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BEim^Ers  msGELLAinr. 


BESSIE  LEIGH. 

'TtaOBir  yon  liare  made  up  your  mind  not  to  go  to  the  squire's 
UI,  Bessie.  I  thooglit  you  cared  more  for  me  tluin  to  refuse  when 
JOB  kneir  I  looked  forward  to  having  you  for  my  partner  as  the 
lest  thing  there.  Well,  if  you  won't  go,  you  won't;  I  dare  say  I 
iaH  find  eome  <Hie  dee  wilhng  enough  to  dance  with  me — ^not  any 
ae  I  Aall  like  as  well  as  you,  Bessie,"  was  added,  in  a  relenting 
tee,  as  the  qieaker  caught  a  timid,  sorrowful  glance  from  the  eyes 
tf  the  young  gid  with  whom  he  was*  expoetnhuinff.    ' 

^I  think  I  should  have  liked  to  go  to  the  ball,  Mr.  Maxwell, 
ad  I'm  sore  I  should  have  liked  to  dance  with  you,  but  the  ser- 
niits  at  the  hall  are  much  grander  than  I  am ;  they  dress  as  fine 
a  ladies,  and  since  grandfather  died,  and  old  grannie  came  to  live 
lidi  OS,  what  with  keeping  her — though  no  one  grudges  it  to  her 
-aad  what  with  paying  for  the  boy's  schooling,  father  has  little 
ooogh  to  spcure;  ne  and  mother  work  Tery  hard ;  I  could  not  look 
to  tbem  to  spend  Acir  earnings  in  dressing  me  for  a  ball;  besides, 
aocher  says  yoan^  girls  like  me  are  best  away  from  such  places, 
od  I  think  ttie's  right,  so  I  don't  mean  to  go,  though  Fm  thankful 
IB  the  young  ladies  for  inviting  me,  and  it's  kind  of  you  to  wish 
ae  to  be  tboe." 

^  All  very  fine.  Miss  Bessie.  Well,  if  this  is  what  you  hare 
made  np  your  mind  to,  I  must  do  my  best  to  enjoy  my  evening 
vithont  you*    I  dare  say  I  shall  manage  it.    I  wish  you  good 


And  Philip  MaxweQ  walked  quickly  away,  striving  to  appear 
iodi&rent  by  whistling  a  gay  air,  and  endeavouring  to  make  him- 
uM  believe  he  had  great  cause  to  be  angry  with  Bessie  for  dis* 
tppointing  him  in  the  nleasuie  he  had  promised  himself  of  dancing 
vith  her  at  the  ball  which  was  to  be  given  in  the  servants^  hall  at 
Wendley  Court  on  New  Yeai^s-eve. 

Philip  MazwdU,  a  bright,  manly  young  fellow  of  about  six-and- 
tvenl^,  with  broim  curly  hair  and  lauding  haasel  eyes,  was  the 
ton  of  a  fanner  near  Woodstock,  whose  well-kept  homestead,  with 
iti  goodly  ricks  and  lowing  cows,  yielding  milk  which  produced 
&e  best  butt^  in  the  country  rouna,^ave  him  the  credit  of  being 
a  ciseomstances  so  prosperous,  that  Philip  was  considered  a  ^reat 
mtch,  and  luid  been  made  not  a  little  conceited  by  the  readiness 
vidi  which  bk  adTanoes  were  met  by  the  maidens  whom  he  had 
iktiered  bj  bis  attentions.    The  last^  and  apparently  the  most  de* 
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dded  conqiiert  tliat  had  been  made  of  this  ficUe  jomig  gentleiiuuiy 
was  tliat  of  little  Beaeie  Ldgfa,  a  pretty  blne-eved  laas  of  dgfateen, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  one  of  the  under-gardenen  at  Bknheiiii. 
Bessie  was  one  of  the  pretdest  and  best  girb  near  the  town  of 
Woodstock.     Brought  up  in  the  school  there,  she  was  so  great  a 
&YOurite  with  the  young  ladies  who  taught  in  it,  that  when  old 
enough  to  leave  school  she  was  oflfered  by  them  the  situation  of 
young  ladiesT  maid  at  Wendley  Court;  but  just  at  this  time  her 
grandfather  died,  leaving  little  behind  him  but  his  Bible,  an  old 
pair  of  spectacles,  a  feather-bed,  and  a  widow,  who,  though  a 
cheery  and  intelligent  old  woman,  had  long  been  unable  to  do  much 
more  than  sit  in  an  arm-chair  and  work  at  her  needle,  and  who,  as 
her  husband's  sole  I^atee^  took  uncontested  possesEion  of  his  pro* 
perty,  and  came  with  it  to  spend  the  rest  of  ner  days  in  her  son's 
iaroUy.     So  Besne  gave  up  the  grand  place  at  the  squire's,  and  all 
the  ease  and  plenty  she  would  have  had  there,  to  wait  u^n  her  old 
grandmother,  to  rear  poultry,  and  to  help  her  mother  in  looking 
after  the  numerous  young  brothers  and  sisters  who  clustered  roand 
her  like  so  many  bees,  and  who,  however  troublesome  and  unrulj, 
loved  with  all  th^  hearts  their  kind,  bright  sster  Bessie. 

As  Philip  Maxwell  walked  whistling  away  something  rose  in 
Bessie's  throat  which  made  her  feel  as  if  she  should  be  choked; 
her  first  impulse  was  to  call  him  back,  and  to  teU  him  she  would 
go  to  the  ball;  but  Bessie  was  a  sensible  girl,  and  modest  withal, 
and  having  made  up  her  mind  she  was  doing  her  duty  in  staying 
away  from  it,  she  felt  it  would  ill  become  her  to  yield  to  Philip's 
solidtations.  ^He  has  been  kind  to  me,"  she  said,  ^but  that  is 
no  reason  why  I  should  do  a  wroug  thing  to  please  him.  I  know 
I'm  right,"  die  added,  as  she  wiped  away  the  tears  that  came  to  her 
relief;  ^^  such  a  ball  as  that  will  be  is  not  the  thing  for  me,  and  if 
Afr.  Maxwell  tempts  me  to  wish  for  what  I  know  would  do  me  no 
good,  the  less  I  see  him  and  talk  to  him  the  better.  Why,  all  the 
money  I  have  been  saving  for  the  children's  Sunday  frocks  would 
not  be  enough  to  smarten  me  up  for  this  grand  ball,  and  I  am  sure 
I  should  not  enjoy  it  if  I  had  the  thought  that  it  would  make  me 
disappoint  little  Rose  and  Maiy.  No !  I  know  Vm  right  I  wi^ 
Mr.  Philip  would  think  so  too  " 

And  once  more  little  Besne,  wise  and  good  girl  though  she  was, 
wiped  away  the  tears  that  would  run  down  her  cheeks  when  she 
remembered  that  her  decision  had  probably  driven  from  her  one 
whose  apparent  partiality  had  produced  many  a  happy  feeling  in 
her  innocent  young  heart. 

But  Bessie  had  little  time  to  be  sentimental.  All  was  in  a  bustle 
at  the  cottage  when  she  reached  home,  for  this  conversation  had 
taken  place  on  Christmas-eve,  and  preparations — in  forwarding 
which  Bessie's  assistance  was  greatly  required — ^were  being  made 
for  the  morrow's  feast  Mrs.  Leigh,  surrounded  by  her  troop  of 
sturdy  children,  was  deep  in  the  mysteries  of  pudding  making;  the 
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old  lady  was  pulling  out  the  white  feathers  of  a  goose,  one  of 
Bessie's  own  fattening,  which  was  to  be  the  principsd  dish  of  the 
Christmas  dinner,  while  the  father  and  his  eldest  boy,  Jim,  were 
digging  from  their  garden  the  potatoes  and  cabbage  by  which  the 
SBVory  bird  was  to  be  supported.  A  clamour  of  voices  was  raised 
as  Bessie  entered,  the  children  left  their  mother^s  side  to  show  her 
the  holly-branches  with  their  bright  red  berries  which  they  had 
gathered,  and  to  single  out  a  fine  piece  of  mistletoe  they  had  had 
the  good  luck  to  find,  while  Jim,  who  heard  them,  looked  up  and 
said: 

'^I  know  who'll  get  kissed  under  that,  and  I  know  who'll 
kiss  her — eh,  Bessie?" 

"  Why,  Bessie,  your  cheeks  are  as  red  as  the  holly  berries,"  said 
mischievous  Rose;  while  gentle  little  Mary  squeezed  her  hand  into 
Bessie's  as  she  saw  her  lip  tremble  and  her  eyes  fill  with  tears. 

Bessie  stooped  down  to  kiss  her  young  sister,  and  then,  laying 
aside  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  and  turning  her  sleeves  up  above  her 
rosy  dimpled  elbows,  she  bid  her  mother  rest  whilst  she  finished 
the  pudding,  and  gave  her  advice  as  to  the  best  way  of  fastening 
up  the  holly-branches.  Bessie  kept  up  bravely  all  the  evening,  but 
she  was  not  sorry  when  bedtime  came,  and  she  was  able  in  the 
stillness  of  her  little  chamber  to  think  over  the  temptations  of  the 
day,  and  to  ask  in  simple  hearty  prayer  for  help  to  do  what  was 
right.  She  felt  stronger  and  happier — as  who  does  not? — after 
she  had  prayed;  but  she  could  hardly  help  envying  the  peaceful 
untroubleci  sleep  of  the  two  little  sisters,  whose  bed  stood  in  a 
comer  of  her  room.  *^  I  almost  wish  I  was  as  young  as  Mary," 
said  Bessie,  as  she  looked  at  them.  ^^  She  is  dreaming  of  nothing 
but  the  happiness  she  expects  to-morrow.  I  wonder  whether  old 
^annie  ever  had  my  sort  of  trouble?  If  she  had,  she  has  forgotten 
it  by  this  time.  I  suppose  I  shall  forget  it  some  day ;  but  not  yet 
—not  yet ! " 

Bright  was  the  sun,  and  bright  were  the  merry  faces  that  shone 
on  B^e  the  next  morning;  her  little  bedfellow  Dick,  the  youngest 
of  the  family,  had  clasped  his  fat  arms  round  her  neck  and  waked 
her  with  a  xiss,  while  Rose  and  Mary  were  singing,  with  their 
sweet  childish  voices,  the  Christmas  carol  they  had  learnt  at  school. 
A  sharp  frost,  preceded  by  a  fall  of  snow,  had  clothed  all  without 
in  a  pure  white  dress  fit  for  the  holy  morning,  the  arrival  of  which 
the  bells  of  Woodstock  Church  were  already  welcoming  with  a 
merry  peal. 

^^  A  happy  Christmas  to  you,  my  lass,"  said  old  Mrs.  Leigh,  as 
Bessie  smoothed  the  grey  hair  and  kissed  the  cheek  of  her  grand- 
mother before  they  started  for  church — "  ay,  a  happy  Christmas  to 
mv  child,  who  does  her  duty,  and  keeps  a  smiling  face  to  cheer  the 
others,  though  she  has  something  aching  at  her  own  heart.  That's 
the  best  way  to  cure  the  aching,  Bessie.  Take  an  old  woman's  word 
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for  it,  th^e's  nothing  tike  forgetting  oneself  for  the  sake  of  makiiu 
others  happy,  to  drive  away  every  trouble  that  God  sees  fit  to  aend 
OS.  Then  leave  it  in  His  hands^  He  knows  what  is  best  for  us; 
blessed  be  His  hxAj  name/'  added  the  old  lady,  looking  up  with  m 
pious,  hopefal  smile,  and  cheering  Bessie,  not  only  by  her  w^ords, 
out  by  the  knowledge  they  gave  her  that  she  had  an  observant  and 
sympathising  friend  in  her  grandmother. 

Christmas  passed  on,  and  New  Teai^s-eve  arrived,  but  Bessie  had 
had  no  more  entreaties  from  Philip  Maxwell  to  resbt.     Not  far 
from  the  Maxwells  resided  another  farmer  named  Sprinks,  whose 
wife  some  seventeen  years  before  had  presented  him  with  a  daughter. 
At  the  time  of  her  baby's  arrival,  Mrs.  Sprinks  was  so  deeply  filled 
with  admiration  of  Goldsmith's  poetry  that  nothing  would  content 
her  but  to  name  her  child  Angelina.     This  appelladon,  too  grand 
for  every-day  use,  had  been  miserably  abbreviated  to  ^Angj/' 
But  although  her  name  had  been  thus  shorn  of  its  fair  proportions^^ 
and  although  passing  years  had  added  many  successors  to  ner  first-* 
bom  child,  Mrs.  Sprinks  had  always  clung  to  the  idea  that  her 
Angelina  was  bom  to  higher  things  than  the  life  of  a  country 
fiurmer's  daughter;  and  this  conviction  caused  her,  when  Angy 
reached  her  fifteenth  year,  to  worry  her  good-natured  husband  into 
a  permissioD,  given  against  his  better  judgment,  to  send  the  maiden 
to  a  ^^  Ladies' "  school  at  Oxford,  where  for  the  last  two  years  she 
had  been  learning  just  enough  in  the  way  of  showy  accomplish- 
ments to  make  every  useful  occupation  distasteful  to  her,  and  had 
acquired  a  taste  for  dress  and  gaiety  which  rendered   a  quiet 
country  farm  life  irksome  and  disagreeable  in  a  high  degree. 

With  the  Christmas  holidays  arrived  Miss  Angelina  Sprinks,  a 
pretty  bkck-eycd,  rosy-cheeked  damsel,  frith  a  tnm  little  figure^  a 
sprightly  animated  manner  when  she  was  pleased,  and  plenty  of  that 
sort  of  conversation  which  attracts  men  who  are  accustomed  to 
nothing  more  lively  than  discussions  on  farming,  or  the  second- 
hand politics  of  a  country  town.    Philip  Maxwell,  brooding  over 
Bessie's  unwillingness  to  comply  with  his  reque8^  and  trying  to 
teach  himself  that  she  neither  cared  for  him  nor  was  worth  caring 
for,  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  fascinations  of  Ansy,  who  was  very 
wiUing  to  amuse  herself  by  a  flirtation  with  so  handsome  an  ad- 
mirer as  Philip. 

«  Why,  Phil!"  said  Mrs.  Maxwell,  the  day  after  the  baU,  «I 
couldn't  keep  my  sides  from  shaking  with  laughter  last  night  to  soe 
you  and  Angy  Sprinks  turning  round  like  a  pair  of  teetotums,  and 
kicking  your  legs  out  for  all  the  world  as  if  you'd  got  St.  Yit/s 
dance;  she^  with  those  iron  hoope  round  her,  showing  enough  to 
make  a  modest  woman  hide  her  eyes  f<Mr  very  shame,  and  joa 
hauling  her  round  the  waist,  with  your  iaoe  as  red  as  a  turkey* 
eock,  as  if  you  thought  you  must  bold  on  by  main  force  or  you'd 
both  come  sprawling  down  together.  I  couUn't  hardly  help  wiili- 


ing  joo  woidd,  tiMit  I  Aeebae  I'coHldn'tv  Wky,  when  I  wm  yomig, 
if  aay  one  had  fadd  on  me  like  that  I'd  harre  boaed  kia^eaiB  before 
them  all^  and  seDrved  him  right  to(x  See  how  uoeljr  we  used  to 
enm  faanda  and  down  the  piiddle  and  up  again,  with  ponssette 
at  the  foor  oomers^  quite  seemly  Ukeu  not  polking  and  galloping 
Eke  ao  nnmy  edta  in  a  iield !  I  should  like  to  haTO  aeen  the  man 
whc/d  have  daied  to  pnt  his  ann  round  w^  waiat i"  And  &e  old 
lady  Btmck  her  arras  akunbo,  resttng  her  fingers  on  each  stde  of  s 
ccintuie  eapacious  enough  to  have  required  not  only  temarity,  hot 
more  than  common  length  of  limib  to  encircle  it. 

^  Angy  is  a  very  merry,  nice  girl,  mother-— not  one  of  those 
prudes  who  are  a&aid  to  spend  sixpence  on  themselves^  and  haven't 
the  ^iril  to  go  to  a  ball  *  for  fear  of  making  father  nngtyJ  She's 
had  a  good  education,  too,  and  can  talk  about  things  one  does  not 
hear  of  every  day.  I  promised  I'd  go  this  morning  and  hear  her 
play  on  the  piano  that  Farmer  Sprinks  had  home  tat  her  at 
Christmas*'' 

^Piay  on  the  piannyl"  said  Mrs.  Maxwell;  ^' she'd  a  deal 
better  use  her  arms  and  fiagers  at  the  dairy-chum.  I  tell  you  what 
it  is,  Phil;  I  hope  you're  not  going  to  have  a  fit  of  tlic  tenders  for 
Miss  Angy.  I've  no  mind  to  have  a  /nanny-pla3ringy  polka- 
dancingy  would-be  lady  for  my  daughter,  dizaened  out  with 
floances  and  flowers,  and  her  head  fall  of  nonsense  that  she  gets 
oat  of  those  yellow  and  green  books  she  reads  instead  of  her  BiUe 
and  hoqsest  J  ohn  Bunyan.  Why,  when  I  went  to  qieak  to  Mrsi 
Sprinks  the  other  day  about  that  Herefordshire  cow  I  thought  of 
taJcing  in  exchange  for  my  Aldemey,  calf,  what  should  I  see  on 
Angy's  table  but  a  lot  of  cambric  flowers  and  lace,  and  a  book  lyii^ 
open,  with  a  long  story  called  '  Caa  Wrong  be  Right? '  in  it,  as  if 
one  wanted  a  book  printed  to  answer  ikatl  No,  no,  Phil,  don't 
you  take  up  with  Angy;  she  won't  suit  us  old-fashicmed  people, 
ner  you  neither,  when  you  come  to  your  right  senses." 

Evidently,  Philip  had  not  yet  reached  this  happy  state;  for, 
without  waiting  to  reply  to  his  mother^s  un&vourable  -oinnion  c^ 
the  damsel,  who  was  just  now  the  objeet  of  his  admiiatiott,  he 
betook  hinuelf  to  Farmer  Sprinksf  s^  where,  as  Mrs.  Mazweli  would 
have  predicted,  he  found  Angy  deeply  interested  in  the  trials  of 
some  imsginary  heroine,  and  caring  little  for  the  domestic  troubles 
of  her  mother,  a  clean,  bustling,  peevish  woman,  with  a  numerous 
finnily  and  a  large  household,  whose  short-comings  were  to  her  a 
ecmstant  source  a£  fretful  worry,  and  who  would  have  fairly  worn 
heiaelf  oot  with  vexation  had  she  not  been  blessed  with  the  most 
easy  and  sood-lempered  of  husbands.  The  calm,  patient  way  in 
winch  Jouk  Spiinks  listened  to  his  wife's  kmg  list  of  awaoyanees 
soothed  the  noor  woman  like  oil  npon  the  troubled  waters,  and 
often  lestoiea  peacsa  between  her  and  her  dependbnts  when  the 
^  of  the  otttbieak  rendered  the  hope  of  this  least  paobable. 
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This  morning  civil  war  seemed  inevitable.  Mrs.  Sprinks  had 
found  the  dairy  door  unlocked,  and  a  couple  of  strange  cats  feast- 
ing on  her  best  pans  of  cream;  her  garden,  carefully  separated  by 
a  thick  }rew-hedge  and  a  ^ate  from  the  farm-yard,  had  been  entered 
by  the  pigs  during  the  night  in  consequence  of  the  gates  having 
been  left  open;  and  the  beds,  which  had  been  thicldy  planted 
with  snowdrop  and  crocus-bulbs,  promising  a  rich  show  of  gold, 
white,  and  purple  floweis  in  the  spring,  lay  covered  with  the 
remnants  of  the  roots  which  these  marauders  had  scratched  up  and 
partially  devoured.  The  men  and  maidens  in  Mrs.  Sprinka^s 
service,  taking  advantage  of  the  squire's  ball,  which  had  withdrawn 
from  them  the  wonted  surveillance  of  their  active  mistress,  had 
united  in  giving  so  jovial  a  welcome  to  the  New  Year  that  gates 
and  locks  were  all  forgotten  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  creaming 
spiced  ale  and  hot  cakes,  the  jokes  and  laughter  with  which  they 
kept  its  vigil. 

^^  A  happy  new  year,  indeed !  Not  much  chance  of  my  having 
a  happy  new,  nor  a  happy  old  year  neither;  and  it's  not  many  of 
one  or  the  other  I  shall  live  to  see  if  Fm  worried  out  of  my  lite  in 
this  way !  To  think  of  that  lazy  Phoebe  letting  those  two  nasty 
cats  into  the  dairy,  and  my  losing  all  the  cream  from  my  best 
Alderney  I  It's  aU  very  well  for  you,  John  Sprinks,  to  smile,  and 
say  she'll  yield  as  much  to-morrow,  and  that  rho&be  may  be  let  to 
start  fair  this  morning,  and  have  all  her  last  year's  faults  forgiven; 
I  should  like  to  know  what  is  to  become  of  us  if  we  shut  our 
mouths,  like  you,  when  things  go  wrong,  and  leave  the  boys  and 
girls  unscolded  whatever  mishaps  they  bring  upon  us  by  their 
carelessness  I ". 

^'  Quite  true,  Susan — quite  true,"  said  Jihe  pacificator;  ^^  no  one 
knows  better  than  I  do  how  lucky  we  all  are  in  having  you  to  keep 
things  right  and  straight.  I  was  only  just  thinking,  old  woman, 
that  as  this  is  New  Year's-day,  and  as  God  has  blessed  us  with  so 
much  health  and  plenty  that  the  loss  of  a  little  cream  matters  not 
to  us,  why,  I  thought  we  would  not  be  too  hard  on  the  lads  and 
hisses,  because,  when  we  were  enjoying  ourselves  at  the  squire's,  . 
they  were  merry,  and  perhaps  careless,  at  home.  I  dare  say  Tom 
and  Phosbe  have  been  quite  punished  enough  by  the  fright  they 
have  had  at  seeing  the  mischief  they  have  caused  by  their  forget- 
fuhiess." 

"  Well,  Phoebe  did  cry  and  say  she  was  very  sorry,  and  I  see 
Tom  has  been  raking  up  the  beds  and  doing  what  he  could  with 
the  snowdrops,  so  I  suppose  I  must  forgive  them,"  said  Mrs.  . 
Sprinks.  ^^  I  always  feel  better  when  I  have  had  my  say  out  with 
you,  John,  though  you  do  almost  always  turn  me  round  quite  to 
the  other  side  of  the  point  from  which  I  started.  It's  a  pity  they 
can't  send  you  out  to  America,  John,"  she  added,  laughing;  <<I 
do  believe  you'd  bring  those  Federals  and  what-d'ye-^all-unuH- 
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diose  figbting  «late8«— to  a  better  understanding,  if  they  would  but 
htetk  to  jov.'* 

Mr.  Sprinkif  8  reply  to  his  wife's  exalted  idea  of  his  powers  of  per- 
maaoa  was  prevented  by  the  entrance  of  Philip  Maxwell,  who 
nodved  a  hearty  welcome  from  the  worthy  pcdr,  while  Miss 
Aflgeiina  ^ideavoured  to  show  the  advantages  of  her  superior  edu- 
ation  by  an  amusing  assumption  of  dignity  and  indifference,  which 
fiikd,  however,  in  conceahng  the  pleasure  she  felt  at  this  early 
vidt  of  the  handsome  young  farmer.  Philip's  roving  fancy  was 
^te  canght  by  the  airs  and  graces  of  the  pretty  smartly-dressed 
maiden  and  by  the  accomplishments,  which,  however  imperfectly 
possesed  by  Angy,  appeared  to  him,  in  their  novelty,  worthy  of 

3aal  surprise  and  admiration.     With  no  little* disquiet  did  old 
rs.  Maxwell,  as  the  year  went  on,  perceive  how  many  mornings 
Ffaalip  spent  at  Farmer  Sprinks's. 

"  As  sure  as  Pm  alive,  George,"  she  said  to  her  husband,  "  that 
jonng  parrot  Angy,  with  her  gay  feathers  and  her  smart  witless 
sayings,  will  catch  our  EiWy  son  if  you  don't  take  care.  Why,  ever 
ance  New  Year's-eve,  Philip  has  been  dilly-dallying  at  Farmer 
Sprinks^s,  listening  to  Angy's  pianny-thumping,  and  gaping  at  her 
oatlaBdish  French  words  and  songs  uke  a  great  gudgeon,  and  she'll 
hook  him  before  long.  A  pretty  sort  of  a  wife  she  will  be  for  a 
&rmer !  I  don't  behevc  she  knows  the  diiFerence  between  a  crow 
and  a  pigeon,  and  as  to  making  butter,  or  looking  after  poultry, 
I'd  sooner  trust  our  little  Lizzie  to  do  either^  though  she  is  but  six 
years  old.  Bless  her  little  heart,  she  does  run  after  me  so  when  I 
go  into  the  dairy,  and  there's  not  an  old  hen  in  the  yard  that  does 
not  clack  with  pleasure  when  it  sees  Lizzie's  little  feet  toddling 
■iKmt  amongst  the  chickens."  And  Mrs.  Maxwell  fairly  forgot 
the  vexatious  subject  of  her  son's  fancy  for  Angelina  in  the  fond 
pride  with  which  she  caressed  her  youngest  darling  Lizzie. 

It  did,  indeed,  seem  as  if  the  blandishments  of  Angelina  had 
succeeded  in  fixing  the  affections  of  Philip.  Day  after  day  he 
idled  away  at  her  side;  Bessie  was,  for  the  time  at  least,  forgotten; 
and  if  occanonally,  on  his  way  to  Farmer  Sprinks's,  he  met  the 
Etde  maiden,  her  sweet  face  glowing  with  health  and  good 
humour,  with  her  well-filled  basket  of  eggs  and  poultry,  on  her 
way  to  market— or  if,  on  a  Sunday,  he  saw  her  carefully  leading 
her  old  grandmother  to  church,  and,  with  a  sidelong  glance,  ob- 
served her  earnest  and  devout  attention  in  the  house  of  God, 
contrasting,  as  it  did,  with  Angelina's  anxiety,  even  there,  to  have 
her  gay  clothing  remarked  and  admired — still  Philip  tried  not  to 
eoD&ss  even  to  himself  how  much  more  fit  Bessie  was  than  Angy 
£xr  a  farmer's  wife,  and  how  far  prettier  and  more  modest  she 
kicked  than  her  rival.  There  seemed,  therefore,  every  prospect 
&at  Mrs.  Maxwell's  fears  would  be  reaHsed,  when  an  invitation 
fom  an  aimt  in  London,  that  Angelina  would  spend  a  month  with 


her,  was  so  eafferly  Bcosptoi  that  Philip's  eyes  began  to  open  to 
the  faot  that,  nowever  serious  were'  his  intentions,  those  of  the 
young  lady  had  been  but  to  amuse  heisdf  by  permitting  him  to 
occupy  the  time  which  often  hung  heavily  on  her  hands. 

^  And  will  you  really  stay  away  a  whole  months  Angy?"  said 
Philip,  a  &w  evenings  befoare  the  day  fixed  for  her  departure* 
^<  What  shall  I  do  when  you  are  gone?  I  did  not  think  vou  would 
have  been  so  pleased  to  feave  me.  I  am  afraid  you  will  quite  for- 
get me  amon^  all  the  gay  people  and  doings  in  London." 

^^  Oh,  noy  I  dcm't  suppose  I  shall  for^^et  you,  Mr.  Maxwell,"  said 
Angy — she  had  often  called  him  ^'  Philip"  before*  ^'  I  shall  be 
gladto  see  you  when  I  come  back^f  I  do  come  back/'  she  added; 
^  but  it  is  a  meroy  to  get  away  from  this  dull  place.  I  shall  coax: 
my  aunt  to  take  me  to  all  sorts  of  things,  and  to  keep  me  as  long 
as  she  can  in  London.  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you  while  I 
am  there,  Mr.  Maxwell?" 

^^  Nothing,  thank  you,"  said  poor  Philip,  taking  the  hand  she 
held  out  to  him  as  Ae  rose  to  leave  the  room,  and  hoping  that  she 
might  return  the  slight  pressure  he  ventured  to  give  it — '^  nothing, 
thank  you,"  he  repeated,  as  the  maiden  quickly  withdrew  it.  ^  I 
hope  you  will  enjoy  your  visit.  Miss  Angdina,  as  much  as  you 
expect.^ — A  mercy  to  get  away  from  this  dull  place  I"  said  Philip 
to  himself,  as  he  walked  home.  ^^What  a  fool  I  have  been, 
dangling  after  this  girl,  and  fancying  that  she  oared  for  me,  whea 
aU  she  thinks  of  is  herself  and  her  silly  vanities.  After  all,  Bessie 
Leigh  was  quite  right  when  she  said  balls  and  such  things  were  no 
good  to  girfa  like  her.  What  an  uncommon  fool  I  have  been !  To 
think  that  a  young  lad^,  with  her  French  and  her  piano,  her  silks 
and  her  flowers,  would  ever  settle  down  into  a  farmer's  wife  like 
mother,  or  look  after  poultry,  and  take  an  interest  in  such  things 
as — well,  I  must  say  it — as  Bessie  does  I"  And  Philip  switched 
off  the  heads  of  sundry  primroses  that  were  peeping  up  beneath  the 
hedffe-row,  as  if  the  destruction  of  these  pretty  harbingers  of  spring 
acted  as  a  safety-valve  foe  the  hot,  angry  feelings  that  were  boiling 
within  him. 

March  and  April  passed,  and  M^  was  swiftly  gliding  into  June, 
but  still  Angy  remained  in  London.  For  a  week  or  two  after  her 
departure  she  occaaonally  mentiooed  Philipls  name  in  her  ktteis 
to  ner  mother^  who  duly  r^orted  this  fact  to  one  whom  she  would 
willingly  have  accepted  as  her  son4n4aw;  but  soon  the  charms  of 
London  drove  all  recollection  of  Philip's  admiration,  and  any  wish 
fiihe  might  have  had  to  retain  it,  from  Ang/s  mind,  while  he,  too, 
£eeed  from  the  faseinatioos  of  her  presence,  became  more  and  mos% 
awaie  of  how  muck  he  had  ^rred  in  forsaking  Bessie,  and  in  try- 
ing to  attadft.  to  Inmself  so  vain  and  thoughtless  a  nudden  as  Ange- 
lina. Yer^  gladly  now  would  Philip  have  brought  matters  again 
to  the  portion  in  which  they  were  at  OhnatmaB  between  Bessie 


ndUmadf ;  but  iSl^e  Bttle  dftmsel  teemed  detennmed  to  gire  him 
BO  dunoe  of  leetonng  Hob  happy  state  of  things.  Eyer  busy,  ever 
ffsw  and  bii^^t,  slie  mtd  a  eheeiful  word  for  My  and  mm  the  yetj 
iffA  of  hsr  fiKdiei'a  hom^  the  joy  and  darHng  of  her  old  grand- 
BNther,  wboee  stioB^  good  sense  and  kindly  sympathy  had  done 
moth  towards  xestonng  peace  in  Bessie's  heart,  and  m  bringing 
hsek  the  sadka  that  Philip's  desertion  had^  for  a  time,  driven  irom 
herioaj  lips. 

^  So  that  was  what  made  you  blush,  and  almost  cry,  when  Jim 
joked  about  the  mistletoe,  was  it,  Bessie?"  the  old  lady  had  said, 
sa  she  caresBingly  stroked  the  fair  head  of  her  grandoiild,  who, 
after  tdfing  all  her  sorrow^  had  buried  her  face  on  the  knee  of  her 
patient  liaftenet.  ^  Well,  child,  I  cannot  blame  you  for  grieving; 
it  would  have  been  a  grand  match  for  my  little  girl,  and  frcHn  3l 
I  bave  seen  and  heard  of  Mr.  Maxwell,  he  is  a  steady,  good  son, 
and  is  likely  to  make  a  steady,  good  husband;  the  more's  the  pity 
he  dionld  throw  himself  away  upon  Miss  Angelina.  But  you  did 
light,  Bessie,  and,  whatever  comes  of  it,  there  is  nothing  like  the 
ooonfort  of  knowing  this — so  cheer  np^  las^  keep  in  the  stmight 
path,  and  chance  if  you  don't  meet  some  one  there  every  bit  as 
good  as  Mr.  MaxweU;  or,  if  you  don't,  you  will  find  something 
better,  for  yon  will  have  that  peace  which  '  passeth  understanding,' 
which  Gk)d  gives  to  all  His  poor  creatures  who  strive  to  keep  a 
dear  oonacience  and  an  honest  heart  before  Him." 

So  Beesie  ^^  cheered  up,"  and  soon  again  her  sweet  voice  sang  as 
merrily  as  the  birds  above  her,  and  her  bhthe  smile  and  rosy  cheeks 
diowed  that  she  encouraged  no  love-sick  fancies  in  her  heart  to 
worry  others,  or  to  fret  away  her  own  happiness.  Bessie  had  grown 
pn)6peroii%  too;  many  a  callow  brood  oad  her  ducks  and  h^is 
reared  foor  her  this  spring,  and  of  so  good  a  quality  was  her  meor* 
diandiae  that  her  basket  of  eggs  was  generally  emptied  before  it 
reached  the  market,  and  her  coops  were  greatly  tightened  of  their 
cackling  iiunates  by  those  who,  on  her  way  there,  were  glad  to 
become  the  purchasers  of  her  wdl-fed  poultry.  Within  the  last 
&w  weeks  she  had  started  a  donkey-cart,  mudi  to  the  delight  of 
her  younger  brothers  and  sisters,  and  more  especially  to  the  grad- 
fieation  of  Harry,  the  greatest  plague,  and  yet,  perhaps,  the  greatest 
fiwonrite  of  the  &muy.  Full  of  fun  and  iroKc^  as  active  as  a 
aqinirrel  and  as  mischievous  as  a  monkey,  he  was  continually 
settiii^  into  scra^pes,  and  as  often  escaping  the  punishnient  due  to 
ttieoi  fay  his  irresistible  drollery  and  the  good  humour  with  which 
he  leoeiyed  the  reprimands  that  were  justly  bestowed  upon  him. 
When  little  Mary's,  doll  was  brought  j&om  the  fair,  and  Marry-^ 
to  see  whether  the  bran  with  which  it  was  stuffed  was  fit  food  far 
his  jabfaitBf  ABd.  to  aseertain,  alsoy  how  the  pulling  of  a  wire  in  the 
■nim^  of  ita  back  could  make  the  doll  open  and  shut  its  great 
Uneeye* — ^made  an  incasion  in  the  cotton  skin  of  her  new  darting, 
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the  little  gixYs  tears  were  stopped  by  tlie  xidiculoufl' appearance  of 
one  of  Harry's  young  bunnies,  whicn  he  held  up  before  her  attired 
in  the  &ock  and  bondiet  of  the  wounded  doll;  while  Bessie^s  anger, 
when  Harry  seized  her  best  Dorking  hen  (fluttering  in  fear  as  it 
watched  its  strange  brood  of  ducklings  takimr  to  the  water),  and 
sent  it  flying  into  the  little  river  Evemode,  telling  it  *^  it  ought  to 
be  ashamed  not  to  ^o  and  look  after  its  own  young  'uns/'  was 
appeased  by  the  willm^ess  with  which  he  stripped  off  his  shoes 
and  stockings  to  wade  in  after  the  drowning  bird,  and  the  gentle- 
ness with  which  he  brought  it  out  of  the  water,  and  placed  it  in  a 
sunny  nook  to  warm  and  dry  its  feathers  after  the  sudden  bath  he 
had  given  it.  To  this  young  urchin  did  Bessie  confide  the  care 
of  her  long-eared  steed  and  its  little  cart,  and  no  high-bred  horse 
in  lordly  stable  was  ever  more  anxiously  groomed  or  more  care- 
fully tended  than  was  Bessie's  rough  little  donkey  by  its  young 
groom,  while  £ose  and  Mary  vied  with  each  other  in  gathering 
nosegays  from  their  own  gardens  to  adorn  it  ere  it  started  every 
Tuesday  morning  for  the  market  in  Woodstock. 
,  But  donke^^,  though  gaily  adorned  and  lovingly  treated,  will 
be  donkeys  still,  and  so  it  befel  that  one  day,  as  Bessie  with  her 
cartful  of  goods  for  market  was  tripping  along  by  its  side,  her 
animal  took  it  into  its  head  to  stand  stock-still  at  the  foot  of  a 
little  hill,  and  no  coaxing  of  Bessie's,  no  pulling  of  Harry's,  who 
had  gone  so  far  with  her  on  his  way  to  school,  could  induce  the 
donkey  to  do  more  than  throw  out  his  hind  legs,  and  threaten  to 
kick  in  a  manner  which  put  into  imminent  danger  her  fine  fresh 
eggs  and  the  baskets  of  delicate  mushrooms  which  Rose  had  risen. 
at  day^dawn  to  gather.  The  last  resource  of  hitting  the  obstinate 
animal  only  increased  these  ominous  signs,  and  Bessie  was  begin- 
ning to  despair,  when  the  sharp  stroke  of  a  whip,  and  a  sudden 
push  from  behind  the  cart,  so  startled  the  donkey  that  it  went  off 
m  a  brisk  trot;  while  Bessie's  already  glowing  race  mantled  with 
the  brightest  blushes  as  she  turned  round  to  thank  the  giver  of 
this  welcome  assistance,  and  found  herself  close  to  Philip  Max* 
well. 

^^  I  am  sure  if  you  are  obliged  to  me,  Miss  Bessie,  I  am  very 
much  obliged  to  your  donkey  for  making  you  speak  to  me  once 
more.  I  began  to  think  I  was  never  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  your  voice  again.  May  I  not  walk  a  little  way  towards 
the  market  with  your"  he  added,  as  Bessie,  though  still  smiling 
and  blushing,  seemed  inclined  to  start  ofi*  again  and  leave  him 
alone.  '^  Very  likely  you  may  want  help  again;  at  any  rate,  I  may 
as  well  be  at  hand  m  case  you  do.  I  have  been  wishing  some  time 
to  tell  you  how  glad  I  am  you  have  a  cart  now,  instead  of  being 
obliged  to  carry  your  heavy  basket.  It's  no  wonder  you  are  grow- 
ing rich,  for  my  mother  says  there  is  no  poultry  like  yours  in 
Woodstock  marlcet,  and  that  she  would  rather  have  you  to  look 
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after  her  frrm-yard  and  dairy  than  any  girl  in  the  country  round. 
9ie  la  not  the  only  one  who  thinks  that,  Beane.'' 

^Mrs.  Maxwell  is  yery  kind,  and  I  thank  her  for  her  good  opi- 
xdon  of  me,"  said  little  Bessie,  not  without  a  dight  tone  of  triumph 
in  her  voice;  **but  the  donkey  goes  very  well  now,  thank  you,  sir, 
and  I  am  so  near  the  market  that  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  fear 
of  his  stopping  again."  And  Bessie  dropped  a  little  curtsey  and 
vent  on  with,  her  cart,  while  Philip,  between  fear  of  offending  the 
fittle  maiden  b^  following  her,  and  vexation  at  the  cool  way  in 
which  she  received  his  advances  towards  reconciliation,  stood  in 
the  middle  of  the  road  looking  at  Bessie,  and  tapping  the  heel  of 
Ids  boot  with  his  whip,  for  some  minutes  before  ne  started  on  his 
wav  home  again. 

**  Why,  Philip,  man,  what  ails  you?  I  think  you  are  growing 
soft!  Here's  little  Lizzie  been  asking  you  for  milk  this  three 
minutes,  and  you've  taken  no  more  notice  of  the  poor  child  than 
yon  would  of  a  young  sparrow,  and  now  you've  just  emptied  your 
rang  of  beer  into  my  teacup!  What  is  come  to  you,  ladr  Is 
MisB  Angy  coming  home  with  a  London  volunteer  for  a  lover? 
She  had  much  better  stay,  and  keep  him  company  there;  the 
London  smoke  and  lamplight  will  suit  her  painted  flowers  better 
than  our  fresh  country  air,  where  we  get  the  real  things  for  no* 
dnng.  She's  a  deal  better  in  London;  I  hope  she  is  not  coming 
hack/'  said  Mrs.  Maxwell,  as  Philip,  who  had  joined  the  breakfast- 
table  at  the  &rm  after  his  Encounter  with  Bessie,  gave  evident  signs 
of  the  preoccupied  and  not  very  well  pleased  state  of  his  mind.  ^^  I 
Iu>pe  she  is  not  coming  back,  Jrhilip ! " 

^  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know,  mother,  and,  what's  more,  I  don't 
care,"  said  Philip. 

"  That's  the  best  '  don't  care '  I  have  heard  for  many  a  day,'* 
said  Mrs.  Maxwell;  "  but  if  it's  not  Miss  Angy,  who,  or  what  is  it, 
makes  yoa  look  as  sour  as  two-days'-old  milk?  I  declare  it  sets 
one's  teeth  on  edge  to  sit  near  you !  Well,  Phil,  I  don't  wish  to 
hurt  you,  and  Lizzie  has  got  lots  of  milk  and  sugar,  too,  now;  she 
is  quite  happy  on  your  knee,  bless  her !" 

For  Lizzie,  with  a  child's  instinct,  had  seen  that  Philip  winced 
nnder  his  mother^s  remarks,  and,  with  the  pretty  conceit  of  a 
petted  one,  had  clambered  up  to  console  her  brother  by  kissing  his 
cheek,  and  whispering,  "  Lizzie  loves  Philip ! "  whilst  he,  in  re- 
turn for  the  little  girl's  sympathy,  had  drawn  towards  her  every- 
thing on  the  table  that  he  thought  would  please  her. 

"Perhaps  it  is  best  to  let  him  alone,"  said  Mrs.  Maxwell  to 
herself;  "he  will  come  round  some  day;  at  any  rate,  it  is  a  com- 
£c>rt  to  think  he  has  given  up  Miss  Angy ! " 

The  fields  have  put  on  the  golden  hue  of  autumn ;  the  hedges 
sre  covered  widi  the  bright  poisonous  berries  of  the  nightshade, 
mingled  with  the  delicate  clematis  and  sweet-smelling  honeysuckle; 
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ike  blackberries  are  banning  to  ripen;  and  abreadj  the  hazel- 
bushes  have  been  rifled  hj  impatient  young  nutting  parties. 
August  has  come,  and  the  children  in  many  a  Tillage  round 
Woodstock  are  counting  the  days  that  must  elanse  before  the 
\5thf  when  the  great  holiday  of  the  year,  the  sdux)!  treat  in  Blea* 
heim  Park,  is  to  be  given. 

Bessie's  fin^rs  have  been  very  busy  lately,  and  more  than  one 
visit  has  the  little  maiden  paid  to  the  linendtapei's  at  Woodstock, 
for  not  only  must  Rose  and  Mary  have  new  frocks  bought  with 
Bessie's  savings^  but  grannie,  ^'  dear  granni^''  is  to  have  a  shawl 
and  dress  from  the  same  source.  The  park  gates  are  to  be  thrown 
open  to  all  on  the  treat  day — young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  are  to 
be  invited  to  wander  amid  the  beautiful  gardens  of  Blenheim;  and 
upwards  of  a  thousand  boys  and  girls  are  to  feast  upon  the  cakes 
and  tea  provided  for  them  by  the  kind  and  noble  Duke  of  Marl* 
borough. 

Many  a  little  face  was  seen  peeping  from  the  lattice  windows  of 
the  cottagers  very  early  on  the  morning  of  the  15th,  and  many  an 
amdous  hope  was  expressed  that  the  clouds  would  roll  away  and 
the  sun  shine  outy  while  in  every  viUage  near  the  park  gaily 

Cted  waggons  were  being  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the 
^  ^)y  little  people  by  the  farmers,  who  good  naturedly  afforded 
them  this  means  of  conveyance.  By  one  o'clock  the  roads  from 
Bladon,  Stonesfield,  Woodstock,  and  many  other  places  towards 
Blenheim,  were  enlivened  by  the  merry  shouts  of  children  as  they 
rode  beneath  the  fresh  cool  branches  of  trees  which  had  been 
fastened  to  the  sides  of  the  waggons  to  shield  them  from  the  mid- 
day sun.  Along  the  road  walked  the  parents  and  the  elder 
brothers  and  sisters,  rejoicing  in  the  happiness  of  the  young  ones. 
At  Mrs.  Leigh's  cottage  the  budtle  had  been  sreat.  It  was  ar- 
ranged that  grannie  should  go  as  far  as  the  park  gates  in  Bessie's 
donkey-cart,  and  Harry's  state  of  excitement  and  desire  to  ^ve 
this  an  extra  cleaning,  and  to  brush  the  donkey  until  the  pati^it 
beast  began  to  doubt  whether  he  should  have  any  coat  left,  caused 
this  young  gentleman  to  leave  his  bed  at  least  two  hours  earlier 
than  usual,  and,  in  consequence,  to  be  so  tired  and  sleepy  by 
breakfast-time,  and  so  cross  and  perverse,  that  he  narrowly  escaped 
a  flogging  from  his  father  by  Bessie's  coaxing  him  to  go  and  take 
a  good  sleep  while  she  got  the  others  readjr.  Then,  when  the 
waggon  came,  although  Harry,  Rose,  Mary,  Willie,  and  Anne  were 
all  ready  and  willing  to  enter,  it  took  at  least  five  minutes  to 
induce  httle  Dick  to  leave  his  mother  and  go  amon^  the  other 
children.  At  last  all  were  fairly  started,  and  by  the  time  that  old 
Mrs.  Leigh,  with  her  son  and  his  wife  and  Bessie,  had  found  a 
grassy  slope  whence  they  could  see  the  happy  gathering,  the  duke 
and  duchess,  with  many  a  high-bom  friend,  and  surrounded  by 
their  own  fair  young  &mily,  had  come  to  welcome  their  lowlier, 
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but  not  less  welcome,  Tisitors  of  the  day.  Immediately  below  the 
terrace  on  which  they,  stood  were  Tanged  the  bands  of  children, 
and  soon  was  heard  the  shrill  sweet  sound  of  in&lit  voices  onging, 

O  praise  the  Lord  In  tiiat  blest  pkoe — 
From  whence  Hia  goodness  largely  flows. 

The  hymn  ower,  the  children  dispevsed  to  play  until  the  bell 
smiamoQed  them  to  tea,  and  then  two  and  two  they  walked  to  the 
feast. 

"  There's  our  .Harry/'  said  Mrs.  Leigh,  as  the  Woodstock  boys 
marched  by.  ^Well,  master,  I  donh  think  you  could  find  a 
brighter  &ce  than  his  if  you  searched  for  it  Ae  longest  summer 
day !  How  he  does  step  out  to  the  tune  the  band  plays !  He 
won't  see  us,  though,"  she  added,  as  Harry,  his  eyes  sparkling 
and  his  head  thrown  back,  came  on  in  the  prooession,  evidently 
considering  himself  in  far  too  dignified  a  poatton  to  take  notice  of 
the  group  who  were  watching  him  with  so  much  loving  pridei 
The  mnaller  boys  followed,  and  among  them  Iktle  Dick,  but  no 
sooner  did  he  catch  a  glimpse  of  his  mother,  than  all  the  courage 
they  had  coaxed  into  him  forsook  him.  Dropping  the  hand  of 
his  little  companion,  he  sprung  to  the  side  of  Mbs.  Leigh,  and, 
&8tening  hit  fat  hands  in  her  gown,  he  held  tight,  regfurdless  of 
every  entreaty,  every  temptation  to  leave  her  i^om. 

"Me  want  no  cake — me  stay  with  mammy,*'  said  the  sturdy 
Htde  fellow,  brave  enough  now  that  he  found  himself  close  to  his 
mother,  and  saw,  young  as  be  was,  the  fond  happy  smile  which 
told  how  gUd  she  was  to  keep  him  with  her. 

Among  the  many  who  that  day  wandered  through  the  gardens 
of  Blenheim,  few  seemed  more  interested  in  the  suUect  of  their 
conversation  than  our  two  friends,  Mrs.  Sprinks  and  Mrs.  Maxwell; 
but  it  was  not  of  Alderney  or  of  any  other  cows  they  talked. 

"  Only  to  think,"  said  Mrs.  Sprinks,  "  jhat  after  all  her  school* 
ing  and  the  three  hundred  pounds,  neither  more  nor  less,  dxe  cost 
us  in  the  three  years  she  was  at  Oxford— only  think,  ma'am,  of  the 
news  my  sister  sent  me  of  Angy  last  week !" 

Mrs.  Maxwell  had  felt  far  more  charitably  towards  Angelina 
since  she  had  ceased  to  dread  her  power  over  l^ilip,  and  it  was 
with  real  kindness  she  expressed  a  hope  that  no  ill  had  befallen 
her. 

"  Well,  not  ill  exactly,"  whined  Mrs.  Sprinks,  "but  she  is  going 
to  be  married  to  a  greengrocer  in  a  London  street,  who  says  the 
only  music  fit  tor  such  as  him  is  what  he  hears  the  Talian  boys 
grind  on  their  organs,  and  who  will  expect  Angy  to  wear  a  cotton 
gown  and  mind  ^e  shop.  Ifs  all  my  sister's  doing,  I  know;  she 
was  always  plaguing  me,  and  saying  I  was  doing  worse  than  only 
wasting  my  money  in  giving  Angy  what  she  called  '  a  would-be 
lady 'a  education;  and  now  she  writes  me  word  I  may  think  my- 
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self  lucky  I  have  done  eo  little  harm,  and.  hopes  I  shall  be  thanlc- 
ful  to  hear  my  daughter  has  a  prospect  of  settling  herself  so  rs^ 
spectably.  Respectably,  indeea!  I  wish  John  had  his  threm 
hundred  safe  in  his  pocket  again,  that  I  do.  Susan  says  Aur. 
Brown  is  a  kind,  steaay,  well-to-do  man,  who  will  lead  Ang^  aJX 
right,  and  make  her  a  good  useful  woman  some  day;  and  John. 
seems  rather  glad  at  the  news  than  otherwise,  but  I  own  to  you* 
Mrs.  Maxwell,  I  thought  of  something  better  for  our  girl,  after  all 
we  had  spent,  than  to  look  after  potatoes  and  cabbages  in  a  LondoBi. 
shop!" 

^^  She  won't  have  much  room  for  those  iron  hoops  there,"  waa 
Mrs.  Maxwell's  first  laughing  thought.  ^'  Well,  ma'am,  it  certainly 
does  seem  a  pity,"  she  said,,  aloud,  ^^  that  so  much  good  money* 
should  have  been  spent  to  get  what  would  have  been  better  lere 
alone;  but  what  is  done  cannot  be  helped;  it*s  no  use,  as  they  saj^, 
crying  over  spilt  milk.  Miss  Angy  might  have  had  worse  luck: 
than  this,  only  I  don't  quite  understand  how  she  has  made  up  her 
mind  to  do  anything  so — sensible,  if  you  won't  take  offence  at  my 
saying  so." 

^^  No  offence  taken,  ma'am,  where  none  is  meant.  Susan  says 
she  began  talking  to  the  girl  as  soon  as  she  went  to  her  about  the 
nonsense  of  aping  dress  and  manners  which  did  not  belong  to  her 
station,  and  Angy  saw  how  happy  her  aunt  and  cousins  were  doing* 
their  duty  where  God  had  placed  them ;  so,  by  degrees,  she  began 
to  think  that  busy,  useful  hands  made  merry  hearts,  and  that  a  good 
husband,  whose  home  she  could  make  happy,  would  be  better  than 
all  the  balls  and  love-stories  she  had  liked  before;  and  then,  just  at 
the  right  time,  came  this  Mr.  Brown  with  his  plain,  honest  wooing. 
Susan  backed  him,  of  course,  and  so  Angy  soon  said,  '  Yes.'  I 
hope  she  will  be  happy ;  but,  law's  me,  she  little  knows  the  cares 
she'll  have  as  a  family  comes  around  her;  it's  a'most  enough  to 
break  one's  back,  that  it  is ! " 

^'  Oh !  the  back  is  well  jointed,  and  bends  to  its  burdens  instead 
of  breaking,"  said  Mrs.  Maxwell,  cheerily.  "  I  am  very  glad  Miss 
Angy  has  such  happy  prospects.  But  here  come  all  the  children 
back  from  tea;  it  does  one's  heart  good  to  see  them  look  so  happy. 
I  would  rather  be  this  Duke  of  Marlborough,  with  all  these  young 
innocent  things  about  my  park,  than  the  first  duke  who  brought 
the  palace  to  the  family  by  spilling  the  blood  of  his  fellow-creatures, 
and  gaining  victories  with  tne  lives  of  thousands  of  those  who  were 
once  happy  English  boys.  But  still  he  fought  for  his  Queen  and 
country,  and  was  a  brave,  good  man,  they  say,  and  it's  not  for  me 
to  speak  disrespectfully  of  any  one  belonging  to  Blenheim;  it  is  a 
real  blessing  to  have  them  m  our  neighbourhood.  Here  comes 
Lizzie,  and  there  is  little  Rose  Leigh,  and  there  is  your  Lucy,  Mrs. 
Sprinks;  let  xis  go  and  see  them  play  on  the  green  sward.  I  hear 
the  clergy  and  the  ladies  are  all  going  to  join  in  the  games,  and 
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thoe  iB  a  pole  ibr  tbe  bctys  to  climb^  and  races  for  the  girls^  with 
pnes  for  Doth^  and  dicTolunteera  are  marching  and  firings  and  the 
buds  pkying.     Let  na  go  and^ee  the  fun." 

And  the  two  dames  walked  oriskly  on  to  join  the  crowds  who 
hi  again  assembled  in  front  of  the  palace. 

The  eyes  of  many  were  now  fixed  on  an  active  boy  who  had 
acoeeded  in  reaching  a  greater  height  than  any  of  his  predeceesors 
a  the  pole. 

"  Well  done,  Harry  Leigh  I  One  spring'  more  1  There,  he's  all 
lat  canght  it ! "  was  shouted  as  Harry,  clinging  tight  with  one  arm 
narad  the  pole,  stretched  out  his  other  hand  to  reach  a  gaily- 
painted  top,  which,  tied  to  a  cord,  and  raised  and  lowered  by  a 
palley,  was  continually  made  to  elude  his  grasp. 

^One  spring  more  and  you  will  catch  it,"  said  the  lively,  high- 
born boy  who  held  the  lower  end  of  the  cord. 

Harry  sprang  again,  the  top  touched  his  nose,  then  jumped 
above  ms  head ;  again  he  sprang,  and  this  time  his  h^id  held  tight 
&e  toy  he  had  climbed  so  high  to  gain. 

**  Well  done,  my  boy;  you  deserve  the  top,  indeed!  You  will 
vake  a  fine  sailor  some  of  these  days,"  said  the  kind  curate,  who 
eotered  now  with  as  much  interest  into  the  sports  of  his  young 
puiihioneiB  as  at  other  times  he  watched  the  training  of  their 
imnds.  ''Who  goes  up  next?"  he  asked,  as  several  boys  came 
mond  the  foot  of  the  pole.  '^Here  are  plentv  more  balls  and  tops 
&r  an  who  are  willing  to  fetch  them,  and  bring  them  down  as 
Harry  Leigh  did." 

The  prizes  for  the  girls  were  obtained  by  feats  less  athletic,  but 
xaicely  less  active;  and  manv  a  hearty  laugh  was  heard,  and  many 
a  joung  face  beamed  with  pleasure,  as  dolls,  books,  thimbles,  and 
odier  ^fts  were  liberally  distributed  amongst  them.  Little  Mary 
Logh  was  made  perfectlv  happy  by  becoming  the  possessor  of  a 
real  sharp-pointed  pair  of  scissors,  nner  even,  she  was  sure,  thaii 
Beaae's,  while  Rose  would  not  have  changed  her  doU  for  anything 
the  Ae  saw  that  day.  And  now  an&ther  and  a  still  greater  attrac- 
tion drew  many  to  the  very  steps  of  the  portico  beneath  which  the 
JDcal  party  were  assembled;  for  there,  attended  by  his  two  do^s, 
an  itinerant  conjuror  had  established  himself,  and  was  already 
atonndinj?  the  beholders  with  the  feats  of  a  wretched-looking  but 
most  intelligent  black  poodle,  called  "  Topsy." 

''Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  there  any  question  you  would 
fike  to  ask  Topsy?  She  is  ready  to  answer  it,"  said  the  man, 
tbrowing  down  in  a  circle  some  thirty  cards  with  various  words  and 
mifflbei^ upon  them.  "Topsy,  tell  the  ladies ifyou  are  ready.  That's 
a  good  dog/'  he  added,  as  Topsy,  crouching  timidly,  laid  at  his 
feet  a  card  with  "  Yes^'  upon  it,  which  she  had  selected  from  the 
aide.  "  Now,  Topsy,  tell  us  how  many  days  a  man  works  in  the 
ieck,  and  how  many  days  he  rests,     uood  dog,  again!"  he  said, 
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for  Topsy  had  fetched  first  a  card  with  ^'  Sij^'  upon  it,  and  had 
next  selected  one  on  which  ^^  Sunday  "  was  written.  Many  more 
questions  were  put,  and  were  equally  well  answered^  before  Topsj 
was  permitted  to  enjoy  the  biscuits  brought  for  her  by  the  fair 
children  of  the  duke,  who  enjoyed  the  clevemess  of  the  poor  do/a^ 
as  much  as  they  did  for  whom  the  amusement  had  been  provided. 
To  them  the  dog's  powers  were  evidently  most  astounding;  they 

S>ressed  closer  and  closer  towards  the  Uttle  performer;  one  young 
ace  peeped  over  another  to  gain  a  nearer  view.  Little  Mary 
Leigh,  who  stood  in  the  front  row,  amused  many  by  the  absorbea 
gaze  she  fixed  upon  the  dog.  With  her  large  blue  eyes  wide  open, 
her  lips  apart,  and  the  valued  scissors  held  tight,  but  sticking 
chevaux-de-frise  fashion  in  front  of  her,  she  stood  during  the  whole 
performance  so  interested,  but  eo  still,  that  it  required  but  little 
imagination  to  believe  her  spell-bound,  and  fit  to  take  her  place 
among  the  courtiers  of  the  ^^  Sleeping  Beauty,"  thrown,  as  she 
seemed  to  be,  by  a  magic  touch  into  this  attitude  of  motionless 
attention. 

^^I  say,  Mary,  won't  we  try  to  teach  our  Bogie  like  that?''  said 
quiet  W  illie,  startling  his  little  sister  from  her  tranoe  as  the  per- 
formance ended,  and  Topsy  was  allowed  to  run  away  for  a  time. 

In  all  parts  of  the  grounds  were  group  of  happy  people,  some 
stopping  to  admire  the  rich  hues  of  the  ribbon  borders  m  the  quaint 
Dutch  gardens,  others  loddng  with  delight  at  the  graceful  festoons 
of  bud  and  blossom  in  the  rosary;  while  many  wandered  along  the 
sides  of  the  lake,  where  the  water  reflected  the  grassy  slopes  and 
noble  trees  above  it,  and  was,  in  places,  so  dear  that  the  fish  were 
seen  gliding  swiftly  beneath  its  surface. 

Amon^  those  who  strolled  here  were  old  Mrs.  Leigh  and 
Bessie,  joined  by  Harry,  who  having  won  a  race,  climbed  the  pole, 
and  performed  many  other  feats  of  activity,  seemed  inclined  now 
to  attach  himself  to  his  favourite  sister  for  the  rest  of  the  afternoon. 
A  lasy  young  jack  floating  slowly  along,  about  a  couple  of  yards 
from  the  bank,  and  apparently  not  more  than  a  foot  below  the 
water,  attracted  Harrys  attention. 

^^I  do  believe  I  could  catch  him  by  his  tail  I"  he  cried.  And 
before  Bessie  had  time  to  hold  him  back,  he,  foi^etful  alike  of 
danger  and  of  the  best  clothes  in  which  he  was  dressed,  had  darted 
into  the  lake.  The  fish,  of  course,  swam  quickly  away,  and  Master 
Harry,  somewhat  crest&llen,  endeavoured  to  return  to  land.  This, 
however,  he  found  not  so  easy  as  he  expected;  the  soft  bottom  of 
the  lake  yielding  to  his  weight  sank  him  lower  and  lower  into  the 
mud,  and  resisted  all  the  efforts  he  made  to  extricate  his  feet. 
^  Keep  off,  Bessie;  don't  be  a  fool.  I  can  get  out  without  your 
help,"  he  cried,  as  Bessie,  frightened,  seemed  on  the  point  of 
running  into  the  water  towardb  him.  ^^Hold  off,  here's  better 
help  than  yours  coming/'  he  added,  as  Philip  Maxwell,  who  had 
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kawiftdetiBg  aboat  by  himedf  all  day,  and  had  yet  managed  at 
Btima  to  be  -very  £ur  from  Bessie,  drew  near,  and  hc^ng  out  to 
fluiy  <fe  Strang  hooked  stick  he  earned,  soon  dragged  the  youngs 
ndaa  oat  of  tho  lake.  Harry  shook  himself  like  a  'water-spamel, 
ad  ^^E*«T^Fr  ^  BesaLe's  lightened  blushing  face,  he  said,  ^  Why, 
oae  would  think  I  was  made  of  salt  or  sugar,  and  was  going  to 
nd^  to  lock  at  you,  Besme.  I  shan't  h«rt,,dioDgh  I  know  I  have 
hmafocd'for  my  pains.  I  hope  father  won't  be  angry  about  ny 
anr  troimers.  I  -dank  Aey  will  dr^  all  right,  lliank  yon  for 
^visg  me  your  stick,  Mr.  Maxwell;  it  was  a  sreat  help,  sir." 

"Had  you  not  better  sit  down,  ma'am,"  said  Philip  to  old  Mis* 
Le^  who,  depriTed  of  Bessie's  arm,  stood  quietly  looking  at  her 
gnnddiildxen;  ^'  here  is  a  nice  dry  bank,  and  this  tree  wiu  do  for 
jsn  to  lean  aeainst.  Take  hold  of  my  arm,  and  I  will  settle  you 
ifaMst  SB  well  as  Bessie  ooald." 

''TliflBk  you  kindly,  sir;  I  am  sure  you  are  very  ^ood;  I  shall 
sot  be  sorry  to  sit  down  after  my  walk.  Why,  B^e,  child,  you 
•em  all  of  a  tremble;  come  and  at  by  me  for  a  while,  and  let 
flmy  go  home.  I  think  you  had  best  do  ihat,  boy,  or  yon  will 
mH  yi  jour  dodies,  bendes  catdtin^  cold  by  keeping  on  your 
op  thugs;  you  deserre  to  be  puniAed  for  jumping  into  the 
laiety  and  a  walk  home  after  your  wetdng  will  do  you  more  good 
An  lidi&g  in  the  wa^on.  rli  tell  &tfaer  and  mother  why  I  sent 
JOB  away*'' 

&ttzy,  thmking  his  best  plan  would  be  to  obey  his  grandmother, 
■d  beginning,  too,  to  feel  rath^  unoomfbrtable  in  his  wet  boots 
ad  trousers,  walked  off  with  a  somewhat  rueful  countenanoe,  and 
Bessie  astt  down  at  her  grandmother^s  side,  while  Philip,  who  felt 
Mif  he  oould  not  leave  her  now,  stood  at  a  little  distance  from 
ihoB,  and,  as  he  looked  at  Bessie,  thought  she  had  never  seemed  so 
pRttj  .or  so  oharmng  to  him  as  she  did  then.  Tlie  evening  sun 
ent  its  rich  lays  upon  the  young  girl  ihrongh  the  widenspreading 
kaadMB  of  the  beech-*tree  beneath  wliicdi  she  sat,  and  gave  a 
udisn^r  both  to  her  sweet  yon&ful  face  and  to  the  withered  but 
fcr  fiom  unattractive  one  of  her  aged  parent,  whose  arm  was  thrown 
ioda^y  loOBd  the  neok  of  her  grandchild,  and  who,  old  woman 
ihsiigli  she  was,  could  not  lepoess  an  aroh  smile  when  she  saw  the 
rfSBtty,  sfaaBsefaeed  bek  of  Bessie,  as  Philip,  nnable  to  resist  her 
118^  drew  gsadually  neaser  and  nearer  towards  the  conscious 
At  kst  ke  is  close  to  her,  he  has  taken  in  his  her  little 
p.^g  hand,  and  he  whispers,  ^  If  you  wiU  but  forsrve  me, 
yon  wiflflMkemeso  -very  happy;  only  say  you  wiU  forgive 
M,  dear  Besne." 

What  Bessie  said  in  reply  was  in  so  low  a  tone  that  it  is  doubt- 
£d  if  even  Philip  heard  it,  but  that  he  felt  quite  satisfied  with  her 
sanrer  was  yezy  evident  by  the  bright  smile  with  which  he 
fisleaed  to  it.     And  when,  about  an  hour  later,  the  children  and 
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the  Other  viflitors  were  drawing  towardfl  the  park  gates  to  resume 
their  places  in  the  waggons  and  other  equipages  after  their  happy 
« treat-daYy  among  the  many  merry  groups  there  was  scarcely  one 
that  looJced  more  full  of  quiet  joy  than  that  of  Philip  Maxwell, 
with  old  Mrs.  Leigh  leaning  on  one  arm  and  little  Bessie  on  the 
other. 

^^  Mother/'  he  said,  when,  having  placed  the  old  lady  carefully 
by  the  side  of  Bessie  in  the  donkey-cart,  and  given  BeSsie's  hand  a 
loving  squeeze,  he  returned  to  fetch  his  n^other  from  the  park — 
^^  motner,  if  I  have  asked  Besde  Leigh  to  be  my  wife,  I  hope  you 
will  be  pleased." 

"Humph!"  said  Mrs.  Maxwell;  "Bessie  Leigh!  WeU,  Phil! 
I  think  your  father's  son  might  have  looked  higher  than  the 
daughter  of  an  under-gardener.  Not  that  I  have  a  word  to  say 
against  Bessie  herself,  boy" — for  Philip  began  to  give  signs 
of  impatient  anger — "I  have  nothing  to  say  against  Bessie;  she 
is  a  good  girl,  and  a  pretty  one,  and  knows  how  to  rear  poultry  as 
well  or  better  than  I  do  myself.  She  is  kind  to  her  old  grand- 
mother, too,  and  manages  the  younger  children  well,  so  I  won't 
go  against  you,  my  son,  if  you  have  set  your  heart  on  marrying 
JSessie,  for  1  believe  you  are  more  likely  to  be  happy  with  her — 
clever  and  industrious  as  she  is — ^than  you  would  with  a  richer  girl, 
who  might,  perhaps,  be  oroud  and  idle  too.  I  won't  say  ^  nay,' 
and  your  father  is  a  sensible  man,  and  generalljr  thinks  as  I  do,  so 
get  the  banns  put  up  as  soon  as  ^ou  please,  Phil,  and  my  blessing 
shall  be  ready  for  you  and  your  uttle  wife  whenever  you  bring  her 
home." 

"  Grrannie,  dear,"  said  Bessie,  as  she  drove  joyfiiUy  along  the 
Woodstock  road — ^*  grannie,  Mr.  Maxwell  says  you  are  to  come 
and  live  with  us,  that  father  must  spare  you  to  me,  and  that  we 
are  to  make  you  as  happy  and  as  comfortable  as  a  queen.  Oh  I 
Philip  is  so  kind,  grannie,  and  I  am  so  very,  very  happy ! " 

"  May  you  long  keep  so,  dear  child,  and  may  God,  who  has 
given  you  a  heart  to  care  for  the  happiness  of  others,  and  strength 
to  deny  yourself  what  is  most  pleasing  to  your  tasioj  if  your  con- 
science tells  you  it  is  not  risht — ^may  He  pour  His  richest  blessings 
on  you  and  on  the  husband  who  has  chosen  you,  not  only  because 
you  have  a  fair  and  winsome  face,  but  because  he  knows  you  arc 
good  and  prudent.  May  God  bless  you  both,  my  darling  Bessie, 
and  may  Mr.  Maxwell  find  in  you  the  trutli  of  those  blessed  words 
of  wise  King  Solomon,  that  *  the  price  of  a  virtuous  woman  is 
above  rubies,'  and  that  ^  the  heart  of  her  husband  nuiy  safely  trust 
in  her,  for  she  will  do  him  good  and  not  evil  all  the  days  of  her 
Ufe.'" 
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OR,  THE  DATS  OF  PHILIP  AND  MAEY. 
AN  HISTORICAL  ROMANCE.* 
Bt  "WiLLiiM  Hasbisoit  AnirswoBTH. 

iSooii  tie  ipottttj^* 

SMITHFIELD. 

L 

HOW  DSBSICK  CAJLVZK  FULFILLED  BIS  PBOMISE. 

Threb  days  afterwards,  Derrick  Carver,  upon  whom  the  Car- 
AttTs  goodness  had  operated  like  a  sovereign  cordial,  giving  him 
new  life  and  energy,  announced  that  he  was  strong  enough  to  avail 
^ooaelf  of  the  permission  he  had  received,  and,  accordingly,  the 
ioar  of  his  cell  was  unlocked  by  Mallet,  who  accompanied  him 
■>  the  palaoe  gates,  and  there  let  him  go,  never  expecting,  as  he 
fimkly  arowed,  to  behold  him  again. 

^  It  may  be  well  to  follow  him  and  see  what^  he  is  about,''  ob- 
ftnred  Rodomont,  who  was  standing  by. 

''Nay^  his  Elminence  has  strictly  forbidden  that,"  said  Mallet. 
''The  man  is  to  be  left  to  his  own  devices.  If  he  come  back,  I 
dnil  esteem  him  a  greater  fool  than  heretic." 

^Tnt,  he  will  return,"  said  Rodomont.  ^^  His  Eminence  under- 
tfnds  Imn  better  than  you  do." 

^  Well,  we  shall  see,"  rejoined  the  other. 

On  diat  Tery  day,  it  chanced  that  Bishop  Bonner  came  to  Lam- 
beth Palace,  and,  proceeding  straightway  to  the  Lollards'  Tower, 
inquired  for  the  prisoner.  On  learning  that  he  had  been  allowed 
to  go  forth,  he  flew  into  a  violent  passion,  and  declared  he  would 
lave  the  keeper  punished  for  his  gross  breach  of  duty.  Mallet 
esicused  himself,  and  referred  the  infuriated  bishop  to  the  Car- 
dinal, bnt  B<»mer  could  not  obtain  an  audience  till  his  rage  had 
kd  time  to  subside.  Pole  listened  to  his  complaints,  and  then 
lepfied,  calmly, 

^It  is  tm^  I  have  let  the  man  go  on  his  promise  to  return  in 
the  evening.'' 

*  dU  rigkti  reterved. 
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"  But  what  Is  the  promise  of  such  a  false  knave  worth?"  cried 
Bonner,  contemptuously.     "  He  will  infallibly  break  it." 

"  I  do  not  thmk  so,"  rejoined  the  Cardinal  "  But  tarry  with 
me  till  eventide,  and  you  will  see." 

Bonner  agreed,  dined  with  the  Cardinal  in  the  banqueting-hall, 
and,  as  there  were  many  other  important  guests  that  day,  he  made 
merry,  and  thought  no  more  about  the  prisoner.  While  he  was 
sitting,  however,  with  his  host  and  Priuli,  Rodomont  Bittern 
entered,  and,  bowing  to  the  Cardinal,  said, 

"  Your  Eminence  desired  to  be  informed  when  Derrick  Carver 
came  back.     As  the  clock  struck  five,  he  returned  to  his  cell." 

Pole  smiled,  and,  turning  to  the  bishop,  observed, 

*^  I  was  right  in  my  judgment  of  him,  you  perceive." 

*^  I  cannot  deny  it,"  replied  Bonner,  "  Nevertheless,  I  would 
advise  your  Eminence  to  recal  your  permission.  Most  assuredly  he 
will  do  much  mischief  out  of  doors." 

"  If  it  turn  out  so,  he  shall  be  kept  within  his  cell,"  rejoined 
Pole. 

Shortly  after  this,  Bonner  took  leave  of  the  Cardinal,  but  before 
quitting  the  palace,  he  satisfied  himself,  by  personal  inspection, 
tnat  Carver  was  safe  in  his  cell.  He  found  him,  as  usual,  reading 
the  Bible,  and  if  he  had  dared  would  have  vented  his  rage  upon 
him  by 'cansing  him  to  be  tied  to  the  whipping-post  in  the  chamber 
beneadi  and  scourged. 

^^  I  will  have  him  burnt  as  soon  as  possible,"  he  observed  to 
Mallet.  ^'  It  is  monstrous  that  such  a  vile  wretch  should  be  treated 
with  so  much  len^ncy.  And  what  of  the  Cardinal's  other  cade* 
lamb.  Mistress  Constance  Tyrrell?  Has  she  been  brought  back 
liom  her  apostasy?" 

"I  cannot  say,  in  sooth,  my  lord,"  replied  Mallet.  ''But  I 
incline  to  think  not,  seeing  she  doth  not  attend  mass." 

"Not  attend  mass!  Then  she  is  still  defiled  by  heresy,** 
cried  Bonner.  ''  We  will  have  her  at  Smithfield  in  spite  of  the 
Cardinal."    And  with  this  amiable  resolve  he  departed. 

Next  morning  Carver  went  forth  again,  returning  punctually  at 
five  o'clock  in  uie  evening,  and  he  pursued  the  same  course  for 
nearly  a  week,  rather  anticipating  his  time  than  stayingbeyond  it 
One  evening,  however,  he  did  not  appear  as  usual.  Three  hours 
more  went  by,  and  still  he  came  not,  and  then  Mallet  thought  it 
right  to  acquaint  the  Cardinal  with  his  prolonged  absence.  The 
information  caused  Pole  to  look  grave. 

"  Something  must  have  happened  to  him,"  he  said.  "  I  do  not 
believe  he  would  have  stayed  away  of  his  own  accord,  still  less  do 
I  deem  he  has  any  design  of  evasion.  Send  Rodomont  Bittern 
tome." 

On  Rodomont's  arrival,  the  Cardinal  ordered  him  to  make 
immediate  inquiries  after  the  prisoner,  and  to  take  any  persons 
with  him  who  might  aid  in  the  quest. 
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^My  owa  opinion  is  that  the  man  Bm  fallen  into  a  snare,^  Pole 
aid.  "  But  I  leave  it  to  your  shrewdness  to  discover  what  has 
keoae  of  hiaa." 

^  In  obedience  to  jour  Eminence's  injinnctions  his  movements 
hie  not  been  watehed/'  replied  Rodomont^  ^  so  that  we  have  no 
doe  to  guide  us»    Neverihdess^  I  will  essay  to  find  him." 

'^  About  the  business  forthwith,  and  with  a  good  heart,"  said  the 
CbdinaL  ^^  You  are  quick-witted,  and  your  penetration  will 
pot  you  on  the  right  track." 

Taking  with  hua  his  lieutenants^  Jack  Holiday  and  Nick  Simnel, 
SodcMBonft  set  out  on  his  mission.  Revolving  what  the  Cardinal 
hd  said  while  diamifinng  him,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
ifaali  get  on.  the  right  track  by  going  to  Bonner,  who^  he  sus- 
pected, I)ad  a  strong  motive  for  keeping  the  prisoner  out  of  the 
wy. 

Accordingly,  he  entered  the  CardinaTs  barge  with  his  friends, 
yddiDg  the  oarsmen  row  them  with  all  possible  despatch  to  the 
itairs  at  Paul's  Chain,  where,  landing,  they  made  the  best  of  their 
vay  to  the  palace  of  die  Bishop  of  London — a  large  edifice,  which 
tfaui  stood  OD.  the  north-west  side  of  the  cathedral. 

From  the  porter  at  the  palace  ^te  they  ascertained  that  Bonner 
vas  attending  vespeis  in  Saint  rauPs,  where  they  could  speak 
vith  hiiA  on' the  conclusion  of  the  service.  Rodomont  then 
injiiired  from  the  porter  "vriiether  any  heretics  had  been  arrested 
imt  day.  The  nmn  replied  that  several  had  been  taken  at  a  con- 
venticle in  Foster-lane,  and  that  the  chief  sacramentary,  who  had 
h^n  holding  forth  to  the  others,  was  detained^  in  a  strong-room 
m  the  ^te  till  the  lord  bishop  should  decide  what  was  to  be 
done  with  him. 

Bodomont  then  explained  to  the  porter  that  he  was  an  officer  in 
Ckrdinal  Pole's  household,  and  with  his  companions  was  in  search 
of  an  heretical  prisoner  named  Derrick  Carver,  and  this  perchance 
ng^t  be  he. 

^  Marry,  'tia  the  very  man,"  replied  the  norter. 

Whereupon,  he  unlocked  the  door  of  the  strong-room,  and 
dewed  ihem  Carver  within  it,  seated  on  a  bench,  wiui  his  hands 
tied  behind  his  back  with  cords*  Rodomont  would  fain  have 
GBrried  him  off  at  once,  but  this  the  porter  would  not  permit,  saying 
tibrjf  must  taxiy  till  the  bishop  returned  from  Saint  raid's. 

mlf  an.  hour  ekpeed  before  Bonner  made  his  appearance,  and 
when  he  found  Rodomont  and  his  comrades  there  he  was  exceed- 
iogiy  wzath^  and  refused  to  give  up  the  prisoner. 

^The  knave  was  taken  at  a  conventicle  in  Foster-lane,"  he 
wadj  ^  where  he  was  preaching  heretical  doctrines,  praying  against 
ker  Majeety,  and  giving  the  communion  according  to  the  pro- 
Idbited  book  of  service.  I  greatly  marvel  that  the  Cardinal  should 
a&ow  such  a  pestilent  wretch  to<  go  forth  to  spread  contagion 
ikoad.     Depart  now,  and  tell  his  Eminence  that  I  will  bring  back 
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the  man  to  liim  to-morrow*  He  is  safe  here,  as  ye  can  bear* 
witness." 

"  Our  orders  are  to  bring  him  back  wherever  we  may  findhim,*^ 
rejoined  Rodomont,  ^^  and  those  we  must  obey." 

'*  What  I "  cried  Bonner.  "  Will  ye  take  him  from  me  by  force?** 

"  We  trust  your  lordship  will  not  drive  us  to  that  extremity,** 
replied  Rodomont.  ^^  We  claim  this  man  as  the  Lord  Cardinal*8 
prisoner,  and  we  require  your  lordship  to  deliver  him  up  to  us.  X£ 
you  resist,  the  fault  will  rest  with  you." 

**  E'en  take  him,  then,"  rejoined  Bonner,  furiously.  ^  But  ye 
may  rest  assured  I  will  not  be  robbed  of  my  prey.  He  is  a  preacher 
of  neresy  and  sedition,  a  blasphemer  and  traitor,  and  I  will  bum. 
him  in  spite  of  the  Cardinal.  It  shall  go  hard  if  I  bum  not 
Mistress  Constance  Tyrrell  at  the  same  time  " 

Rodomont  and  his  comrades  stayed  to  hear  no  more^  but  carried 
off  the  prisoner,  and  placing  him  in  the  barge,  conveyed  him  to 
Lambeth  Palace.  On  arrivmg  there  they  took  him  at  once  before 
the  Cardinal,  and  Rodomont  explained  what  had  occurred. 

"  Your  Eminence  will  perceive  that  I  was  forcibly  detained,** 
said  Carver.  ^^  Had  it  not  been  so,  I  should  have  returned  at  the 
appointed  hour  " 

^^I  sent  you  not  forth  to  propagate  heresy  and  sedition,'*  said 
Pole,  severely.  ^^  You  have  broken  the  compact  between  us,  and 
abused  my  confidence.     You  can  ^o  forth  no  more." 

Carver  bowed  his  head  in  submission,  and  was  taken  to  his  cell 
in  the  Lollards'  Tower. 

n. 

HOW  A  SOLEMN  PK0CE88I0N   WAS  FOBMED  AT  SAINT  FAUUS's,   AND  SET  FOBTH 
TOWABDS  SMITHPIELD. 

Five  Protestant  divines,  amount  whom  were  Hooper,  the  de- 
prived Bishop  of  Gloucester,  and  Rogers,  a  prebend  of  Saint 
Paul's,  having  been  excommunicated  and  delivered  to  the  sherifisy 
and  continuing  firm  in  the  maintenance  of  their  opinions,  they 
were  doomed  to  death  at  the  stake.  It  was  appointed  that  Hooper 
should  suffer  at  Gloucester,  and  Rogers  at  Smithfield,  and  it  was 
furthermore  appointed  that  Rogers  should  be  the  first  to  die. 
Rogers,  we  may  mention,  was  one  of  the  first  theological  scholars 
of  me  age,  and  had  assisted  Tyndal  in  translating  the  Bible  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VIH. 

At  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Gardiner  and  Bonner,  the  King 
consented  to  be  present  at  the  celebration  of  this  act  of  fiiith,  but 
Cardinal  Pole  refused  to  attend  it,  stating  that  he  would  not  coun- 
tenance such  a  proceeding.  Enraged  at  his  opposition,  the  two 
prelates  took  the  only  revenge  in  their  power,  and  procured  a 
warrant  from  the  Queen  authorising  them  to  compel  the  attend- 
ance at  the  terrible  ceremonial  of  any  heretical  prisoners  they  might 
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dengoate.  Armed  with  this  warrant,  on  the  night  previous  to  the 
OEBcadon  they  gave  notice  to  the  Cardinal  that  they  should  send 
bi  Derrick  Carver  and  Constance  Tyrrell  at  an  early  hour  on  the 
noRow.  , 

That  night,  as  enjoined  by  the  Cardmal,  and  as  her  own 
fcelings  would  have  prompted  without  the  injunction,  Constance 
■ever  sought  her  couch,  but  spent  the  hours  in  prayer  and 
aeditation.  Before  daybreak  she  awoke  old  Dorcas,  who  was 
dambmng  tranquilly,  and  with  her  aid  attired  herself  carefully  in 
duk  hafamments,  and,  thus  prepared,  patientiy  awaited  the  anti- 
elated  sununons.  Ere  lo^,  a  gentie  tap  was  heard  without,  and 
iae  door  being  opened  by  Dorcas,  tiie  Cardinal  entered* 

^  I  have  come  to  see  you  before  you  set  out,  daughter,"  he  said. 
^Hy  own  heart  is  sad.  I  have  passed  the  night  in  vigil  and 
payer,  yet  I  do  not  feel  comforted.  I  cannot  divest  myself  of  the 
diead  toat  this  day  will  be  prejudicial  to  our  religion.  A  just  man 
ii  about  to  be  sacrificed,  and  his  blood  will  cry  out  for  vengeance. 
Bat  here  come  the  guard,"  he  added,  as  Rodomont  and  his  com- 
pmons  appeared  at  the  doorway.     "  Are  you  ready?" 

^  Quite  ready,"  she  replied.  ^^  But  before  I  leave,  let  me  crave 
ft  blesing  from  your  Eminence." 

"  You  have  it,  daughter,"  he  replied,  extending  his  arms  over 
her.  ^  May  Herfven  sustain  you  during  the  awful  scene  you  will 
be  compelled  to  witness ! " 

Quitting  the  room,  she  followed  Rodomont  and  the  others  to 
ike  outer  court.  At  the  Lollards'  Tower  they  were  joined  by 
Oeirick  Carver,  who  was  brought  forth  by  Mallet.  On  beholding 
Cmslano^  the  enthusiast  uttered  a  joyiul  exclamation,  but  he 
was  not  permitted  to  converse  with  her,  and  the  partv  proceeded 
ia  silence  to  the  wharf  without  the  palace  gate,  where  lay  a  barge, 
vhich  had  been  sent  for  the  prisoners  by  Bonner. 

Within  this  vessel  were  two  Dominicans,  an  of&cer  of  the  guard, 
tnd  a  couple  of  halberdiers.  At  the  prow  was  displayed  a  black 
banner^  on  which  was  inscribed  the  words:  ExuBGE,  DOMIKE, 

»  JUDICA  CAU8AM  TUAM,  ET  MSSIPENTUB  INIMICI  FiDEI. 

The  prisoners  having  entered  the  barge  with  Rodomont  Bittern, 
vfao  had  been  enjoined^^by  the  Cardinal  to  attend  them,  the  vessel 
m^pnshed  oSj and  moved  down  the  stream. 

The  morning  was  dark  and  raw.  A  fog  hung  over  the  river, 
panly  Gonoeahng  the  objects  on  its  banks.  Omcers  and  men 
maintained  a  moody  silence,  and  the  only  sound  heard  was  a  dole- 
fbl  hymn  chanted  by  the  Dominicans,  and  taken  up  by  the  occu- 
pants of  some  skiflfs  that  had  accompanied  the  barge  from  Lambeth. 

At  Paul's  Wharf  the  prisoners  were  landed,  and  conducted 
tbence  up  Bonnet's  HUl  and  Paul's  Chain  to  the  Cathedral. 

Matins  were  just  over,  and  within  the  broad  nave  of  the  noble 
&ae  a  gre&t  number  of  priests,  attired  in  their  robes,  were  as- 
sembled,  prior  to  marching  in  solemn  procession  to  Smithfield. 
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In  the  aides,  guaarded  by  halbezdieis,  were  collected  groi^m  of 
reeuaants  of  botn  sexee^  brought  thither  to  give  effect  to  the 
oeremomaL  Apart  from  these,  but  likewise  brought  from  prison 
to  grace  tl^e  procession,  were  several  deprived  divines  of  the  Pro- 
testant Church,  some  of  whom  afterwards  testified  to  their  fitith 
at  the  stake,  while  others  were  starved  in  their  cells,  or  died  from, 
ill  treatment  Many  who  then,  met  on  that  melancholy  mom,  and 
exchanged  a  friendly  greeting,  or  a  few  words  of  comfort,  saw  each. 
Qither  for  the  last  time  on  earth.  But  in  the  faces  of  these  stout* 
hearted  champions  of  the  Protestant  Church  no  traces  of  doubt  or 
£scouiagement  could  be  discerned.  They  were  evidently  pre- 
pared to  meet  their  fate  with  resolution. .  Neither  did  they  numifeat 
sorrow  for  the  brother  about  to  suffer,  regarding  him  as  one  whose 
trials  were  well-nigh  o^er,  and  who  was  certain  of  meetbg  his 
reward. 

Within  the  nave  and  aisles  were  congregated  a  vast  number  of 
spectators  of  the  solemn  scene. 

Close  to  one  of  the  enormous  columns  lining  the  south  aisle 
of  the  magnificent  fane  stoo^  Constance.  She  was  looking  with  a 
wistful  eye  at  the  deprived  Protestant  divines,  when  her  own 
name  was  breathed  in  ner  ear  by  some  one  close  behind. 

Not  doubting  who  spoke,  she  partly  turned  her  head,  and  per- 
ceived Osbert  Clinton,  who,  screened  from  the  guard  by  the  pillar, 
bad  contrived  to  approach  her.  The  only  person  who  noticed  the 
man<Buvre  was  Bodomont,  but  the  kind-hearted  fellow  looked 
another  way,  and  tded  not  to  hear  what  was  passing. 

Not  mudi  was  said — but  the  few  words  spoke  of  the  yooi^ 
man's  wretchedness  at  the  protracted  separation  from  her  he  love£ 

''  Be  patient,"  she  said.    /'  All  wiU  be  weU  in  the  end." 

^^Talk  not  to  me  of  patience,"  he  rejoined.  ^^I  am  unable  to 
practise  it.  My  heart  will  burst  in  the  effort.  I  cannot  live  with- 
out you,  Constance.  Commit  yourself  to  me,  and  I  wiU  free 
you.  You  will  be  gone  before  the  guard  can  notice  your  absence; 
and  once  mingled  with  the  throng,  ^ou  will  be  safe.    Come ! " 

^^I  cannot---dare  not  so,"  she  replied.  ^^  What  would  the  good 
Cardinal  think  of  me  if  1  complied?" 

**  Heed  him  not,  but  think  of  me,  whom  you  doom  to  misery  by 
hesi&tion.  Do  not  throw  away  this  chance.  Another  may  not 
occur." 

•^^Pass  if  you  will,"  interposed  the  friendly  Bodomont,  in  a  low 
voice.     "I  shall  hear  and  see  nothing." 

Squeezmg  his  arqi  by  way  of  thanks^  Osbert  renewed  his  en- 
treaties to  Constance. 

^  No,  I  cannot  do  it»"  she  rejoined.  ^^  My  word  to  the  Queen 
restrains  me.** 

<^What!  not  gone!"  exclaimed  Bodomont,  looking  round. 
*«  Pest !  it  is  now  too  late." 
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Juk  then  a  nMyvement  took  place  in  the  zutTe^  and  the  attention 
i^the  goaid  was  dzaiini.  to  the  priaoneie. 

Ckd  in  liis  full  xoibefl^  wearing  hk  mitre,  and  canying  his 
aoKT,  Bonner  wuecL  from  the  sacnsty.  Before  him  were  borne 
two  kige  floN^r  croBBea,  and  the  piz  under  a  rich  canopy.  At 
litt  nme  time^  the  procession  was  marshalled  by  the  priests.  Long 
nx  tapers  were  ligkted  and  distributed  among  the  recusants, 
vh>were  com^^eUed  to  carry  them;  the  Protestant  divines  being 
sloie  exemptea.  &om  thia  degrading  c&ce. 

Aisoon  as  tbe  procession  was  formed,  the  halberdiers  at  the  head 
of  it  marchf^  through  the  great  western  portal  of  the  cathedral, 
isd  were  followed  by  a  long  line  of  recusants,  men  and  women, 
Veuiiig  Bghted  tapexs.  Amongst  these  were  Constance  and  Derrick 
Omer. 

Then  came  the  deprived  Protestant  clerg^r,  walking  two  and 
tVQw  They  were  succeeded  hj  monks  and  friars  in  the  habits  of 
their  orders.  Then  came  priesta  in  their  robes,  and  lastly  Bonner 
Uffisd^  attired  as  we  have  described,  and  preceded  by  the  lar^e 
■ber  crosses  and  the  fix.  On  either  ade  of  the  sacramentanes 
vere  halberdiers  to  keep  off  the  crowd.  Nor  was  this  the  only  pre- 
omtion  taken.  Outside  the  cathedral  there  was  a  detachment  of 
aoonted  arqodbuseiB  to  clear  the  way  for  the  train,  while  a  band 
of  ardiera  hroi^t  up  the  rear. 

As  the  Txrocession  issued  forth  from  Saint  Paul's^  the  bells  of 
Saint  Martin's,  Ludgate^  and  other  churches  on  the  line  of  way^ 
b^aa  to  toU  slowly  and  solemnly. 

III. 

THE  HALT  At  VEWGAXE. 

It  was  a  day  of  triumph  to  Bonner,  and  his  heart  swelled  with 
pdde  and  gratified  vengeance  as  he  marched  along.  The  pre- 
dncts  of  the  cathedral  were  crowded  with  spectators,  as  indeed 
were  aU  the  streets  traversed  by  the  c(»rt^ge  on  its  way  to  Smith- 
idd.  The  majority  of  the  beholders  being  Romanists^  they  )>ros- 
trated  themselves  devoutly  as  the  host  went  by^  while  the  priests 
ieisoinpanying  the  bishop  sprinkled  them  with  holy  water.        | 

However,  there  were  many  who  refused  to  kneel,  and  who  were 
only  restrained  by  fear  from  giving  utterance  to  their  abhorrence 
of  the  ceremony.  As  the  train  was  passing  through  Ludgate,  a 
Biaa  called  on^  in  a  atentorian  voice,  ^So,  my  masters,  at  last,  we 
bare  got  the  Inquisition  in  England!'^  But  scarcely  had  the 
Vffds  escaped  him,  when  he  was  seized,  and  dragged  df. 

Arrived  at  Newgale,  where  Prebend  Rogers  had  been  kept 
BBoe  bis  condemnation,  the  cortege  came  to  a  halt,  and,  after  a 
«iart  dehYf  the  prisoner  was  brought  forth.    He  was  a  man  of 
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middle  age,  tall  of  stature,  thin,  but  well  built,  dark-complexioned^ 
and  possessing  a  ffraye,  intelligent  countenance. 

He  looked  perfectly  composed,  and  remarked,  as  he  noticed  the 
extent  of  the  cortege,  ^^  Ye  make  as  great  a  show  as  if  ye  were 
about  to  conduct  me  to  a  festival,  and  not  to  the  stake." 

While  the  sheriffi,  who  had  charge  of  the  doomed  man,  and 
who  wore  their  robes  and  chains,  were  mounting  their  .horses, 
a  painful  incident  occurred.  With  loud  cries,  that  ought  to  have 
moved  every  breast,  a  woman,  having  a  young  child  in  her  arms, 
and  with  several  other  terrified  chfldren  clinging  to  her,  burst 
through  the  ranks  of  the  halberdiers,  exclaiming,  ^^For  Christ  our 
Saviour's  sake,  let  me  bid  a  last  farewell  to  my  husband!" 

^^  Get  hence,  importunate  and  troublesome  woman ! "  cried  one 
of  the  sheriffi,  named  Woodroofie,  in  loud  and  harsh  tones.  ^^  This 
man  is  not  thy  husband." 

"  I  protest  to  you  he  is,  sir,"  she  rejoined,  in  extremity  of  an- 
guish, ^^  my  lawful  husband,  and  these  are  our  children." 

"  Spawn  of  the  devil ! "  shouted  Woodrooflfe.  ^'  Away  with  all 
thy  brood  of  Satan,  or  the  men  shall  drive  you  hence  with  their 
halberds.     You  ought  to  know  that  a  priest  cannot  marry." 

*'  We  have  been  married  these. fourteen  years,  sir,"  said  Rogers. 
"  I  pray  you  suflFer  her  to  come  to  me.  'Twill  be  a  comfort  to 
her  and  to  the  children  to  say  farewell*  and  receive  my  blessing* 
Our  parting  will  be  short,  if  you  are  a  husband  and  a  father 
yourself  you  will  not  be  deaf  to  my  appeal" 

^^  I  am  both,  yet  will  I  not  suffer  her  or  her  base-bom  brats  to 
come  near  thee,"  roared  Woodrooffe.  "  Push  them  away  with 
your  pikes,  if  they  will  not  retire  peaceably,"  he  added  to  the 
guard. 

^^  Heaven  forgive  you  I"  exclaimed  Rogers,  as  his  wife  and 
children  were  tli^ust  aside.  ^^  'Twas  the  sole  consolation  I  asked, 
and  that  is  denied  me." 

Shortly  after  this  interruption,  the  cortege  moved  forward  again, 
the  condemned,  closely  attended  by  the  sheriffs  and  their  officers, 
following  next  after  Bonner. 

On  either  side  of  the  doomed  man  walked  a  priest  with  a  crucifix 
in  his  hand,  one  or  other  of  whom  was  constantly  dinning  exhor- 
tatij>ns  to  repentance  into  his  ears.  To  these  he  would  not  listen, 
but  recited  aloud  the  Miserere.  His  firm  deportment  and  serene 
countenance — for  he  speedily  recovered  his  composure — produced 
a  strong  effect  upon  the  beholders. 

The  bell  of  Saint  Sepulcli&re's  tolled  solemnly,  as  the  procession 
wended  its  way  along  Giltspur-street,  and  the  bells  of  die  two 
churches  dedicated  to  Saint  Bartholomew  filled  the  air  with  the 
like  dismal  clangour,  as  the  head  of  the  cavalcade  rode  into  Smith- 
field. 
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IV. 

SmTHTDUJ)  JS  THE  SECTEEirTH  CBNTUBT. 

Ko  park  of  Lfondon  ia  richer  in  historical  recollectioiui  of  various 
kxnda  than  Sxnithfield.     In  this  enclosure,  which  in  old  old  times 
VIS  a  broad  and  pleasant  field,  bring  without  the  City  walls  on  the 
BfBth-westy  'were  neld  jousts  and  tournaments  on  the  most  splendid 
Kale,  and  attended  by  kings,  foreign  potentates  and  ambassadors, 
Bobks,  knigbts,   and  dames  of  the   highest  rank  and  peerless 
beauty.     Barxieis  were  frequently  set  up  ^n  Smithfield  by  Ed- 
ward 111.^  and  berea  grand  tournament,  which  lasted  for  a  week, 
was  given  b^y  the  same  monarch,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  in 
braiour  of  tbe  beautiful  Alice  Perrers,  by  whose  charms  he  was  be- 
witched. Another  grand  tournament  was  held  here  by  Richard  II., 
on  which  occasion  sixty  knights  on  richly  caparisoned  coursers, 
and  each  attended  by  a  lady  of  honour  mounted  upon  a  palfrey, 
rode  from  the  Tower  to  Smithfield,  where,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Kng  and  Queen  and  chief  nobles,  many  commendable  courses 
were  run.     In  the  same  reign,  the  Earl  of  Mar  came  from  Scot- 
knd  to  challenge  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  and  the  trial  of  skill 
took  place  at  Smithfield,  residting  in  the  overthrow  of  Mar,  who 
W88  so  sererely  hurt  by  his  opponent  that  he  died  on  the  way 
back.     In  the  time  of  Henry  I  v .,  the  Earl  of  Somerset,  Sir  John 
Cornwall,  Sir  Richard  Arundel,  and  others,  tilted  with  certain 
Frenchmen;  and  in  the  same  reign  a  duel  took  place  between 
Gloucester  and  Arthur,  which  would  have  terminated  fatally  but 
far  the  King's  interference.     In  the  succeeding  reign.  Sir  Robert 
Carey  fought  an  Aragonese  knight  at  Smithneld,  and  slew  him. 
Sevcxal  desperate  combats  occurred  here  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
YI^  but  we  cannot  dwell  upon  them,  and  must  conclude  our 
brief  summary  by  allusion  to  the  famous  encounter  between  Lord 
Scales  and  the  Bastard  of  Burgundy,  held  before  Edward  lY.,  at 
which  the  English  noble  had  the  advantage,  both  mounted  and  on 
foot,  with  pole-axe  as  well  as  with  spear. 

Manj  judicial  combats  were  likewise  fought  at  Smithfield, 
and  here  it  was  that  the  armourer  was  slain  by  his  false  servant 
— B  picturesque  incident  introduced  with  admirable  effect  by 
Shakspeare  in  the  Second  Part  of  "Henry  VI."  Other  oc- 
currences of  a  yet  more  tragical  character  are  not  wanting  to 
deepen  the  interest  of  the  spot.  At  the  north  of  the  field,  and 
between  a  large  pool  and  a  track  of  marshy  land,  grew  some 
gigantic  elms,  and  amidst  these  stately  trees  stood  a  permanent 
giSows,  at  which  the  creat  Scottish  hero,  William  Wallace,  was 
barbarously  hanged,  and  while  yet  breathing,  disembowelled  and 
quartered.     In  Uie  centre  of  the  field  the  LoUards  were  burnt,  and 
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on  the  same  spot^  at  a  later  date,  numberless  victims  of  the  tyrant 
Henry's  rage  perished  in  the  same  fearful  manner. 

The  darkest  page,  however,  in  the  annals  of  Smithfield  belongs 
to  the  period  under  conaderation. 

But  Smithfield  has  lively  as  well  as  sombre  traditions.  Here 
the  famous  Bartholomew  Fair  was  held,  the  humours  of  which, 
have  been  painted  by  Ben  Jonson.  Though  the  amusements  of* 
this  annual  (^ty  carnival  might  scandalise  the  present  decorous 
generation,  they  suited  our  forefathers,  who  had  no  objection  to 
a  little  riotous  excess.  In  the  kst  century,  when  Bartholomew- 
Fair  was  at  its  zenith,  excellent  theatrical  lepreaentalions  were 
given  there,  and  Fielding  himself  had  a  booth  at  Smithfield.*^ 
However,  tastes  dianged.  Bartholomew  Fair  lost  its  attractions, 
was  voted  a  nuisance,  and  finally  abolished,  though  it  lingered  on 
till  within  the  last  few  years. 

At  the  period  of  our  history  Smithfield  retained  most  of  its 
original  features.  It  was  still  an  open  field  without  the  walls,  re- 
sorted to  by  the  cilizens  for  purposes  of  recreation,  and  was  con- 
stantly used,  as  at  an  earlier  date,  for  ^nd  military  displays  and 
for  public  executions.  The  grove  of  giant  elms,  willi  the  gallowB 
in  the  midst,  was  sdll  standing  near  me  pool,  and  no  part  of  the 
broad  enclosure  had  as  yet  been  encroached  upon. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  area,  partially  screened  by  a  large  man- 
ffion,  stood  the  Priory  of  Saint  Bartholomew,  a  noble  religious 
institution  founded  in  the  time  of  Henry  I.,  by  Rahere,  the  King's 
minstrel,  and  which  flourished  until  the  dissolution  of  the  monas- 
teries, when  it  was  granted  by  Hemry  Vin.  to  his  Attorney- 
General,  Sir  Ridiard  Ilich.  The  size  and  importance  of  the  priory 
will  be  understood  when  it  is  stated  that  in  addition  to  the  abode 
and  dormitories  of  the  prior  and  monks,  the  establishment  com- 
prised a  large  conventual  church,  refectory,  hall,  cloisters,  courts, 
and  numerous  offices,  together  with  eztendve  gardens — among 
which  was  a  mulberry'^arden.  The  splendid  church  was  partially 
pulled  down  and  the  materials  sold,  but,  on  the  accession  of 
Queen  Mary,  the  remnant  of  the  sacred  pile,  together  with  oilier 

E>rtions  of  the  monastery,  were  restorea  to  the  brotherhood  of 
lack  Canons,  from  whom  they  had  been  wrested,  and  contumed 
in  their  hands  till  the  time  of  Elizabeth^  when  the  fraternity  was 
ejected. 

In  front  of  the  priory,  as  above  stated,  was  a  lar^  and  pic- 
turesque mansion,  which  delighted  the  eye  with  its  hi^h  pointed 
roof,  carved  gables,  richly-sculptured  portals,  and  muUioned  win- 
dows. Adjacent  to  this  habitation  was  an  ancient  gateway,  leading 
to  Ihe  conventual  church,  over  the  pointed  arch  of  which  was  a 
tabernacle  containing  a  statue  of  Saint  Bartholomew  holding  a 
knife.    On  the  north  of  the  priory  ran  a  long  narrow  lane,  with 

*  Bee  Mr.  Morley'g  "Memoirs  qf  Barthohmew  Fov*"**  work  Aill  of  cnriouf 
rewarcb,  and  deUghtfUly  written. 
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detadied  houes  and  gardens  on  either  side  of  it,  eommtinicating 
vidi  Aldeiagate-Btreet. 

On  the  south  ade  of  Smithfield  stood  the  old  hospital  belonging 
to  the  priory,  at  the  rear  of  which  was  the  church  of  St  Bartho- 
looieir  the  iLeas.  On  the  west  of  the  area  were  a  few  scattered 
khitatioitt,  amofn^t  which  were  three  renowned  hostels,  the 
&2Bt  Catherine's  Wheel,  the  King^s  Head,  and  the  Rose.  Here 
isother  narrow  lane,  skirted  by  small  tenements,  ran  down  to 
Holbam. 

The  best  Tiew  of  Smithfield  was  from  the  ground  near  the  old 
cfaD-trees.  Standing  there,  and  looking  towards  the  City,  the 
prospect  was  exceedingly  striking.  On  the  left  was  the  priory, 
SBnnounted  by  the  square  tower  of  the  conventual  chufcn,  and 
oQDtiguons  to  it  the  andent  hospital — a  highly  picturesque  struo- 
toie.  Farther  on  was  Saint  Sepulchre's.  Ihe  north-western  angle 
«f  the  ancient  City  walls,  with  its  ramparts  and  battlements,  was 
mm  to  great  advantage  from  this  point.  Hundreds  of  lofty  and 
dender  spires,  graceful  steeples,  crocJceted  pinnacles,  and  embattled 
toiiQS,  long  since  destroyed,  met  the  gaze.  But  tiie  ^rand  object 
flf  all  was  the  venerable  Gothic  cathedral,  with  its  spire,  upwards 
of  five  faandred  feet  in  height,  which  could  here  be  surveyea  in  all 
M  majesty  and  beauty. 

V. 

WH^T  PASSED  nr  SAINT  bastholohbVs  chubch. 

A  GRSAT  crowd  had  anembled  in  Smithfield  to  witness  the  sad 
ipedacle,  but  a  circular  space  was  k^t  clear  in  the  centre  of  the 
apea  exactly  opposite  the  ancient  gateway  leading  to  the  priory. 

Within  this  ring,  which  was  guarded  by  a  double,  line  of  hal- 
berdiers, stood  a  stout  square  oak-post,  about  nine  feet  high,  driven 
accor^  into  the  ground,  and  having  a  heavy  iron  chain  attached 
to  it  by  a  staple.  Hard  by  was  an  immense  pile  of  fagots,  with 
some  blockB  df  wood.  A  Kttle  farther  off  there  was  another  pile, 
candflting  of  bundles  of  dried  reeds. 

Close  by  the  stake  stood  three  men,  of  savage  and  repulsive 
aspect,  clothed  in  kathern  jerkins  and  tight-fitting  hose  of  blood- 
ied hne,  having  long  iron  pron^  in  their  hands. 

As  the  cortege  entered  Smithfield,  and  ihe  intended  martyr  was 
descried^  a  murmur  of  commiseration  rose  £!om  those  who  sympa- 
dused  with  ham,  but  it  was  instantly,  drowned  by  a  hurricane  of 
fierce  and  exulting  yeUs  firom  the  Bomanists. 

Meantime,  the  mounted  arquebusiers  having  cleared  a  passage 
thxom^  ^^  crowd,  iiiB  Ions  Hne  of  priests  with  their  banners 
and  crosBes^  the  reenaants  wi£  the  tapers,  tSae  deprived  Protestant 
fivines.  Boomer  and  the  condemned,  paseed  through  the  gateway, 
tni^  traversing  the  court,  proceeded  to  the  ancient  conventual 
dimch,  the  bell  of  whieh  sounded  dolefiilly  the  while. 
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At  the  portal  they  were  met  by  the  prior  of  the  Black  Canons, 
with  several  of  the  brethren  in  their  'sable  robes,  and  conducted 
to  the  places  appointed  for  them  in  the  sacred  edifice. 

The  recusants  were  ranged  on  one  side,  and  the  Protestant 
divines  on  the  other,  while  the  Homish  priests  proceeded  to  the 
presbytery.  A  chair  opposite  the  pulpit  was  assigned  to  the 
doomed  man,  on  which  he  sat  down,  with  two  halberdiers  standing 
behind  him. 

On  a  faldstool  near  the  altar  sat  PhiGp,  who  had  come  there 
quite  privately,  and  was  only  attended  by  his  confessor,  Father 
Alfonso  de  Castro.  In  the  choir  sat  Gardiner,  with  some  menibers 
of  the  council. 

Beneath  a  circular  arch,  resting  on  massive  cylindrical  pillars, 
near  the  north  transept,  stood  Osbert  Clinton,  who,  having  accom- 
panied the  cortege  from  Saint  Paul's,  had  entered  the  cnurch  at 
the  same  time  with  it,  and  stationed  himself  where  he  could  best 
see"  Constance  without  being  observed  by  the  King.  She  soon 
became  aware  of  his  presence,  but  only  ventured  occasionally  to 
look  towards  him,  and  then  her  glances  yielded  him  little  comfort. 

After  a  brief  delay,  Bonner  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  taking 
for  his  text  Saint  Paul's  words  to  the  Galatians,  "  /  tvould  they 
were  cut  off  that  trouble  you"  he  preached  a  violent  sermon  on  the 
necessity  of  punishing  heretics  ana  false  brethren  with  death,  citing 
many  authorities  in  favour  of  his  views,  and  asserting  that  to 
maintain  that  heresy  ought  to  go  unpunished  would  be  to  maintain 
that  the  worst  crimes  should  be  unchastised.  "  Heresy,"  he  said, 
^^  being  treason  against  Heaven,  deserves  the  punishment  of  treason. 
As  such  a  traitor,"  he  added,  turning  to  Rogers,  "  thou  wilt  be 
consigned  to.  a  fire,  which  will  be  to  thee  a  foretaste  of  the 
flames  in  which  thou  shalt  bum  everlastingly.  Thy  fate  will  be 
a  terrible  lesson  to  all  who  think  with  thee." 

"It  will  be  a  lesson  to  them  how  to  testify  to  their  faith,"  re- 
joined the  prebend. 

Bonner  having  descended  from  the  pulpit,  a  votive  mass  for 
taking  away  schism  was  performed  by  Gardmer,  who  solemnly  pro- 
nounced the  oration:  Deus  qui  errata  corrigis^  etdtspersa  congregas^ 
et  congregata  conservas ;  qucesumusy  super  populum  Christianum  tu€e 
unioms  gratiam  clementer  infunde :  vi  divisione  rgecta,  vero  Pastori 
EcclesuB  ttuB  se  venieSf  tiii  dign^  valeat  famtllari 

Mass  ended,  the  Dies  IrtB  was  simg  by  the  choir  of  the  Black 
Canons,  and,  while  this  was  proceeding,  the  cortege  began  to 
move,  passing  slowly  before  the  altar,  preparatory  to  quitting  the 
church. 

As  before,  a  long  array  of  priests  with  banners  walked  with 
noiseless  tread,  bowing  reverently  as  they  passed  the  altar.  Then 
came  the  recusants  carrjring  their  lighted  tapers,  but  not  a  knee 
was  bent  amongst  them,  not  a  head  inclined. 

Last  amongst  these  walked  Constance,  alone.    She  had  to  pass 
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dose  by  Philip,  who  was  seated  on  the  faldstool^  with  Gardiner 
and  Father  Alfonso  bedde  >him,  and  as  she  approached  him,  her 
itrength  bc^an  to  fail,  and  her  knees  tottered. 

She  tiiea  to  summon  all  her  energies,  but  in  vain.  In  another 
isoment  she  felt  she  must  sink.  Philip's  gaze  was  fixed  steadily 
lipoQ  her.  A  desperate  effort  to  pass  deprived  her  of  the  Uttle 
ideogth  left,  and  with  a  cry  she  let  fall  the  taper,  and  would  have 
arak  upon  the  pavement  if  the  King  himself  had  not  caught  her. 

^  Oh  that  I  could  die !  ^  she  gasped. 

"  Ko,  you  must  live  for  me,  Constance/'  whispered  Philip,  pas- 
soostely. 

She  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  with  mingled  f^r  and  aversion, 
and  then  closed  her  eyes. 

''She  has  swooned,"  said  the  King,  consigning  her  to  Rodo* 
mont,  who  liad  been  marching  behind  her.  ^^  Take  her  where 
Ae  can  be  tended." 

In  obedience  to  the  injunction,  Hodomont  bore  her  to  the 
SKcisty,  where  restoratives  were  applied  by  a  monk,  who  acted 
IS  physician  to  the  brotherhood  of  Black  Canons. 

Tms  incident,  as  may  be  supposed,  had  not  passed  unnoticed  by 
Oibert  Clinton,  whose  eyes  had  never  quitted  Constance  for  a 
Boment.  As  she  tottered  and  fell  into  the  King's  arms,  his 
figony  became  almost  unsupportable ;  and  when  she  was  borne 
to  the  aacristy  bv  Rodomont,  he  would  have  flown  instantly  to  her 
asistance  if  he  had  dared. 

Meanwhile,  the  cortege  continued  to  pass  slowly  by  the  King. 
The  Protestant  divines  made  him  an  obeisance  as  they  passed,  but 
lednlously  abstained  from  bowing  to  the  altar.  Lastly  came  the 
intended  martyr,  who  walked  with  a  firm  step,  and  head  erect. 

As  he  came  near,  Gardiner  commanded  him  to  stop,  and  thus 
iddresBed  him :  ^  John  Rogers,  somewhile  priest,  but  now  an 
eccommunicate  person,  we  have  striven  to  convert  thee,  and  by 
vhokdome  admonitions  to  reduce  thee  again  unto  the  true  faith 
ind  unity  of  the  universal  Catholic  Church,  but  have  found  thee 
olicdiiate  and  stiff-necked,  steadfastly  continuing  in  thy  damnable 
{^unions  and  heiesies,  and  refusing  to  return  to  the  lap  of  the 
haiy  mother  Church.  Wherefore,  not  being  willing  that  thou 
shouldst  infect  the  Lord's  flock  with  thine  heresy,  we  have  cast 
thee  out  from  the  Church  as  an  obstinate,  impenitent  sinner, 
and  have  lefl  thee  to  the  judgment  of  the  secular  power,  by  whom 
lium  hast  been  justly  condemned  to  perish  bv  fire<  The  punishment 
s  inflicted  apon  thee  for  the  salvation  of  thine  own  soul,  and  as  a 
8tq>  towards  the  extirpation  of  heresy." 

^  What  consequences  may  follow  my  punishment,  my  lord,  none 
of  us  can  tell/'  rejoined  Rogers;  "  but  I  am  fully  prepared  to  die." 

^Sumer  as  thou  art,  wilt  thou  be  converted  and  live?"  cried 
Gariiaer.  ^^  Here  is  her  Majesty's  pardon,"  he  added,  showing 
iim  a  scroll* 
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^  I  reject  it,**  said  Bogeis,  stoutly.  ^  I  maintam  that  the  Gfttholic 
Qunch  of  fiome  is  the  Church  of  Antichnst  Item^  that  in  the 
aacrament  of  the  altar ^ 

^  A  tmoe  to  thy  blasphemies,"  inteiiopted  Gardiner,  fbriously . 
^  Away  with  him  to  the  stake !" 

^I  am  ready,"  said  Roffeis.  ^I  bid  yoa  all  to  my  funenl  tnle. 
Yoa  shall  see  how  a  true  believer  can  dve.  If  I  Uom^  proclaim 
me  a  renegade." 

Hereupon,  the  Protestant  dirines,  who  had  listened  with  great 
satisfaction,  moved  on,  and  Rogers  followed  them  with  a  firm  step. 

While  this  occurred,  Osbert  Clinton  had  oontrived  to  steal 
unpercdred  to^he  saoisty.  Constance  had  just  reeorrcred  fiom 
her  swoon.  Luckily,  no  one  was  with  her  but  Bodonumt^  the 
monk  who  had  ten^ied  her  having  just  quitted  the  chamber. 

^  Why  have  you  come  here,  sir?"  cried  Bodomont.  ^Matters 
were  bad  enough  before,  but  your  imprudence  will  make  them 
ten  times  worse.    If  the  King  diaooveis  you,  you  are  lost." 

^  I  care  not  what  happens  tome,"  replied  C^bert.  ^  I  coald  not 
keepaway.  Fear  notibing,  Constance,"  he  added.  ^Iwill  not  quit 
yon  more. 

^  This  is  madness,"  cried  Bodomont.  ^The  King  is  certein  to 
come  hither,  and  then  you  will  be  arrested.  Hide  yonnelf  in 
iins  cupboard,"  he  added,  opening  the  door  of  a  kige  oak  ambry 
reared  against  the  wall.  ^^It  only  contains  a  few  priestly  vest- 
ments, and  you  can  stand  upright  within  it." 

But  Osbert  refused  to  move. 

^  Do  as  he  recommends,  I  implore  you,"  said  Constanqe  to  him. 
"  Yon  will  throw  away  your  life  by  staying  wiA  me." 

^^  To  be  suijs  he  wiU,"  rejoined  Bodomont,  drawing  him  away, 
and  forcing  him  into  the  ambry,  the  door  of  which  he  shot. 

The  step  was  only  just  taken  in  time.  In  another  moment,  the 
King  came  into  the  sacristy,  and,  seeing  that  Constance  had  re- 
covered, he  signed  to  Bodomont  to  leave  the  chamber. 

"  I  have  much  to  sa^  to  you,  Constance,"  he  b^an,  "  but  this 
is  not  the  moment  for  it.  Are  you  still  in  tiie  same  mood  as  when 
I  saw  you  hist?  Has  no  change  been  wrought  in  your  sentimoits?" 

'^  None,  sire,"  she  replied.  ^  I  am  quite  happy  in  the  life  I 
lead  with  the  good  Cftranal,  and  only  pray  it  may  continue." 

^  But  you  still  maintain  your  heretiod  opinions?"  said  the 
Ems. 

''Tirmhr  as  ever,  sire." 

^  And  does  not  this  awful  ceremonial  shake  you?" 

<^  On  the  contrary,  it  strengthens  my  convictions." 

^  All  heretics  are  ahke— <m  obstinate  and  contumacious,"  mut- 
tered FhiliD.  ^Constance,  you  cannot  go  back  to  the  Cardinal 
He  is  much  too  lenient  to  you.  I  shafi  ddiiver  you  to  Bishop 
Bonner,  who  will  treat  you  very  differently  " 
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''Oh!  eiie,  do  not  deliTer  me  to  that  cruel  man.  Let  me 
^  back  to  tlie  good  Cardinal,  who  has  been  as  a  father  to  me. 
Have  compftsaoa  apon  me." 

''Ton  hare  no  compassion  upon  me,  Constance,"  rejoined 
Philip.  ^  You  care  not  for  my  sufferings.  Relent  towards  me, 
asd  I  will  be  leas  ngorous  towards  you." 

*^  It  cannot  be,  die,"  she  rejoined. 

"  Be  not  hasty.  Reflect.  If  I  consign  you  to  Bonner,  your 
fate  is  certain.  After  the  execution,  the  sight  of  which  I  will 
^ue  yon,  I  will  return  for  your  answer.  A  guard  will  be  placed 
at  the  door  to  prevent  your  exit,  but  no  one  shall  disturb  you. 
Again,  I  say,  reflect     On  your  own  decision  hangs  your  fate." 

So  saying  he  quitted  the  sacristy,  the  door  of  which  was  locked 


VI. 

THE  PKOTO-ILLBTIE  OP  THE  PKOTESTAITT  CHUBC?. 

The  solemn  proceedings  we  have  described  as  taking  place  in 
Ae  coQTenteial  church  of  Saint  Bartholomew  occupied  more  than 
la  hour,  and  during  this  time  the  concourse  within  Smithfield  had 
eoBsdetably  increased*  Every  available  inch  of  ground  com- 
m^A^fr  a  view  of  the  place  of  execution  was  hj  tliis  time  occu- 
pad.  The  roo6  and  windows  of  all  the  habitations  overlooking 
die  enclosuie  were  filled,  and  the  giant  elm-trees  near  the  pool 
liad  hundreds  amon^  their  branches.  Romanists  and  Protestants 
eoold  be  readily  distinguished  from  each  other  by  their  looks— -the 
enntenaDces  of  the  former  being  fierce  and  exulting  in  expres- 
man,  while  those  of  the  other  bespoke  sorrow  and  indignation. 

On  the  left  of  the  gateway  leading  to  the  priory,  and  opposite 
the  stake^  a  kige  scaffold  had  been  erected.  It  was  covered  with 
Uack  doth,  and.  in  front  was  an  immense  cross  embroidered  in 
iSver,  undemeadi  which  was  inscribed,  Unus  Dohinus,  una 
m>ES,  UKUX  BAPTI81CA.  This  scaffold  was  intended  for  the 
TPicn^ntB  and  Protestant  divines,  and  was  guarded  by  mounted 
arquebiiBiezs. 

On  die  right  of  the  gateway  was  reared  a  long  covered  gallery, 
hong  with  odniscm  clou  of  gold,  and  emblazoned  with  the  royal 
anas.  This  gallery  was  approached  from  the  upper  windows  of 
the  mansian  against  which  it  was  set,  and  was  reserved^  for  the 
Kingy  the  iHshops,  and  the  coimcil.  It  was  likewise  guarded  by 
mounted  men-at-arms. 

The  patience  of  the  densely-packed  crowd,  eager  for  the  exciting 
ipeetaele  it  had  come  to  witness,  was  well-nigh  exhausted,  when 
the  solemn  tollii^  of  the  bell  of  the  conventual  church  announced 
Aat,  at  last,  the  intended  martyr  was  coming  forth.  Then  all 
&oue  and  tumult  suddenly  ceased,  and  deep  silence  fell  upon  the 
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In  the  midst  of  this  hush  the  doleful  hymn  chanted  by  the  monks 
could  be  distinctly  heard.  Every  eye  was  then  directed  towards 
the  gateway.  Presently  the  priests  emeiged,  carrying  the  cru- 
cifixes and  banners,  and  mounting  the  scaf&ld,  they  ranged  them- 
selves in  front  of  it.  They  were  followed  by  the  recusants  with 
lighted  torches,  who  were  placed  at  the  back  of  the  scaffold, 
while  the  middle  seats  were  allotted  to  the  Protestant  divines. 

All  these  proceedings  were  watched  with  .deep  interest  by  the 
spectators.  Many  an  eye  was  then  cast  towards  tne  royal  gallery, 
but  it  was  still  vacant. 

As  yet  nothing  had  been  seen  of  the  doomed  man^  but  now  the 
sheriffs  rode  forth  from  the  gateway,  and  in  another  moment 
Rogers  came  after  them,  still  maintaining  his  firmness  of  deport- 
ment. He  was  preceded  by  half  a  dozen  halberdiers,  and  followed 
by  two  officers,  with  drawn  swords  in  their  hands. 

At  this  moment,  Philip  came  forth,  and  sat  down  in  the  fauteuil 
prepared  for  him  in  the  centre  of  the  gallery.  Close  behind  him 
stood  Father  Alfonso,  while  on  his  right  were  Grardiner,  and 
Bonner,  and  other  prelates,  and  on  his  left  the  principal  members 
of  the  council. 

As  Philip  appeared,  a  half-suppressed  murmur  arose  among  the 
spectators,  and  had  not  their  attention  been  diverted  by  what  was 
going  on  below,  stronger  manifestations  of  dislike  mi^ht  have  been 
made.  Philip  frowned  as  these  murmurs  greeted  him,  but  made 
no  remark. 

Meanwhile,  Rogers  continued  to  march  resolutely  towards  the 
place  of  execution — some  of  the  spectators  pitying  and  comforting 
nim,  others  flouting  and  reviling  him.  His  firmness,  however,  was 
exposed  to  a  sore  trial  at  the  last.  His  unhappy  and  half-distracted 
yrife  having  followed  him  with  her  children  to  Smithfield,  had 
managed  to  force  her  way  close  up  to  the  ring  of  halberdiers 
encirdmg  the  stake;  and  as  he  came  up,  aided  by  some  charitable 
persons  near  her,  who  drew  aside  to  let  her  pass,  she  burst  forth, 
and  ere  she  could  be  prevented,  flung  herself  into  his  arms,  and 
was  strained  to  his  breast,  while  his  children  clung  to  his  knees. 

But  this  agonising  scene,  which  moved  most  of  those  who  beheld 
it,  whatever  tiieir  reugious  opinions  might  be,  was  of  brief  duration. 
Seeing  what  had  occurred.  Sheriff  W  oodrooflfe  turned  fiercely 
round,  and  roared  out,  ^^  What  I  here  again,  thou  pestilent  woman ! 
Pluck  her  from  him,  and  take  her  and  her  children  from  the , 
ground." 

"  Go,  dear  wife  and  children,*'  cried  Rogers.  "  We  shall  meet 
a^ain  in  a  better  world,  where  none  will  trouble  us.  Farewell  for 
a  little  while— only  a  little  whUe !    My  blessing  be  upon  you !  ^ 

"I  will  not  leave  you.  I  will  die  with  you,'  shrieked  his  un- 
happy wife. 

^^Let  these  cruel  men  kill  us  also,**  cried  one  of  the  younger 
children — a  little  girl.    "  We  do  not  desire  to  live.** 
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^  Pluck  them  away  instantly,  I  saj,"  roared  Woodroofie.  ^^  Why 
do  yon  hesitate?    Do  you  sympathise  with  these  heretics?'' 

^Gently,  ais,  ^ntly/'  sud  Kogers.  ^^See  ye  not  she  faints. 
Faiewell,  dear  wife,  he  continued,  kissing  her  marble  cheek. 
'You  can  take  her  now.  She  will  not  struggle  more.  Be  of 
good  dieer,  my  children.  We  shall  meet  again  in  heaven.  Once 
mae^  fiuewelL'' 

As  his  swooning  wife  and  weeping  children  were  taken  away,  he 
covert  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  wept  aloud,  but,  roused  by 
tlie  angry  voice  of  the  sheriff,  he  lifted  up  his  head,  and,  brushing 
the  tears  from  his  eyes,  marched  with  firm  footsteps  into  the  ring, 
in  the  midst  of  which  was  planted  the  stake.  No  sooner  had  he 
oome  there  than  a  priest  advanced  towards  him,  and,  holding  up 
a  OTQcifix,  besought  him  to  repent. 

But  Rogers  pushed  him  aside,  and,  turning  to  the  assemblage, 
GiDed  oat,  with  a  loud  voice, 

'^  Good  people,  having  taught  you  nothing  but<7od's  holy  word, 
aad  such  lessons  as  I  have  learnt  £:om  His  blessed  book,  the  Holy 
BQiIe,  I  am  come  hither  to  seal  my  faith  with  my  blood." 

"  Have  done,  thou  false  knave  P  cried  Woodrooffe,  **  or  I  will 
have  thy  lying  tongue  torn  from  thy  throat.  Make  ready.  Thou 
hi^  detained  us  long  enough." 

^  Nay,  treat  him  not  thus  harshly,"  interposed  the  priest. 
'^  A^ain,  I  implore  you  to  renounce  your  errors.' 

"  You  vraste  time  with  him,  good  father,"  cried  the  sheriff. 

^  Not  so,"  rejoined  the  priest.  ^^  Perchance,  even  now,  Heaven 
may  soften  his  heart." 

^  I  pray  you  let  ine  be,"  said  Rogers,  taking  a  Prayer-book  irom 
his  breast,  and  turning  the  leaves. 

<'  Thou  shalt  not  read  that  book,"  cried  the  sheriff  snatching 
it  from  himl     ^^  I  will  cast  it  into  the  fire  with  thee.    Make  ready. 

On  this  Rogers  went  up  to  the  stake,  and  pressing  his  lips  fer- 
vently to  it,  exclaimed,  "Welcome  the  cross  of  Christ !  Welcome 
eternal  Ufe!" 

On  turning  round,  he  would  have  addressed  a  few  more  words 
to  the  people,  but  the  sheriff,  perceiving  his  design,  authoritatively 
forbade  him. 

Then  one  of  the  men  standing  near  the  stake  came  up  and 
besonght  his  forgiveness. 

"  Foigiveness  for  what?  "  rejoined  Rogers.  "  Thou  hast  done 
me  no  injary  that  I  know  of." 


And  I  will  gije 

ood  about  me/' 

Vmh  tbBt,  he  took  off  his  gown  and  doublet,  and  bestowed  them 
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upon  the  man.  Then,  knedingdown  by  the  stake,  he  passed  a  few 
moments  in  deep  and  earnest  prayer;  after  whidihe  aroae^  and  aaid^ 
in  a  firm  Toioe,  ^I  am  ready." 

Thereopon,  a  smith  and  his  man,  who  were  in  attendance  inrith 
the  sheriffi,  stepped  forward,  and  patting  the  chain  around  hino, 
fastened  it  at  tne  back  of  the  stake.  £i  iron  hoop  was  likewiae 
passed  around  his  body,  and  nailed  to  the  post. 

Then  the  men  with  the  prongs  began  to  pile  the  fiigots  around 
him,  mingling  them  with  bandies  of  reeds. 

^Are  yoor  fagots  dry?**  he  inquired,  as  they  were  thus  en- 
ff«ed. 

^  Ay,  mariy  are  they,"  rrolied  the  man  to  whom  he  had  given 
his  doak  and  doublet.  ^  You  shall  not  be  long  a-buming,  I'll 
warrant  you." 

When  sufficient  &gots  had  been  heaped  around  him.  Sheriff 
Woodroo&  called  for  torches,  which  were  brought,  but  ere  they 
could  be  applied,  the  priest  again  interposed. 

^  Hold  yet  a  moment,"  he  exclaimed. 

Then  advancinf  towards  the  martyr,  who,  chained  to  the  stake 
and  half  covereaby  the  fiigote,  r^arded  him  steadily,  he  dis- 
played a  warrant  to  him,  and  said,  ^  Here  is  the  Queen's  pardon, 
necant,  I  conjure  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  spared." 

^  Away  wim  thee,  tempter ! "  exclaimed  Rogers.  ^  I  take  you 
all  to  witness,"  he  added,  with  a  loud  voice,  ^  that  I  die  in  the 
Protestant  &ith." 

^  Kindle  the  pile  instantly  ! "  vociferated  the  sheriff. 

Three  blaang  torches  were  then  applied  to  the  bundles  of  reeds, 
and  the  next  moment  the  flames  leaped  up  and  enveloped  the 
martyr. 

Many  of  the  beholders  shouted  and  exulted  at  the  terrific  spec- 
tacle, but  groans  and  lamentations  burst  from  others. 

Then  the  flame  fell  for  a  moment,  and  the  serene  countenance 
.  of  the  martyr  could  be  descried,  his  lips  moving  in  prayer.    But 
not  a  groan  or  a  cry  escaped  him. 

The  &gots  now  began  to  crackle  and  blaze.  The  flames 
mounted  higher  and  higher,  and  again  wrapped  the  martyr  from 
view. 

At  this  moment  the  sheriff  threw  the  Prayer-book  into  the  fire, 
commanding  the  assistants  to  heap  on  fresh  fiigots  as  fiust  as  the 
others  were  consumed;  and  this  was  continued  Si  the  sufferer  was 
reduced  to  ashes. 

Thus  died  the  Proto-martyr  of  the  Protestant  Church. 


iSidi  of  tj^e  JfouxUft  J^ttofL 
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A  VISIT  TO  CAPEERA. 

Is  the  etarlj  days  of  February  last,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  pay  a  yiait 
to  mjeU.  chief  in  his  Island  noma.  Tba  next  sliip  of  the  Rubattino 
Coaipanjy  which  would  touch  at  Maddalena,  the  nearest  island  to  Caprera, 
left  Genoa  on  February  13th,  and  on  the  15th,  between  eight  ana  nine 
hk  the  moming,  we  anchored,  after  a  fiigfatfully  stormy  passage,  in  the 
Mioar  of  MadLdalena.  The  first  thing  I  noticed  was  the  large  sailing-  ' 
^ost  belonging  to  Menotti  Garibaldi,  who  had  come  across  from  Capreia 
«idi  Kieaotti,  and  two  other  companions,  to  wait  for  the  Sardeffna. 
Menotii  eame  on  board,  and  welcomed  us.  He  wished  first  to  unload 
dn  gooda  hroi^jht  for  him,  and  then  take  us  over  to  Caprera. 

We  w^ii  aaboK«v  where  we  had  matters  to  arrange  with  the  customs, 

vho  keep  up  an  insupportable  surveillance  over  the  trade  with  Caprera, 

ad  fbaikd,  to  our  horror,  that  Bruizesi,  my  old  comrade  in  arms  of  1860, 

vboia  I  had  met  sig^ain  on  board  the  steamer,  had  great  difficulty  in  pre- 

vHiti^  a  silver  crown  of  honour,  intended  as  a  Christmas  present  for 

Garibaldi,  from  being  temporarily  sent  to  Cagliari.     After  this  was 

i^led,  the  cuatoma  officers  demanded  dues  to  the  amount  of  forty-eight 

ftaacB  upon  it>  bat  erentually  consented  to  take  six. 

At  length,  Menotti  sent  to  tell  us  that  he  was  ready  to  start,  but, 
ewin^  to  the  stormy  weather,  could  only  take  Bruzzesi  and  myself  with 
iaaa.  Shortly  after  twelve  o'clock  we  stepped  into  the  boat,  and,  after  an 
hear  and  a  half  s  sail,  ran  in  between  the  ree&  &cing  the  palace  of 
Caprera^  and  elFeoted  our  landing. 

I  hastened  with  Bruaaesi  up  the  beach,  gazing  at  the  windmill  and  the 
stone  hoiifle»  with  ita  older  northern  wing,  and  the  newly-built  fa9ade 
InnhiTig  tovrards  the  south.  The  part  of  the  island  which  belongs  to 
Gazihaldi,  aod  all  its  dependencies,  have  be^n  so  repeatedly  describe^ 
that  I  need  not  enter  into  any  formal  details ;  stiU,  I  will  ask  my  readers 
to  aeeonopany  mc^  through  the  rooms.  We  went  through  the  front  door 
iato  that  part  of  the  old  building  which  formerly  served  as  salon ;  from 
there  we  went  tfaroogh  the  kitchen  to  the  back  part  of  the  house,  and » 
passed  into  the  sanctuary  of  the  patient.  He  at  once  drew  me  down  to 
lam,  and  kissed  me :  I  could  not  doubt  but  that  I  was  a  welcome  guest 
I  bad  QO  chance  of  delivering  my  numerous  messages,  for  questions  and 
snswers  rapidly  pressed  upon  each  other.  I  rttuained  for  nearly  an  hour 
sbse  with  Gftribaldi,  wmle  Bruzzesi  merely  went  backwards  and  for- 
wsnis. 

Instead  o£  attempting  here  to  repeat  all  that  we  said  to  each  other,  I 

siO  describe  how  I  found  the  general.     He  was  much  better  than  I  had 

expected,  at  least,  judging  from  the  photogrilph  which  represents  him  on 

9  siek-hed.      The  face  waa  that  of  the  Dictator  of  the  Two  Sicilies  in 

%0.     Perebaoee  there  was  a  grey  hair  the  more  here  and  there,  but  I 

ID  liardly  aay  that  I  noticed  one  more.     The  expression  of  the  counte- 

<8Dce  was  cheerfa^-     He  was  lying  on  a  bed,  or  a  species  of  sofa,  pro- 

ided  with  a  moyable  reading-desk :  over  the  red  shirt  he  wore  a  dress- 
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in^-gown  of  nif  cpwn  nrauooiii^  a  poDcbo  oi  Turiuui  bIbU,  villi  a  g^nevft 
groirod,  and  a  fcx-fike  low  cap  on  Iiif  hnd.  Tlie  room  h  the  mne  h0 
has  oeeopiod  alvrnji,  m  the  oUer  pvt  of  the  ho— i,  chmfyl,  and  fanrinp 
a  flootfaem  acpecL  TaUei,  widi  letten,  booka,  a  buooMter,  a  i ' 
meter,  hc^  stand  on  ctdwr  nde  of  the  bed. 


We  bad  oot  been  long  together,  when  G«iibal£  aalced  about  Pobnd  z 
Mt  newi  I  bad?  what  I  tboufiiit  of  the  biwmm?  hov 


what  newi  I  bad?  what  I  thought 
Geiuianj'  woud  bdbare  m  the 


We  leCnmed  to  dns  fubject  at  leait  five  times  during  my  stay  m^ 
Camera,  aooietimea  when  aJone,  at  odien  in  eompan j.  It  would  be  jl 
difficolt  task  for  me  to  repeat  the  diffennt  contewations  laDj,  and  hence 
I  win  ooly  gire  a  general  idea  of  them. 

^^  The  dnlj  papers,''  I  said,  **  tfaoogb  generaD j  frtooiable  to  tiie 
Pofish  insurrection,  are  tolerablj  united  in  pre&ting  no  finounble  iasno 
for  it."  Here  Ganbddi  intetrnpted  me  with  die  remajk  that  most  €»£ 
the  papers  had  in  1860  dedaied  the  landing  at  Maasaia  an  act  of  foUy 
wbidi  could  not  poonblj  be  crowned  widi  snccem. 

While  allowing  this,  I  expressed  the  opinion  that  Ae  p^wrs  based 
their  presoppontions  on  the  general  state  of  Europe,  windi  must  have  & 
decided  influence  on  Ae  fiste  ci  this  insuncctioo  in  a  continental  and 
endosed  country.  ^Tbe  dangers,  howerer,  wfaidi  I  feared,"  I  went 
on  to  say,  **  lay  prindpally  among  the  Poles  themsdves.  In  the  first 
place^  tlie  insurrection  had  hitherto  been  one  of  desperation,  and  coa- 
sequently  had  no  regular  organisation;  but  this  Ofganisation  it  must 
strtre  after,  if  it  would  triumph.  Into  whose  hands  would  the  organisa- 
tion fall  ?  I  am  very  much  afraid  that  it  will  l^se  again,  as  it  has  done 
so  often,  to  the  aristocratic  clerical  party,  and  thus,  in  all  probability, 
become  utterly  dependent  on  Napoleon.  Such  a  lesnlt,  however,  would 
have  the  necessary  effect  of  perceptibly  cooling  the  sympathies  of  Europe 
for  the  cause  of  Fdand.  What  I  fear  even  more,  though,  is  the  frbe 
a^lication  of  the  principle  of  nationality,  which  the  Poles  will  make^ 
pmiaps  even  before  they  bare  achieved  any  certain  suooess.  The  *  old 
frontiers'  is  one  of  the  Polish  hallucinations,  but  it  is  a  perfect  impoa- 
ability  to  restore  them,  say,  as  against  Germany.  Apart  from  the  fact 
that  die  principle  of  nationality  is  not  the  higbest  thing,  but  that  liberty 
*  stands  far  above  it,  the  principle  of  nationality  would  be  outraged  by 
the  demand  of  mathematical  frontiers,  such  as  they  existed  a  hundred 
years  ago,  without  taking  into  conrideration  that  the  frontiers  of  civili- 
sation, the  only  real  ones,  have  been  entirely  changed.  If  the  old  fron- 
tiers  of  Poland,  such  as  they  were  before  the  first  partidon,  were  to  be 
restored,  enormous  districts  would  be  torn  from  Germany  wbidi  have 
become  entirely  Germanised.  But  to  make  such  a  sacrifice  on  the 
chance  of  Poland  becoming  a  mere  vassal  of  France,  would  be  not  only 
absurd  but  unjust,  and  op^Mcd  to  the  best  interests  of  liberty  and  on- 
lisation.** 

Garibaldi  replied  that  his  views  were  identical  with  mine,  and  promised 
that  he  would  take  the  first  opportunity  of  exhorting  the  Poles  to  guard 
against  the  insidious  efforts  of  the  reaction,  and  regard  the  neigbbonring 
nations  as  the  true  friends  they  were. 

*'  And  what  will  Prussia  do  ?"  he  asked  next. 
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'^Id  Pniflsia,'*  I  repHfid,  ''a  distinctioii.miut  be  drawn  greater  than 
gi»*hgc  between  goyemment  and  people.  The  Prussian  nation  is 
oecnpied  with  the  task  of  establishing  and  settling  its  internal  liberty. 
Ttaogh  the  great  intelligence  which  pervades  all  strata  of  society,  and 
ikepafh  which  the  gOTemment  has  selected,  it  sees,  howCTer,  that  it  can 
ksie  the  greater  portion  of  the  task  to  the  ministry.  It  stands  on  the 
wiUh,  and  noUoes  how  the  ministers  rush  from  one  unreasonable  en- 
tBglanent  into  another,  and  work  so  zealously  to  make  themselves 
apopolar.  The  Prussian  press,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  reac- 
^marj  organs,  will  write  most  determinedlv  against  any  interference 
of  Prassia  in  l^e  subjugation  of  Poland,  and  the  ministers  will  end  by 
being  in  p^-fiect  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  people.  It  is,  however, 
^possible  to  mobilise  any  large  body  of  troops  for  a  lengthened  period 
vithoot  Tvinn^  taxes  or  loans.  But  these  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  will 
■ot  vDte,  of  that  I  feel  assured,  and  thus  the  ministry  will  be  placed  in  a 
fhft  slick,  from  which  they  will  not  easily  escape." 

Garibaldi,  who  was  but  little  acquainted  with  these  facts,  and  they  are, 
adeed,  generally  unknown  in  Italy,  understood  them,  however,  at  once. 
He  asked  me  whether  it  would  not  be  possible  to  send  arms  and  men  out 
af  Praam  into  Poland,  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  revolution. 
I  nplied  that  this,  though  difficult,  was  not  impossible,  but  to  what  extent 
k  nught  happen  would  depend  on  the  position  the  Poles  assumed  towards 
:fe  Germans.  The  Germans,  as  a  nation,  were  too  nobly-minded  to  let 
dMaselres  be  tnmed  against  the  efforts  of  the  Poles,  but  they  would 
saavedly  become  lukewarm  unless  the  Poles  recognised  the  enormous  dif- 
fenmee  existing  between  the  German  nation  and  the  German  govem- 
SMnts.  If  I  add  that  we  also  talked  of  the  relations  of  Hungary  to 
Nand,  the  preceding  will  contain  pretty  nearly  all  that  was  said  about 
the  Polish  cause. 

Our  first  conversation  was  temporarily  interrupted  by  my  being  sum- 
ncMnd  to  dinner.  The  order  of  the  day  at  Caprera,  aa  regards  eating  and 
linking,  is  this,  that  in  the  morning,  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock, 
every  one  g^oes  down  to  the  salon  to  drink  his  coffee;  at  twelve  or  one 
tbe  principal  meal  of  the  day  collects  all  those  who  may  be  staying  at  the 
Pabsxo  Garibaldi ;  and  at  seven  p.m.  supper  is  served  in  the  same  way. 
Garibaldi  does  not  at  present  appear  at  the  meals  in  the  salon,  but  eats 
on  his  sofru  During  meals  all  are  gay  and  cheerful;  there  is  no  lack  of 
provisions.  Caprera  itself  supplies  a  few  vegetables,  but  the  staple  is 
game,  frt>m  the  adjoining  island  of  Sardinia;  and  then,  too,  there  are 
■umeroas  hampers  of  fruit,  preserves,  and  good  wine,  sent  by  friends  on 
the  continent.  There  is  only  one  great  want,  that  of  ready  money;  but 
■0  one  misses  it,  for  you  feel  on  the  island  in  the  happy  state  of  the 
oatural  man.  Many  a  sum  which  comes  to  Caprera  only  appears  there  to 
ksve  the  ishmd  at  once  for  charitable  purposes.  Two  hundred  francs 
^leh  I  had  brought  from  a  kind  lady  for  the  prisoners  and  wounded  of 
Aspromonte,  and  more  espedally  for  the  unhappy  deserters  from  the 
n^nhr  army.  Immediately  departed  for  their  destination. 

6srijhal<li  had  requested  me  to  regard  his  house  as  my  own,  and 
Swted  Pietro  to  g^ive  me  and  Bruzzesi  a  room.  It  was  on  the  first  floor 
of  tire  double  building.    My  next  step  was  to  have  a  conference  with 
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Albaneee,  the  only  phyBician  at  {wesent  residiag  with  Garibaldi.  He 
lived  opposite  to  me,  but  ia  order  to  reach  him  I  had  to  pass  through 
another  room,  in  whioh  I  saw  traoes^  mier  ahuj  of  the  tailoring  trade 
being  carried  on.  It  was  the  zoom  of  Fasoli,  a  young  Galabrian*  who 
was  with  us  in  1860,  joined  Garibaldi  again  in  1862,  and  now  lives  with 
him  at  Caprera.  At  the  college  of  Gatanzaro,  his  native  town,  he  had 
learned,  as  is  the  custom  at  the  Neapolitan  schools,  a  trade,  that  of 
tailoring,  and  an  imprieonment  at  Van^nano  had  afforded  him  time  and 
abundant  opportunities  for  practising  his  art.  Now  he  proudly  called 
himself  the  tailor  of  Caprera.  As  he  mentioned  to  me  that  he  felt  a  sad 
want  of  red  shirts,  I  was  so  lucky  as  to  be  able  to  leave  him  a  spare  one 
I  had  by  me. 

I  made  my  incnnries  of  Albanese,  and  spoke  with  him  about  the 
generates  state  of  health.  My  hopes  that  daribaldi,  judging  from  his 
iq>pearance,  which  I  had  found  much  more  promising  than  I  had  antici- 
pated, would  soon  be  able  to  sit  his  horse  again,  were  disappointed. 
Albanese  said  to  me  that  the  cure  of  the  patient,  though  certain,  pro- 
gressed but  slowly,  mainly  in  consequence  of  the  rheumatic  affections 
from  which  he  was  suffering :  splinters  of  bone  continually  issued  from 
the  wound.  In  ftct,  on  tro  morning  of  t'ebruary  16th  another  piece 
came  away. 

After  I  had  opened  my  little  portmanteau,  I  handed  Garibaldi  the 
letters  I  had  brought  for  him,  and  settled  a  few  business  affairs  with  him. 
When  this  was  all  satisfactorily  arranged,  the  general  said  to  me  that  he 
must  now  show  me  how  he  could  walk.  I  helped  him  to  get  up,  gave 
him  his  crutches,  and  he  hobbled  before  me  through  several  rooms  and 
into  the  kitchen.  The  trial  went  off  satis&ctorily.  A  pair  of  new 
crutches  had  arrived  with  the  Sardegna,  On  experimentalising  with 
them,  however,  an  unfortunate  accident  occurred ;  the  general  fell  down, 
though,  luckily,  without  hurting  himself.  The  new  crutches  proved  to 
be  too  long,  and  he  had  to  revert  to  the  old  ones  for  the  present. 

I  spent  an  amusing  hour  in  looking  over  the  gems  of  Guribaldi's  cor- 
respondence. In  one  of  them  a  young  man  of  Hull,  relying  on  the  noble 
sentiments  of  Mr.  Garibaldi,  begged  for  some  employment,  as  things  had 
been  going  queer  with  him  for  some  time  past.  In  another,  'a  Viennese 
doctor  declal«d  that  he  was  in  possession  of  an  infallible  recipe  to 
cure  the  gout.  After  he  had  succeeded  in  effecting  six  hundred  cures,  he 
ventured  to  offer  his  services  to  the  hero  of  Italy.  All  Garibaldi's  doctors 
were  to  collect  some  fiftty  gouty  patients,  prepare  the  cure,  and  he  would 
complete  it.  The  result  should  then  be  laid  before  the  eyes  of  astounded 
Europe ;  but  the  secret,  which  the  Austrian  government  was  trying  to 
extort  from  the  discoverer,  not.  An  immediate  answer  was  requested, 
as  the  discoverer  had  an  excelloit  opportunity  at  the  time  for  getting 
away. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware.  Garibaldi  followed  my  adrice,  and  left  all  these 
letters  unanswered.  The  geneml  is  much  too  good  humoured  in  reply- 
ing to  letters,  many  of  which  are  the  sheerest  nonsense.  In  the  evening, 
as  the  weatiier  had  become  rather  better,  I  strolled  about  the  northern 
part  of  the  island,  and  plucked  several  flowers  and  leaves  as  a  reminiscence, 
with  which  to  oblige  friends  some  day. 
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The  Bert  xnomuig*  (February  16)  I  was  at  breaktet  and  busilj  engaged 
acnaieiiation  witb  the  odier  islanders  present,  when  the  genenJ  hobUed 
s  aad  flat  down  by  oar  side.  Bruzxesi  and  I  read  the  latest  tdegraphie 
dopitahes  of  any  importance  that  we  found,  more  especially  those  giving 
WBf  news  about  Poland.  After  this,  the  catalogue  of  the  last  London 
Silobition  WBS  fetched*  in  which  the  general  looked  out  the  agricultural 
■arhipps,  with  especial  reference  to  the  one  which  had  arrival  for  him 
•a  board  the  Sardeffna,  Ricciotti,  the  meehanieian  and  road-maker  of 
tib  iriand,  was  called  upon  to  give  an  explanation  of  the  drawings  and 


Ahet  I  had  conveyed  Garibal<fi  to  his  room,  I  brought  him  various 
pkitographs  of  hinuelf,  intended  as  presents,  to  which  he  signed  his 
MBe.  After  dinner  I  paid  a  visit,  under  Fruscianti's  guidance,  to  the 
itaUe,  which  is  called  the  oratory.  On  the  north  side  of  the  court-yard, 
i^ose  western  nde  is  entirely  occupied  by  the  main  building,  there  is 
■It  to  die  stables  a  small  iron  house,  sent  from  England,  in  which  Bassi 
WBv  has  his  office  and  lodgings.  This  iron  house  was  the  immediate 
fniecessor  of  the  older  stone  house,  but  the  third  erection  on  Garibaldi's 
teoilary ;  before  it  was  a  small  wooden  house,  which  is  still  standing  on 
^  sooth  side  of  the  court-yard,  and  separated  from  the  house  by  a 
pAsL  On  the  same  spot  stood,  before  the  wooden  house  was  built,  the 
my  fiist  Toof  Garibaldi  possessed  in  Caprera — a  tent.  The-  eastern  side 
tf  die  coozt-yard,  facing  the  main  building,  is  equally  composed  of  wall 
adhedges. 

After  my  rait  totiie  oratory,  I  went  with  my  companions  through  the 
Mlh  gateway,  and  began  a  long  stroll  about  the  island.  We  first  came 
ts  the  meadow  to  the  south  of  the  court-yard,  on  which  graze  the  only 
Iso hones  at  present  residing  on  Caprera— -Marsala,  the  mare  the  general 
xsie  at  Calatafimi,  and  her  filly  Caprera,  bom  on  the  island  itself,  a 
ffcirmifig  little  creature,  which  at  once  struck  up  a  great  friendship  with 
mt^  Idased  me,  and^  when  we  went  away,  followed  me  in  order  to  knock 
ay  hat  off. 

When  we  had  clambered  over  the  nearest  layer  of  rocks  among  the 
tndwsy  we  noticed  a  cabin,  surrounded  by  turnip-fields,  belonging  to 
Fenmeeinolo,  one  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island,  who  settled  there  before 
&s  general :  Signora  Ferracciuolo  was  eng^aged  in  drawing  water.  This 
•ohin  led  to  a  statistical  conversation  about  the  population  of  Caprera, 
bam  which  I  derived  the  following  facts.  Besides  Garibaldi  and  his 
baahfy  ihrte  otiier  fsunilies,  or  indiyiduals,  inhabit  tiie  island :  the  Sonsa 
iaaStyj  Isoiano,  and  il  Pastore,  the  shepherd  of  an  English  lady,  who 
family  possessed  the  greater  part  of  Caprera,  and  from  whom  Garibaldi 
pardiased  his  estate.  The  lady  at  present  resides  at  Maddalena,  facing 
Genera.  The  oldest  inhabitant  is  ninety-eight  years  of  age  :  as  far  as 
il  known,  do  one  has  ever  died  on  the  island. 

When  we  returned,  we  found  an  artist  of  the  name  of  Stefani,  and  a 
hmsdceeper  selected  for  the  general  by  the  ladies  of  Milan,  who  had 
airiTed  the  previons  day  on  board  the  Sardegna,  and  had  now  come 
leross  ham  jfibddalena,  as  the  weather  had  g^own  calmer.  Stefani,  who 
hd  been  engaged  by  an  English  gentleman  to  make  various  sketches  of 
ieiJiodf  at  once  looked  out  for  the  best  points,  and  the  housekeeper 
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was  also  at  woric  already.  She  was  inspectiDg  the  linen  stores.  The 
inhahitants  of  the  Palaseo  Garibaldi  seemed  not  particolarij  edified  hy 
the  anticipated  labours  of  the  honsekeeper.  They  said  that  they  coald 
make  their  own  beds  and  wash  their  linen :  if  there  was  anything  to  re- 
pair,  Fasoli  was  there,  and  there  was  nothing  that  wanted  ironing.  Whj, 
then,  bring  tliis  confbsion  into  the  house  ?     Happy  fellows ! 

We  began  our  walk  through  the  island  at  about  half-past  one  o'clock^ 
and  were  back  soon  after  four.  As  supper  would  not  be  ready  till  six,  T 
persuaded  Fasoli  to  accompany  me  on  a  short  stroll  along  the  coast.  We 
followed  the  great  ^  highway,"  which  runs  to  the  coast  in  a  northern 
direction  from  the  Palaseo  to  what  is  called  the  port,  a  bay  which  is  the 
prolongation  of  a  ravine  down  which  a  mountain  torrent  flows — when 
there  is  any  rain.  To  the  side  of  the  road  lie  several  patches  of  ground, 
which  the  general  has  fenced  in  and  begun  to  cultivate.  Along  the 
road  runs  a  double  row  of  young  cypresses  planted  by  Garibaldi.  On 
the  port  stands  a  small  building,  which  forms  the  naval  arsenal  of  the 
island,  and  serves  to  stow  away  the  sails  and  tackling  of  the  several 
boats  and  barques  of  which  the  fleet  of  Caprerais  composed.  I  counted 
four  of  them;  among  them  Menotti's  stately  yawl  was  the  most  remark- 
able. 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th,  afbr  drinking  coffee,  we  began  the  day 
with  agricultural  tasks.  I  and  Fasoli  and  Bruzzesi  set  to  work  hoeing^ 
the  garden,  the  others,  with  the  exception  of  Fruscianti,  who  had  some- 
thing to  do  at  the  arsenal,  and  Bassi,  who  was  engaged  in  writing* 
despatches  chiefly  intended  for  me,  proceeded  to  the  rocks  on  the  north 
shore  to  perform  the  same  operations  as  ourselves.  Stefani  was  drawing, 
and  I  every  now  and  then  had  a  stroll  on  the  beach.  After  dinner  we 
continued  our  task,  this  time  in  the  presence  of  the  general,  who  seated 
himself  outside  in  the  pleasant  warm  sunshine,  accompanied  by  Sgrana- 
lini,  who  had  also  come  across.  Among  other  exploits,  we  transferred 
from  their  pots  a  mandarin  and  an  orange-tree,  ana  planted  them  in  the 
garden,  after  I  had  made  a  layer  of  compost  for  the  former.  Garibaldi 
complimented  me  highly,  by  the  way,  on  my  horticultural  talents. 

In  the  afternoon,  Captain  Cuneo,  a  friend  of  Garibaldi's,  paid  him  a 
visit,  and  invited  all  Caprera  to  a  carnival  supper.  As  the  nfeather  had 
become  much  calmer,  it  might  be  anticipatea  that  the  Sardegna  would 
return  from  Porto  Torres  on  Wednesday  morning,  and  as  I  had  no  time 
to  lose,  it  was  settled  that  I  should  sail  over  to  Maddidena  that  evening.* 
I  therefore  packed  up  my  few  traps,  received  my  various  commissions 
from  all  sides,  and  bade  the  general  a  hearty  farewell.  Then  I  started 
with  Menotti  for  Maddalena,  and  my  visit  to  Caprera  was  ended. 
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BT  FBBDSSIOK  BCABSHALi.. 

Op  all  the  differences  wluch  exUt  between  England  and  France  in  the 
dsaOs  of  domestic  arrangement,  there  is  not  one  more  radical  and  mora 
Mnkmg  than  the  opposite  organisation  of  their  respective  kitchens. 

la  England,  where  eyerybody  lives  in  a  house,  the  kitchen  has  a  oer- 
tBB  fixed  8peci6ed  place^  the  same  thronghout  the  land ;  it  humbly  re- 
IBBS  the  inferior  position  assigned  to  it,  and  regards  with  proper  defe- 
■DK  and  respect  the  other  rooms  which  stand  over  its  head  ;  it  would 
mate  dare  to  indulge  the  revolutionary  notion  of  going  upstairs  or  of 
imadiing  the  drawing-room.  The  distinctions  of  rank,  which  form 
tse  enential  hasis  of  life  in  aristocratic  England,  exist  here  as  in  every- 
^b^  eke  ;  the  kitchen  is  bom  to  occupy  a  subordinate  situation,  and 
ssitstop  in  it. 

Bot  in  democratic  France,  where  there  are  no  castes,  where  everybody 

is  equal  to  eTCzybcdy  else,  where,  in  the  towns  at  least,  people  do  not  live 

B  houses  at  all,  hut  in  apartments  which  are  all  complete  on  the  same 

&or,  the  kitchen  is  no  longer  an  outcast  condemned  to  live  half  under- 

graand  beneath  the  cold  shade  of  its  superiors ;  it  enters  the  great  family 

of  rooms  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  all  its  members,  and  lives  on  an 

dbohte  level  with  its  fellows.     The  only  oases  in  which  this  republican 

fistermty  is  not  applied  occur  in  the  private  hotels,  which  are  few  in 

fiHober,  and  of  rents  so  high  that  they  can  be  occupied  by  very  rich 

pn^  ak>ne,  and  in  the  country,  where  each  family  has  a  separate  house. 

But  fhe  coantry  is  so  little  inhabited  in  France  (by  people  who  have 

litchena  that  is,  for,  as  regards  this  subject,  the  twenty-five  millions  of 

peasants  are  like  the  kitchens  in  England — they  don't  count),  that  the 

otter  category  of  habitations,  and  the  facility  which  they  affoid  for  cook- 

iig  on  the  ground  floor,  can  scarcely  be  admitted  to  constitute  a  serious 

oeeption  to  the  general  rule,  especially  as  the  organisation  of  the  kitchen 

itidf  is  materially  the  same  in  the  ch&teaux  and  country  residences  as  in 

^  town  apartments ;  the  only  real  difference  is  in  its  sise  and  position. 

hi  each  of  the  apartments  of  Paris  and  the  other  towns  of  France,  an 

csifinaiy  room,  generally  extremely  small,  is  all  that  is  reserved  for  the 

preparation  of  food ;  there  are  in  each  house  as  many  kitchens  as  there 

sre  apartments.     The  only  inridious  distinction  of  which  they  are  the 

object  is,  that  they  are  usually  placed  at  one  end  of  the  apartment,  not 

from  any  want  ofproper  respect  for  them,  but  solely  to  keep  the  smell  of 

cooking  as  far  off  as  possible,  just  as  people  in  London,  with  all  their 

veneiatioo  for  the  Thames,  avoid  its  immediate  too  odorous  neighbourhood. 

hi  all  the  good  houses  a  separate  staircase  leads  directly  up,  through  each 

SMcesBve  floor,  to  a  door  which  opens  thereon  from  each  kitchen,  so  that 

the  water-carrier,  the  charcoal  dealer,  the  butcher  boy,  and  other  bearers 

of  dirtying  goods  or  wearers  of  unclean  boots,  may  reach  it  without 

paKin^  through  the  apartment  or  up  the  polished  steps  of  the  grand 

CKsher.    Bat  in  the  smaller  and  cheaper  apartments,  which  everywhere 

BMccsrily  coDStitote  the  vast  majority  of  the  whole  (at  least  400,000  of 
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the  480,000  lodgings  which  Paris  now  contains  are  under  30/.  a  year 
lent),  there  is  no  escftlier  de  service  at  all ;  the  kitchen  is  only  accessible 
through  the  rooms.  In  these  ordinary  cases  it  is  at  best  a  diminutive 
room,  and  is  sometimes  merely  a  cupbcnrd  five  feet  by  three,  without  a 
window.  A  British  cook  would  shriek  with  iMMTor  at  the  notion  of  callings 
snch  a  hole  a  kitchen,  and  might  even  be  justified  in  doubting  whether 
she  would  ooDsent  to  put  her  empty  boxes  into  it  And  yet  more  ad- 
mirable dinneis  issue  from  it  than  she  ever  produoed  in  the  large,  well- 
lighted,  airy  hall  in  which  she  perspiringly  damages  the  food  confided  to 
bo*  ignorance. 

The  culinary  genius  of  the  French  is  for  more  than  half  in  this 
remarkable  result ;  tthe  handy  installation  of  the  kitchen  itself  makes  up 
the  rest 

It  cannot  be  Burly  argued  that  the  larger  kitchens  which  are  found 
in  the  great  houses  or  in  the  dearer  apartments  should  be  taken  as  the 
type  ;  they  are  rdatively  so  rare,  that  a  just  idea  on  the  subject  can  only 
be  formed  on  the  mass  of  the  little  ones.  Besides,  it  may  be  repeated 
that  the  arrangement  is  substantially  the  same  in  all  the  kitchens  of 
France,  without  reference  to  their  position,  sise,or  vertical  latitude;  there 
is  more  or  less  room  to  walk  about  in  them,  and  they  contain  more  or 
less  saueepans ;  but  they  are  alike  in  their  distribution,  whether  they  are 
on  a  sixth  floor  or  in  a  cellar. 

A  hit  average  Paris  kitchen  is  about  nine  feet  long  and  five  fiset  wide; 
it  never  has  more  than  one  window,  which  generally  looks  into  an 
obscure  court-yard,  some  tiiree  yards  square,  so  that  at  least  half  the 
objects  it  contains  are  often  invisible  in  tiie  daytime,  from  sheer  want  of 
illumination. 

The  great  unmediate  het  which  strikes  the  mind  of  an  Englishnum 
who  enters  a  French  kitchen  for  the  first  time  (that  is,  supposing  he  can 
see  across  it)  is,  there  is  no  fireplaoe  in  it  A  kitchen  without  a  fireplace! 
one  would  as  soon  expect  to  see  a  pear  without  pips,  or  an  Englishman 
without  an  umbrella.  It  is,  however,  a  groundless  impression.  It  is 
true  that  nothing  b  to  be  discovered  which  in  any  way  oorresponds  with 
British  ideas  of  a  proper,  respectable,  legitimate  range ;  but  there  is  some- 
thing which  replaces  it,  and  the  fantastic  form  of  that  something  affords 
a  remarkable  proof  of  the  danger  of  imagining,  as  a  good  many  people 
do,  that  the  same  object  ought  necessarily  to  have  the  same  shape  and 
the  same  character  everywhere.  Along  the  wall  of  the  dark  den---caUed 
kitchen  b^  courtesy,  just  as  the  title  oi  soup  is  oonfiarred  on  mixtures 
wbith  a  right-thinking  Englishman  takes  for  vrarm  water  stirred  with  a 
tallow  candle— runs  an  iron  edged  table,  four  or  five  feet  long,  and 
eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  wide;  it  is  paved  with  blue  and  white 
chequered  earthenware  tiles— and  that  is  the  fireplaoe. 

It  must  be  owned  that  when  one  is  first  told  that  a  table  is  a  fireplace 
die  statement  is  not  easy  to  realise,  but  an  investigation  of  the  nature  of 
the  structure  diminishes  the  difficulty.  In  this  taUe  are  cut  from  four  to 
six  square  holes,  each  some  eight  inches  across ;  in  each  of  these  holes, 
three  inches  below  the  surfisoe  of  the  table,  is  fixed  a  littie  iron  grating; 
eighteen  inches  underneath  runs  a  shelf  or  bottom,  of  stone  or  iron,  of 
just  the  same  die  as  the  table  itsel£  The  spaoe  between  this  bottom  and 
the  table  above  it  is  closed  in  front  by  iron  doors.     The  whole  forms  a  ^ 
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UoekagniMt  the  wall,  and  beats  the  general  name  of  fournean,  which  is 
^  ipniiwi,  with  a  more  limited  signification,  to  each  separate  fixe*hole« 
Vlk  die  Bmgie  exooptioii  of  roasting,  it  is  on  this  formless,  insignificant 
Uockthat  an  tlM  ten  ^ousand  dishes,  whose  confection  is  described  in  the 
Coianieie  Bojale,  are  created. 

The  mesBia  aeem  at  first  sight  to  be,  utterly  nnwortby  of  so  great  an 
esd,  hot  wlien  tliey  are  studied  in  detail  they  reveal  an  intelligence  and 
wmoaxj  of  arrangenient  whidi  impress  the  beholder  with  a  very  different 
&i  of  thdr  merit. 

When  the  eook  wants  a  fire  she  puts  a  pieoe  of  lighted  paper  into  one 
d  tfe  square  Iioles  (she  gmerally  has  a  peculiar  preference  for  one  of 
ima,  and  mflames  it  habitually  with  a  steadiness  of  preference  which 
Mit  fo  wooDdin^  to  Ihe  othen),  she  throws  upon  this  paper  a  small 
kitfal  of  "  braise,"  or  broken  charred  wood  from  the  bakeries,  and  on 
mt  bcBise  she  lays  five  or  six  little  pieces  of  charcoal,  each  two  or  three 
iadei  kmg,  and  aibout  one  inch  thick.  She  blows  up  the  whole  with  the 
kiowa;  in  one  minute  the  braise  is  red,  and  in  ^ve  minutes  the  charcoal 
^Hivs  its  example.  The  draught  is  regulated  by  the  door  below,  and  as 
ife  air  can  only  reach  the  fire  by  the  bottom,  the  sides  of  tiie  hole 
"  iat     "      • 


_^  it  off  JaterallV)  the  combustion  is  equally  and  Tigorously  stimu- 
teaL  On  this  little  me,  which  costs  about  three  halfpence  to  set  going, 
lai  vUdi  will  bum  on  indefinitely,  with  successive  additions  of  charcoal, 
iw  a  coat  of  about  a  penny  an  hour  (these  are  Paris  prices),  the  cook 
kis,  fries,  stews,  and  gnlls.  She  lights  as  many  of  the  holes  as  she  has 
Ues  to  put  on  at  once,  and,  in  cases  of  pressure,  she  sometimes  puts 
lao  ssoeepans  tog^faer  in  amicable  partnership  on  ^e  same  hole.  A  flat 
fassd-mondied  ehimney  runs  over  the  whole,  at  a  eoasiderable  height 
ikve^he  fomtieaa,  and  carries  away  the  vapour  of  the  diarcoal. 

The  fire  is  rarely  more  than  two  inches  thick,  when,  therefore,  it  is 
gSMailMtted  that  it  is  only  four  inches  square,  its  total  cube  will  appear 
■possibly  small  to  people  accustomed  to  employ  the  Uaxing  masses  of 
mk  whiA  constitute  an  English  kitchen  fire ;  but  it  is  amply  sufficient 
^  all  ordinary  purposes.  The  quantity  of  fuel  is  reduced  to  the  lowest 
fsssble  point  in  proportion  to  the  heat  required,  but  the  economy  of  the 
^steai  does  not  end  there ;  it  b  not  Hmited  to  the  feeble  amount  of  com- 
bustible employed;  the  moment  the  cooking  is  over  ^  unoonsumed 
^aooal  is  teken  out  of  the  hole  (or  radier  ought  to  be,  for  all  cooks  are 
■Bt  earefol  to  that  degree),  and  put  into  a  dosed  iron  bucket  called  an 
'^^Soaffbir,"  whece  it  is  at  once  extinguished  by  the  want  of  air ;  it  serves 
^pio  the  next  day.  It  is  difficult  to  realise  &e  econoiny  of  fiiel  winch 
ii  gmdered  possible  by  the  use  of  these  foumeaox:  in  orainary  eases  the 
fipcnse  stands  at  about  eightpence  a  day  for  a  femily  of  seven  or  eight 
fsnoas,  but  if  the  cook  contrads  for  the  kitdien  fire^  as  she  sometimes 
4ei,  she  eontrives  to  fimit  her  average  to  fivepence,  or  in  small  families 
to  threepence  inchidin^  in  both  cases  a  small  mixture  of  broken  patent 
U  (charbon  de  Taxis%  which  is  almost  as  heating  as  charcoal,  and  much 

Toe  fonroean,  bowerer,  firom  its  horizontal  form,  cannot  roast,  and  even 
^  toastjog  is  far  finom  perfect :  indeed,  toast  is  a  purely  English  product, 
*&A  BO  other  eousxtry  can  saocesBfully  imitate,  from  want  of  the  right 
lagj  ssJ  vertical  6res.  At  the  end  of  the  feumeau  is  another  lower  shelf, 
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in  stone,  about  two  feet  square,  above  which  is  anotiier  chimney ;  it  is 
calied  the  '*  fttre."  It  is  on  this  detached  shelf  that  roasting  is  performed, 
at  a  special  fire  of  coal  or  wood,  which  is  lighted  in  a  little  portable  basket 
grate  placed  momentarily  for  the  purpose  against  the  wall.  In  front  of 
it  is  stationed  a  half-cyhndrical  tm  box,  called  a  cuisiniere,  open  only 
towards  the  fire  ;  in  this  box  is  placed  the  spit  and  the  meat  it  carries, 
which  are  turned  by  hand  erery  five  minutes :  jacks  are  utterly  unknown, 
and  would  be  inapplicable  under  such  conditions. 

The  furniture  of  the  kitchen  consists  in  a  wooden  dresser  full  of  shelves 
and  closed  with  doors,  which  serves  as  a  table,  on  which  the  food  is  pre- 
pared for  cooking,  the  servants  dine,  and  everything  in  general  is  done  ; 
a  high,  square,  stone  filter,  which  looks  like  a  wooden  box,  and  is  filled 
every  day  by  the  water-carrier,  water  being  laid  on  scarcely  anywhere;  a 
little  stone  washine-table  fixed  up  in  a  comer,  with  a  plug  and  waste- 
pipe  ;  a  chair,  if  there  is  room  for  one,  if  not  the  cook  never  sits  down, 
and  the  servants  dine  on  their  legs ;  a  box  of  charcoal  under  the  fourneau ; 
and  rows  of  saucepans,  coffee-pots,  and  other  tools,  which  hang  against 
the  wall  above  the  dresser.     The  floor  is  paved  with  red  tiles. 

All  the  utensils  are  necessarily  small  in  proportion  to  the  limited  size 
.of  the  fire*holes  in  the  fourneau  and  of  the  dishes  served  in  France,  which, 
habitually,  are  only  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  each  ringle  meal.  But  of 
course  they  rise  in  dimensions  and  quantity  with  the  importance  of  the 
establishment,  and  in  the  houses  of  rich  people  the  supply  of  copper 
utensils,  of  every  form,  is  sometimes  alarming  to  look  at,  especially  wnen 
one  thinks  of  the  amount  of  poisoning  which  might  be  done  with  them 
by  a  dirty  or  homicidal  cook.  In  the  smaller  houses,  on  the  contrary, 
copper  is  almost  entirely  suppressed ;  it  costs  too  much  to  buy,  and  is  too 
troublesome  to  keep  clean  ;  it  is  replaced  either  by  iron  or  by  varnished 
brown  earthenware  saucepans,  called  potions.  In  many  middle-class 
families  the  entire  cooking  is  performed  in  these  awkward  potions,  which 
cost  from  threepence  to  tenpence  each,  according  to  their  size :  indeed, 
they  are,  in  spite  of  their  lumbering  ugliness,  especially  good  for  all  dishes 
..  which  require  slow  stewing ;  no  vessel  is  so  admirable  for  simmering.  The 
pot  in  which  bouillon  is  made  is  also  in  earthenware,  but  the  importance 
of  its  functions  has  created  for  it  the  special  designation  of  marmite.  It 
is  worth  observing,  while  on  the  subject  of  the  small  kitchen  utensils  used 
by  the  French,  that  their  dinner-services,  glasses,  and  knives  are  all  smaller 
and  lighter  than  the  corresponding  English  articles. 

Tea-kettles  not  existing  in  France,  water  is  boiled  in  a  covered  tin  jug, 
called  a  bouillotte,  the  handle  of  which  is  coated  with  osier  to  protect  the 
hands.  This  bouillotte  heats  water  very  rapidly,  but  it  has  one  unpardon- 
able defect,  it  never  sings.  That  charming  faculty  of  the  kettle  is  unknown 
to  and  unappreciated  by  the  French,  who  simply  regard  their  bouillotte 
as  a  necessary  tool,  and  have  no  idea  that  the  addition  of  a  spout  would 
convert  it  into  a  melodious  companion,  whose  friendly  murmurings  are 
sweet  to  lazily  listen  to  on  a  winter  night. 

But  this  is  only  a  detail.  The  French  cooking  system,  as  a  whole,  is 
singularly  perfect  Its  economy  of  fuel  could  scaroely  be  carried  further  ; 
its  cleanliness  is  complete  ;  and  as  it  permits  the  cheap  cooking  of  the 
smallest  quantities  of  food,  it  is  the  first  ctfuse  of  the  infinite  variety  of 
nourishment  which  is  one  of  the  privileges  of  French  life.     It  suppresses 
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oU  meat,  that  nigbtmare  of  the  British  husband,  because,  as  it  costs  no 
wn  to  prepare  small  dishes  than  large  ones,  no  one  ever  loads  himself 
lich  mofe  than  enoaeh  for  the  day.  It  gives  out  no  heat^-even  in 
nnnier  the  warmth  of  the  foumeau  is  scarcely  perceptible  a  yard  away, 
te  Tohune  of  fire  is  so  small.  There  is  no  smoke,  excepting  from  the 
spoi  nosdng-^rate,  and  that  is  too  small  to  g^ve  much  of  it. 

As  in  Paris  and  the  other  towns  the  houses  hare  no  dust-holes,  the 
tifeehea  waste,  the  ashes,  and  the  sweepings  of  the  rooms  are  collected 
ttA  day  into  a  bucket  known  by  the  attractive  name  of  sceau  aux 
erfnres,  which  is  carried  down  stairs  and  emptied  into  the  street  before 
ike  boose  between  nine  at  night  and  seven  in  the  morning,  when  the 
lesvmgeis  anriye  and  cart  away  the  collected  contributions  of  the  night. 
It  is  oo  the  promiscuous  heaps  of  nastiness  so  piled  up  before  each  house 
Aat  the  chiJIbiniiers  exercise  their  investigating  eye ;  indeed,  the  very 
siMtence  of  their  trade  is  a  consequence  of  this  system  of  turning  the 
rtnets  at  nig^ht  into  a  receptacle  for  the  accumulated  waste  of  the  day. 
If  ever  a  stray  spoon  should  accidentally  find  its  way  into  the  rubbish,  it 
becomes  their  natural  property,  though  cases  have  been  known  in  which 
ibej  have  had  the  Spartan  virtue  to  ring  the  bell,  and  restore  it  to  its 


The  only  important  exception  to  the  universal  application  of  these 
nangements,  on  a  larger  or  smaller  scale,  is  that  in  certain  provinces, 
cspedally  in  the  south,  charcoal  is  replaced  by  brushwood,  which  burns 
toA  hatety  and  gives  a  peculiar  taste  to  the  meat  roasted  before  it,  just 
ss  coal  does  to  English  joints.  The  English  are  so  accustomed  to  this 
htter  flayonr  that  they  don't  perceive  it,  but  an  arriving  foreigner  detects 
it  iostantly. 

In  the  large  houses  there  is  a  pantry  or  a  scullery,  or  a  little  offshoot 
fem  the  Idtchen  which  serves  for  both,  but  in  the  great  mass  of  ordinary 
apartments  space  is  too  valuable  to  be  so  employed.  The  four  walls  of  the 
Btehen  itself  limit  ihe  field  of  action  of  the  cook,  and  there  she  cooks, 
mtabi^  the  plates,  cleans  the  knives  (on  a  sort  of  strop  eighteen  inches 
hog  and  three  inches  wide),  polishes  the  spoons  and  forks,  cleans  her 
■aster's  boots,  mends  her  own  clothes,  and  irons  her  caps  and  cuffs ;  and 
aB  this  is  done,  cleverly  and  handily,  in  a  space  which  is  sometimes  only 
■X  fcet  by  four ! 

In  admtion  to  these  various  merits,  the  French  kitchen  offers  peculiar 
fiKilities  for  spying  the  servants,  and  for  the  exercise  of  the  mistress's 
ova  sidn  in  the  preparation  of  crafty  dishes.  There  is  no  going  down 
itszn  to  it,  for  it  is  only  half  a  dozen  yards  from  the  drawing-room  door ; 
it »  almost  always  clean,  and  scarcely  ever  hot ;  it  is,  consequently,  most 
easy  to  survey  the  labours  of  the  cook,  or  to  indulge  the  vanity  which 
ia&s  sometimes  feel  in  the  personal  perpetration  of  a  successful  plat. 
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HABOLD  SKEMPOLE: 

ttficai.i.t  considsrsd. 

Bt  Monkshood. 

Majjs's-mbstihg  malice  lost  no  time  in  discoveriug,  and  made  no 
scrapie  of  asserting,  that  Mr.  Dickens  designedly  drew  fix>m  the  li& 
when  he  described  Harold  Skimpole,  and  t^  his  original  was  Ijei^k 
Hunt  Whereas,  in  point  of  fact,  those  who  daily  saw  Leigh  Hunt 
nearest,  and  ought  to  have  known  him  best,  assure  us  that  in  his  personal 
habits  he  was  a  sheer  contrast  to  his  absurdly  alleged  type — that  he  was 
simple  even  to  severity  in  his  ways  of  life — and  very  far  less  of  the 
Epicurean  than  the  Stoic.  At  any  rate  Mr.  Dickens,  when  the  mischief* 
naakiog  rumour  reached  his  ears,  at  once  and  unconditionally  gave  it 
the  lie. 

But  if  the.  author  of  "  Bleak  House"  was,  as  no  decent  person  can 
doubt,  entirely  clear  of  the  malice  prepense  thus  gratuitously  imputed  to 
him, — we  can  fancy  him  fresh  &om  the  reading  of  an  essay  of  Leig^h 
Hunt's  friend  and  fellow-scribe,  William  Haditt,  on  EfiFeminacy  of  Cha- 
racter, when  such  a  representative  man  as  Harold  Skimpole  was  devised^ 
delineated,  and  developed.     In  that  essay  we  have  a  lively  picture  of  the 
Skimpole  species — ^people  who  live  in  the  present  moment,  and  are  the 
creatures  oi  the  present  impulse,  whatever  that  may  be.     You  might  as 
well,  says  the  essayist,  ask  the  gossamer  not  to  wanton  in  the  idle  summer 
air,  or  of  the  moth  not  to  play  with  the  flame  that  scorches  it,  as  to  ask 
of  these  persons  to  put  off  any  eajoymeut  for  a  single  instant,  or  to  g^ird 
themselves  up  to  any  enterprise  of  pith  or  moment.     They  lie  on  beds  of 
roses,  he  says,  and  spread  their  gauze  wings  to  the  sun  and  summer  gale, 
and  cannot  bear  to  put  their  tender  &et  to  the  ground,  much  less  to  en- 
counter the  thorns  and  briers  of  the  world.     Life  for  them  ''  rolls  o'er 
Elysian  flowers  its  amber  stream,"  and  they  have  no  fancy  for  fishing  in 
troubled  waters.     '*  The  ordinary  state  of  ezisteoce  they  regard  as  some- 
thing  importunate  and  vain,  and  out  of  nature.     What  must  they  think 
of  its  trials  and.  sharp  vicissitudes?"     Siren  sounds  must  float  around 
them  ;  smiling  forms  must  everywhere  meet  their  sight ;  they  must  tread 
a  soft  measure  on  painted  carpets  or  smooth-shaven  lawns ;  books,  arts, 
jests,  laughter,  occupy  every  thought  and  hour — ^what  have  they  to  do 
with  the  drudgery,  tne  struggles,  the  poverty,  the  disease  or  anguish, 
which  are  the  common  lot  of  humanity  ?    These  tilings  are  intolerable  to 
them,  even  in  imagination.  They  disturb  the  enchantment  in  which  they 
are  lapt.     They  cause  a  wrinkle  in  the  clear  and  polished  surface  of  their 
existence.     How  they  shall  *'  discourse  the  freezing  hours  away,  when 
wind  and  rain  beat  dark  December  down,"  or  "  bide  the  pelting  of  the 
pidless  storm,"  gives  them  no  concern ;  it  never  once  enters  their  head. 
They  close  the  shutters,  draw  the  curtains,  and  enjoy  or  shut  out  the 
whistling  of  the  approaching  tempest.     *^  They  take  no  thought  for  the 
morrow,"  not  they.     They  do  not  anticipate  e^ls.    Let  them  come  when 
they  will,  they  will  not  run  to  meet  them.     Nay  more,  they  will  Dot 
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■Ofse  one  step  to  prevent  them.  *'  The  mention  of  such  things  is  shoek- 
'm§;  the  rery  soppondon  is  a  nuisance  that  must  not  be  tolerated."*  To 
wm  the  only  recognised  conceptiou  of  an  endurable  or  allowable  kind  of 
teh^bto 

Die  of  a  rose  in  aromatic  pain. 

The  Harold  Sidnapole  of  <^  Bleak  House**  is  a  little  bright  creature, 
fist  middle  age,  with  a  rather  large  head,  a  delicate  face,  and  a  sweet 
vaoEL  New  sccjnamtance  discover  a  perfect  charm  in  him.  All  he  says 
ii  10  firee  from  effort  and  spontaneous,  and  is  said  with  such  a  captivating 
^aefy,  that  it  is  fascinating  to  hear  him  talk.  He  has  more  the  ap- 
pmnee,  in  aD  respects,  of  a  damaged  young  man,  than  of  a  well- 
peserred  elderiy  one;  and  none  of  the  appearance  of  a  man  who  has 
litaBieed  in  Hfe  bj  the  usual  road  of  3rears,  cares,  and  experiences. 

Nor  has  he.  Absolutely  wanting  in  two  great  ideas,  the  ides  of  time, 
sad  the  idea  of  money,  he  has  never  kept  an  appointment  in  his  life, 
Kter  could  transact  any  business,  never  knew  the  value  of  anything.  He 
k  very  fond  of  reading  the  papers,  very  fond  of  making  fancy  sketches 
vith  a  pencil,  very  fond  of  nature,  very  ibnd  of  art.  All  he  asks  of  society 
is,  to  let  him  live.  7%ai  isn't  much.  Give  him  the  papers,  conversation, 
■one,  mntton,  coffee,  landscape,  fnnt  in  the  season,  a  few  sheets  of 
&ktol.boaKrd,  and  a  little  daret, — give  him  all  these  gratis,  and  he  asks 
ad  more.  He  is  a  mere  child  in  the  world,  but  he  don't  cry  for  the  moon. 
He  says  to  the  world,  "  Go  your  several  ways  in  peace !  Wear  red  coats, 
Uoe  coats,  lawn-sleeves,  put  pens  behind  your  ears,  wear  aprons ;  go  after 
f^sry,  hofiness,  commerce,  trade>  any  object  you  prefer;  only — let  Harold 
Skimpole  Uver 

As  to  paying  his  bills,  he  substitutes  the  will  for  the  deed.  His  will 
kia^  he  says»  genuine  and  real,  it  appears  to  him  that  it  is  the  same  as 
eoia»  and  cancels  the  obligation.  "  My  good  friend,"  he  tells  the  butcher, 
"^if  jou  knew  it,  you  axe  paid.  I  mean  it."  But  suppose  the  butcher 
had  meant  the  meat  in  the  bill,  instead  of  providing  it  ?  Well,  a  butcher 
he  once  dealt  with,  did  occupy  the  very  ground  of  that  objection.  "Says 
he,  *  Sir,  why  did  you  eat  spring  lamb  at  eighteenpence  a  pound  ?'  '  Why 
£d  I  eat  spring  lamb  at  eighteenpence  a  pound,  my  good  friend  ?'  said 
I,  aatorally  asused  at  the  question.  <  I  like  spring  lamb.'  This  was 
90  bt  convincing.  <  Well,  sir,'  says  he,  *  I  wish  I  had  meant  the  lamb 
ss  yoa  mean  the  money.'  '  My  good  fellow,'  said  I,  <  pray  let  us  reason 
Qtt  intellectaal  beings.  How  could  that  be  ?  You  had  got  the  lamb^ 
sad  I  have  not  got  the  money.  You  couldn't  really  mean  the  lamb 
vitbont  sending  it  in,  whereas  I  can,  and  do,  really  mean  the  money 
vithont  paying  it.'  He  had  not  a  word.  There  was  an  end  of  the  sub- 
ject." True,  this  evil-disposed  butcher  took  legal  proceedings.  But  in 
tfast^  argues  his  airy  customer,  he  was  influenced  by  passion,  not  by 


Some  metl  want  legs  of  beef  and  mutton  for  breakfast,  he  remarks, 
vfaen  discoTered  at  hom^,  over  that  meal;  he  don't.  Give  him  his  peach, 
b  enp  of  coffee,  and  his  claret ;  he  is  content.  He  don't  want  them  for 
ikmtdfeB,  bat  Aey  remind  him  of  the  sun.  There's  nothing  solar 
alooi  legs  of  beef  and  mutton.    Mere  animal  saftisfiMtioQ. — He  and  his 

*  See,  passwh  the  sixth  Essay  in  vol.  ii.  of  Hsslitt's  Table-talk. 
b2 
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neglected  family  are  all  children,  and  he  is  the  youngest.  They  know 
nothing  about  chops  in  that  house.  They  can*t  cook  anything  whatever. 
A  needle  and  thread  they  don't  know  how  to  use.  **  We  admire  the 
people  who  possess  the  practical  wisdom  we  want ;  but  we  don't  quarrel 
with  them.  Then  why  should  they  quarrel  with  us  P  Live,  and  let  live, 
we  say  to  them.  Live  upon  your  practical  wisdom,  and  let  us  live  upon 
you  r* 

Such  is  the  buoyant  being  that  lived  on  the  bounty  of  Mr.  Jamdyce, 
and  that  left  a  diary  behind  him,  when  he  died,  with  letters  and  other 
materials  towards  his  Life ;  which  being  published,  showed  him  to  have 
been  the  victim  of  a  combination  on  the  part  of  mankind  against  an 
amiable  child ;  and  one  sentence  of  which  began,  ^'  Jamdyce,  in  common 
with  most  other  men  I  have  known,  is  the  Incarnation  of  Selfishness." 
Such  is  Harold  Skimpole. 

His  whole  life  he  has  lived  in  pleasant  thought, 

As  if  life's  business  were  a  summer  mood. 

As  if  all  needful  thin^  would  come  unsought 

To  genial  faith,  still  rich  in  genial  good  : 

Tet  Jiow  can  he  expect  that  others  should 

Build  for  him,  sow  for  him,  and  at  his  call 

Love  him,  who  for  himself  will  take  no  thought  at  all  ?\ 

Mr.  Anthony  Trollope's  Victoire  JaquStan&pe  is  pictured  as  one  of 
those  butterfly  beings  who  seem  to  have  been  created  that  they  may 
flutter  about  n'om  flower  to  flower  in  the  summer  hours  of  such  gala  times 
as  at  Chiswick  shows,  just  like  other  butterflies.  What  the  butterflies 
were  last  winter,  or  what  will  become  of  them  next  winter,  no  one  but 
the  naturalist  thinks  of  inquiring.  How  they  may  feed  themselves  on 
flower-juice,  or  on  insects  small  enough  to  be  their  prey,  is  matter  of  no 
moment  to  the  general  world.  It  is  sufficient  that  they  flit  about  in  the 
sunbeams,  and  add  bright  glancing  spangles  to  the  beauty  of  the  summer 
day. 

'*  And  so  it  was  with  Victoire  JaquStanape.  He  did  no  work.  He 
made  no  honey.  He  appeared  to  no  one  in  the  more  serious  moments  of 
life.  He  was  the  reverse  of  Shylock  ;  he  would  neither  buy  with  you  nor 
sell  with  you,  but  he  would  eat  widi  you  and  drink  with  you  ;  as  for 
praying,  he  did  little  of  that,  either  with  or  without  company.  He  was 
clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  as  butterflies  should  be  clothed,  and 
fared  sumptuously  every  day  ;  but  whence  came  his  gay  colours,  or  why 
people  fed  him  with  patS  and  champagne,  nobody  knew  and  nobody 
asked."J 

Himself  included — is  an  essential  Skimpole  characteristic. 

Take  a  being  of  our  kind,  writes  Bums,  in  one  of  his  super-sentimental 
letters,  so  unlike  the  manly  ring  of  his  verse, — ^Take  one  of  our  poetical 
temperament,  give  him  a  stronger  imagination  and  a  more  delicate  sensi- 
bility; implant  in  bim  an  irresistible  impulse  to  some  idle  vagary,  "  such 
as  arranging  wild  flowers  in  fantastical  nosegays,  watching  the  grass- 

*  Cf.  '*  Bleak  Hguse,"  pp.  48  sq,,  66,  145  ^.,  154, 172  «q.,  178  ^.,  S04-7,  366^8, 
378-4,  418.24,  550,  586.90. 
t  Wordsworth,  Resolution  and  Independence. 
t  The  Three  Clerks,  ch.  xxv. 
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kofper  to  his  haiiot  by  his  chirping  song,  watching  the  finsks  of  the  little 
■inaows  in  tbe  siainj  pool,  or  huntbg  after  the  intiiffues  of  buttorflies" 
•hmt,  aend  bim  adrift  after  some  parsuit  whicn  shdl  *'  eternally 
him  from  the  paths  of  lucre,  and  yet  cnrse  him  with  a  keener 
icfiih  than  any  man  Hying  for  the  pleasures  that  lucre  can  purchase  ;"* 
io  ikas,  and  woe  worth  the  wight  thus  exceptionally  endowed. 

Mr.  Bnzley  tells  us,  with  an  air  of  superb  dignity,  that  an  author  is  a 
beizig  between  goda  and  men,  who  ought  to  be  lodged  in  a  palace,  and 
cakertained  at  the  public  charge  upon  ortolans  and  tokay.  "  He  should 
be  kept  lapped  in  down,  and  curtained  with  silk  awnings  from  the  cares 
of  fifif — ^have  nothing  to  do  but  write  books  upon  tables  of  cedar,  and  fish 
ht  perch  from  a  ^ded  galley."t  Quite  in  the  style  of  the  insect 
'sponger  on  the  public"  in  Gay : 

Sir,  I'm  a  gentleman :  Is't  fit 
That  I  to  indostrjr  submit  P 
Let  mom  mechanics,  to  be  fed, 
By  business  earn  ignoble  bread : 
IxNst  in  excess  of  daily  joys, 
No  thought,  no  care,  my  life  annoys. 
At  noon  (the  ladfs  matin  hoar) 
I  sip  the  tea's  delicious  flower ; 
On  cates  luxuriously  I  dine, 
And  drink  the  fragrance  of  the  vine : 
Studious  of  elegance  and  ease, 
Myself  alone  I  seek  to  piease.j: 

Or  Hke  the  Wasp  and  Drone  in  another  fable  : 

Like  gentlemen  they  sport  and  play ; 
No  business  interrupts  the  day : 
Their  hours  to  luxury  they  give. 
And  nobly  on  their  neighl)ours  live.} 

Diyden  hardly  meant  to  be  taken  literally,  in  the  Skimpole  sense,  when, 
fietnnng  himself  in  his  decline,  he  says, 

Unprofitably  kept  at  Heaven's  expense, 
I  h?e  a  rent-charge  on  his  providence.  || 

But  Skimpole  himself  might  have  put  his  own  sense  on  Pope's  couplets 

My  lands  are  sold,  my  father's  house  is  gone ; 
I'D  hire  another's ;  is  not  that  my  own? 
«  «  «  « 

Well,  if  the  use  be  mine,  can  it  concern  one 
Whether  the  name  belong  to  Pope  or  Vernon?^ 

It  has  been  said  of  Groldsmith's  poet,  sitting  in  his  garret  with  a  worsted 
stodnng  on  his  head,  that  in  spite  of  bailiffs,  writs,  duns,  and  milk-scores, 
the  most  horrible  that  even  Hogarth  imagined,  he  was  still  a  happy 
fdlow.  *^  The  individual  Mr.  Jones,  seated  before  a  delicate  leg  of  lamb 
and  a  bottle  of  sherry,  is  an  abstraction  of  the  Mr.  Jones  who  owes 

*  Bimia  to  MiM  C ,  Aug^  1793.  t  ^7  Novel,  book  vi.  cb.  zz. 

t  6ay*8  Fables:  The  Man,  the  Cat,  the  Dog,  and  the  Flvt 

{  IbidL,  Tbe  Degenerate  Bees.  ||  Lines  to  Congreve. 

t  Pope's  hnitatioDS  of  Horace,  IL  2, 
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284Z.  16s.  4d.,  and  has,  as  the  Datchmen  aay,  ntx  to  pay.  Satisfied  tlua^ 
be  woald  pay  if  he  coald,  which  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  place  tii« 
morale  of  his  character  upon  high  grocmd,  he  leares  the  affiius  of  €tke 
worid  to  right  themselTes,  and  enjoys  the  everlasting  day-rule  of  tlio 
imagination."*  As  for  pang  or  scruple  about  lodging  and  boardio^^ 
gratis  at  a  good-natured  mend's, 

Propositi  nondum  pndet,  a;tque  eadem  est  mens, 
Ut  Dona  summa  putet,  aliena  viyere  qaadra.f 

And  apologists  will  be  found  to  plead  for  him  B^ranger^s  plea, 

A  taat  d'esprit  passez  la  n^gligenoe : 
Ah !  du  talent  ie  besoin  est  recoeiL| 

There  is  a  dash  of  Harold  Skimpole  about  La  Bruyere's  Baffin,  who 
*^  commence  a  grisonner,"  but  is  so  airy,  buoyant,  and  easy-hearted,  so 
"  gai,  jovial,  familier,  indifferent,^  and  who,  when  he  loses  his  son,  re- 
marks, '<  Mon  fils  est  mort,  cela  fera  mourir  sa  mere,**— which  feeling 
remark  made,  "  il  est  consoK."§     One  is  reminded  of  Lord  Brougham's 
observations  on  two  statesmen  of  renown,  uncle  and  nephew,  that  with 
the  simplicity  of  an  infantine  nature,  they  had  the  defect,  as  regards  their 
affections,  of  that  tender  age.  *'  Their  feelings  were  strong,  but  not  deep ; 
the  impressions  made  on  their  heart  were  passing,  and  soon  effaced."!  A 
description  but  too  applicable  to  that  type  of  character  whose' disappear- 
ance from  a  busy  prosaic  world  Mr.  Hawthorne  seems  to  regret,  when  he 
complains  that  mankind  are  g;etting  so  far  beyond  the  childhood  of  their 
race  that  they  scorn  to  be  happy  any  longer ;  and  that  a  simple  and 
joyous  character  can  find  no  place  /or  itself  among  the  sage  and  sombre 
figures  that  would  put  his  unsophisticated  cheerfulness  to  shame.     The 
entire  system  of  man's  affairs,  as  at  present  established,  b,  according  to 
Mr.  Hawthorne,  built  up  purposely  to  exclude  the  careless  and  happy 
soul :   the  rery  children  would  upbraid  the  wretched  man  who  should 
endeavour  to  take  life  and  the  world  as — what  this  author  presumes  them 
to  be  meant  for — a  place  and  opportunity  for  enjoyment. 

'^  It  is  the  iron  rule  in  our  day  to  require  an  object  and  a  purpose  in 
life.  It  makes  us  all  parts  of  a  complicated  scheme  of  progress,  which 
can  only  result  in  our  arrival  at  a  colder  and  drearier  region  than  we  were 
born  in.  It  insists  upon  everybody's  adding  somewhat — a  mite,  perhaps, 
but  earned  by  incessant  effort — to  an  accumulated  pile  of  use^lness,  of 
which  the  only  use  will  be,  to  burden  our  posterity  with  even  heavier 
thoughts  and  more  inordinate  labour  than  our  own.  No  life  now  wanders 
like  an  unfettered  stream  ;  there  is  a  mill-wheel  for  the  tiniest  rivulet  to 
turn.    We  all  go  wrong,  by  too  strenuous  a  resolution  to  go  all  right."^ 

Infected  with  the  like  doctrine  is  the  Spanish  Don  in  one  of  Mr. 
Hannay's  fictions,  who  utters  in  the  tropics  his  lazy  ^'  Ah,  me !  you  sleep- 
less Englishmen !     You  carry  the  turbulence  of  Europe  about  with  you, 

*  Quoted,  admiringly,  from  the  Adas,  then  in  its  palmy  prime,  by  Leigh  Hunt, 
in  hlB  essay  on  the  Fortunes  of  Genius, 
■j-  JuTenal.  %  Chansons  de  B^ranger,  <<  Emile  Debranx." 

t  Caract^res  de  La  Bmy^re,  ch.  xi. 
II  Statesmen  of  Time  of  George  UL,  '<  Lord  Holland." 
%  Transformation,  ch.  zxri. 
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tad  joa  faring'  it  into  mj  quiet  dream-famd,  when  I  tliougbt  I  had  bid  it 
good-bj.  YoQ  have  loet  idl  tense,  in  Europe,  of  the  value  of  rest.  No 
■sn  sts  under  his  yine;  he  is  off  to  die  market  to  sell  the  grapes." 
"Edgbo!"  he  yawns,  on  anotlier  occasion;  *'  it  is  a  monotonous  thing, 
Ife.'^  It  is  an  awful  thing,  suggests  his  Tisitor.  <*  Yes,  under  one 
apeet,"  the  I>on  admits :  ^*  when  one  wakes  suddenly  at  night — dis- 
agieeahLe  thin^  that.  Bat  then  I  open  the  window^  and  there  is  a  rich 
■DeQ  of  flowers,  and  the  glowing  moon  fills  the  garden,"  &c.  &c.  And 
dben  sin  is  touched  upon,  aad  spoken  of  {fuU  by  the  Don)  as  awful  too, 
dat  Sybarite  goes  on  to  remark  that  what  his  little  priest  over  there  calls 
s  an  »  nntipljy  in  his  eyes,  like  a  fidse  note  in  music.  Why  should  he 
bste  the  poor  sinner  who  had  a  bad  moral  ear?  **  Don't  you  hate  a 
seoondrel?^  he  is  asked.  The  Don  shrugs  his  shoulders.  VHiat  is  called 
s  scoundrel  is  generdly  a  disagreeable  object ;  so  far  he  is  unpleasant, 
estainlj.     And  so  far  the  Don  would  keep  out  of  his  way.* 

My  auk.  brother — so  Mr.  Carlyle  apostrophises  such  people — as  in 
hos^tal*maladies  men  do,  thou  dreamest  of  Paradises  and  Eldoradoes, 
vhidi  are  far  from  thee.  This  that  thou  seest  with  those  sick  eyes  is  no 
ibm  Eldozadoy  and  Paradise  of  Do-nothings,  but  a  dream  of  thine  own 
fevered  brain.  '<  It  is  a  glass  window,  I  tell  thee,  so  many  stones  from 
the  street;  where  are  iron  spikes  and  the  law  of  gravitation!*'  As  in 
Kiotber  place  the  same  philosopher  fuges,  that ''  No  beautifullest  Poet  is 
B  Biid-of-Paradise,  living  on  perfumes,  sleeping  in  the  aether  with  out- 
spead  wii^s.  J 

A  beaotifid  creature. 

That  is  gentle  by  natuie. 

Beneath  the  summer  sky 

From  flower  to  flower  let  him  fly ; 

*Tis  all  that  he  wishes  to  do4 

Fsr  it  is  a  foremost  profession  and  pet  phrase  of  the  Skimpole  genius, 
that  he  has  lew  wants.  Like  Sir  Lionel  Bertram,  who  would  look  so 
iHj  pleaHHit»  and  say  that,  speaking  for  himself,  he  had  not  many  wants 
sow;  Bor  had  he,  pleasant  old  man  that  he  was,  Mr.  Trollope  tells  us, 
only  three  or  Ibsr  comfortable  rooms  for  himself  and  his  servant ;  a 
phsetoB  sad  a  pair  of  horses ;  and  another  smaller  establishment  in  a 
sseinded  quiet  street ;  nothing  more  than  that,  including,  of  course,  all 
tbt  was  excelleat  in  the  eating  and  drinking  line — **  speaking  for  myself, 
I  have  noi  nnany  wants  now."  And  Sir  Lionel  did  look  very  good 
hanoored  and  pleasant  as  he  sp<Ae.§ 

Plain  food  is  quite  enough  for  me ; 

Three  courses  are  as  good  as  ten ; 
If  Nature  can  subsist  on  three, 

Thank  Heaven  for  three.    Amen  I 
I  always  thought  cold  victual  nice  ;— 
My  eiUnce  womd  be  vanilla-ice. 


*  'ExutaceConyern^  passim, 

t  Past  and  Present,  book  U.  ch.  iv. ;  book  iii.  ch.  vili. 
%  WordBWortb,  The  Redbreast  chasing  the  Butterfly. 
§  The  Bertiams,  ch.  xzL 
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Jeweb  are  banUes ;  'tis  a  sin 

To  care  for  such  nnfniitfiil  things ; — 
One  good-sized  diamond  in  a  pin, — 

Some,  not  so  krse,  in  rings, — 
A  mbr,  and  a  peail  or  so. 
Will  do  for  me; — I  lanefa  at  show. 
•  •  •  « 

Of  books  bnt  few, — some  fifty  score 

Por  daily  use,  and  bomid  f  (Mr  wear ; 
The  rest  upon  an  npper  flow; — 

Some  liiile  Inxoij  tkere 
Of  red  morocco's  gdded  gleam. 
And  Tellnm  rich  as  country  cream. 

Busts,  cameos,  gems, — sach  things  as  these. 

Which  others  often  show  for  pride, 
/  Taloe  for  their  power  to  please. 

And  selfish  churls  deride ; — 
One  StradiTarius,  I  confess, 
Tim  Meerschaums,  I  would  fain  possess. 

Wealth's  wasteful  tricks  I  will  not  learn. 

Nor  ape  the  glittering  upstart  fool; — 
Shall  not  carved  tables  serve  my  turn. 

But  all  must  be  of  buhl  ? 
Give  grasping  pomp  its  double  share, — 
I  ask  out  otie  recumbent  chair.* 

Marivauz,  we  are  told,  ''  avait  les  goiits  recherche  que  Ton  oon^oit  de 
la  part  d'uae  organisation  si  fine  et  si  coquette,  pamre,  propret^  coriease, 
friandise,  ioui  ce  superfiu  lui  ilaii  necessaire,*'^  These  tastes,  plus  a 
taste  for  John  Law's  System  of  making  haste  to  be  rich,  soon  reduced 
Marivaux  to  the  iriste  expedient  of  sponging  on  his  friends — subas&g, 
inter  a/ia,  on  one  pension  from  this  friend,  and  another  firom  that, 
and  proclaiming  himself,  the  while,  a  deeply-wronged  and  hardly-dnTen 
mati.  Like  Dickens's  Mr.  Slyme,  who,  being  lazy,  and  ill  qualified  for 
any  regular  pursuit,  and  having  dbsipated  such  means  as  he  ever  pos- 
sessed, had  formally  established  himself  as  a  professor  of  Taste  for  a  live- 
lihood, and  to  whom,  retaining  nothing  of  his  old  self  but  his  boastfiilness 
and  his  bile — at  once  so  maudlin,  insolent,  beggarly,  and  proud — ^we  are 
introduced  at  a  tavern,  where  he  is  drinking  at  others'  expense,  and 
sulkily  whining  at  being  obliged  to  two  strangers  for  a  tavern  bill4 
Well  says  Mr.  Henry  Taylor,  that  generosity  comes  to  be  perverted 
from  its  uses  when  it  ministers  to  selfishness  in  others;  and  that  it 
should  be  our  care  to  give  all  needful  support  to  our  neighbour  in  his 
self-denial,  rather  than  to  bait  a  trap  for  his  self-indulgence ;  in  short,  to 
give  him  pleasure  only  when  it  will  do  him  good,  not  when  sacrifices  on 
our  part  are  the  correlatives  of  abuses  on  his ;  for  he  who  pampers  the 
selfishness  of  another,  does  that  other  a  moral  injury  which  cannot  be 
compensated  by  any  amount  of  gratification  imparted  to  him.§ 

Give  thou  to  no  man,  if  thou  wish  him  well. 
What  he  may  not  in  honour's  interest  take; 
Else  shalt  thou  but  befriend  his  faults,  allied 
Against  his  better  with  his  baser  self. 

•  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes :  The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast -table.    * 
t  Sainte-Beuve.  J  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  viL 

§  Notes  from  Life,  22  sq. 
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h  B  noway  a  delightsome  sight  to  gaze  oq  Beau  Bnimmel  at  Calais,  at 
file  o'doek  precisely  (for  he  was  methodical  in  the  extreme),  ascending 
tk  slairease  to  his  rooms,  and  dressing  for  dinner,  which  is  sent  from 
BoBi's  at  six  ;  ^hning  daintiiy, — ''wetting  his  whistle"  with  a  bottle  of 
Doehesfeer  ale,  which  potent  stufiF  is  followed  by  a  liqueur  glass  of 
ksndj,  and  the  rear  brought  up  by  a  bottle  of  Bordeaux ;  '<  a  pretty 
eonloftable  refection,"  observes  his  biographer,  '<  for  a  man  who  lived 
otirdy  on  the  chari^  of  his  friends."  It  is  said  to  have  been  after  one 
flf  these  nigg^ardly  repasts  that  he  wrote  to  Lord  Sefton  to  describe  him- 
alf  as  ^  lying  on  straw;  and  grinning  through  the  bars  of  a  gaol ;  eating 
kao  bread,  my  good  fellow,  eating  bran  bread."*    , 

The  dilapidated,  expatriated  Beau  had  been  a  well-seasoned  Diner-out. 
ii^wfaat  is  the  batcher  to  the  Diner-out  ?  a  satirist  has  asked ;  himself 
mpplying  the  answer.  No  other  than  the  executioner  to  the  cook,  the 
eot-thioat  to  the  kitchen ;  while  the  fishmonger  is  a  kind  of  benevolent 
Tntoo;  a  creature  bringing  the  treasures  of  the  deep  to  the  earth,  for 
tke  capital  gpratification  of  the  Diner-out:  he  vends  turbot,' crimped 
Aate,  ibr  the  palate  of  that  fortune's-fttvourite,  who  eats  in  happy 
igaonnee  of  a  future  call.  *'  The  wine-merchant  is  to  him  the  geniiu 
ad  generous  vassal  of  Bacchus — the  cup-bearer  deputed  by  the  glorious 
gad — calling  men  to  drink  and  never  bringing  in  the  score.  The  gardener, 
vho  raises  peas  at  only  five  guineas  per  quarter-peck,  and  flings  pine- 
apples at  the  head  of  holly-crowned  Christmas,  what  is  he  to  the  Dmer- 
OBt,  but  the  serritor  of  plenty — of  plenty  in  her  most  luscious  and  de- 
i^lfid  aspect  ?"t  A  first-class  graduate  in  this  firee  school  of  indulgence, 
ft  master  of  arts  in  this  university  of  good  living,  a  foundation  fellow  in 
t&  ooil^e  of  convives — no  wonder  that  Beau  Brummel  in  his  exile  took 
kb  meals  and  made  his  complaints  in  the  manner  above  mentioned. 

His  temperament  may  have  been  as  remote  as  possible  from  the  poetical. 
Bat  extremes  meet.  And  in  Harold  Skimpole  a  soulless  dandy  and 
a  sdf-worsbipping  poetaster,  all  sensibility  and  gush  and  eflPusion,  may 
a&ke  find  themselves  represented. 

To  the  same  type  we  may  refer  a  young  Angoleto,:^  given  up  to  eager 
kipsbes,  greedy  of  pleasure,  loving  only  what  promotes  his  happiness, 
hating  and  avoiding  whatever  opposes  his  gratifications ;  *'  at  heart  an 
aztist — that  is  to  say,  feeling  and  revelling  in  life  with  surpassing  in- 
teasity."  Or  again,  young  Hardress  Cregan,§  who  ^*  was  not  without 
the  peenliar  selfishness  of  genius,  that  selfishness  which  consists  not  in  the 
kre  of  getting,  or  the  love  of  keeping  in  cupidity  or  avarice ;  but  in  a 
kxarions  indulgence  of  one's  natural  inclinations,  even  to  an  effeminate 
d^ree."  Nay,  quitting  the  realms  of  romance,  and  lighting  on  the  dusty 
ways  of  this  worky-day  world,  and  dealing  with  comparatively  upright 
sod  estimable  men,  is  there  not  the  order  exemplified  in  poor  William 
Sidney  Walker,  who  profited  so  unprotestingly  by  the  ingeniously  deli- 
eate  largesse  of  Mackworth  Fraed,  and  contrived  to  believe,  in  the  matter 
ef  an  annuity,  that  ^  so  far  from  receiving,  he  had  himself  conferred  an 
oyigadon  f  and  who,  though  he  was  almost  incessantly  occupied  in  a 
of  critical  and  philological  researches,  and  from  time  to  time  pro- 


*  Jeaie's  Life  of  George  Brummel,  Esq. 

t  Jemld's  Works,  V.  289  jgr.  t  Consuelo,  t.  i.  oh.  iii. 

{  &i  Gerald  Griffin's  <*  Collegian8"^to  which  Mr.  Dion  Boucicault  owes,  who 
»dl  say  liow  much? 
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dttoed  a  sonnet  ot  fragment  of  a  poem,  could  neyer  be  induced  to  tuzn 
any  of  his  labours  to  pecuniary  profit,  or  to  contribute  in  any  way,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  his  own  support*  One  of  William  Koscoe's  biographers 
reckons  it  greatly  to  the  credit  of  Liverpool,  Uiat  its  merchants  continned 
to  employ  and  confide  in  a  literary  man  of  business,  proving  themselv^es 
superior  to  the  vulgar  pejudioe  that  a  man  of  any  occupation  must  be 
ruming  himself  and  all  who  axe  concerned  witii  him,  if  his  mind,  heart, 
and  soul  are  not  absorbed  in  the  woiking-day  means  of  his  livelihood ;  a 
prejudice,  it  is  added,  "which  authors  have  contributed  very  much  to 
dioish,  not  only  by  gpross  neglect  of  their  positive  duties,  but  by  avowedly 
ascribing  that  negle<Kt  to  their  refined  studies/'t 

For  it  is  generally  held,  according  to  Professor  Masson,  that  poets  and 
artists  are  and  ought  to  be  distinguished  by  a  predominance  of  senn- 
bility  over  principle,  an  excess  of  what  Coleridge  called  the  spiritual 
over  vrhat  he  called  the  moral  part  of  man.  ^*  Mobility,  absolute  and 
entire  destitution  of  principle  properly  so  called,  capacity  for  varying  the 
mood  indefinitely  rather  than  for  retaining  and  keeping  up  one  moral 
gesture  or  resolution  through  all  moods — this,  say  the  theorists,  is  the 
essential  thing  in  the  structure  of  the  artist."^  While  Professor  Kingsley 
makes  a  mock  of  the  "poets"  forgetting  disgusted  with  this  hard-hearted 
piosaic  world,  which  is  trying  to  get  its  living  like  an  industrious  animal 
as  it  is,  and  demand  homage — for  what  ?  For  making  a  noise,  pleasant 
or  otherwise  ?  For  not  being  as  other  men  are?  For  pleading  ^*  the 
eecentricities  of  genius"  as  an  excuse  for  sitting  like  naughty  children  in 
the  middle  of  the  schoolroom  floor,  in  everybody's  way,  shouting  and 
playing  on  penny  trumpets,  and  when  begged  to  be  quiet,  that  other 
people  may  learn  their  lessons,  considering  themselves  insulted,  and 
pleading  "  genius"  P 

"GcHQtus! — hapless  byword,  which,  like  charity,  covers  now-a-days 
the  multitude  of  sins,  all  the  seven  deadly  ones  included !  Is  there  any 
form  of  human  folly  which  one  has  not  heard  excused  by  ^  he  is  a  genius, 
you  know — one  must  not  judge  him  by  common  rules.'  Poor  genius ! — 
to  have  come  to  this !  To  be  when  confest,  not  a  reason  for  being  more 
of  a  man  than  others,  but  an  excuse  for  being  less  of  a  man,  less  ame- 
nable than  the  herd  to  the  common  laws  of  humanity,  and  therefore  less 
able  than  they  to  comprehend  its  common  duties,  common  temptations, 
common  sins,  common  virtues,  common  destinies." 

So  writes  the  Regius  apostle  of  muscular  Christianity  in  one  essay  ;§ 
and  in  anotiier  he  wages  renewed  war  on  this  same  spurious  notion  of 
artistic  genius  which  has  spread  among  us  of  late  years,  just  in  propor- 
tion as  the  real  amount  of  artistic  genius  has  diminished ;  till  we  see 
men,  on  the  mere  ground  of  being  literary  men,  too  refined  to  keep 
accounts,  or  pay  their  butchers*  bills ;  giring  themselves  credit  for  being 
unable  to  bear  a  noise,  keep  their  temper,  educate  their  own  children, 
associate  with  their  fellow-men,  and  a  thousand  other  paltiy  weaknesses, 
srif-indulgences,  fastidiousnesses,  vulearities—for  all  this,  the  Professor 
contends,  II  is  essentially  vulgar,  and  demands,  not  honour  and  sympathy, 
but  a  chapter  in  Mr.  Thackeray's  Book  of  Snobs. 


Memoir  of  W.  S.  Walker,  by  Rev.  J.  Moultrie,  pp.  cxvi.  aq, 
t  Northern  Worthies,  UI.  34.  t  Masson,  life  of  MUtoo,  L  279. 

'  Alexander  Smith  and  Alexander  rope,  1853. 

Thoughts  about  Shelley  and  Byron. 
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AYMT  TO  TXESMASK  AND  SWEDEN  IN  THE  AUTUMN 

OP  1862. 

By  Mbs.  Bushbt. 

Part  II. 

Os  letnmiog^  to  Gothenbaig^  as  on  fiist  arriving  at  it,  we  would  have 
iied  BQeh  to  have  spent  a  few  days  in  beooming  acqnainted  widi  its 
iliJKtB  of  interest,  and  should  have  had  a  very  able  doerone  in  the  Mr. 
L  we  bad  met  sit  Trolihatten,  bat  the  eqmiiox  was  close  at  hand.  We 
iind  tbat  the  land  joorney  to  Helsingborg,  on  the  Sound,  just  opposite 
to  EUneur,  or  Helsingor,  as  it  is  called  in  Denmark,  woeM  be  very  tedious 
ad  ioeonveiiienty  as  well  as  expensive,  and  we  were  anxious  to  get  across 
6e  dreaded  Kattegat  before  the  equinoctial  gales  had  eommenoed.  We 
Aen&tre  left  Gothenbuig  after  a  very  short  stay,  but  not  until  we  had 
leea  and  admired  its  excellent  shops,  handsome  houses,  and  wide,  airy 
Aesta^  and  alao  not  until  we  had  renewed  our  aoquaintanoe  with  Mr.  R., 
vh>  was  so  kiDd  as  to  come  to  see  us  off.  Happily  the  Kattegat  was  in 
t  qeiefc  siood,  and  we  had  a  very  smooth  passage  across  to  Elsnieur,  where 
«e  were  landed  in  a  little  row  boat  between  five  and  six  in  the  morning. 
We  merely  passed  in  and  out  of  the  custom-house,  for  nothing  was 
spened,  and  then  we  made  the  best  of  our  way  to  the  Oresund,  a  quaint 
aid  hotel,  bat  much  more  comfortable  than  the  Gotha  ELallar  on  the  op- 
psBla  side  of  the  water. 

We  did  not  propose  remaining  in  Elsineur  itself,  but  had  widied  to  take 
spaotmenta  at  Maiienlyst,  now  a  bathing  establishment,  much  frequented 
El  snnmer.  Marienlyst  is  only  a  walk  from  Elsineur,  but  is  perfectly  in 
Ihe  ooontry,  smrountfed  by  gardens,  woods,  and  green  fi^ds  sloping  down 
to  the  Terj  edge  of  the  shore  of  the  Sound.  The  palace  of  Marienlyst 
«aa  hoilt  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  convent,  by  Frederick  II.,  but  the 
batMing  and  the  grounds  were  much  improved  by  Queen  Juliana  Maria, 
1^  made  it  her  summer  palace,  and  after  whom  it  was  called  Marienlyst. 
After  the  war  in  Schleswig-Uolstein,  when  the  Prussians  and  other 
Gsfwana  so  unjustifiably  attacked  the  Danes,  the  Kmg  of  Deamark 
geaoooaiy  gave  his  palace  of  Marienlyst  to  be  converted  into  an  asylum 
kit  the  Danish  soldiers  who  had  been  disabled  in  the  war,  but  the 
geaerality  of  them  did  not  wish  to  reside  there ;  they  preferred  returning 
to  thdr  relatives  and  to  their  homes,  however  humble.  It  was  therefore 
detennioed,  with  the  king^s  consent^  to  sell  the  pahM»  and  the  extensive 
groonds,  and  thus  create  a  fund  for  maintaining  the  recipients  of  the  royal 
boKBty  in  their  own  abodes.  Marienlyst  was  accordingly  sold,  not  to  one 
popcietor,  bat  in  shares  to  gentlemen  and  others  at  Elsineur,  and  thus 
Ji  is  held  by  a  sort  of  joint-stock  company.  To  turn  the  purchase  to  good 
aeeoant)  the  palace  has  been  converted  into  a  kind  of  hotel,  or  boarding- 
koie,  with  bathiog-honses  attadied  to  it.  A  handsome  ball-room  has 
W&  htdltf  in  which  dandng  takes  place  on  certain  evenings  in  the  week, 
»d  eoQoerts  are  held  on  others.  Under  this  roof  are  billiard-rooms, 
^^^Bg^TOoms,  music-rooms,  drawing-rooms,  &c.,  and  %  very  large  hall 
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where  the  table  d'hdte  is  served.  The  kitchen  aad  store-rooms  are  alao 
here.  In  another  house  recently  built,  nearer  the  sea,  are  the  bedrooiDS 
and  private  apartments  of  the  visitors  staying  at  Marienlyst;  these  apart- 
ments are  divided  into  separate  suites  of  rooms,  larger  and  smaller,  higher 
and  lower  in  price,  to  suit  the  convenience  and  means  of  the  different 
guests.  For  instance,  there  would  be  a  large,  handsome  sitting-room, 
with  four  or  five  bedrooms  belonging  to  it,  a  very  nice,  well  furnished 
sitting-room^  with  two  or  three  bedrooms,  and  a  neat  little  parlour  witK 
one  bedroom.  These  various  suites  of  rooms  are  all  airy  and  cheerfixl, 
and  have  nothing  to  do  with  each  other.  The  visitors  can  dine  at  the 
table  d'hdte,  or  in  their  own* apartments,  as  they  please,  and  the  com- 
munication is  instantaneous  between  the  two  houses  by  means  of  an 
underground  telegraph. 

The  season  at  this  establishment  was  just  over  when  we  went  to 
Elsineur ;  the  Danish,  Swedish,  and  German  visitors  had  almost  all  gone, 
only  a  few  lingered  on,  and  the  establishment  was  about  to  be  closed  for 
the  winter,  so  we  could  not  be  received  there ;  but  we  obtained  lodging^ 
in  the  neighbourhood.  And  a  charming  neighbourhood  it  is;  the 
quandum  palace  stands  on  rising  ground  near  the  foot  of  a  sloping^ 
wooded  hill;  the  walks,  extending  to  a  considerable  distance,  are  like 
terraces,  one  above  the  other,  and  are  furnished  with  numerous  seatSy 
some  placed  in  shady  nooks,  almost  impervious  to  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
others  where  an  opening  in  the  trees  affords  a  beautiful  view  over  the  blue 
waters  of  the  Sound,  covered  with  innumerable  vessels  of  all  siies,  and  the 
opposite  coast  of  Sweden. 

many  of  the  consuls,  who,  with  their  families,  form  the  best  society  at 
Elsineur,  reside  near  Marienlyst.  The  Englbh  consul  and  his  lady  were 
absent  when  we  were  there,  but  we  received  much  kind  attention  from 
the  portion  of  his  family  who  were  at  home,  from  the  English  vice-consul, 
and  from  the  good  old  gentleman  who  is  consul  for  Oldenburg. 

In  the  grounds  of  Marienlyst  there  is  a  mound  called  *'  Ebunlet's 
Grave."  If  llamlet  required  all  that  space  for  his  bones,  he  must  have 
been  of  colossal  size;  but  it  is  now  believed  or  ascertained  that  the  real 
Hamlet  was  a  prince  of  Jutland,  and  that  the  Handet  of  Shakspeare's 
very  fine  tragedy  was  a  hero  of  romance. 

There  b  nothmg  attractive  in  Elsineur  itself;  it  is  a  rambling  town, 
with  narrow  confined  streets,  but  its  situation  on  the  Sound  is  very  good, 
tfnd  it  has  one  great  ornament — the  castle  of  Rronbotg.  Thb  fortress — 
the  walls  of  which  are  exceedingly  thick  and  massive — is  surrounded  by 
strong  fortifications,  and  stands  quite  on  the  brink  of  the  Sound,  which 
its  guns  command  entirely.  The  court-yard  is  spacious,  and  the  pretty 
chapel  is  worth  visiting.  Kronborg  Castle  was  built  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  by  Frederick  II.,  to  ensure  the  payment  of  the  Sound  dues, 
which  formed  a  source  of  considerable  revenue  to  the  Danish  crown.  It 
was  in  this  castle  that  the  interesting  and  unfortunate  English  princess, 
Caroline  Matilda,  was  confined  for  a  time,  before  being  removed  to  Celle, 
in  Hanover.  She  was  the  victim  of  the  malignity  and  love  of  power  of 
her  atrocious  mother*in«law,  and  the  wickedness  and  vice  of  her  husband, 
Christian  VII.  The  rooms  in  which  she  was  imprisoned  are  now  allotted 
to  the  commandant  He  does  kindly  permit  them  to  be  seen  sometimes 
by  strangers,  but  we  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  intrude  on  him  and 
his  family. 
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What  interfeied  me  most  in  Kronborg  Castle,  I  confess,  was  its  con- 
Muoa  vith  the  legendary  hero,  Holger  Danske,  who  is  said  to  inhabit 
Me  of  its  capacioiis  and  mysteriQiis  yaults.  I  stood  wistfully  gazing  at 
t&e  low  creseent-Bhu)ed  windows,  close  upon  the  ground,  or  rather  upon 
iht  pared  oourt-yard,  which  probably  admitted  a  very  small  portion  of 
S2Z,  k  they  were  erer  opened,  to  the  deep  casements  below. 

''How  I  dioald  like  to  go  down  into  these  vaults !"  I  exclaimed. 

^Wfay?*  asked  the  gentleman  who  was  kindly  acting  as  our  guide. 
"  There  is  nothing,  in  them  but  foul  air." 

^Holger  Danske  dwells  down  yonder,  in  his  enchanted  sleep,"  I 
w|ibctL 

My  firiend  shragged  his  shoulders  and  laughed,  not  scornfully,  he  was 
so  good  natared  for  that,  but  as  if  he  thought  me  a  great  goose. 

Among  the  stories  told  of  this  Holger  Danske,  there  is  one  in  con- 
sexbn  with  Kronborg  Castle.  It  says :  *'  For  a  long  time  was  heard,  every 
■owaod  then,  the  clang  of  weapons  under  the  fortress  of  Kronborg.  No 
eae  eiHild  inaa^ne  the  cause  of  it,  and  there  was  not  an  individual  to  be 
feond,  throughout  the  land,  who  would  venture  to  descend  to  these  lowest 
passages.  At  length  a  slave,  who  had  been  sentenced  to  death  for  some 
oioe;,  was  promised  pardon  and  freedom  if  he  would  go  down  to  the 
Imesl  depth  heneath  the  castle  and  bring  back  tidings  of  what  he  found 
ibne.  He'  accepted  the  offer,  and  proceeded,  until  at  length  he  came  to 
aa  iion  door,  which  opened  of  itself  when  he  knocked  at  it,  and  then  he 
beheld  before  him  an  immense  vault.  Suspended  irom  the  roof  hung  a 
knp^  the  light  in  which  was  almost  expiring,  and  beneath  it  stood  a  very 
hige  stone  table,  around  which  some  mail-clad  warriors  were  sitting, 
Iniog  forwards,  and  resting  their  heads  upon  their  crossed  arms.  Then 
mae  one  of  those  who  sat  at  the  table.  It  was  Holger  Danske.  But  at 
tltt  moment  when  he  raised  his  head  from  his  arm,  the  stone  table  broke 
lamder,  for  his  beard  had  grown  into  it.'  '  Reach  me  thy  hand !'  he  said 
to  the  slave ;  but  the  visitor,  not  daring  to  do  so,  held  out  to  him  an  iron 
fe,  which  Holger  Danske  grasped  so  powerfully  that  the  iron  was  marked 
ad  indented.  When  he  let  it  go,  he  exclaimed,  'Well!  I  am  rejoiced 
dttt  there  are  still  men  in  Denmark !' ''  Another  story  tells  that  Holger 
DiDske  said  to  the  slave,  "  Salute  thy  lord  and  king,  and  tell  him,  when 
the  times  require  it,  we  shall  come  without  fail."* 

This  Holger  Danske,  so  prominent  in  the  wild  chronicles  of  ancient 
Danish  romance,  is  said  to  have  been  an  historical  character,  and  nOt 
eoUrely  a  myth ;  but  he  is  best  known  as  a  giant  connected  with  magic. 
Hiitory  affirms  him  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  certain  King  Godefred, 
commonly  called  Gotrick,  the  powerful  opponent  of  Charlemagne.  This 
King  Godefred  and  his  wife  Queen  Daneraunda  had  a  son,  of  whom  it 
vas  predicted,  while  he  lay  in  his  cradle,  that  he  should  become  a  warlike 
tad  victorious  king,  a  favourite  of  the  female  sex,  and  that  he  should 
Hre  for  ever  with  a  charming  fairy  named  Morgana,  who  dwelt  in  an 
asehanted  palace.  ^ 

While  still  a  child  he  was  sent  by  his  father  as  a  hostage  to  Charle- 
angne,  and  afterwards  joined  that  monarch  against  the  foes  of  Chris- 
tiaaity.  Holger  viuted  Denmark  after  his  father's  death,  but  soon  re- 
tsraed  to  the  service  of  the  emperor,  and  assisted  him  in  his  wars  with 

•  Danish  Traditions,  collected  by  J.  M.  Thiele. 
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the  Saracens.  In  India — whither  he  had  accompanied  his  itnperial  friend 
— he  ate  a  fruit  which  rendered  his  body  imperishable,  so  that  though  he 
apparently  died  in  France  several  hundred  years  ago,  he  appears  at 
different  places,  and  affords  important  help,  when  help  is  neeoed.  On 
his  return  from  India  he  was  shipwrecked,  but  was  saved  by  an  ang'el, 
who  conveyed  him  to  Morgana's  palace,  when  the  fairy  placed  a  golden, 
chaplet  upon  his  head,  which  caused  him  to  forget  the  whole  world,  and 
fancy  himself  in  Paradise.  It  happened  that  after  having  spent  two 
hundred  years  with  the  enchantress,  he  one  day  lost  his  golden  chaplet, 
and  was  then  seized  with  a  strong  desire  to  look  around  him  again  in  the 
world.  His  first  exploit  was  to  assist  in  freeing  Christendom  from  the 
Turks ;  he  then  made  love  to  a  princess  of  France,  but  before  their  mar- 
riage had  taken  place  Morgana  carried  him  off  in  a  cloud,  without  any 
one  knowing  what  had  become  of  him.  Since  then  he  has  not  been 
visible,  except  occasionally,  when  he  has  appeared  at  different  places, 
where  his  help  has  been  required.  It  has  been  asserted  by  some  that 
they  have  seen  him  and  spoken  to  him  in  Northern  Jutland ;  others  say 
that  he  inhabits  Havrebierg,  a  little  distance  from  Slagels^ ;  his  domicile 
is  also  claimed  by  the  traditions  of  Schleswig  to  be  under  a  hill  near 
Mogeltonder ;  hut  the  vaults  under  Rroaborg  Castle  are  generally  as- 
signed as  his  dwelling-place.* 

There  is  a  story  told  of  Holger  Danske,  that  he  once  borrowed  a  pair 
of  spectacles  of  a  sorceress  to  enable  him  to  look  through  the  earth.  He 
went  to  a  place  on  the  outskirts  of  Copenhagen  to  try  them,  and,  laying 
himself  down  on  the  ground,  looked  through  them.  When  he  got  up 
there  was  the  impression  of  the  spectacles  on  the  ground  oC  the  field,  and 
they  formed  two  holes,  which  afterwards  became  filled  with  water,  and 
the  two  pods  are  there  to  this  day.f  « 

The  above  narratives,  in  which  fiction  so  greatly  predominates  ov&p 
history,  would  incline  one  to  believe  that  the  champion  of  Denmark  vraa 
an  ideal,  not  a*real  personage. 

In  a  church  at  Elsineur  was  interred  the  frail,  but  amiable  and  inte- 
resting Dy  vek4  the  chere  amie  of  Christian  IL,  that  ferocious  and  cruel 
monarch,  who,  by  his  violence  of  temper  and  utter  disregard  of  all  that 
was  good,  earned  for  himself  the  unenviable  title  of  **  The  Nero  of  the 
North." 

"  Voila  un  de  ces  rois  qui,**  says  a  French  historian,:^  "  par  le  vide  ou 
la  fausset^  de  leur  esprit,  par  la  violence  de  leur  caractere,  par  Texc^  de 
leurs  crimes,  d^montrent  la  necessite  de  limiter  toujours  Tautorit^  souve- 
raine,  si  Ton  ne  veut  pas  qu'elle  devienne  quelquefois  d^sastreuse." 

Christian  II.  was  very  partial  to  low  society,  and  it  was  at  a  tavern  in 
Berghen,  in  Norway,  that  he  met  the  beantifol,  and  then  innocent  yoang 
Dyveke,  and  her  scheming,  wicked  mother,  Sigbritte.  These  females 
were  from  Holland,  not  natives  of  Norway.  Dy vek6  appears  to  have  been 
an  artless  and  well-disposed  young  woman.  She  was  passionately  fond 
of  the  tyrant  Christian  II.,  and  he  was  so  much  attached  to  her,  that  he 
did  not  dismiss  her  even  on  his  marriage,  in  1515,  with  Isabella  Eliza- 
beth, sister  of  Charles  V.,  Emperor  of  Germany.     It  was  thb  Queen  of 

"  Mde.  Bojesen's  **  Beise  igiennem  Danmark." 

t  Th]ele's**FolkeMgn." 

I  B^um€  de  THistoire  du  Danemark.    Far  F.  Lami. 
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OanBsrky  wfaq^  it  may  be  remarked,  was  a  most  exemplarj  and  admirable 
imiiiiy  who  faroo^t  over  from  the  Low  Couatries  a  little  Fkmish 
oliBT,  which  she  established  in  the  small  island  of  Amak,  close  to 
CopeehageD,  wliere  they  deroted  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  vege- 
telies  and  ficMwers.  The  natives  of  this  little  island,  now  eonnected  to  the 
d^  br  a  bridge^  still  preserve  their  M  national  and  very  pictur^qne 

Drreke  did  all  that  she  could  to  soften  towards  his  subjects  the  iron- 
\tmd  heart  of  Christian  XL :  she  was  always  the  advocate  of  mercy  and 
kbilj  feeling^.  But  she  was  constantly  thwarted  by  her  mother,  whose 
onioe  over  the  mind  of  the  king  was  greater  even  than  that  of  her 
iaighter.  Si^britte  was  bold,  entity,  and  croel,  and  she  encouraged 
(^^ian  in  all  his  injustice  and  tyranny.  At  length  the  influence  of 
tUs  woman  became  so  obnozionsy  that  it  was  determined  to  try  if  her 
gi;^t€r*s  death  would  break  the  spell  which  bound  the  kiug  to  her ;  and 
poor  Dyveke  vrsbs  removed  from  this  world  by  eating  some  poisoned 
Ernies  which  were  sent  to  her.  A  monk  was  suspected  of  being  the  real 
|Kpetrator  of  this  murder,  but  an  unfortunate  nobleman,  named  Torben 
Oie,  was  accused  of  it ;  and  as  he  had  been  a  friend  and  an  admirer  of 
D|i«lce,  the  jealous  and  infuriated  Christian  had  him  executed. 

The  death  of  Dyveke,  however,  did  not  pot  an  end  to  her  mother!s 
htil  power  over  the  king.  She  became,  as  it  were,  his  prime  minister, 
ad  asndated  in  her  administration  of  affiurs  one  Diderick  Slagheck,  a 
WflBtphahan  barber.  This  triumvirate,  of  coarse,  were  guided  neither 
lyhonoar,  principles,  nor  prudence,  and  their  government  became  quite  a 
xdgB  of  terror  in  Denmark.  Many  of  the  nobility  were  massacred,  the 
ekiqgj  were  persecuted,  and  the  people  oppressed ;  at  length,  in  1523, 
Cbdstian  IL  was  deposed,  and  his  unde,  Frederick  L,  Count  of  Holstein* 
Sddeswig^  placed  upon  the  throne. 

Having  tiiaa  briefly  alluded  to  a  portion  of  the  history  of  Denmark,  I 
■av  mention,  in  rrference  to  the  present  insolent  demands  of  Pruasia, 
md  what  is  styled  "  the  German  Bund,"  on  Denmark,  and  their  ne£urious 
U^ns  against  thsjt  power,  that  under  a  subsequent  Christian — Chris- 
liaa  ¥11. — tbe  k>ag.4!ontested  claim  to  the  dukedom  of  Holstein-Gottorp 
WK  finally  settled  by  the  cession,  on  the  part  of  the  branch  of  Gottorp, 
a  Denmark  of  tibeir  possessions  in  Holetein  and  their  pretensions  to 
SeUeswig^,  in  place  of  which  the  King  of  Denmark  made  over  to  them 
&  eounties  of  Delmenhorst  and  Oldenburg,  which  were  erected  into  a 
kisiij  by  tbe  emperor,  at  the  request  of  the  courts  of  Russia  and  Den- 
sutk.     This  exchange  took  place  in  1773.* 

A  pretty  drive  from  Elsineur  is  to  Odinhoi,  Odin's  Hill,  an  eminence 
enslooidng  the  sea,  with  a  fine  view  over  the  Sound,  the  opposite  Swedish 
eaaat,  and  extending  to  Kullen,  the  extreme  point  on  the  Swedish  side 
«f  the  Sound,  heyoi^  which  is  the  Kattegat.  Odinhoi  is  about  three  miles 
Ipom  Elsineur,  and  in  going  to  it  you  pass  Hammersmill,  bdonging  to 
Qrant  Sehimmelmann.  It  is  a  very  pretty  place ;  but  he  only  resides 
&ere  for  about  four  weeks  in  the  season.  He  has  large  properties  also 
a  Holstein  and  Jutland,  estates  in  the  Danish  West  India  island  of  St. 
CoNa^  and  a  palace  in  Copenhagen^  There  is  a  gun-manufactoxy  on  his 

*  Hlstoire  de  Danemarc.    ParMallfit, 
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estate  at  a  picturesque  little  Tillage  called  Hallebeck,  which  is  sarrounde< 
by  two  or  three  lovely  lakes.  The  houses  in  ^is  village  were  built  bj 
the  present  count,  or  nis  father,  for  the  workmen  belonging  to  the  gtm- 
manufactory,  and  are  all  substantial,  neat,  and  clean-looking  dwellings. 
Count  Schimmelmann  is  said  to  be  very  attentive  to  the  comforts  of  his 
tenantry — and  certainly  Hallebeck  has  all  the  appearance  of  being  the 
abode  of  peace  and  plenty. 

A  longer  excursion  was  to  Fredensborg — "  the  Castle  of  Peace/'  so 
named  to  commemorate  the  peace  concluded  with  Sweden  in  1720,  under 
the  reign  of  Frederick  IV.     This  royal  palace  is  very  prettily  situated  on 
a  somewhat  rising  ground  just  above  the  banks  of  Esrom  Lake.     The 
palace  itself  looks  melancholy  and  deserted ;  but  it  is  not  unoccupied, 
many  of  it»  apartments  being  inhabited  by  families  belouf^ng  to  the 
poorer  classes  of  the  aristocracy,  who  live  there  rent  free,  of  course,  as 
do  the  inmates  of  Hampton  Court.     Still,  there  is  an  air  of  sadness, 
solitude,  and  desolation  in  the  gardens,  and  richly  wooded  grounds,  which 
extend  down  to  the  lake.     The  numerous  statues  which  are  placed  all 
over  the  grounds  but  add  to  the  melancholy  of  the  place ;  they  are  the 
victims  of  neglect,  some  broken,  not  a  few  quite  green  from  the  damp, 
and  weeds  growing  up  unchecked  round  many  of  the  others.    The  sight 
of  his  works  in  thb  decaying  state  would  be  very  mortifying  to  the 
sculptor,  poor  Wieldewelt,  if  he  could  look  up  from  his  quiet  grave. 

In  the  majestic  and  magnificent,  but  almost  interminable  alleys  of 
trees,  meeting  overhead,  one  might  fancy  oneself  lost  in  an  enchanted 
forest.     You  descend  one  of  the  splendid  broad  walks,  skirted  on  either 
side  by  lofty  trees,  which  lead  down  from  the  open  space  behind  the 
palace  to  the  banks  of  the  lake,  and  entering  a  narrower  but  still  wide 
path,  you  walk  on  delighted  with  the  rich  foliage  around  you,  the  green 
branches  meeting  high  in  the  air,  the  glimpses  of  the  lovely  lake,  near 
the  borders  of  which  you  are  walking,  but  from  which  you  are  separated 
by  two  or  three  thick  rows  of  trees.  For  a  time  you  can  do  nothing  but 
admire ;  at  length  you  begin  to  feel  a  want  of  variety  in  the  verdant 
vista  before  you ;  then  comes  a  sense  of  fatigue — to  the  eye,  at  least— for 
happily  there  are  numerous  benches  in  this  long  long  alley  where  you 
can  rest,  but  still  it  is  on — on — on,  to  one  side  the  deep  lake,  with  its 
gently  splashing  waters ;  to  the  other,  a  dense  mass  of  trees,  the  small 
spaces  between  their  trunks  choked  up  with  long  grass,  low  brushwood, 
and  fallen  leaves.     You  feel  as  if  you  were  imprisoned  in  this  noble 
alley,  from  which  there  seems  no  exit.     At  last,  when  you  are  almost  in 
despair,  and  begin  to  contemplate  retracing  your  steps,  the  4)oat-hou8e 
opens  upon  you,  and  nearly  opposite  to  it  a  path  leading  up  towards 
the  palace,  which,  it  is  needless  to  say,  the  weary  wanderer  hails  with 
pleasure. 

After  perambulating  these  Fredenborg  grounds  for  nearly  three  hours, 
on  a  very  warm  day,  we  were  thankful  to  obtain  some  Seltzer  water  at 
the  little  inn  where  our  carriage  had  been  left. 

There  are  the  ruins  of  a  monastery  at  Esrom,  which  was  in  ancient 
days  remarkable  for  its  opulence.  It  was  remarkable,  too,  at  one  time, 
for  the  piety,  virtue,  and  abstinence  of  its  monks.  But  there  is  a  \e^d 
attachea  to  it  which  tells  that  the  great  enemy  of  mankind,  his  Satanic 
Majesty,  having  observed  with  displeasure  the  extreme  holiness  of  the 
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£ffaai  moaks,  determined  to  corrupt  them,  and  for  tbia  purpose  he  as- 
maed  the  hnman  form,  and  knocking  at  the  gate  of  the  monastery, 
begged  hard  to  be  received  as  an  assistant  cook,  givins^  his  name  as 
^'kotker  Ruos."  The  abbot  consented  to  admit  <'the  brother''  in  the 
e^iaet^  which  he  desired.  But  on  one  occasion,  having  been  disobedient 
to  ibe  head  cooky  that  individual  punished  him  ;  he  was  very  angry  at 
tiffi^  and  as  there  was  a  caldron  of  boiling  water  on  the  6 re,  he  seized 
6exmfortaiiate  ruler  of  the  kitchen  and  thrust  him  into  it  headforemost. 
He  then  ran  oat,  screaming  and  lamenting  the  sad  accident  which  had 
kUea  the  poor  cook.  He  thus  prevented  any  suspicion  being  attached 
to  him,  and  the  friars  appointed  nim  to  be  their  cook.  This  was  just 
i4at  brother  Runs  wanted,  determined  as  he  was  to  work  their  destruc- 
tJBD.  He  piepftred  their  food  so  lusciously  that  the  monks  were  led  away 
bem  their  self-denying  life,  and  forgetting  both  fasting  and  prayer,  gave 
dicinselves  np  to  g^d  living.  Against  all  conventual  rules,  he  even 
iBtrodnoed  the  fair  sex  into  l£e  monastery,  and  quite  upset  its  sanctity. 
Qoirrels  and  wickedness  then  prevailed  to  such  an  extent  among  the 
■Goks,  that  they  oertunly  would  have  fallen  into  the  power  of  the  Evil 
One  had  not  a  fortunate  discovery  of  his  presence  among  them  saved 
tbem.  It  so  happened,  that  Runs  one  day  observed  in  a  wood  a  fine  fat 
taw.  He  kiUed  it  forthwith,  taking  with  him  one  quarter  to  the  monas* 
toy,  and  hanging  np  the  remainder  in  a  tree  in  the  forest.  The  peasant 
to  vhom  the  cow  belonged  came  soon  after,  and  on  seeing  the  three-* 
fasten  of  his  cow  hanging  on  a  tree,  he  determined  to  watch  in  an- 
•Aer  tree  in  order  to  find  out  who  had  slaughtered  the  poor  animal,  as 
he  fdt  sore  the  culprit  would  return  for  the  rest.  While  sitting  among 
ihe  hrsnches  of  the  tree,  he  perceived  a  number  of  devil's  imps  playing 
fnnks  in  the  wood,  and  heard  them  talking  about  brother  Runs,  and  how 
he  had  determined  to  invite  the  abbot  and  his  monks  to  an  entertainment 
afadL 

The  terrified  peasant  hastened  next  day  to  the  monastery,  and  related 
to  die  abbot  all  that  he  had  seen  and  heard  in  the  wood.  Upon  this,  the 
abbot,  awaking  from  his  delusioi^  summoned  all  the  monks  and  servitors 
Bio  the  dorch,  and  began  to  read,  and  sing,  and  pray,  when  Runs,  who 
had  always  aroided  such  religious  services,  attempted  to  steal  out,  but  the 
tiket  caught  him  by  his  hood,  and,  exorcising  him  into  the  shape  of  a 
nd  horse,  committed  him  to  the  power  of  hell.* 

for  a  long  time  after  this  occurrence  the  caldron  mentioned  above  was 
tbovn  at  the  monastery  of  E^srom  ;  and  a  gridiron,  which  was  said  to 
Imn  belonged  to  the  exorcised  demon,  was  also  exhibited  as  a  relic  of 
ttliquitj. 

Old  legends  such  as  the  above  are  by  some  looked  upon  as  proofs  of 
the  daiimess  and  wild  superstitions  of  the  times  during  which  they  took 
their  rise ;  by  others  they  are  laughed  at  as  comical  or  absurd  &bleSy  and 
^  a  few  taken  iu  an  allegorical  light.  Yet,  though  of  course  no  credence 
can  be  given  to  most  of  the  incidents  of  this  legend — such  as  the  imps 
being  seen  playing  pranks  in  the  wood)  the  pretended  cook  being 
tunosed  into  a  red  horse,  &c. — it.  is  not  at  all  an  unlikely  story  that  a 
katpter  io  evil  insinuated  himself  into  what  had  once  been  a  nmple  and 
pm  eommmnty*  If,  even  now,  in  our  own  day,  demons  cannot  assume 
iioiBan  (onosp  cat  influence  human  hearts,  how  can  we  account  for  the 
9  j)anmark*s  I'oIkesagD,  ssmlede  af  J,  M.  Thiele,  voL  L 
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nMstdmm  of  oertam  individaab,  by  wUck  Aose  wha»  nnbiwily,  ara 
plaeed  fay  ciieumBtaaoet  within  the  sphere  of  thor  maohiiiations  or  their 
deprantyy  have  to  suffer  P  Sordy  dieee  beings,  for  tnstanee,  whose  whol^ 
•oals  seem  iaibiied  with  die  bkickest  vMligni^,  who  scaroely  ever  apealc 
bst  to  latter  Msehoods,  whose  «ole  d^ight  as  to  nieke  mischief  end  ereato 
misery — s«dy  these  deiaoniaead  beings  must  be  esnissaries^f  that  Saiasm 
srlmn  Milton  eaUs  -^  the  adverssflry  of  GodasHl  liaa"  p 


One  road  between  Fredensborg  aad  iMiiear  f>ssBea  near  the  lovely 
Ettle  lake  of  Gorr^  on  the  wood^  banks  of  which  stand  the  ruins  of  aia 
okl  castle  of  the  same  name.  It  was,  in  the  fourteenth  oentury,  tho 
fiurourite  vendenoe  of  King  Walderoar  IV.,  commenly  called  Waldemar 
Atteidag*  It  was  here  that  he  seeroted,  or  Jived  with,  a  young  womaik 
from  ihe  tsbad  of  Ri^^en,  called  Tovelill^,  of  whom  he  was  extremely 
fond.  It  is  said  timt  WaUemair  was  eogsged  to  this  Tove,  who  was  m 
lady  of  good  birth,  but  was  c^ged,  from  reasons  of  state  policy  aod 
prodenoe,  to  give  her  «p,  and  many  Uelvig,  the  sister  of  Bake  Waldemar 
of  Sehleswig.  An  nnfortonaite  asairiage  Ais  proved  to  be  for  Helyig  i 
she  waa  veiy  jeaLooa  of  Tovclifle,  and,  in  her  hatred  ^  her  rival,  raa 
eanasd  her  to  be  pat  to  death.  T)ie  king  was  fiHBons  at  the  murder 
of  his  heaHttfol  favostritey  and  oowdemned  the  qweea  to  imprispnmeot 
for  life  at  SiSbeig  Castle,  wlwre  Hehrig  spent  twenty-three  years,  and 
wheaoe  ske  was  ^ily  lefeased  by  death.  Heivig  was  Ae  mother  of  the 
eelobrated'  Qneen  Margaae^  under  whose  reign  wave  vaited  the  three 
aarthern  kingdoms,  Demuark,  Sweden,  and  Norway.  A  atery  is  tcdd 
Aat,  one  dacy  ^en  oat  ridug  on  liorseback,  King  Waldemar  saw  a  little 
girl  in  a  peasast^s  dress,  •with  whom  he  was  so  mach  pleased  that  he  took 
her  op  heifaee  him  on  ins  isorae.  *^'  Let  ns  ride  to  Hove!"  said  the  child* 
^  Whattdo  yoa  wish  to  do  theas?"  asked  the  king.  "< Beg  foi^veneaa 
for  any  mother,  Qoeea  Hdvig^ !"  replied  the  Mttle  girl.  And  this  some- 
what softened  the  king's  displeasure  against  his  imprisoned  queen.  That 
fitde  giri  was  afterwards  Queen  Mai^garet,  who,  it  is  sud,  v^ien  she  was 
about  to  go  ont  in  her  oaniage,  and  the  court*yani  was  not  clean,  made 
an  unfoKtunate  prisoner  of  lKi»-^Ring  AJhreoht  of  Sweden — lie  flat  on  the 
gfonnd  that  she  might  step  v^oo.  hiai  and  not  eoil  her  shoes! 

There  are  one  or  two  legends  lebtive  to  this  Waldemar  that  ave  radnr 
ouiieai.  One  is,  that  the  king's  fondness  for  Tovelill^  even  after  her 
death,  and  his  grief  i&r  her  lass,  weae  each  that  he  could  not  prevail  npoa 
himself  to  part  with  her  ceipsa,  hntttarned  it  afaoot  with  him  wherever 
ha  went  The  task  thus  imposed  on  some  of  his  attendants  became  eo 
disagieeahle  and  taoobleacniey  that  one  of  them  determined  to  £nd  oat  tf 
there  were  any  spell  concealed  about  the  body  which  attached  the  kmgt 
sa  mnoh  to  dt  He  aaeerfaiesd  that  there  was  an  enchanted  ring  on  her 
fii^ri  "which  4iad  been  given  te  her  by  her  mother,  to  secure  the  con* 
Insoaaca  aflihe  king's  afieotba.  He  took  ihn  off,  aod  the  royal  mourner 
immediately  haoame  indiflfateet  to  the  faitherte  beloved  remains,  and 
aUawed  the  hody  to  he  baried.  Bat  the  asonarch's  attachment  waa 
taaasfenad  forthwidi  <to  the  gantlenMii  of  the  court  who  had  posseand 
himself  <of  the  itag.  Nethia^  eeald  be  done  without  him,  aad  the  near 
fiwrourite found  ias  pasition  so iifaome,  thatcne  day,  while  riding  tfarsugh 
Gone  Wood,  iie  thaew  the  amgie  nag  into  a  pool  in  the  wood.  Ffom 
that  momant  the  king  forsook  A  other  pieces,  end  was  only  happy  when 
hunting  in  thaibmstof  Guan^  aad  its  neighhoorkood.    So  devoted  was 
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ke  lo-ditf  plaasy  tliat  he  used  often  knpioutlf  to  esolaua  tlMfc  '^'Giodfniglil 
kap  WftPen  to  himaei^  if  He  only  al]oifv«d  kim  to  hunt  on  G«a6.* 
Tkimmi!kedwcfr6ghro9^t%eueB^u(^iax^t£^  hewM 

doomed,  tays  the  legend,  to  ride  every  night  through  -Ofirr^  and  the  Mik 
jaseot  ^omstjj.  fie  is  known  as  *^  The  flyiag  £UiBta«uui«''.and9  ftt.his 
'fp^^'a'*^  (rigLtful  noises  ane  heard  in  the  ni,  and  people  hide  theoH 
■Jwpa.  His  «ottl-black  hounds  have  flaroing'tongaes  has^^g  out  of  their 
'  _j  Jttid  Waldenar  himself  sometimes  rides  holding  his  own  hmi 
Im  left  arm.  The  gates  he  would  pass  jQweugh  bunt  «feQ  ;to 
;  him  and  his  train,  -and  he  also  rides  over  the  rpofii  of  houses. 
The  ftUonis^  lines  allude  to  die  wild  huntsman.: 

JEivBd  snaer  saaiystig  i  Stona  ori wit, 
^aierniem  Luf^  over  Skei^  oaerJlieldene  hnlL 

Wlieh  mmy  Ve  ^naslated  lihus : 

Whsft  fiownd  firom  the  fbrests  ^  stnriSmg  «id -shrill 
CoBies  'midst  the  loud  storm,  o'er  each  rock  and  steep  hill  P 
TiB  the  kern  of  the  hontHaan  wiki  I 

Ike  fimwtem4iaQnd&  haork  at  the  horn's  wdl4aiown  sound. 
With  their  akf  jsteeds  onwards,  the  -spectve'troef  bpand — 
They  follow  the  huntsman  wild ! 

.  ¥&t  0eer,^K  docmsday,  he  onwards  must  4j, 
nraBgih  te  ni^,  through  the  storm,  ^naath  the  dsii:  starless  dkf^ 
"  On !  on !"  sings  the  huntsman  wild. 

In  regard  to  the  endianted  ring  wont  by  the  king'e  farouritei  Tove* 
EHy  there  is  a  story  Bomewhat  similar  ctoM  of  Chnriemagne,  whose 
foeen,  Fastrada,  to  .whom  he  was  mnoh  attaohed,  is  said  to  mive  died  at 
die  castle  of  FnmkenfaeTg,  an  old  tower  about  a  mile  from  Aix^la- 
Chapelle.  The.  emperor  him  his  queen's  body  enclosed  in  a  glass  coffin, 
snd  never  left  it  day  or  n^ht,  abandeidog  himself  so  entisaly  to  his  grief 
that  he  quite  neglected  the  afiairs  of  the  empire.  At  length,  one  day, 
while  Charlemilgne  had  fallen  asleep,  one  of  his  suite  opened  the  glsiss 
eoffin,  reoioved  the  gald  wedding^rmg  ftom  tiM  finger  of  the  corpse,  and 
tiras  broke  the  speM  in  which  the  emperer  bad  been  held.  The  ring  was 
thrown  into  a  lalee — now  -filled  up— ^kee  to  the  castle.  But  the  legend 
do»  not  add  that  Chariemagne  preferred  the  lake  of  Enankenberg  to 
heaven,  or  that  he  haunted  that  locality  a&er  his  deatb»  either  as  a 
pOgrim  spectre  or  an  airy  huntsman. 

In  reiaming  from  fisrom  Lake»  yen  sae  Dbe  island  of  JBveen,  in  the 
Soond,  which  was  peeseoted  to  ihe  Qelebsated  astronosner,  Tycho  Brahe, 
bv  the  then  rcigniag  monarch,  FKederiek  if.,  and  where  aa  observatory 
mm  baiU  lor  hm.  In  this  latreat  Tyeho  faased  aeme  years  in  ^»adm 
pmsmt  «f  tbe  elevated  aeience  to  firfaieh  he  bad  deweied  fasmBelf;  butina 
vyal  bfiarfactny,  Fxadeiick,^ed  in  1£B8,  and  his  soOy^^lbristaaa  IV^mktk 
iKeaded  the  tluEoae  vAea  «  mere  ««hild,  «ias  aaflnaaeed  agaamt  ithe  asiM»-< 
wncr  by  theaaefoies  .he  had  «at  oetirt  Among  these  bmm  the  aonxtr 
jbjsifliaaa,  who  hated  Tyobo  «en  aeeoaatof  im  diseovenea  in  ohamisti]^ 
mfik  kt^frStted  with  their  phaamaeDprnia ;  and  the  .cabal  agaiast 
hBBueao  poaM^fnJ,  that  he  was  obliged  ta  leave  Denmark,  asiil  4a 
fleosimiiidflr^ius  Jife  in  exile.    He^iedat  Prague  in  !«(». 

Itis  mot  stooge  that  ^persons  .poseeasei  a£  superior  gesiiiis  aad  \ 
ikoold  have  enemies  and  detractors  among  tha  envioos;  bat  it  ts  etma|^; 
^  MJBsmsr  a  okas  of  jnan  who  oi^t  to  he  well  edncaesd  aad  ifben], 
^  F  2 
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even  in  our  own  more  enlightened  days,  as  well  as  in  those  of  Tycho 
Brahe,  opposition  and  ill  will  should  be  engendered  against  those  bigh- 
tninded  individuals  who  devote  themselves  to  the  search  of  improvement 
and  of  truth.     Yet  ioiiis! 

Tycho  Brahe  was  not  the  only  celebrated  Dane  compelled  by  the  in« 
trigues  of  a  clique  to  quit  his  native  land.  The  elder  Heiberg,  a  popular 
dramatist,  and  one  of  the  wittiest  men  of  his  day,  for  political  allusions 
introduced  on  the  stage,  and  political  sentiments  too  hetXj  expressed, 
made  himself  liable  to  a  prosecution,  and,  in  1800,  he  was  banished  from 
Denmark.  Another  distinguished  individual  was  banished  about  the 
same  time  for  adopting,  too  warmly,  the  republican  principles,  which, 
originating  in  France  during  the  first  French  revolution,  had  spread  to 
many  other  countries.  This  individual  was  Malthe  Conrad  Bniun,  better 
known  as  the  eminent  geographer,  ''  Malte  Brun.'*  Both  of  these  exiles 
found  an  asylum  at  Paris,  where  Malte  Brun  died  In  1826,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-one. 

Things  are  altered  now  for  the  better  in  Denmark.  There  can  be  no 
nation  where  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  and  fireedom  of 
every  kind,  more  fully  prevails  than  in  that  happy,  patriotic,  and  well- 
governed  country. 

Near  Elsineur  there  is  a  beautiful  little  cemetery,  full  of  trees,  flowers, 
and  graceful  monuments.  It  reminded  me  of  some  lines  by  Guldberg,  a 
Danish  poet  of  the  earlier  part  of  this  century: 

Home  of  the  happy  dead«  all  hail !    In  thee 
A  refuge  for  eacn  rank,  sex,  age,  we  see. 
The  sun  awakes  them  to  no  tearful  morrow, 
Nor  gleams  the  moon  on  nights  of  sleepless  sorrow. 
Peace  be  with  all  who  rest  in  thy  Embrace ! 
From  him,  the  offspring  of  a  noble  race. 
Whose  name  and  deeds  far  generations  prize — 
To  him,  whose  humble  dust  forgotten  lies ! 

Yes,  hail  to  thee,  garden  of  death !    For  here, 
'Midst  quiet  graves,  their  heads  sweet  flow'rets  rear; 
The  trees  we  plant  ourselves  shall  one  day  bloom 
In  careless  beauty  o'er  our  lowly  tomb. 
That  which,  to  us,  but  deep  repose  appears. 
Where  human  dust  is  ^thered  years  on  years — 
Ah  I  is,  in  truth,  eternity's  dark  gate ! 
Over  these  tombs  may  angel  forms  await ! 
Then  tell  thy  soul,  these  seeming  sleepers  rise 
From  death  to  endless  life,  above  yon  distant  skies ! 

The  watchmen  still  sing,  at  Elsineur,  a  verse  as  each  hour  strikes 
during  the  night  while  taking  their  rounds.  It  was  pleasing  to  hear,  not 
a  cradced  old  tenor,  but  the  full,  sonorous,  bass  voice  of  the  night-guar- 
dian who  used  to  pass  our  lodging  near  Marienlyst.  He  used  to  favour 
us  very  distinctly  with  ''  Vor  klokk  er  slagen  ti  — ^  Our  clock  has  now 
struck  ten"— -when,  no  doubt,  he  thought  it  was  time  for  us  to  retire ;  at 
eleven  he  always  made  a  halt  under  our  windows,  through  which  our 
lights  were  still  shining  ;  and  when  we  happened — too  often,  I  fear,  for 
the  sober  ideas  of  the  good  watchman — to  have  our  candles  not  extin- 
guished at  midnight,  he  seemed  quite  rabid,  and  used  to  sing  out  lustily 
that  it  was  '<  twelve  o'clock." 

These  night-songs  are  always  of  a  religious  tone,  though  I  cannot  go 
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»  &r  as  3£  de  Flanx  in  aTening  that  **  Ce  chant  des  rues  eat  rompli 
d^coe  po&ie  uaSre  et  sublime." 

Mj  readers  shall  judge  for  themselves,  for  I  will  translate  a  few  verses 
cf  die  waiekmen's  songs : 

Nnii  O'CLOCK. 

The  day  is  drawing  to  a  close. 
And  night  its  shades  are  casting  round; 
For  Jesus'  sake,  and  all  Bis  woes. 
Forgive,  oh  Qod,  the  sins  which  in  onr  hearts  abound ! 
Protect  our  royal  race ! 
And  from  the  demon's  might. 
Oh !  save  as  all  this  night. 
Through  thy  Almighty  grace ! 

TeK  O'CLOCK. 

Good  people,  great  and  small. 

If  ye  the  hour  would  know, 

Tis  time  that  one  and  all 

Away  to  bed  should  go. 

Commit  yourselves  to  God  this  night — 

In  peace  you  can  rest  then ; 

Put  out  your  fire  and  light — 

For  the  clock  has  now  struck  ten. 

Elsybn  o'Clocil 
Father !  protect  us  all. 
The  great  ones  and  the  small! 
And  let  thine  angels  keep 
Watch  o'er  us  while  we  sleep ! 
Take  Thou  into  Thy  care 
Onr  houses  and  our  home ! 
And  while  through  life  we  roam. 
Oh  may  our  souls  Thy  guardian  mercies  share ! 

TwKLVB  o'Clock» 
'Twas  at  the  midnight  hour 
The  Saviour's  birth  took  place. 
Who  came  with  mighty  power 
To  save  Earth's  fallen  race ! 
It  is  just  twelve  o'clock ! 
With  earnest  prayer  and  prabe. 
Your  thoughts,  to  God,  all  raise. 
And  may  He  count  you  'midst  His  chosen  flock ! 

There  is  a  verse  for  every  hour  until  five  in  the  morning,  but  the 
above  four  will  be  sufficient  to  show  what  they  are. 

The  author  of  the  original  verses,  which  were  very  slightly  altered  in 
1784,  was  Thomas  Kingo,  Bishop  of  Fyen,  born  at  Slangerup,  in  Zealand^ 
inDecember,  1634,  and  son  of  John  King,  a  native  of  Scotland,  whose 
fitber,  Thonoae,  the  bishop's  grandfather,  went  over  to  Denmark  with  his 
900,  and  settled  at  Elsioeur  as  tapestry  weaver  to  King  Christian  IV. 
This  Bishop  Xingo  was  an  exceedingly  pious  man,  and  the  collection  of 
hymns  which  were  written  by  him  are  still  used  in  the  churches  of  Den- 
mark.    He  died  in  October,  1703. 

We  had  a  pleasant  voyage  over  the  smooth  waters  of  the  Sound  from 
Qaneur  to  Copenhagen,  and  after  spending  a  few  days  very  agreeably  at 
the  Hotel  Boyal,  we  took  leave,  with  great  regret,  of  Denmark,  and  our 
Viod  Danish  iriends ;  and  I  feel  sure  that  we  shall  always  remember,  with 
{lateftl  deoMorej  our  charming  little  northern  tour. 
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THB  INVASION  OF  THE  CBIMBA. 

Bt  a  CbIMKAH  OfFICEB. 

ni« 

The  second  yolaxne,  at  last.  Begins  with  fhe  "'Biyasion  of  the  Crimea." 
The  two  leaders  of  the  expe<fition  are  introduced — tHe  one  for  our  love, 
and  the  other  for  our  contempt.  There  can.  be  Iiibtle  doubt  as  to  how- 
much  Lord  Raglan  deserved  the  former.  But  the  narrative  given  here 
seems  to  indicate  difficulty,  dm  the  author's  part,  in  choosing  the  best  line 
to  secure  it.  Lord  Raglan  is  not,  therefore,  put  simply  before  us  in  the 
real  beauty  of  his  character-;-a  man  loyal,  unostentatious,  and  passively 
resolute — but,  while  the  effect  of  his*  gentle  presenee,  the  appeal  of  his 
maimed  sword-arm,  the  persuasive  power  of  his  words,  are  all  made  artis- 
tically to  convey  the  vivid  resemblance  of  the  outward  man,  the  mind 
within  is  but  the  fancy  of  Mr.  Kinglake.  Were  it  not  for  the  evil  of 
public  misguidance,  there  would  be  something  highly  amusing  in  the  air 
of  infallibility  with  which  this  author  reads  men  and  pronounces  on 
motives.  He  seems  quite  to  ignore  that  the  power  so  complacentlj 
assumed  is  alone  that  of  Omniiscience,  that  intuition — one  of  the  highest 
gifts  to  humanity — perishes  when  merging  into  arbitrary  imputation  of 
motive.  The  characters  in  this  book  are  simply  dressed  to  the  author's 
taste :  those  he  hates  are  rendered  fiends,  while  those  he  loves  are  refined 
into  myths.-  Upon  this  principle  there  is  a  calumniating  version  of  St. 
Arnaud's  life  produced,  and  an  inappreciable  eulogy  of  Lord  Ras^lan.  Of 
the  latter  presently :  it  behoves  us  first  to  examine  the  grounas  of  de- 
nunciation that  exist  against  the  former. 

The  implied  stigma  conveyed  m  '*  formerly  Le  Roy  "  may  be  at  once 
dismissed  as  part  of 

The  shrug,  the  hum,  or  ha !  these  petty  brands 
That  calumny  doth  use. 

St.  Amaud  was  not  ashamed  of  having  been  formerly  Le  Roy ;  in  fact, 
he  was  never  anything  else.  "  St.  Amaud!'  was  merely  a  suffix,  assumed 
at  a  veiy  early  agie ;.  he  was,  therefore,  "  Le  Roy  St.  Araaud"  to  the  day 
of  his  death,  with  as  much  notoriety  as  is  Mr.  Kinglake  *'  Alexander 
'William,"'  though  the  world  knows  the  one  but  as  *'  St.  Amaud^"  the 
other  as  '*  Kinglake.*''  The  perversion  is  strange  that  requires  so  simple 
an  explanation.  Neither  were  his  friends  ashamed  of  the  fact,  who,  upon 
Ris  death,  with  an  evident  pride  iu  the  career  of  him  who  was  gpii^ 
courted  further  interest  and  atteution  by  the  pubKoation  of  his  private 
leitters,  which  no  unprejudiced  person  can  reid  without  perceiving  the 
inducement.  Nothing  can  be  more  affectionate  than  tfte  correspondence 
throughout — tender  husband,  and  tender  father.  Most  Englishmen  may 
think  its  dioroughly  private  nature  would  have  been  more  honoured  if 
it  had  been  reserved  for  the.  near  relatives  to  whom  it  was  spedallj  td^ 
dressed,  but  these  evidently  considered  the  reHca  too  preciou  to-  be  with- 
field  from.  France.  This  is  not  the  course  adopted  by  the  fiimily  of  a  maa 
whose  life  thej  have  reason  to  be  ashamed  o£  And,  indeed^  Mr.  Kibglake 
can  produce  but  one  charge  against  him.    He  assails  his  character  akme 
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^inafetiiA  SMsr,  «r  wUal&  th»Mlovniff  19  an  raateiie*;  **  Thov 

«i«miWiBfc,  m  In.  VkSm  m  ^mm  of  iaunmimi,  wtma  (to  tfio  atimUt- 

■^oTAegMipriMt^  ^W>  fcU  oo  Im  ftdM  and  tiunUd  God  as  for  a 

^adewMf^)  fag \mrffc  Aowa. md eooftisad  hwndf,  MeUog^ aoaifect 

WjMitm  frvm  Vi»  CWoreh  ;"  or  Ike  dutingaiahea  khnaalf  1^  stmmg 

idaCilifeniafiM,  mponwHidk  the  abjeal  for  wbiek  he  exposed  kimi^ 

nt^^nued,  mioA  \tm'  i»  ndiMded  m  a  soontebank  thaa:  '•Uy.  form^ 

i^tfaOTechsoeed  to\w  »  fin  a*  nigkt,  he  would  §7  to  the  apol,  wodd; 

lab  tbe  ladders,  moimt  tKe  roof,  and  contrive  to  appear  aloft  in  soawiag 

|nL  £s^3«dL  t»  «.  waMtWulwg'  eioW  br  the  lurid  giave  of  the  flames  ;^ 

«,^  «« te\d  «;t^  m^a   anoud  anck  period^  **  again  the  dooda  passed  ever 

W*  IfViy  like  c\o«ds  -pokas  over  hiai^  we  aire  left  to  imagmei  darkly.   It 


analrtei*  d«^Kieaey  induecB  the  anther  to  spars  a  Mlar  shaoas,  Cor 
"  -         -     -  ;.of  «*e]  ' 


jtaniaige  }atm  is  confeeeedly  ignorant  of  ^enoraef  the  aiore  dia^ 

Wusenag  aort^*  Wit-  be  i»  not  above  leaving  the  poiaonoos  infersaee  to 

W  g^wcedf  ^bat  t^e  wKole  ie  merei^Uy  sappressed*  The  soUtarj  charg<SK 

YH^BOtd)  aaid  ^wkich  is  drawn  firom  his  own  letters,  is  the  hairtng  wiftii 

MsRsr  ajbo^ted  ttte  pla&  of  smoking  Aose  Arabs  to  death  vAm,  htdsag 

^malfu  m  tK«  leaooaaa  of  their  caves,  refused  to  sarreadss.   It  was  aai 

■id  system  e€  waaftaecy  one  of  diese  lapses  to  which  infijiiate  ex«spet»- 

^  wiil  eomiiRt  l&ie  most  ciflKsed  hosts,  aod  frosa  whidi>  oai  eav  are  nq 

Me  exempt  ifhan  tboee  of  France.     The  Indian  tragedy  has  oeeawad 

ne  the  Algernse.     Invaders*  ourselves  theve^  we  fouiid  the  auicosit^  el 

puwishintmt  to  repress  barbarous  criaBe«     St.  Amaud  sesau  tv 

adapted  the  cowse  he  took  as  the  sole,  though  painful  aUemativeu 

Araba  were  in  the  habit  of  stealing  oai  to  shoot  doam  Frsndi 

^  and  of  then  flying  to  the  ftstness  ef  their  caves,  fiwas  whense 

Acy  weald  refue  to  emerge.  Upon  this  occasion  eleven  only  sarseadesed, 

vh^  the  rest  in  concealment  continued  to  shoot  and  defy  thar  assailantBL 

St.  Araand  met  this  with  the  torch^  and  with  the  knowledge  that  there 

waw  within  &  IWr  hnrger  ausnber  than  his  aoldiera  suspected : 

**  He  one  bstt  myssil  knew  that  under  thsre^  there  ave  five  handled 
Mgvada  wha  wift  never  again  shu^hcer  Frenchmen.  ...  I  hayw  dona 

^d.t^r.Ae^'' 

Of  mm  at,  says  Mr.  Ringhke^  having  gvven  the  bbdcast  vevsbn  ofaia 

afesij,  thiawaa  just  ^  man  for  Fleary ;  "^  he  was  oat  ia  time  fisr the  dead^ 

tad  hefeve  the  daylight  came  he  liad  stabbed  Franee  tfaDcagh  in  bar 

dMp."*     Baa  on  the  ether  head,  having  '«^helpod  toi  asaU'  prise  of 

Fiaem^  Ke  had  earned  a  dear  right  ta  extort  reoompense  fisem  his  chief 

aBUMupliL€,  and  ta  go  back  again  and  yet  again  with  tile  tseriUe  dessand 

fcr  'aaorvf  *     The  French  emperor  was  sot,  on  hia  sidev  sorry  to  give  a 

asnen  ao  (fiaagrseaMy  devoted,  especially  being  in  very  weak  and  dslisate 

mailh,  a  eoromaad  i^icb  weald  take  him  iofto  the  coanlr^  qfifie  LmoBr 

Ihiaa^a;-  and  thos  waa  St  Amaad  appointad  to- the  GtimeasL  apeditHBi. 

Fefitieal  iaaatieism  can  go  ae-  larther.    Baft  if  the  memery  of  St.  Araand 

^wIkr,  te  saealk  shercly,  was  an  eztreawiy  gallant,  extamely  hembastib 

psaafaaaa     iuibi  Iktie  by  alt  Hkia^-iOaeF  (and  it  is  tfm  meatmehiaohdy 

It  of  the  whole  book)  the  man  whoso  chscaaler  wa  have  been  wailaag 

'  '  Anoiif  jeviewer*  tells  as,  however,  that  ''it  was  St  Araand  who  was  com* 
M  n>  ro  00  fe^  Flenry*^  pbtof."  If  this  ridibalbns  story  wwetrae,  8a  Araaud 
^vwOI  hare  rvodred  credit  for  his  comf '^'~ 
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for  the  anthor  of  *^  Eothen"  to  restore,  dwxndliog  into  s  yet  vaguer  ap-» 
pearance,  is  left  a  fisur  easier  mark  for  those  who  are  indiQea  to  asperse  it. 
It  behoves  all  those  who  knew  Lord  Raglan— -and  this  writer  is,  for  one, 
entitled  to  speak — to  declare  at  once  that  Mr.  Ringlake  is  palming  off  oa 
the.  public  a  phantom  of  his  own  brain.  The  mere  portrait,  like  all  he 
has  given,  is  admirable,  but  it  is  what  any  artist  would  have  drawn  in  a 
seven  days*  study  of  his  subject:  it  is  but  the  impression  of  his  ap- 
pearance, manner,  and  habits.  All  this  is  very  good  and  true  of  Lord 
Raglan. 

"  Whether  he  spoke,  or  whether  he  wrote,  whether  he  used  the  French 
tongue  or  his  own  clear,  graceful  English,  it  seemed  that  there  had  come 
from  him  the  very  words  which  were  the  best,  and  no  more.  It  was  so 
natural  to  him  to  l|e  prudent  in  spe&sh,  that  he  avoided  dangerous  utter- 
ance without  seeming  cautious  or  reserved.  .  .  •  Without  pressure  of 
argument,  his  mind,  by  its  mere  impact,  broke  down  resistance  for  the 
moment ;  and  although  the  easy  graciousness  of  his  manner  quickly  set 
people  free  from  all  awkward  constraint,  it  did  not  so  liberate  men'a 
minds  that  whilst  they  were  still  in  his  presence,  they  at  all  liked  the 
duty  of  trying  to  uphold  their  own  opinions  against  him.  It  was  in  vaia 
that,  so  for  as  it  had  to  do  with  their  personal  contentment,  his  manner 
placed  men  at  their  ease :  there  was  some  quality  in  him,  or  else  some 
outward  circumstance — ^it  was  partly,  perhaps,  the  historic  appeal  of  his 
maimed  sword-arm — which  was  always  enforcing  remembrance,  and  pre- 
venting his  fusion  with  other  men.  In  truth,  Lord  Raglan's  manner  was 
of  such  a  kind  as  to  be-- not  simply  ornament,  but — a  real  engine  of 
power.  It  swayed  events.  There  was  no  mere  gloss  in  it.  By  some 
gift  of  imagination  he  divined  the  feelings  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men ;  and  whether  he  talked  to  a  statesman  or  schoolboy,  his  hearer  went 
away  captive.** 

But  it  is  when  he  comes  to  draw  the  actual  man,  to  grasp  the  character, 
to  expound  the*  Crimean  career,  that  he  fails  so  miserably.  Revering 
him,  he  must  needs  gift  him  with  his  own  insane  jealousy  of  imperial 
France ;  and  so,  directly  his  subject  touches  France  and  Frenchmen,  and 
French  things,  he  is  transformed  from  an  upright,  straightforward  English 
soldier  into  a  plausible  and  imbecile  humbug.  This  injurious  version  of 
his  character  commences  at  Paris,  when  he  is  represented  as  declining,  a% 
the  conference  held  in  the  Tuileries,  all  discussion  of  any  plan  or  scheme 
for  the  mutual  action  of  the  allied  armies,  keeping  aloof  questions  which 
might  be  taised  on  the  part  of  the  "  pondering  emperor,*'  by  engaging^ 
attention  to  the  safe  and  practical  subject  of  "  camping«ground"  for  the 
forces.  Not  that,  according  to  Mr.  Kinglake,  he  seems  to  have  had  any 
plan  of  his  own,  but  there  was,  nevertheless,  a  supercilious  contempt 
within  him  for  what  he  looked  upon  as  needless  discussion*  Thus,  eithec 
silent  or  evasive,  he  managed  to  tolerate  an  assemblage  consisting  of  the 
French  Emperor,  Prince  Jerome,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  Marshal 
Vaillant,  Marshal  St.  Arnand,  and  Lord  de  Ros,  who  were  met  in  council 
on  the  momentous  eve  of  a  great  foreign  war.  This  appearance  is  as  ua< 
complimentary  to  the  English  as  it  is  false  to  Lord  Raglan.  A  paragraph 
of  marked  brevity,  if  not  of  constrained  appearance,  let  in  at  page  30,  will 
assist  us  at  this  juncture  in  drawing  the  account  between  Lord  Raglan 
and  hu  biographer.     It  is  this: 
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''Fiooi  aU  he  obserred  in  the  course  of  these  interviewsy  Lord  Raglan 
VIS  kd  to  beEeve  in  the  stability  of  the  emperor's  character^  and  the 
liliis  he  set  upoa  the  alliance.'' 

Notvithstaoding',  therefore,  the  implied  mistrust  and  contempt  which 
18  am  made  to  understand  Lord  £ag!an  entertained  for  impenalism,  it 
•BOS  there  is  aome  written  record  of  the  reTcrse  in  Mn  Kinglake's  own 
Imdi;  record  of  his  manner  at  the  conference  can  hardly  exist,  and 
WKXDg  those  who  were  present,  it  is  to  be  feared,  there  axe  not  many 
fstieular  friends  of  the  author  who  would  willingly,  regardless  of  the 
kneh  of  eon&denee,  render  themselves  his  communicants.  He  has, 
tlnsfine,  at  this  passage,  been  thrown  back  on  his  ready  imagination—^ 
nd  hence  the  dmgurement  But  England  may  be  quite  sure  that 
Lovd  Ragkn  played  no  such  contemptible  rdle  as  is  ascribed  to  him.  Of 
ifl  (piahties  Lord  Raglan  ezcdled  most  in  those  of  a  Councillor,  and  to 
^  French  eouncil,  as  well  as  to  every  other  he  addressed,  it  is  certain 
ibti  "whether  he  used  the  French  tongue,  or  his  own  clear  graceful 
Eogiish,  it  seemed  that  there  had  come  from  him  the  very  words  which 
voe  the  best,  and  no  more." 

Lord  Raglan's  delay  in  Paris  was  short :  with  natural  dislike  for  osten- 
^iatn  he  was  anxious  to  reach  his  real  business,  so,  hurrying  by  fi^tes,  he 
Bide  his  way  to  the  Bosphoms,  and  refusing  the  Sultan's  offer  of  a 
|ihce,  established  his  quarters  in  a  small  house  by  the  side  of  the  Sea  of 
Marmoia,  doee  to  hb  own  troops  at  Scutari. 

Harriiai  St»  Amaud  here  proposed  a  couple  of  schemes  for  forming 
gRster  unity  among  the  different  forces  about  to  act  together;  the  first 
«i8»  that  the  Turkish  troops  should  be  attached  to  the  French  army,  and 
kphoed  under  French  command;  the  second,  that  French  and  English 
troops^  when  acting  together,  should  be  under  orders  of  whichever  officer 
m  senior,  whether  he  chanced  to  be  French  or  English.  To  Mr. 
KiDg1ake*-s  jealous  eyes,  of  course,  these  were  only  dangerous  and  am- 
mos  plans  ten£ng  to  jeopardise  the  alliance.  The  ficst  certainly  seems 
adttrscteristic  piece  of  French  manoeuvring  to  monopolise  importance, 
■ai  which  might  have  been  fairly  animadverted  upon,  especially  as 
Hmhal  St.  Amaud  opened  treaty  with  the  Turkish  government  before 
asy  communication  had  been  held  with  Lord  Raglan,  which  was  the 
guve  nart  of  the  proceeding,  although  it  escapes  Mr.  Kinglake,  who  is 
ivi^  ihetorising  about  the  Turks  feeling  Lord  Stratford  <*  would  make 
tlie  elaborate  world  go  back  into  chaos  before  he  would  suffer  the  armies 
^  the  Caliph  to  pass  like  the  contingent  of  some  mere  petty  Christian 
<te  under  the  orders  of  a  French  commander."  Anyhow,  St.  Amaud, 
n  neetving  opposition  (the  author  would  make  out  contemptuous  oppo- 
fltion,  but  we  do  not  believe  it)  from   the  English  ambassador    and 

Bital,  immediately  gave  way.  The  second  proposal,  which  was  also 
oed,  was  no  doubt  a  thoroughly  practical  one,  and  would,  perhaps, 
We  been  very  effective  if  carried  out.  The  French  military  system 
phees  so  much  stress  upon  undivided  command,  that  a  fleet  is  sometimes 
faiod  under  the  orders  of  a  field-marshal,  while  the  writer  has  himself 
leea  an  admiral  inspecting  a  cavalry  regiment  St  Arnaud*s  proposal 
^M  in  aoeoidance  with  this  education,  which  he  wished  to  apply  to  the 
hod  foioes.  Commanders-in-chief  would  have  been  naturally  excluded* 
'!^  sothor  pretends  that  St*  Amaud,  being  senior,  wished  to  get  command 
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cf  Lotd  Bafi^aii,  bat  tfag ptopowl  wmchnoadj  lutouJud  fer  wborfEagteg, 
and  a  daofe-m  the  oonpact  wookl  kave  eaiilf  salkfiad  any  raeh  Cmu*. 

It  would  have  been  much  more  to  the  porpese  if  llie  aatbor,  inalead 
of  spimnig  these' perpttual  mciiea,  had  eendcseended  te  tvate  aone  o£ 
the  ifitrodnotoiy  features  of  die  agaiiiiig  oainp«ig;ii,  whether  ,VMpettin|f 
tile  worfia  ai  Gallipoli^  the  barnirite  at  Scatari,  or  oaval  eporatioae  in  ^tm 
BhKkSea. 

To  the  getroipacfi^e  glance  it  seeme  now  ireiy  absurd  that  mmm  6f  >- 
aod-twenty  Aeaaaad  of  the  attcd  tieopeshedd  hav»  been  put  d«wn  a* 
GaHIpeh  to  tkraw  iip>  earthwoffks  m  defence  of  th»  Dardanelles.     D«A 
the  niflwar  of  lUnsian'  might  wae  in  those  daya  h»  beyoad  ite  rsaKtjn 
The  mysterione  hombog'  of  what  is  known  as  the  **  Baslarn  qoestioa^** 
ike  fiinatieal  hyperbole  of  the  GMehs,  1^  nagaitade  and  isoiatioa  mt 
Russia  herself,  l»d  lon||^  fostered  the  cfehnmi  that  apo»  the  outbreak  o§ 
an  Eastern  war  something  like  a  seeond  inread  of  ^  BMsa  woiM  oceor  ; 
that,  on  the  £Enther  side  of  tiie  Dairabe  were,  barely  reatsained,  huf^tt 
hordes  of  wild  Northmen,  ready  by  dint  of  Kmitless  namber  to  surge  and 
orerflow  half  the  Eastern  hemisphere,  or  what  is  known  as  the  Bast  ; 
therefore,  strategically  speaking,  to  arrest  this  flood,  eve»  at  the  gates 
of  the  Mediterranean,  woold  have  bee»  oonsidaed  a  snfieient  succesa*, 
If  this  scheoie'had  been  proposed  by  aFrenohaaan,  Mn  Kinglaihe  would 
have  characterised  it  oa  '^  timidly  defensive,**  b«t  ita  autiier  was  Sir  Joho 
Burgoyne.     It  is  certain  no  sorer  basia  of  operation  could  have  been 
aslected.      The-  most  important  feataie  ni  the  forAcoming  eampaignL 
seems^  however,  to  have  been  overieoked  by  tihe  then  pievaiikig  views— 
namely,  that  the  Black  See  was  occupied  by  the  allied  fleets,  and  the 
dlvance  of  a  Rfvsian  army  (fer  diierent  from  the  year  18M)  was  thvs 
erippled  hy  the  absence  of  all  aapplv*  from  sea.     Tlie  asststanee  rendsred 
Omer  Fashs  by  this  was  iacaleukble,  asid  feciKtated  mucla  his  stout 
oppositUMr  along  the  line  of  tiie  Danube.     On  the  18th  of  May  the  aHied 
generals  preeeeded  to  Varna,  and  there  teld  eouaeil  with  thia  chief,  the 
result  of  whieb-  eonferenos  was  that  the  French  and  English*  troops  war* 
to  be  forwarded  to  Bulgaria  as  promptly  as  possible.     A  few  days  latsv 
ihan  this,  St  Amaud^s  restlessness  engendered  a  diffsrent  scheme    wm. 
that  the  armies  should  be  despatched  only  as  fer  as  Raaasslia,  and 
there  take  up  a  position  in  the  rear  of  the  Balkan,  W9th  tike  right  rsstiny 
OB  the  sea  at  Bourgasw     Lord  Raglan  very  properly  eonbatetf  this  plan^ 
which  seems  i»  have  had  nothing  to  reoenraiend  it,  Bourgaa  beiBg  de-* 
ficient  of  all  resources,  even  to  tkst  of  water,  and  visldtog  bad  siMlter 
for  the  fleet.     Also^  it  was  rengning  Ttarkey*s  main-  line  of  defence  - 
the  Baikav— and  abandoniiq^  Omer  Biriia,  with  Shumk,  Silfetria,  Rust- 
ehuk,  and  Widdin.     It  is  quite  true  tkat  tiie  fell  of  Silistoia  was  coasi** 
dered,  and  by  Omer  Pksha  himself,  purely  a  qaeatieif  ef  tioM,  but  the 
strength  of  Shumla  had  been  well  tested  in  former  wars^  and  Varaa 
was  admirably  suited  for  a  base  of  operations.     Still,  Meraba)  St.  Ar* 
Baud  war  most  unwflling*  to  xeKfiquisbhia  projeet^  aad  he  seems  to  hams 
been  supported  in  it  by  Cobnel  Trochu^  one  of  tfaesaunrtest^as  wdl  as 
one  of  theatost  agreeable  officeia  ia  the  Frendi  amy;  but  Lord  Raghn 
finally  pmaifed,  and  the  or^nal  agreement  with  Oamr  Pasha  wsraC 
enee  carried  out     Genend  Bosquet's  divtsion,  n^neh,  with  Si  AraaaA 
impetaosity  of  nature^  had  alasiufy  beeir  despatohed  i«  fuHBmeal^ef  kii 
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that  the  deficiency  of  Ae  EngliA  aray  m  ito 
nc«ii<  ^mjhtymmuht^  It  nwy  W  mm  that  the onlj-siticle 
hy  the  Bfitith  gweimineat  am^  peopla  ww  the  ^hanMii','*  and 
mm  dus  iia»  »yiUTideiitify  ^one,  fcr  there  were'  no  leocr^w  formed  liy 
ihiekte  filed  the  mppij.  Mr.  Sydfiej  Herbert  stated :«"  The  army  ivthB 
£Ht  hae  heen  cfuafctd  by  dkooiiuiuy  the*  fntere*;  e?ery-reginent  at  hBne^ 
mmi/Ma  fmeh,  aad  aot  forniiag'  part  el  the  army,  nae  beea  robbed  to 
onpkte  ik  The  depdts  of  battalions  under  Lord  Raelan  hare  beea 
aaikiij  trcaiad.'*  Tbe  ofimiissariat  aeoomiaodation  oeanstad  of  seventy 
m  tigtiiy  mniee.  Mr.  FHder,  its  head,  wae  neiAer  an  aotire  or  eaip»- 
aaeed  effioer,  aad,  aesordbig  te  hie  ewn  stateoMot  before  a  eommkteeof 
ibtHoaeeof  CemmoBS^  the  subonfinale  duties  were  carried  on  **  wMi  the 
MBstanee  ef  gmadnaen  fbmished  from  other  poblie  depart- 
erhoily  witheat  ojpefieaeo  in  eotnmiesariaife  serviee.**  The 
^mg  three  or  fear  thousand  ammals^  fire  or  six  weeks  were 
J  ti»-ehi|i9BfltConstaa(tBepfebeforeanyeflFbrtwaB  made  to  rene^ 
At  defiset^  amd  eren  when  laq^  purohasee  had  been  made^  **  the  resatt 
SB^  pseeed  to  he  »  miserable-  ccdieetion  of  earts»  dtaum  by  esenr  or 
ees^  whoee  drivers,  either  hom  fear  or  laainem,  deeerted  tf  they 
raod  aheidof  poaiea,widi'paek*eaddles^of  amoBtiidbrior  and  m>- 
eabla  kiodi.*^  Tbe  Iig>ht  dirisiea  w«%  in  oeasequence  a€  this, 
Unred  £m  aonwdhm  whieh  wea  ef  «e>  great  harm ;  thoegh  whes  the 
■me  thiag*  ooemwed  with  Jhnnoe  Napoleen^s  divieioB  at  Galllpoh,  Mr. 
Ijagiak»  is  at  hand  with  mersilesB  sneer.  Onoe  started,  the  aceamehi^ 
tiaa  flf  tiaope  ttt  Yana  eeatiiraed  raaidly,  though  the  armies  were  notyet 
■^iiiiatly  coanpfete  to  take  the  field.  Meantime,  the  defence  of  Silistna, 
alich  P^noee  Ptehieviteh  opened  siege  vpoa  on  the-  19th  of  May,  w«s 
giWally  amtained  by  the  Turin  wider  Butler  and  Nasmyds  mMt  the 
iSad  aamiea,  on  a  <»lm  di^,  withia  hearing  id  the  gens,  were  aiie 
sod  peihape  frette^  to  Isaan  that  those  they  had  come  oat 
*  aaofufuily  to  preteet  sheuld  prore  of  such  independent  strengA 
eivesL  It  i%  however,  weH  for  Mr.  Kiaglake  to  lay  some  stress  oa 
fheachicfemeate  of  hie  pet  people  at  this  pmod,  for  it  is  eertaia  ever 
Aer,  aad  wfacR  eaee  in  coi^imetion  with  the  alKes^  they  gathered  hot 
filtle  farther  reaowB.     The  foct  i%  the  riuggnh  subetan^  natwc  of  a 


IWik  will  easise  him  to  accept  whatever  pesitioa  is  aseigaed^tQ  lam  by 
nSistria  daaa 


I?  whea  at  S^istria  danger  gathved  in  the  AxA  Tabia,  **  the 
patefiJ  Tteke  kwked  and  saw  dbat  their  young  English  guests  were 
aaiingst  them^  ever  ready  with  counsel  for  new  emergene^^  forbidding  all 
Ihei^t  of  auueudsr,  andevea,  it  aeems,  detenBined  to  ky  rough  hands 
»dm  general  whe  sought  t»  withdraw  his  troope  from  the  fomoas  eartfi*' 
It  seemed  that  the  presenoe  of  these  youths  was  idi  that  was 
I  £at  makiog  of  ihe  Moslem  hordes  a  foitfifol,  heroic,  and  devoted 
y  *  Oa  the  other  hand^  when  assigiwd  to  a  miaer  and  iasigBifip- 
iMev  and  if  held  cheapo  Hmj  will  become  eewed  aad  desert  their 
etiai^  with  lanDy  a  shot  in.  defence,  leovhig  a  lonely  Englishmaa  to 
fiethe  goai^  ae  «aa  the  ease  at  Balakkva.     Laekbg  aative  leadeza^ 

War.'*   Bhrldeatsnaat'CohnielAdye^GLBL 
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their  term  as  a  naUon  may  be  foreaeen,  from  which  no  romantic  talk  of 
a  grand,  simple,  biblical  old  world,  can  save  them.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
perfectly  true  what  the  author  states : 

*'By  the  time  that  Prince  Gortschakoff  retreated  upon  Bucharest, 
people  no  longer  thought  of  the  Czar  as  they  thought  of  him  eight 
months  before ;  and  the  glory  of  thus  breaking  down  the  military  repu- 
tation of  Russia  is  due  of  right,  not  to  the  governments,  nor  the  armies  of 
France  or  England,  but  to  the  warlike  prowess  of  the  Ottoman  soldiery, 
and  the  ten  or  twelve  resolute  Englishmen  who  cheered,  and  helped,  and 
led  them." 

Upon  the  siege  of  Silistria  being  raised,  Lord  Cardigan,  with  three 
squadrons  of  cavalry,  was  ordered  to  make  a  reconnaissance  into  the 
Dobrudja  (July  4th),  which,  although  resulting  but  in  sore  backs  for  the 
horses,  was  at  least  a  feature  in  the  English  campaign,  and  deserving  a 
paragraph  of  record  on  the  part  of  the  historian  ;  that  the  feint  made  by 
the  French  in  some  force  towards  the  mouths  of  the  Danube  is  barely  re- 
ferred to,  seems,  however,  a  stranger  neglect,  for  in  this  case  there  was 
gross  ill  judgment  on  the  part  of  St.  Arnaud  in  sending  them,  and  the 
greatest  credit  due  to  Lord  Raglan  for  refusing  to  co*operate.  The 
ostensible  object  of  the  movement  was  to  distract  Russian  attention  from 
our  designs  on  the  Crimea ;  but  the  real  one  was  suspected  to  be,  that  the 
French  commander  wished  to  proclaim  the  readiness  of  his  army  for  the  field. 

The  result  of  this  desire  was  lamentable.  The  heat  was  so  intense,  and 
the  climate  so  fiettal,  that  when  the  troops  were  two  days  on  mai-ch  they 
began  falling  by  hundreds  to  cholera;  a  retreat  was  immediately  ordered, 
but  the  deadly  disease  clung  to  and  pursued  them,  causing  a  panic  so 
great  and  a  havoc  so  terrible  that  the  ixxlies  were  left  unburied,  and  the 
stricken  as  the  dead :  as  it  was,  six  hundred  arabas  came  in  to  Varna 
filled  with  the  sick,  and  it  was  computed  at  the  time  that  the  useless  ex- 
pedition cost  our  allies  some  eight  thousand  men  I  It  was  the  fashion  of 
the  English  press  at  that  time  to  depreciate  all  our  military  performances 
in  favour  of  those  of  the  French ;  and  there  were  symptoms  of  the  future 
insanity  and  baseness,  by  which  one  of  the  noblest  Englishmen,  as  well 
as  certainly  the  best  fitted  general  for  the  Crimea,  was  to  be  given  up  to 
scandal  and  obloquy  by  a  blatant  press,  a  craven  government,*  and  a  sadly 
mbled  public.  Yet  in  every  step  throughout  the  campaign  we  find  the 
governing  wisdom  on  the  side  of  Lord  Raglan,  the  immature  project  oa 

*  Which  may  be  considered  ttrong  adjectives;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  the 
writer  selects  them.  '*  Blatant/'  because  the  Times,  in  which  the  press  perBonifled 
itself,  made  an  immense  noise  and  with  ignorant  purpose :  It  cried  aloud  for  this 
and  for  that  out  of  misguidance  and  ignorance.  Mr.  Russell  always  supplies  the 
beet  information  he  can  procure,  but  lacking  this— the  urgent  blank  sheets  at  his 
side— he  will  supply  the  readiest  tales  at  hand.  In  the  Crimea  it  so  happened 
his  company  was  only  acceptable  to  the  gloomier  class  of  subaltern,  and  he  was 
therefore  alone  able  to  supply  the  public  with  the  gloomy  subaltern  view,  and 
with  rumours  of  the  same  authority.  It  was  a  one-sided,  partial,  and  spurious 
account,  full  of  ignorant  censure  and  unjust  conclusion.  It  is  to  be  regretted  it 
was  received  in  the  Crimea  solely  as  a  subject  of  merriment;  for  in  England- 
being  adopted  by  the  Time§ — it  became  the  popular  and  serious  view,  and  presently 
the  found  verdict,  A  "  found  yerdict  '^  in  a  trial  consisting  of  mere  accusation,  and 
in  which  the  ceremony  of  defence  was  waived ;  for  the  commander-in-chief  and 
the  staff  were  debarred  firom  reply.  They  could  not  send  for  Mr.  Russell  and 
point  out  the  egregiousness  of  his  credulity  and  misstatement,  he  being  in  no 
recognised  position,  and  having  from  the  first  secured  his  insignificance  in  the 
Crimea,  though  liis  importance  in  England,  by  declared  hostility  to  the  powers  in 
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ist  of  the  French.  If  Lord  Raglan  had  persisted  in  marching  a  couple 
fif  kb  £¥1810118  into  the  Dohrudja,  in  spite  of  the  French  marshal's  advice, 
nd  vith  a  similar  result,  he  might  have  earned — certainly  would  have 
mdved — a  portion  of  the  odium  which  was  attached  to  him  later,  because 
icatioD  was  properly  made  to  suffer  for  its  forty  years*  culpable  neglect 
tf  any  military  system.  St  Amaud  does  this,  and  for  the  error  of  judg- 
sait  does  his  sovereign  peevishly  desert  and  condemn  him  ?  Not  so  ; 
Be  was  placed  in  command  for  the  same  reason  that  the  English  govem- 
srat  appointed  Lord  Raglan.,  He  had  reliable  qualities,  not  by  this 
^teriy  forfeited,  and  the  despodc  individual  continues  to  rely  on  him. 
Mial  the  coUectiTe  judgment  of  a  free  people,  in  the  moment  of  failure, 
k  for  ever  alike  impetuous  and  wrongful?     It  seems  to  be  so : 

^— for  what  miscarries 
Shall  be  the  genend's  &ult,  though  he  perform 
To  the  utmost  of  a  man. 

'France  was  still  lying  under  the  men  who  had  gpt  her  down  on  the 
E%ht  of  the  2nd  of  December/'  we  are  reminded,  and  in  consequence  of 
^is,  eomfiined  with  the  English  craving  for  a  set-off  to  their  disappoint- 
Beat  in  the  Baltic,  and  the  peremptory  thunder  of  the  Times — ^for 
eetainly  **  at  the  time  of  the  Russian  war  the  common  discourse  of  an 
Eoglisbinan  was  too  often  a  mere  '  Amen '  to  something  he  had  seen  in 
fnci" — ^the  idea  of  an  expedition  to  the  Ciimea  was  swiftly  engendered 
snd  fulfilled.  Mr.  Kinglake  tarries  in  mingled  irony  and  fascination  to 
ilcdy  our  £uni1iar  the  Times  in  a  way  that  shows  the  subject  to  be  a  long 
poadered  and  pleasant  one.  An  admirable  essay  is  the  result,  always 
&BBep6ng  some  personality  about  widows  and  parsons,  which  is  unworthy 
of  ks  general  treatment,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  paper's  life  as  it 
sfeeks  the  puhlic.  Perhaps  there  is  not  a  better  passage  than  the  fol- 
lowing: 

**  Although  in  g^eral  the  Times  was  willing  enough  to  repress  the 
growth  of  any  new  popular  error  which  seemed  to  be  weakly  rooted,  still 
lt»  whole  s^eme  and  purpose  of  the  company  forbade  it  all  thought  of 
tnii^  to  make  a  stand  against  any  great  or  general  delusion.  Upon  the 
vhole,  the  potentate  dealt  with  England  in  a  bluff,  kingly,  Tudor-like 
way,  hot  also  with  a  Tudor-like  policy;  for,  though  he  treated  all 
sdversaries  as  '  brute  folk'  until  they  became  formidable,  he  had  always 
been  careful  to  mark  the  growth  of  a  public  sentiment  or  opinion,  and, 
as  SOOT  as  he  vras  able  to  make  out  that  a  cause  was  waxing  strong,  he 
vest  up  and  offered  to  lead  it,  and  so  reigned." 

This  is  especially  true  as  regards  the  Ume,  and  previous  to  the  time, 
Xr.  Kinglake  is  writing  of.  The  newspaper  that  prepared,  and  then  re- 
peseotedy  public  opinion  for  the  Eastern  war  was  probably  the  Morning 

Ae  fidfL  How  smoothly  sped  the  Indian  campaign!  with  what  unanimous  ap. 
fRmil  did  Sir  CoMn  Campbell  receive  his  coronet!  In  justice  to  Lord  Raglan,  it 
ea  sever  be  auffideotly  urged  on  the  public  how  vastly  this  rererse  order  of 
fiiiiigs  was  owing  to  the  different  reception  of  the  Times  correspondent,  who  in 
Uia  abandoned  the  tent  of  the  gloomy  subaltern  for  the  marquee  of  the  bead- 
^jKotersiaff. 

A^cnren^goremment,  because  the  home  authorities  at  the  first  sound  of 

^kaunar  •himfr*"^  a  Tsluabie  and  faithful  public  servant,  whom  they  should  hare 

lnsb>t1mTffi  anheZd;  and  baser  than  this,  suffered  him  to  receive  blame  for  the 

^ket  Umt  wBB  wholly  their  own,  and  against  which  he  had  himself  been  cease- 

kal/wtndngibeml 
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J^$i.  Theve  was  a  perfeet  dnei  between  iiieBe  two  papers  op  to  -die  out- 
break of  war,  in  wiiiob  the  If0rmmff  BoH  tiMnMrg^My  routed  its  bbi adei^- 
ing  adFerflttfy ;  Mfoa  wbidb  die  giant  aioBe,  and  **  <^ered  to  lead.** 

Th/dTkna^  manifestoes  «f  the  l^di«nd  22Bd  of  June  were,  howeirer, 
by  no  stien&s  the  imperatiJro  notes  wbtob  otinMtd  an  expedidon  to  tii« 
Crimea.  Tbe  £mperor  Napoleon's  inetnictions  jto  Bt  Aranud,  duted 
April  12th,  contained  sueh  an  akeouitive,  and  <eyen  expressed  aeone  of 
the  detail,  of  widdi  the  following  is  ancztvact : 

^  The  captuse  €f  Sebaatopfid  SMist  not  be  ettempled  without,  nt  lease, 
half  a  siegf^-traia,  itnd  a  gveat  nwdher  of  sacks  of  /easth.  When  mthin 
reach  of  the  ,place,  do  not  omit  seadi^  upon  Balaklairay  a  litafe  ^oxt 
situated  about  £aur  leagues  south  of  Sebastopol,  dmd  by  means  <>f  whiob 
easy  communication  may  be  kept  up  with  the  fleet  during  the  siege." 

Not  only   this^  but  there  was  nowhere  else  for  tl^   allies  to   g^o. 
Upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  Russian  army  from  Aa  Danube,  they  must 
either  haye  gone  to  the  Crimea  or  become  stultified  in  the  eyes  of  Europe.. 
The  choice  lay  between  capturing  Odessa  or  Sebastqpol — that  is  to  say, 
between  Brighton  or  Portsmouth.     For  the  Russian  •*  Portsmouth  **  we 
acconlEhiglj  embai^d,  and  will  no  longer  be  delayed  by  Mr.  Kinglake*8 
fine  distinctions  of  cause,  either  to  analyse  the  digestive  organs  of  the 
ministry  sit  Pembrolce  Lodge,  or  to  draw  refinements  over  the  delicate 
phenomena  produced  on  Lord  Raglan's  mind  by  the  secretary  of  state's 
despatch.     Sufficient  that  l^e  English  and  PrencSi  were  mutually  re- 
solved upon  i^e  reduction  of  the  Black  Sea  fortress  and  arsenal,  and  that' 
there  was  but  one  interpretation  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  despatch, 
which  Lord  Raglan  straightway  accepted.   He  would  do  his  utmost  with 
an  iH-provided  army.     That  the  consequence  of  this  ill  provision  would' 
be  dastardHy  flung  upon  himself,  he  could  little  anticipate.     His  part  of 
the tM>mpact  lie  would  perform  as  far  as  mortal  man  might;  he  would 
likewise  generously  allow  for  the  difficulties  and  inexperience  of  the  War-' 
office  in  filing  to  perform  its  own  portion.   For  this  he  was  rewarded  in 
the  fashion  of  repiiblics — offered  up  to  the  populace.     Little  boots  it  to 
the  lost  Engliflhman,  or  a  now  indifferent  and  oblivious  public,  that  there 
lies  buried  in  a  Blue-book  the  following  passi^  from  the  subsequent 
report  of  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons: 

'*  Your  committee  report  that  the  suffering  of  the  army  resulted  mainly 
from  the  dreumstances  under  which  the  expedition  to  the  Crimea  was 
undertaken  und  execoted.  The  administration  wliich  ordered  that  ezpe- 
didon  had  no  adequate  information  as  to  the  amount  tX.  Hie  forces  in  the 
Crimea.  They  were  not  acquainted  with  the  strengtih  of  the  fortresses 
to  be  attacked,  or  with  the  Tesources  cff  the  country  to  be  invaded.  They 
hoped  and  expected  the  expedition  to  be  immediatdly  successful,  and,  as 
ifkey  did  not  foresee  tlie  probability  of  a  protracted  struggle,  they  made 
no  provision  for  a  winter  campaign." 

Litik  matters  this.  The  exetlement  of  liie  liour  has  flown,  the  worid 
hurries  on,  and — ^there  is  but  one  more  ghost  in  .Ae  past. 

In  drawing  up  an  account  of  the  e:^>edidon,  3fr.  EinglaLe  has  I^B 
vague  and  inaccurate.  His  photographs  of  men,  as  they  look  and  stsod^ 
aae  lumitaUy  veaL  Bat  he  particularisei  seme  aft  llie  expense  of  otherSf 
and  gives  an  **  Admiral  Dunda^  version  of  the  iandinr,  whidb  it  is  time 
should  be  replaced  by  the  true  one.  What  the  wntar  of  this  remw 
advances  towards  such  an  end,  he  does  upon  the  ground  of  luwiiig  shared 
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JBOSfadkimi^  tmi  in  a  pMitkn  to  ^ffogd  knowlejge  of  Jaeto,    Sboold 
^  gBBnmtoe  -of  his  naim  be  nqiiired»  it  a«  At  the  Mrvioe  of  the  public 

I%e  ei^edilioB.  vhieh  left  the  abonet  of  Vaiaaa  was  probably,  fiw  ioinie- 
fale  (»ot  **  froloa^ged")  aotiaa,  the  Most  Mmpleto  one  ever  lequippeiL 
Uflpendeot  «f  the  Freach  aad  TiHiEith  portiaii,  the  Britieh  coosuM  «f 
IK  handnd  aad  toveaty  aai^  iaehiclu^ 

10  iUf»  of  tiie  line  tt^wo  of  tVem  ^soMnr") 
4  fidgato  <oae  "  wmm"). 

11  steaBon  of  var  paddle  aai  aorew). 
S4  steam  traoeparts. 

64  sailiog  tronsporta^ 
7  steam*tiigs. 

Theee  4Bonyejed  and  earned,  ia  all  brancbe^  Bome  thirty  JduMuand 
MB  Mad  Soar  thamaBd  hana.  The  shipa  were  farmed  into  Jine, 
ttdb  fine,  eanyin^  a  divisioa;*  and,  the  order  of  sailiqg  being  the 
«der  ai  ao^anQ^  &x  disenbarkatioD,  the  iigbt  divisioQ,  attended  by 
Uf  a  dosen  usefal  hmdiug-^ag^  was  inahoBe;  ihen  the  firsi^  seoon^ 
^U,  and  £Mvth  dBnaona,  with  the  eavahy  aeawaid.  .Each  divinoa 
wmfoheaded  iti  own  ardUeiy  and  xeaerve  ammunidoa,  Sailiog-ah^pi 
wre  towed  by  ateamer^  and  the  men-^of-var  farmed  convoy  l%e  anili^ 
toy  ioBes^gfal^  ifae  atrenuoas  energy,  and  .the  masterly  precision  -with 
wdi  all  this  was  irapidly  xMrganiaed,  weoe  dae  to  Loini  Raglan,  Lord 
IfaDSy  Sir  George  Brown,  and  Captain  Menda  The  concord  that 
uted  beUreen  Lords  Eagian  and  Lyxnia  ia  thaa  well  expresaed ; 

^ Aa  apdawtaoduig  tbat  no  lukawarmness  of  ^^thers,  no  ahort-comLnga,. 
■i  etasiaa^  no  tardy  prudaaoii,  no  overgrown  respect  fbr  dlffienlty  op 
|Bi,  aboald  hinder  the  landii^  of  the  Queen'a  troops  on  the  coast  of  the 
CoBiesL  EcMB  the  time  that  Lord  Raglan  thus  joined  Lyons  to  the  un^- 
fataHng  he  gave  it  a  great  momentum.  To  -those  within  the  grasp  o£ 
db  TiBff  fidiainil^n  energy  it  seemed  that  thenceforth,  and  until  the  troops, 
ikuld  he  landed  on  the  eaamy*s  ahose^  there  could  he  Jio  rest  for  man, 
la  nat  for  engiaea.  The  Agamemnau  was  never  stilL  In  the  paioiul 
■""■wawTn^  paeainn  with  which  I^ons  toiled,  and  even,  as  some  imagined, 
k  the  aDjdoas,  craving  ezpraaaion  of  his  features,  there  was  something 
i^ch  leTMkiikd  Aen  of  a  greater  nama." 

JHom  great  a  part  Lord  Lyons  played  in  the  .Grioiean  expedition  will, 
psAapa,  hardly  ever  be  known:;  tne  ".anaious,  cravii^  expression  of  his 
hatena^"  so  aptly  leoocded,  was  the  index  ^  that  jsealons,  untiring^ 
■duButahle  wiM  which  maxJced  him  through  life.  Enthusiasm  for  duty, 
nod  and  large  peraq^tioa^  an  unceasing  pursuit  oi  resolve,  with  a  total 
ahseafla4if  self-pomp,  »eie  the  chief  charactegistics  of  the  foremost  admind 
•f  latter  itimes.  His  mind,  once  settled  upon  a  thii^,  would  assume  the 
;  of  soma  fiUe.  There  was  a  graj^p  and  -discomfiture  of  all  oppoo^ 
y^na  impatience,  to  the  atraager  almost  petty— and  at  the  same 
^a  aaaft-enlistment  of  all  other  pnqposes  in  his  own,  tha^  it  was 
\  tor  Lord  Lyons's  path  to  be  an  obscure  one*  With  this  ardour 
«f  pamut  he  possessed  great  power  of  estimatiug  men's  views  and  cha* 
odH^  voold  go  ont  of  his  way  in  emphaiic  reopgaidoa  of  sound  sense ; 
aaiakboi^  not  giif*en  to  elaboration  himself. listened  to^  encouraged^ 

*  Hf^At  anrnagBBaaaJk^  asqr  eae  m  mon  of  tke  divisions  oould  ham  been  im. 
Taiaii4;  d^taabed,  -with  aU  Jts^pttanoM^  npon  whatsoever  contuffmoy  mighl 
Mat 
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and  perceived  when  to  impose  the  most  insignificant  detail.  In  private  life 
he  was  beloved ;  full  of  anecdote — persuasive,  thoughtful,  and  humorous. 
He  lacked  the  gravity  of  Lord  Raglan,  but  exercised  much  the  same  sort  of 
personal  charm ;  he  had  the  same  facility  of  language,  both  in  English  and 
r  tipnch — the  same  perfect  level  of  manner  to  all,  and  knowledge  of  current 
events.  Strangely  like  Nelson  in  looks,  he  was  not  less  devoted  to  his  pro- 
fession ;  but  Lord  Palmerston's  keen  eye  for  character  detained  him  some 
eighteen  years  in  the  diplomatic  service.  If  it  be  fit  that  the  antecedents  of 
men  be  portrayed  by  an  historian  of  the  Crimean  expedition,  then  there  is 
fertile  matter  in  those  of  Lord  Lyons :  midshipman  in  Duckworth's  expedi- 
tion to  the  Dardanelles;  lieutenant,  with  thirty-five  men,  storming 
a  garrison  (Fort  Marrack)  of  one  hundred  and  eighty ;  captain  of  the 
Blonde  in  the  Greek  War  of  Independence ;  and  the  long,  wearisome, 
but  successful  period,  when  to  inchoate  Greece  he  was  as  Lord  Stratford 
to  the  decrepitude  of  Turkey ;  with  a  close  of  career  as  governing  spirit 
of  a  great  European  war,  and  flying  his  flag  over  the  sacred  Russian  sea, 
-—all  form  an  outline  of  copious  and  animating  contents. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Eastern  war,  Admiral  J.  W.  Deans  Dundas, 
trithin  a  year  of  being  a  septuagenarian,  found  himself  in  command  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  consequently  *^  Black  Sea,"  fleet: 

^'  By  force  of  politics  he  had  now  become  troubled  with  the  business  of 
war:  for  his  seat  at  the  Admiralty  Board,  and  his  subsequent  appoint- 
ment in  peace  time  to  the  command  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet,  were 
things  which  stood  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  eflect.  He  had  not 
sought  to  return  to  scenes  of  naval  strife,  but  the  war  overtook  him  in 
his  marine  retirement,  converting  his  expected  repose  into  anxious  toil.** 

The  effect  of  a  naval  commander-in-chief  thus  cast  may  be  imagined* 
No  happier  clue  could  have  been  given;  he  was  to  become  "troubled 
with  the  business  of  war,"  which  overtook  him,  as  Mr.  Ringlake  ironi- 
cally describes  a  Mediterranean  command  during  peace,  in  his  "  marine 
retirement."    But  Mr.  Kinglake  was  his  g^est,  and  in  return  for  hospi- 
tality retains  himself  on  the  admiral's  behalf,  avoiding  all  confession  of 
the  real  consequences  to  the  public  of  an  incompetent  admiral  being  left 
in  command.     It  is  with  no  ill  feeling  towards  the  individual  that  the  re- 
viewer himself  is  inspired,  while  endeavouring  to  counteract  the  eflect  of 
6uch  partiality,  but  with  strong  repugnance  toward  the  system  of  moral 
cowardice  which  entrusts  the  &te  and  crisis  of  a  nation  to  the  care  of 
honourable,  incapable  senility,  rather  than  neglect  the  minuets  of  courtesy 
and  regard  which  have  been  mischievously  transferred  from  private  to 
public  life :  abo  because  the  more  the  results  of  such  a  case  are  known, 
the  stronger  are  the  prospects  of  a  bill  for  superannuation.     Government 
knew  perfectly  well  that  Admiral  Dundas,  both  by  age  and  habits,  was 
totally  unfitted  to  wage  a  stirring  and  effective  war,  but  would  not  face 
the  delicate  task  of  exchanging  his  foreigpi  command  for  a  harmless  home 
one.     It  made  peace  with  its  conscience  by  forwarding  to  his  aid  an  able 
rear-admiral,  whose  energy  was  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  his  superior's  whims, 
but  yet  was  to  guide  him. 

The  senior  admiral  was,  of  course,  an  important  personage  at  the 
councils  of  Varna,  and,  as  such,  an  opponent  of  the  projected  invasion. 
Now  a  naval  man  should  have  entertained  no  misgivings  for  the  result  of 
the  expedition.     There  was  ground  for  military  misgiving)  by  looking^ 
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Mod  mto  the  winter,  and  seeing  ill  prorision  for  the  army  ;  hut  such 
ns  essentially  a  matter  of  militair  foresight,  governed  hy  a  knowledge 
tf  eommissanat  and  transport  efficiency,  quite  out  of  the  range  of  a  naval 
su's  consideration.  Mr.  Kinglake  says  the  admiral  was  quite  right  in 
pio^  a  bold  expression  to  his  views.  Perhaps  he  was,  but  the  views, 
bng  what  they  were,  incapacitated  him  for  his  positiou.  Yet,  if  he  was 
fate  Tight,  why  does  Mr.  Kinglake  scorn  every  Frenchman  who  dared 
to  express  similar  Tiews?  But  the  truth  is,  a  very  gloomy  view  of  the 
lotion  was  entertained  by  a  number  of  officers,  high  and  low.  The 
Piweh  senior  admiral,  **  Hamelin,"  was  singularly  apprehensive  of  the 
xsoh.  The  Duke  of  Oambndge  made  no  secret  of  his  foreboding,  and 
t^  vss  much  current  dejection  among  both  the  English  and  French, 
v^  with  the  latter,  found  official  expression  at  nie  very  eleventh 
bjT.  St  Amaud,  however — ill,  dying,  exhausted  as  he  was — con* 
tBwd  to  animate  the  invasion  with  all  nis  remaining  fire  and  energy, 
fle  warmly  supported  Lords  Raglan  and  Lyons,  combated  the  "  timides 
xHs"  niged  by  subordinate  chiefs,  and,  when  unable  to  reject  all  conside- 
B^  of  their  adverse,  elaborate  postulates,  he  referred  them  to  the 
^Mtcr  fipom  whence  he  knew  they  would  receive  certain  confusion. 
IS^eie  was  something  piteous  and  heroic  in.  the  spectacle  of  this  gallant 
Met,  with  whom  war  was  a  passion,  lying  with  debilitate(^  frame  in 
tk  ealHn  of  the  Vtlle  de  Paris,  and  with  feeble  hand  indicating  a  paper 
rf  objections  for  the  strong  English  chiefs  he  could  rely  on — ^at  once  to 
^BBxifish.  Of  this  later.  Enough  that  St.  Arnaud  was  heart  and  soul 
a  the  expedition,  as  was  also  Rear- Admiral  Bruat,  known  as  the 
''Lvons"  of  the  French.  Omer  Pacha  was  indifferent,  probably  against 
^foreseeing  a  subordinate  position. 

Tlie  energetic  men  who  prevailed  in  determining  the  expedition  were 
ib  those  who  or^nised  it.  Lord  Raglan  dismissed  all  schemes,  councils, 
^ts,  to  the  single  object  of  preparation  for  the  invasion,  and  despatched 
^  Geoige  Brown  with  carte- blanche  to  purchase  materials  at  Constan- 
^opW.  Sir  Exlmund  Lyons,  as  he  had  better  be  called  at  present, 
^'ned  him  there  in  the  Agamemnon^  and  they  laboured  together.  Be- 
^  this.  Sir  Eldmund  Lyons  improvised  a  dockyard  at  Varna,  pressed 
to  its  service  every  carpenter  and  artificer  in  the  fleet,  rehearsed  em- 
^fttioQ  and  disembarkation  of  artillery,  cavalry,  and  infantry,  mingled 
•iA  the  French  captains  to  promote  a  thorough  understanding,  <ind 
>i^t  all  the  day  and  half  the  night  to  and  fro  in  his  swift,  restless, 
•^oitoiis  galley.  Wags  began  to  declare  that  if  the  expedition  brought 
t  peerage  to  Admiral  Dundas,  he  was  bound  in  common  gratitude  to 
•"me  the  title  of  "  Lyons.** 

Meantime,  Sir  Edmund  Lyons's  flag-captain  drew  up  that  famous 
P^ipgramme  of  order  by  means  of  which  the  masses  of  regiments  and 
jj^p  were  to  assume  the  feature  and  fulfil  the  power  of  unity;  and 
sy  Tirtue  of  which,  and  the  method  with  which  he  worked  out  the 
^mands  of  his  chief.  Captain  Mends  is  entitled  to  a  front  rank 
•^oRg  the  promoters  of  the  Crimean  expedition.  History  is  too 
5^^)',  complacent,  and  blundering  a  dame  to  strive  for  more  than  the 
*^d-kiu)wn  figures  with  which  she  covers  her  scroll ;  otherwise,  the 
"^  of  another  Agamemnon  man  could  hardly  be  left  out  in  a  history 
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of  the  Crimeftn  campaign.  Mr.  Cleere,  rising  far  above  a  mere  admirars 
secretary,  was  one  of  those  hard  workers  in  an  anxious,  critical,  laborious 
period  whose  I  ^^'lence  and  hand  were  among  all,  whose  clear,  honest, 
and  capable  minv*  became  a  constant  sort  of  referee  for  both  difficulties 
and  enterprises,  and  whose  roioe,  in  an  unseen  manner,,  came  among^ 
councils  on  the  heights  of  Sebastopol,  and  assisted  very  often  to  deter- 
mine the  gravest  projects*  Devoted  to  his  chief,  he  was  devoted  to  the 
Crimean  enterprise,  and  Sir  Edmund  Lyons  knew  perfectly  well  how  to 
use  and  appreciate  the  devotion ;  in  fact,  he  held  him  in  auch  high  regard, 
that  when  commander-in-chief,  and  there  rose  the  question  of  appointing' 
a  captain  of  the  fleet,  he  preferred  the  duties  being  undertaken  by  Mr. 
Cleeve  to  their  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  untried  man.  So  Mr. 
Cleeve,  without  any  appearance  of  slavery,  slaved  at  his  double  duties, 
throwing  the  same  impulse  of  regularity  in  the  one  department  as  he  had 
done  in  the  other,  saving  the  country  a  rear-admiral's  pay  and  appoint- 
ments, and  producing,  if  only  from  the  additional  unity,  a  more  desirable 
effect.  With  the  war  over,  and  Sir  Edmund  Lyons  gone^  the  familiar 
actor  has  vanished  to  comparative  obscurity.  Fame  is  busy  picking*  up 
Crimean  names ;  it  is  to  be  fSsared,  however — ^for  lack  of  self-protection 
— that  she  will  pass  over  his.  . 

With  this  stair,  then,  and  the  co<«peration  of  ev^y  sealons  man  in  the 
fleet,  Sir  Edmund  Lyons,  in  four  short  weeks  (and  these  were  crippled 
by  the  presence  of  cholera),  completed  all  the  vast  apparatus  for  embarka- 
tion of  army  and  descent  upon  the  enemy's  coast,  while  it  was  believed 
that  the  lukewailn  "  vice-admiral"  confined  himself  to  discussing  at 
Baljik,  with  a  certain  congenial  amateur  of  the  sister-profession,  the 
innumerable  difiiculties  that  were  to  oppose  the  expedition^  and  the 
amount  of  co-operation  that  would  be  expected  on  the  part  of  the  fleet. 
Nevertheless,  he  had  sufficient  wit  to  appropriate  the  programme  drawn 
up  by  Captain  Mends,  and,  indeed,  to  the  obscurity  of  its  framer,  who 
was  not  even  mentioned  in  the  very  despatch  that  drew  credit  for  its 
operation.  During  the  early  part  of  the  preparations,  terrible  mortality  by 
CDolera  ravaged  both  army  and  navy,  which,  while  causing  some  delay, 
urged  additional  reason  for  seeking  a  healthier  shore.  Even  Mr.  King- 
lake  arrives  at  this : 

*'  To  remain  in  Bulgaria,  or  to  attempt  to  operate  in  the  neigjiboor- 
hood  of  the  Danube,  was  to  linger  in  the  midst  of  those  very  atmospheric 
poisons  which  had  brought  the  healtb  of  the  army  to  its  then  state;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  people  at  home  would  hardly  have  borne  to  see 
the  army  sent  back  to  Malta." 

The  French  and  English  flag-ships  suffered  especially,  the  VtUe  de 
Paris  losing  some  one  hundred  and  thirty  men,  and  the  Briianma 
within  five-and-twenty  of  the  same  number.  The  officers,  as  is  customary 
with  this  pest  afloat,  were  usually  spared :  those  of  the  Britannia^  from 
the  captain  dowuwards,  became  the  theme  of  admiration  for  the  way  in 
which  they  devoted  themselves  to  their  dying  men : 

'*  Suddenly  the  pestilence  ceased  on  board  the  British  ships  of  war. 
The  de&d  were  overboard,  and  the  survivors  returned  to  their  accustomed 
duties  with  an  alacrity  quickened  by  the  delight  of  looking  forward  to 
active  operations  against  the  «nemy.     Instinctively,  or  else  with  wise 
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design,  boih  officers  and  men  dropped  all  m^atioD  of  the  triged  j  through 
vbich  ikej  bad  passed." 

About  the  24th  of  August  embarkation  eommenced.  The  French 
bcked  the  splendid  transport  service  of  the  Eaglish,  and  were  unabfe, 
thndiirey  to  embark  their  cavalry — were  even  red  need  to  allotting  four 
hones  to  eweh  gun,  instead  of  six.  Upon  which  Mr.  Kioglake  is  seised 
«ish  die  following  noble  comment : 

^It  wns  clear  for  an  invasion  of  the  Crimea  a  body  of  cavalry  was 
ilnedy  needed.  Therefore^  a  sagacious  interpreter  of  warlike  signs,  who 
Bsw  that  the  English  general  was  embarking  a  thousand  cavalry  horses, 
sad  thai  the  French  were  embarking  none,  would  be  led  to  conjecture 
that  the  Engli^  were  resolved  to  make  the  descent,-  and  that  the  French 
woe  not.  It  will  be  seen,  by-and-by,  that  such  a  conjecture  would  have 
been  sonnd.'* 

For  this  **  blind"  the  Fren<^  neyertheless,  embarked  twenty-four  thou- 
■nd  men,  sixty-eight  field  and  sixty-five  siege-guns,  and  two  thousand 
one  huiMired  horses — their  total,  including  sappers,  intendance,  &c., 
beuig  about  thirty  thousand ;  the  same  as  the  English.  Besides  this 
fisree,  and  without  "  the  elaborate  world  going  back  into  chaos,"  six 
duMsand  Turldidi  troops  were  embarked  nnJer  French  orders* 

There  conid  not  but  be  something  gratifying  to  the  English  eye  in  the 
CBBtrast  of  transport  efficiency  presented  by  the  French  and  English  pre- 
psrati<»a.  Great  superior  ships  came  gliding  up  from  the  Bosphorus  day 
sAer  dmy,  the  English  flag  at  the  peak.  They  steamed  in,  or  they  sailed 
ia,  with  a  superb  air  of  sea  soveffeignty,  whether  it  was  the  Himalaya^ 
&e  OrinoeOf  the  Simla,  or  some  grand  Australian  clipper,  as  the  Shooting 
Sfiar^  the  SMrhingeVy  or  Caduceus,  to  the  utter  extinction  of  all  other 
pRtendera.  On  the  horixon  would  have  been  labouring  all  day  long  two 
Ettle  distant  sailsy  that  by  the  evening  rose  small  ignominious  hulls. 
Jmrnttette  a  MarteHle  is  probably  written  across  the  square  stern  of  one, 
and  apoB  the  other,  in  severe  simplicity,  Madeleime.  They  are  brigs  of 
ssDie  one  hundred  and  forty,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty  tons  each ; 
hot  their  mission  is  to  carry  the  army  of  France.  They  certainly,  for 
dieir  sxCy  managed  to  stow  away  a  surprising  amount  of  this  cargo,  but 
its  principal  conveyance  fell  upon  the  men-of-war,  which,  impairing  their 
fighting  efficiency,  surrendered  the  honourable,  though  hardly  dangerous, 
daty  of  convoy  to  the  unencumbered  English  fleet,  which  thus  charged 
itsdf  with  the  united  armada. 

It  is  tedious  bcmg  perpetually  checked  to  notice  or  rebut  Mr.  King- 
like*s  sinunefiil  assertions ;  again  and  again  the  pen  would  run  on  to 
iceal  the  bright  features  of  the  early  campaign  when  all  was  glow  and 
Baceesa,  but  this  book  is  put  out  as  history,  and  each  defect  that  is  slurred 
or  hnn^ed  over  tends  to  aoeamulate  material  lor  the  falsification  of  his- 
tofj.  For  this  reason,  a  point  we  now  arrive  at  nrast  he  settled  in  s 
very  Afferent  manner  to  Mr.  Kinglake'is  version,  and  if  the  truth  be 
let  so  palatable,  on  the  anther's  shoulders  rests  the  responsibility  of 
eEdtiDg'  it.  An  immense  and  bitter  controversy  is  starting  up — busy 
hutds  and  hmy  brains  at  work  in  France  vpon  the  late  EngH^  and 
pRiicfa  pertneivhip,  which  Mr.  Kinglake  has  had  the  honour  to  provoke, 
nd  it  tf  rf^ht  England  should  learn  tBe  weak  as  well  as  the  strong 

fomtt  other  case. 
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In  the  ninth  chapter,  after  a  little  popular  terror  and  error  on  the  ' 
subject  of  the  Black  Sea,*  he  ridicules  Matahal  St.  Amaud  for  impa- 
tiently putting  to  sea  on  the  5th  without  the  English,  and  becoming, 
h  la  Kinglake,  ensconced  in  his  secret  soul,  finds  there  *'  a  distressing 
sense  of  his  isolation,"  which  obliges  him  to  sail  back  again ;  adding  upon 
this  return  (which  is  an  erroneous  account,  to  begin  with,^r  he  never 
came  back  at  aU^  but,  turning  the  ships'  heads  round,  '*  hove  to"),  *'  Thus 
happily  ceased  the  impulse  which  had  threatened  to  sunder  the  fleets.'^ 
Now,  however  much  St.  Amaud  was  to  blame  for  his  peevish  want  of ' 
self-control,  and  for  his  exhibition  of  discord  between  the  two  forces— 
however  deserved  Lord  Raglan's  rebuke  of  the  same — the  following  is 
the  state  of  the  case.  The  5th  of  September  had  been  the  day  finally 
settled  for  the  departure  of  the  expedition,  and  by  the  evening  of  that 
day  the  British,  equally  with  the  French  and  Turkish,  was  ready  to  fulfil 
the  plan.  Mr.  Kinglake,  therefore,  wrongly  declares  that  the  British 
armament  was  only  ready  on  the  evening  of  the  6th.  One  very  im- 
portant person  was  not  ready  to  start,  however,  and  this  was  the  naval 
commander-in-chief,  who,  against  all  remonstrance,  persisted  in  consider- 
ing the  weather  unpropitious,  when  nothing  could  have  been  more  favour- 
able, a  fair  fresh  wind,  every  hour  of  which  was  a  loss,  and  clear  weather. 
The  French  and  Turkish  squadrons  proceeded  more  than  a  hundred 
miles  (actually  a  third  of  the  way  to  the  Crimea),  and  were  compelled  to 
heave  to  in  this  fair  wind  waiting  for  the  English.  Two  steamers  did 
Admiral  Hamelin  send  back  to  Baljik  urging  his  English  colleague  to 
put  to  sea,  while  by  the  side  of  the  latter  was  Sir  Edmund  Ijyons  in  thd 
same  position  of  entreaty.  But  Admiras  Dundas,  for  some  inexplicable 
reason,  refused  to  weigh  anchor  till  the  morning  of  the  7th,  and  thus 
was  lost  a  day  and  a  half  of  precious  time.  Here,  indeed,  was  an  impulse 
*'  threatening  to  sunder  the  fleets,"  and  to  put  the  alliance  "  in  jeopardy.'* 
By  this  culpable  delay  the  fine  calm  weather  of  the  1 2th  and  1 3th  was 
lost  for  landing  the  army,  which  would  otherwise,  including  its  material, 
have  been  on  shore  by  the  evening  of  the  latter  day.f  On  the  morning 
of  the  8th  the  English  at  last  came  up  with  their  allies,  and  then  the 
wind  had  chopped  round  dead-foul. 

*  Tlie  dangerous  and  mysterious  attributes  of  the  Black  Sea,  which  Mr.  King- 
lake  confirms,  are  completely  mythical,  even  though  he  spaaik  on  the  authority 
of  Admiral  Dundas.  There  is  not  a  line  of  latitude  or  longitude  within  it  that 
has  not  been  traversed  by  the  reviewer,  in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer,  or  a 
coast  round  the  compass  which  has  not  been  visited  by  him.  The  result  ot 
his  observation  is,  that  there  is  no  sea  in  the  world  more  easily  navigated, 
nor  one  with  a  less  number  of  dangers.  The  hurricane  of  the  I4th  November, 
1854,  was  quite  an  eztraordinarv  and  exceptional  event.  Barks  of  the  frailest 
nature  sail  upon  its  waters  at  all  seasons.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  a 
passage  across  the  Black  Sea  in  a  Turkish  caique  (which  the  reader  may  know^ 
would  be  less  hazardous  than  one  made  over  the  really  dMigerous  British 
Channel  in  a  ship's  jolly-boat.  What  gave  rise  to  foolish  reports  about  the 
Black  Sea  was,  that  next  to  nothing  was  known  of  it ;  it  was  a  sacred,  diplo- 
matically guarded  sea,  and  thus  belonging  to  the  unknown  became  invested  with 
the  properties  of  this  power. 

t  **  Had  the  fleet  anchored  off  Old  Fort  in  the  order  arranged,  and  but  one  day 
sooner,  the  landing  of  the  army  would  certainly  have  been  completed  in  sixteen 
hours.  It  was  not  completed  before  the  18tb,  thus  occupying  four  days."— (A. 
short  Description  of  the  Part  taken  by  the  Navy  in  the  Expedition  to  the  Crimea. 
By  Captain  Mends,  B.N.} 
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Thb  Oriental  nations  have  one  great  obstacle  to  contend  with  in  their 
aUempts  to  appropriate  European  civilisation,  in  the  position  which  polj- 
gimy  impoeee  on  their  wives.  We  purposely  allude  to  the  consequences 
of  the  institution,  and  not  to  the  institution  itself,  for  we  are  perfectly 
well  aware  that  polygamy  only  exists  in  rare  instances.  Any  married 
reader  can  suppose  that  having  several  wives  must  be  an  extremely  expen- 
ave  affiur,  e^)ecially  when  the  ladies,  as  is  the  case  in  Turicey,  expect  to 
he  waited  on  from  mom  till  night,  and  reckon  pearls  and  diamonds  as  the 
fir^  of  their  wants.  But  it  is  not  the  question  whether  no  more  than  one 
thousand  or  fifiteen  hundred  Turks  in  the  whole  Osmanli  empire  have  a 
wdi-filled  harem.  The  decisive  thing  is  the  contemptuous  idea  of  wives 
which  the  Muhammadan  institution  of  polygamy  has  produced.  Not 
regarded  as  a  companion  of  equal  rank  and  helper,  but  placed  on  about 
die  same  low  footing  as  the  husband's  favourite  horse  and  favourite 
weapon,  the  wife  is  no  moral  factor  of  Muhammadan  life.  Various  other 
thinga,  to  which  we  need  not  more  particularly  refer,  produce  the  total 
result  that  the  Turkish  woman  only  too  often  has  a  most  prejudicial  effect 
on  the  family  and  the  education  of  the  children.  If  the  Turks  were  led  to 
lead  a  happy  fiunily  life,  that  reform  which  is  still  hanging  on  thorns  and 
obstacles,  would  be  rapidly  effected,  because  in  that  case  thev  would  have 
attained  a  higher  moral  standard.  But  such  a  family  life  is  impossible 
80  long  as  that  contempt  for  women  endures  from  which  polygamy 
originated. 

Since  Lady  Montagu  for  the  first  time  entered  the  serai  of  the  Padi- 
shah at  the  extremity  of  the  Golden  Horn,  the  thick  veil  that  lay  over 
the  Tnrkish  harem  system  has  been  considerably  raised.  Several  Euro- 
pean ladies  have  been  able  to  study  the  marriage  life  of  their  Turkish 
sisters  at  their  leisure,  and  have  not  been  at  all  sparing  in  their  commu- 
nications. A  remarkably  pretty  narrative  of  this  description,  valuable 
abo  from  the  fiict  that  it  describes  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  last  days  of 
Abd-ul'Medjid,  and  the  first  days  of  his  reigning  highness  Abd-ul-Aziz, 
is  of&red  us  by  a  talented  a6d  somewhat  realistic  French  lady,  Madame 
Olympia  Audouard.*  The  lady  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  introduced 
into  the  harems  of  an  ex-Turkish  envoy  at  Naples  and  of  a  pasha,  and  to 
form  some  female  acquaintances,  through  whom  she  obtained  access  to 
the  impenal  seraglio. 

Serai  means  a  large  building,  or  castle.  S^rail  is  the  French  way  of 
writing  it,  and  hence  ought  not  to  be  used,  or,  at  least,  should  not  be 
pronounced  in  the  French  way.  The  serai  of  the  late  Sultan  Abd-ul- 
Jffedjid  was  Dolma  Badje,  a  palace  in  the  Western  style,  which  borders 
on  the  old  serai,  and  communicates  with  it.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
^lendid  garden,  in  which  the  ladies  of  the  harem  can  air  themselves 
unseen.  On  one  side  this  garden  is  defended  by  a  high  wall,  on  the 
other  by  the  Bosphorus.  The  Sultan  does  not  live  in  the  sera'i,  but  has 
several  magnificent  reception-rooms  there  and  a  throne-room,  in  which 

*  Xes  Jiyst^x^  ^u  S6tnl  et  des  Harems  Turcs.    Paris:  £.  Dentu. 
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he  receives  the  homage  of  his  ladies  on  New  Year's-day,  during  Bairaniy 
and  on  other  solemn  occasions.  It  was  formerly  the  custom  for  the 
ladies  of  the  harem  to  kiss  has  feet,  as  they  walked  past  according  to 
their  rank.  Abd-ul-Medjid  altered  this  custom,  in  so  far  that  the  ladies 
laid  their  hand  on  a  scarf  lying  in  the  Solten's  lap,  wlicMe  end  a  slave 
held  out  to  then :  this  was  an  equivalent  for  kissing. 

When  we  say  that  the  number  of  females  in  the  aerai  aoioants  to  ^ire 
hundred,  we  reckoo  in  the  Indies  of  honour  and  the  slares  appointed  to 
watt  on  the  six  legitimate  wives,  the  four  favonrites,  and  the  ladies  of 
honour.  These  slaves  are  girls  whom  the  Saltan  parduwes,  has  carefvlly 
edneated,  and  gives  away  in  marriage  when  they  have  attained  a  nubile 
age.  Acoording  to  their  talent  and  inclination  they  are  instmeted  in 
singing,  daneing,  or  acting.  There  are  two  ransic  choirs  in  the  seni. 
One  has  the  usual  instruments  of  a  brass  band,  aud  wears  the  same 
uniform  as  the  regimental  hands,  but  with  richer  embroidery.  This 
choir — composed  exclusively  of  girls — forms  the  onhestra  of  the  opera, 
and  has  also  a  female  conductor ;  the  second  choir  consists  of  girls  who 
sing  and  accompany  themselves  on  some  instrument,  or  who  play  the 
pianoforte,  harp,  or  violin.  These  musicians,  when  ordered  to  do  so,  wut 
on  the  Sultan's  wives  and  favourites,  and  enliven  them  by  acting,  singing, 
and  dancing.  A  large  hall  is  set  apart  in  the  serai  £at  theatrical  per- 
formances, ballet,  and  opera,  arranged  like  our  theatres,  and  fitted  op 
with  unexampled  luxury.  The  performance  usually  consists  of  Italian 
operas  or  French  ballets,  and  all  the  musicians,  dancers,  actors,  and 
singers,  are  girls.  Madame  Audonard  assures  us  that  the  young  Turkish 
girls  are  first-rate  in  male  parts.  Of  course  no  man,  save  the  Sultan,  is 
admitted  to  this  theatre.  The  audience  consists  of  the  ladies  of  the  serai, 
the  wives  of  Turkish  noblemen,  and  European  ladies. 

The  Sultan's  six  wives  and  f<fur  fiivourites  have  each  a  separate  rest- 
denee,  consisting  of  n  bedroom,  diniog>room,  and  drawing-room.  EUch 
of  them  has  her  skves,  carriages,  coachmen  (eunuchs),  and  a  full  suite  of 
servants.  If  she  likes,  she  can  shut  herself  entirely  off  from  the  other 
ladies,  but  this  rarely  occurs,  save  in  exceptional  cases  of  jealousy,  and 
the  ladies,  on  the  contrary,  like  to  pay  each  other  visits,  and  send  out 
invitations  to  dinners  and  soirees.  At  the  present  day,  at  any  rate,  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  imprisonment  in  the  seraiL  When  a  Sultana  or  an 
Odalisque  feels  inclined — and  this  happens  very  often — to  take  an  ex- 
cursion to  the  Sweet  Waters,  or  make  purchases  at  a  baaaar,  the  simply 
orders  her  carri^^e,  drives  off,  and  remains  out  as  long  as  she  likes.  The 
favourites  and  maids  of  honour  have  also  each  a  separate  residence,  their 
own  servants,  carriages,  and  horses.  The  female  slaves,  who  have  been 
instructed  in  an  art,  are  formed  into  divisious,  at  the  head  of  which 
stands  a  superintendent.  Each  has  her  own  room.  The  pin-money  of 
such  a  slave  is  five  hundred  piastres  a  month,  or  five  pounds  ten  shillings 
of  our  money.  The  ordinary  slaves,  who  represent  our  servant-g^rls,  have 
bedrooms  in  common,  each  eontaining  five-Hand- twenty  beds. 

As  regards  the  fitting^up  of  all  the  rooms  in  tlie  serai,  Madame 
Olyropia  says  that,  akhough  she  was  acquainted  with  French  ch&teaux, 
she  was  utterly  astounded  at  such  luxury.  The  finest  thing  is  the  baths, 
especially  the  Sultan's.  The  first  room  is  surrounded  by  divans,  on  which 
the  Sultan  seats  himself  in  bathing-dress,  and  smokes  sundry  pipes,  while 
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nepBiog  for  tke  growing  heat  of  the  sneeeeding  rooms.  Id  the  second 
Ul  all  cbe  diTaffkB  are  eovered  with  gold  embroidery,  the  walls  lined  with 
iplmdid  Venetian  mirrorB,  and  the  fairest  and  rarest  flowers  are  lavishlj 
■ittered  aisvud.  The  favth  itself  is  eirenlar,  and  composed  entirely  of 
mnhle  ^and.  giaco.  The  dome  is  formed  of  the  purest  mountain  crystal, 
aad  the  wader-taps  are  «f  masstre  gold.  The  Sultan  never  leaves  this 
Wifi  wider  tluec  hcnvs. 

Sokan  jLhci-ol-Mec^d  was  kindness  itself  to  the  ladies  of  his  harem, 
kst  for  all  that  they  did  not  all  feel  happy.  One  of  his  wives,  the  lovely 
Keliias,  fell  mortally  in  love  with  a  general  whom  she  had  seen  at  the 
haaaars  and  in  his  kaik  on  the  Bosphoms.  Her  love  did  not  have  the 
tngie  endiog  whk^  harem  adventures  assume  in  romances.  No  band  of 
Beskaodjis  broke  into  the  geoerars  house  at  night,  and  brought  an  eze- 
eatioiier  with  them,  who  foid  the  lady's  head  at  the  feet  of  her  lover ;  no 
Bysteriows  bark  poshed  out  in  the  dark  into  Ae  Bosphoms,  and  dis- 
ehaiged  a  saek  iirom  which,  ere  it  sank  in  the  waves,  a  voice  gasped, 
''Seen  anited  with  thee  etemidly."  Ketiras  received  her  discharge, 
when  tke  Sukan  learned  the  state  of  her  heart,  and  became  the  general's 
wife  in  ail  honour.  The  foitnnate  man,  however,  had  no  great  cause  to 
RJoice  at  tins  union. .  Accastomed  to  the  luxury  of  the  serai,  the  lady 
eeatinned  her  lavish  course,  so  that,  in  a  very  short  time,  the  creditors 
btooght  her  husband's  house- property  to  the  hammer,  and  he  was  forced 
to  request  his  removal  to  the  cheapest  district  of  the  empire.  The 
■ai^aBiaaons  Sultan,  however,  did  not  long  leave  his  preferred  rival  in 
bam^nent,  but  paid  all  his  debts,  and  establisbed  him  afresh  in  t^onstan- 
ttMple.  Whether  Lady  Ketiras  became  more  eoonomical  after  this,  our 
deponeift  sayeth  not. 

A  lady  of  honour,  of  the  name  of  Naora,  became  entangled  in  an  ad- 
venture of  a  similar  nature.  The  object  was  a  young  Greek,  one  of 
Aose  thorough  scamps  who  have  learned  nothing  more,  and  do  naught 
^e,  in  the  wide  world  than  turn  tlie  heads  of  simple  maidens.  The 
acyauutanee  cornmenoed  vrith  a  'flirtation,  and  soon  attained  a  frightfully 
ssnoos  character.  One  moreing,  a  window  in  the  serai  looking  out  on 
the  Bosphoms  was  found  open,  and  one  of  the  maids  of  honour,  of  course 
Biaaia,  was  absent  without  leave.  Her  Greek  took  her  to  Syra,  where 
tile  vAd  piece  of  'Oore  in  a  cottage"  was  performed,  with  Greek  varia- 
tions* So  long  as  a  small  inheritance,  on  which  the  laxy  lover  lived, 
ksted,  matten  went  on  decentfy,  but  so  soon  as  the  last  drachma  was 
gone,  nothing  was  left  of  the  love-fire  but  the  dead  cold  ashes.  Shortly 
iker  the  Crreek  disappeared,  and  Naura,  who,  in  the  mean  while,  earned 
a  crost  hardly  enough  vnth  a  washerwoman,  heard,  a  few  weeks  after, 
fkatk  the  nnfairhfol  man  had  found,  and  hastily  married,  a  rich  widow  at 
tiie  Finms.  She  was  a  sensible,  brave  girl,  and,  instead  of  dying  of  a 
broken  heart  over  the  wash-tub,  she  got  together  money  enough  to  cany 
her  to  Constantinople,  and  threw  herself  at  the  Sultan's  feet.  The  at- 
tempt proved  successful :  she  was  pardoned,  received  her  situation  again, 
and  h^  since  lived  right  comfortably  on  her  five  hundred  piastres  a 
aooth  ;  but  she  gets  out  of  the  way  of  every  young  Greek  she  sees. 

This  Idodaess  of  Ahd-ul-Medjid  was  sadly  misused.  The  ladies  of  his 
knem  permitted  themselves  expenses  which  went  beyond  all  bounds  even 
bt  Saltanas  and  Odalisques.     Each  of  their  apartments  was  crowded 
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with  those  elegant  and  expensive  articles  which  rejoice  the  feminine 
heart,  in  the  shape  of  pearls  and  diamonds,  bottles  and  baskets.      The 
good  Sultan  forbade  this  enormous  outlay  at  times,  but  then  a  universal 
conspiracy  was  formed  against  him :  the  ladies  pouted,  cried,  and  scolded, 
and>  in  order  to  regun  his  peace,  Abd«ul-Medjid  had  no  course  but  to 
give  way.     In  1858,  the  mischief  had  grown  so  serious,  that  the  Curo- 
pean  diplomatists  waited  on  the  Sultan-  in  a  body,  and  earnestly  implored 
nim  to  show  himself  master  of  his  own  house.     Abd-ul-Medjia  heaved  a 
deep  sigh,  and  issued  a  Hatti-Humayoun,  io  which  he  expressed  his  dis- 
satisfaction that,  apart  from  the  necessary  expenses  entailed  by  the  mar* 
liages  of  princesses,  more  debts  had  been  incurred  than  he  was  in  a 
position  to  pay.     A  commission  of  officials  invesUgated  the  debts  of  the 
serai,  and  brought  together  in  a  very  short  period  a  total  of  five  hundred 
thousand  purses,  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  million  piastres.  -  Moreover,  it 
was  not  the  Sultan's  fault  that  these  debts  were  not  larger,  for  he  had 
himself  demanded  sixty  million   piastres  for  the  expenses  of  the  last 
Bairam,  and  had  most  reluctantly  put  up  with  eleven  million  piastres, 
which  were  advanced  by  Baltazzi,  the  banker.     During  the  investigation, 
great  embezzlements  and  still  greater  extravagance  were  brought  to  light. 
Many  officials  were  discharged,  a  sister  and  four  married  daughters  of  the 
Sultan  were  placed  under  guardianship,  but  in  the'  serai  itself  matters  re- 
mained in  the  old  state. 

The  marriages  of  princesses,  on  whose  expenses,  as  the  ELatti-Humayoun 
^of  1858  stated,  no  saving  could  be  effected,  deserves  special  notice.  If  one 
of  the  Sultan's  daughters  has  attained  the  age  at  which  Turkish  girls 
are  generally  mamed,  the  father  seeks  a  husband  for  her  among  the 
nobles  at  his  court.  If  a  young  man  specially  please  her,  he  is  given  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-general,  nothing  lower  being  ever  selected.  The  chosen 
man  receives,  in  addition,  a  magnificent  fully-furnished  palace  and  sixty 
thousand  piastres  a  month  pocket-money ;  and,  in  addition,  his  father- 
in-law  defrays  all  the  housekeeping  expenses. 

The  bridegroom  is  not  always  over  and  above  pleased  at  being  selected. 
If  he  be  married,  he  is  obliged  to  get  a  divorce,  he  must  never  have  a 
wife  or  mistress  in  addition  to  the  princess ;  and,  moreover,  he  is  regarded 
as  the  servant  rather  than  the  husband  of  his  wife.  The  Sultan  himself 
announces  to  him  his  impending  good  fortune,  and  it  is  his  bounden 
duty  to  bow  reverentially,  kiss  the  Sultan's  feet,  and  stammer  a  few  words 
about  the  high  honour,  the  unexpected  happiness,  &c.  He  then  proceeds 
with  a  chamberlain,  who  bears  the  imperial  Hatt.,  to  the  Sublime  Porte. 
A  military  band  precedes  him,  and  soldiers  are  drawn  up  along  the  road, 
who  present  arms.  At  the  head  of  the  stairs  the  bridegroom  is  received 
by  the  grand  vizier,  conducted  by  him  into  a  room  where  all  the  ministers 
are  assembled,  and  the  Hatt.  is  read  aloud.  This  ceremony  corresponds 
to  the  betrothal. 

The  marriage  ceremony  is  much  like  that  of  the  ordinary  Turkish 
nobles.  If  the  bridegroom  be  rich  he;,  himself  pays  for  the  trousseau, 
but,  as  a  general  rule,  the  Sultan  sends  him  the  money  for  it.  The 
presents  are  placed  in  gold  or  silver  baskets,  on  whose  lid  flowers  or 
billing  doves  are  represented,  and  consist  of  diamonds,  rubies,  pearls, 
diadems,  bracelets,  girdles,  cups,  and  a  thousand  smaller  articles  in  gold, 
furs,  gold  embroidered  dresses  and  shawls.  The  bridegroom  receives  from 
his  father-in-law  a  splendid  sabre,  buttons,  and  a  watch  and  chain,  all  natu- 
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nfly  sparkling^  with  dnmoods,  and  from  Ms  bride  a  rosary  of  fioe  pearls 
aod  lineD  of  eTery  description.  The  custom  has  been  abolished  of  the 
isbisters  making  presents.  The  dowry  of  the  princess  is  most  eostlj. 
Xadaioe  Oljmpia  saw  a  dress  which  cost  above  15,000/.  But  little  of 
the  fioe  texture  was  visible  beneath  the  embroidery  and  pearls. 

When  the  presents  have  been  delivered  to  the  bridegroom,  the  bride 
poeeeds  on  the  next  morning  to  his  house,  in  order  to  look  at  the  ar« 
n^ements.  Our  authoress  was  present  when  the  Princess  Fatime,  the 
idrothed  of  AH  Ghalib  Pasha,  paid  such  a  visit.  Accompanied  by  a 
MflKioiis  suite,  the  bride  drove  in  a  state  carriage  which  had  cost  4500/., 
tbuogh  the  densely-crowded  streets.  She  wore  a  sky-blue  silk  dress, 
CQitered  with  a  mass  of  pearls  and  diamonds,  and  her  head  was  completely 
nSed  in  a  texture  of  gold  thread.  The  bridegroom  received  her  on  thie 
threshold  of  his  house.  He  was  a  handsome  young  man,  but  naturally 
S38sewhat  pale  and  excited,  as  he  had  never  seen  his  future  wife,  and 
sa  tins  occasion  could  only  notice  her  outline  as  she  was  so  overladen 
mth  ornaments.  When  he  had  saluted  her  with  a  deep  bow  and  led  her 
bj  the  hand  into  the  house,  he  would  away  again.  This  first  visit  of 
^  bride  is  intended  to  enable  her  to  examine  the  internal  arrangements 
flf  her  fbture  home  without  any  obstacles  or  disturbance. 

The  actual  meeting  of  the  new  couple  takes  place  on  the  evening  of 
thb  day.  At  nine  o'clock  the  princess  proceeds  to  the  state-room  of  the 
pahoe  prepared  for  her,  and  seats  herself  on  a  throne.  Two  ladies  of 
bsooor  station  themselves  on  either  side  of  her.  At  the  feet  of  the  lady, 
viio  is  splendidly  dressed  and  covered  with  a  large  veil,  lies  a  richly 
CEBbroidered  carpet.  The  husband  has  supped  in  his  old  residence  with 
tis  relations  and  friends,  and  said  his  prayers  in  a  mosque.  Shortly  after 
mm  o'clock  he  proceeds  to  the  princess,  and  is  conducted  to  her  by  two 
eomehs,  who  are  awaiting  him  at  the  door.  The  first  thing  he  does  is 
to  kneel  down  on  the  carpet,  and  offer  up  a  prayer.  When  this  is  con- 
ckded  he  approaches  his  wife,  salutes  her  submissively,  kisses  her  hand, 
sad  says  a  few  words  that  occur  to  him  at  the  moment.  The  ladies  of 
kaoar  then  remove  her  veil,  and  he  sees  whether  he  has  married  a 
pfetty  or  an  ugly  woman. 

Whether  she  be  pretty  or  the  contrary,  a  princess  will  always  let  her 
lissliand  feel  how  high*  she  stands  above  him.  He  occupies  a  room  next 
to  hers,  and  must  await  her  commands  there  at  all  hours.  Whether  he 
hsve  friends  with  him  or  be  alone,  so  soon  as  one  df  her  eunuchs  summons 
lain  to  her  presence  he  must  rise  at  once,  make  a  temena— that  is  to  say, 
touch  the  ground  and  then  his  forehead  with  his  right  hand — and  proceed 
ta  her  apartment  There  he  is  expected  to  stand  until  she  requests  him 
to  be  seated.  If  he  wish  to  pay  a  visit  to  her  family,  or  go  out  on  busi* 
aesa,  he  most  first  ask  her  leave  ;  and  if  he  remain  away  unusually  late, 
lie  must  inform  her  of  it  and  of  the  cause.  His  wife  never  lets  him  go 
eat  alone,  some  of  her  eunuchs  accompanying  him,  and  would  inform  her 
^he  were  to  do  anything  naughty. 

In  such  marriages  the  couple  do  not  take  their  meals  together.  His 
are  served  up  to  him  in  his  room  without  ceremony,  while  she  eats  like  a 
princesB.  At  meal-time  a  handsome  carpet  is  spread  in  her  room,  and  a 
krge  or  small  table  placed  upon  it,  according  as  to  whether  the  lady  dines 
akoe  or  has  invited  other  ladies.  For  her  use  a  large  silver  salver  is 
koi^lit  and  covered  with  fine  muslin.     Before  the  meal  begins,  a  young 
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flkye,  who  has  iie  other  jbty  but  thiB,  kneels  ilown  before  her,  holds  up 
A  golden  wash-basio,  and  pours  lukewarm  water  over  her  hands  from  a 
can  in  the  form  of  the  Greek  amphorae.  Another  female  slave  hands  her 
a  napkin  of  v/hibe  silk  with  gold  fringe.  The  kitchen  is  outside  the 
harem,  and  all  the  dbhes  are  brought  in  in  a  basket  lined  with  white 
uandia.  This  basket  is  sealed  up  in  the  kitchen,  and  before  the  pnacess 
•tastes  a  dish,  a  lady  in  watting  examines  the  seals  to  see  that  they  are 
unbroken.  jLfter  dinner,  during  which  female  slaves  perform  music,  the 
pitaoess  washes  her  hands  again,  and  then  proceeds  to  another  room  in 
order  to  perform  her  devotions.  After  this  the  evening's  amusements 
oommenoe.  Reclining  on  a  divan,  Ae  smokes «  pipe  or  cigar,  while  slaves 
nead  or  siog  to  her«  If  she  has  invited  any  lady  friends,  there  is  a 
concert,  or  ballet,  or  a  theatrical  perfonnanoe,  and  during  it  rare  fruits, 
pastry,  and  co£Pee  are  handed  round.  If  ^e  princess  desires  to  see 
gentlemen,  she  gives  her  husband  orders  to  send  out  invitations  to  certain 
persons.  Such  guests  assemble  in  a  room  divided  into  two  compartments 
by  a  gilt  grating.  On  one  side  is  the  princess  with  her  ladies,  and  hears 
and  sees  withimt  being  seen  ;  on  the  other  side  are  the  gentlemen,  who 
select  such  topics  of  conversation  as  will  aoMHse  her  imperial  highness. 

The  husband  has  no  way  of  escaping  his  serfdom.  His  princess  can 
be  separated  ii-om  him  at  any  moment,  but  he  must  stick  to  her.  He  has 
no  other  consolation  but  the  one,  that  his  existence  costs  him  nothing', 
and  that  he  has  such  a  ahare  of  the  fabulous  luxury  which  his  wife 
indulges  in  as  she  allows  him.  These  husbands  of  princesses  must  be  re- 
garded as  the  scapegoats  which  the  male  sex  offers  «p  as  a  punishment 
for  its  contempt  of  women.  At  any  rate,  the  prohibition  for  such 
husbands  having  a  second  and  third  wife  is  a  Turkish  confession  how  dia- 
honom-ing  polygamy  is.  The  Turks  ought  to  derive  hom  it  the  moral : 
^  What  do  you  not  wi^  to  happen  to  a  princess,  ought  not  lb  happen  to 
mother  woman.** 
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To  tlie  west  of  L«pag  there  extends  for  miles  a  splendid  wood  of  old 
oslcs,  beeches,  and  other  leafy  trees.  Most  of  the  townspeople  are  only 
acquainted  with  the  small  portion  which  immediately  borders  the  city 
gates.  The  '*  wild  valley  of  roses,"  as  the  wilder  portion  of  the  wood  is 
called,  is  not  visited  by  many  persons.  It  is  true  that  various  disagp'ee- 
ables  are  met  with  here,  which  are  also  to  be  found,  though  partially,  in 
the  tame  valley  of  roses.  Wild  garlic  grows  over  large  stretches  oF 
ground,  and  diffuses  too  strong  an  odour,  which  in  spring  is  unendurable  $ 
fiies  and  other  nuisances  behave  in  the  most  impertinent  manner  after  a 
heavy  shower,  and  among  the  life-weary  of  the  neighbouring  city  there 
is  an  unpleasant  tacit  agreement  to  carry  out  the  voluntary  closing  act 
of  their  existence  in  the  valley  of  roses.  It  is  not  every  man  who  caix 
stand  going  out  to  pluck  snowdrops  or  campanulas,  and  unexpectedly 
I  across  a  hanging  body. 
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Ob  Oetaber  8,  1774,  a  corpse  was  lyin^r  cm  tke  gimmd  in  this  valley 
if  MKL  The  AMD,  who  faad  allot  biaueif  beneath  the  awttttnii-tmtad 
mf  of  folaigf,  was  well  knewiL  He  had  called  himself  Colonel  tou 
kniMehy  and  grrsn  lums^  o«t  to  be  the  eoa  of  a  FveDch  prinoe;  hat, 
foot  te  his  4ea*h,  it  was  noionoas  that  the  name  of  Seropfer,  under  which 
k  lad  aerred  ao  a  J^raBSMa  hastar  regiment,  aad  kept  a  oo£Pee- house  in 
Itiprng,  was  his  real  aame.  Was  this  man,  who,  after  his  death,  M*oased 
imI  cDthndaam  in  Saxony,  an  impostor  or  a  vinonarj;  or  was  he,  whe- 
ivaittia^lj  or  nnwittin^y,  an  instraaient  employed  hy  others  in  order 
IsaBaiB  certaisi  politieal  aims  P  These  questions  oociir  to  as  aot  a>erely 
a  ha  case,  bat  in  ^at  of  ail  the  adepts  of  the  last  centory ;  and  hence 
IS  sost  spend  a  few  moments  with  them. 

We  will  aonaaaeiiee  with  a  propositioa  which,  though  trite,  is  indispen- 
aUe.  Every  acieacte  issaea  firom  enwrs,  aad  lamains  for  a  long  time  \n 
dan,  Bee  *die  rasebad  ia  its  green  sheath.  Ilamanity  never  attains  any 
djset,  wilhoat  first  going  astray  twenty  or  thirty  times.  The  best  men 
sil  s£taBi  iiHik  into  these  wrong  paths,  becaase  the  straight  read  to 
aaace  is  not  moiah  asere^  diverting  than  a  'highway  laid  down  in  a 
ag^  hne,  ranniDg'  between  poplar-trees  to  a  distant  steeple.  The  last 
tBtbarj  had  a  special  temptation  to  torn  firom  its  philosophic  highway 
sita ajfs  aato  the  bashes.  Enlighteoment  not  only  had  something  diy 
asi  lepalaive  about  it,  bat  its  ^wndameatal  principles  were  so  simple  ana 
aiC^fsdent  that  a  dei-er  or  vain  man  could  not  fsel  particularly  flattered 
It  knowing  no  saore  than  what  the  sparrows  twittered  on  the  roofs. 

To  this  motive  of  eaiploying  oneself  with  thiags  unknown  to  the 
gmeml  piMie,  wesa  added  the  obscure  impulse  and  feverish  restlessness 
vkkb  bad  taken  poesessioa  of  the  centvry.  Men  §eh  that  they  were 
socking'  towards  a  new  era,  but  had  not  the  remotest  idea  how  they 
Aaikl  beiiayA  under  way  or  when  they  rsaehed  their  destination.  Revelli  ng 
ii  iacfiags  and  forebodings,  they  awaited,  as  the  whole  literature  of  the 
9gt  endcBoea,  something  great  and  monstrous :  a  legeneration,  a  Mes- 
laaie  movemeat,  a  revelatioa.  Many  of  the  new  principles  had  always 
U  parAans^  who  had  been  compelled  to  retire  into  obscurity  before  the 
Taqmritiao  mod  granny ;  and  as  in  the  last  century  eveiy thing  was  over- 
siuBcJ  which  did  not  stand-  cm  the  tottering  foundations  of  society  in 
Ikst  day,  ^m  aaost  exaggerated  importance  was  given  to  the  secret 
WHKies  which  the  persecvted  of  former  times  had  formed.  Men  flocked 
to  join  thena,  some  in  order  to  become  acquainted  with  mysterious  truths 
Sid  revelations,  which  were  said  to  have  been  brought  to  Europe,  aocord- 
Bg  to  the  traditions  of  the  secret  societies,  from  the  Pyramids  thrnogh 
ibe  Pythagoreans,  Essenes,  and  Templars ;  others,  in  order  to  build  up 
■  the  sslsnee  of  sight  a  temple  of  reason,  whidi  could  be  shown  perfectly 
faidied  to  the  coming  dawn;  maay,  because  they  believed  that  they 
soaki  iorm  a  nsysdc  naion  with  Dei^ ;  many,  too,  because  they  dreanaed 
tf  the  phihMcpher's  stone,  and  other  useful  things ;  ^iumI  many,  very  many, 
Wrsnse  it  bceame  lashiooabie. 

The  choice  aoMng  the  existing  societies  was  not  a  large  one.  The 
Wst  knowm  of  all,  the  Freemasons',  certainly  attracted  through  its 
iscMy ;  baty  as  a  g'eneral  rule,  they  did  not  go  beyond  the  principles  of 
hotheriy  aad  human  love.  In  addition  to  the  Freemasons  wese  the 
Tonplarsiy  who  leoonstituled  themselves  immediately  after  the  cruel  exe- 
ctdbn  of  Jacques  de  Molay,  and  whose  grand-masters  have  existed  in 
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uninterrupted  suocession  up  to  the  most  recent  times.  These,  and  a  few 
smaller  societies,  were  not  sufficient,  however,  and  hence  a  number  of 
s^ret  societies  was  formed:  Philalethes,  Illuminati,  Rosicruciansi  Mar- 
tinists,  United  Friends,  Charitable  Knights  of  the  Holy  City,  &c.  Some 
of  these  societies  counted  many  members,  and  were  largely  extended. 
Through  this,  and  owing  to  the  mystery  in  which  they  enveloped  them- 
selves, as  well  as  the  pompousuess  displayed,  they  imposed  on  the  fancy 
•  of  their  contemporaries.  Even  a  Goethe  had  a  certain  amount  of  weak- 
ness for  a  Cagliostro.  At  the  present  day  the  history  of  the  secret  orders 
remains  attractive,  and  the  French  more  especially  devote  great  attention 
to  it.  Three  works,  which  have  just  appeared  in  Paris,  supply  us  with 
illustrative  matter.* 

Such  an  extended  association  as  that  of  the  last  century  invited  men  to 
fish  in  troubled  waters,  and  the  most  different  tendencies  sought  to  secure 
its  aid.  Charles  Edward  the  Pretender  formed  a  PArty  in  the  lodges  of 
strict  observances,  the  Jesuits  crept  in  among  the  Kosicrucians,  and 
wherever  there  was  a  back  door  open,  and  the  Due  de  Chartres,  afterwards 
Due  d'Orl^ans  and  Philippe  Egalit^,  gained  the  Grand  Orient  in  Paris 
to  his  side.  The  political  or  religious  side-views  of  the  orders  were  the 
currents  in  which  numerous  adventurers  swam  merrily.  Most  of  the 
latter,  if  not  all,  were  swindlers,  and  carried  on  political  intrigue  as  a 
lucrative  and  protecting  napepyw.  Scrbpfer,  to  whose  tragical  end  we 
have  referred,  is  said  to  have  undertaken  his  conjurations  as  an  agent  of 
the  Jesuits.  He  horrified  the  Prussian  court  and  all  Berlin  by  prophesy- 
ing the  death  of  several  well-known  characters,  and  some  of  his  prophecies 
came  true.  He,  however,  carried  on  his  game  too  impudently  and  coarsely, 
so  that  his  protectors  separated  from  him,  and  allowed  hun  to  sink  into 
a  state  of  poverty. 

Scropfer  had  taken  up  a  system  of  incantations  ready  prepared  for  him. 
How  it  was  arranged  is  not  known  with  perfect  accuracy,  and  hence  we 
can  only  speak  generally.  The  *'  Magiaus"  were  acquainted  with  all.  the 
effects  of  the  magic  lantern  and  phantasmagoria,  all  the  ocular  illusions 
which  had  been  produced  by  the  instruments  of  Father  Kircher  and 
Robertson,  as  well  as  all  the  laws  of  reflected  light.  In  the  East  they  hsul 
learned  certain  catoptric  laws,  for  which  they  were  indebted  to  Uie  cele- 
brated magic  mirrors,  which  the  pagan  priests  are  said  to  have  employed. 
Catoptromancy,  or  prophesying  from  a  series  of  prearranged  mirrors,  pro- 
duced a  remarkable  effect,  for  it  was  only  requisite  to  engrave  on  the 
back  of  a  mirror  objects  in  relief  and  place  them  before  a  reflecting^ 
surface  in  order  to  produce  them  exactly  as  they  were.  These  objects 
(pictures  of  the  dead)  were,  however,  motionless,  and  to  make  the 
spectator  believe  that  he  saw  something  supernatural,  a  second  deception 
must  be  produced.  This  the  Magian  effected  by  certain  odours,  which 
have  a  tendency  to  produce  hallucinations  in  young  persons.  Hence  the 
necromancers  preferred  that  children  should  gaze  into  their  mag^c 
mirrors.  Deceived  by  images  which  their  own  brain  invented,  theae 
children  announced  fearful  things  as  seen  by  them,  and  thus  frequently 
induced  sensible  men  to  believe  in  the  power  of  incantation.      The 

*  Matter:  Saint  Martin,  le  Fhilosophe  loconnu.  Sa  Yieet  see  Ecrits.  Matter  : 
Emanuel  de  Swedenborg.    Sa  Vie  ses  Ecrits  et  sa  Doctrine.    And,  Les  Sectea  et 
'  Soci^t^s  Secretes  Folitiques  et  Keligieoses.    Par  le  Comte  le  Gouteulz  de  Can. 
teleu.   All  three  are  published  by  Didier,  Paris. 
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l^iia  had  other  apparatus  id  hb  arsenal.  In  order  to  perfect  the 
kaatioii  of  dasdin^  representations  by  the  aid  of  hydromancy  (prophe- 
tpag  with  water),  he  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  magic  circle  a  crystal 
Ul  filled  with  water,  on  which  frequently  floated  a  lamp  of  burning 
craphor,  whose  Tapour  strengthened  the  effect  of  the  objects  reflected  in 
tk  water.  Finally,  the  necromancers  employed  the  newly-discovered 
&ites  of  electricity  and  magnetism,  so  that  they  operated  with  vexy 
£fevnt  allies  than  those  of  our  modem  mediums,  who  require  nothing 
aerfrthan  a  rapping^-table. 

Seropfer  is  stated  to  have  been  the  teacher  of  the  notorious  Count 
SL  Gennain.  This  pretended  count  was  an  adventurer,  supposed  to  be 
ie  SOD  of  a  Portuguese  Jew.  The  protection  of  Madame  de  Pompadour 
ed  the  minister  Choiseul  procured  him  admission  to  the  French  court, 
ii»e  he  stood  in  some  credit  for  a  lengthened  period,  and  lived  in 
^ttdoor.  He  most  have  been  a  remarkably  well-educated  man,  for  he 
Hlofdy  made  chemical  experiments,  which  procured  him  the  respect  of 
tsmigh  naturalists,  but  narrated  anecdotes  of  Charles  V.  and  even  of 
F^itios  Pilate,  whose  contemporary  he  stated  himself  to  be,  in  which  the 
aost  careful  study  of  history  was  displayed.  Any  one  who  saw  him 
sdoying  his  magic  mirror  at  his  house  in  the  Rue  Plfttriere,  or  at 
Ennraonsville,' could  no  longer  doubt  but  that  St.  Germain  stood  in  com- 
^Bication  with  the  other  world.  He  would  be  asked  to  summon  dead 
p^fie  whom  he  had  never  seen:  they  appeared,  and  were  recognised  by 
tbeir  lelauous.  But,  during  his  residence  in  Paris,  the  police  also  per- 
fcmed  miracles  and  displayed  a  knowledge  of  hidden  things  bordering 
« enmisiaence,  whence  the  conclusion  has  been  drawn  that  Count  St. 
Gerouun  was  a  spy,  who  sold  to  the  police  the  numerous  persons  who 
soe  compelled  to  confide  in  him  in  order  to  secure  his  services.  He  died 
n  1784,  at   the  house  of  the  Prince  of  Hesse-Cassel,  in  Schleswig- 


la  Hamburg  this  setting  swindler  had  several  interviews  with  a  rising 
nnadler,  who  gave  himself  out  to  the  world  as  Count  Cagliostro.  Goethe 
ks  traced  his  origin  and  the  history  of  his  later  years,  and  we  need  not 
repeat  after  him.  We  will  merely  remark  here  that  the  pretended  Arme- 
mn  Altotas  with  whom  Cagliostro  travelled  at  the  beginning  of  his 
cueer,  and  whom  Alexandre  Dumas  introduces  in  his  romance,  was  most 
psbably  a  German  of  the  name  of  Kolmer.  This  Kolmer- Altotas  had 
Eved  a  lon^  while  in  Egypt  when  a  young  man,  and  there  saw  and 
beard  enough  to  be  able  on  his  return  to  Europe  to  envelop  himself  in 
1  nimbos  of  pyramid  mysteries.  At  Messina  he  formed  the  acquaint- 
tnee  of  Cagliostro,  who  at  that  time  was  called  Balsamo,  visited  with 
bits  the  Archipelago  and  Morea,  then  proceeded  with  his  companion  to 
Egypt,  where  they  earned  a  deal  of  money  by  selling  imitation  gold  for 
eRbroideTy,  and  finally  went  to  Malta.  The  grandmaster  Pinto  was 
»  deloded  by  the  impostors  that  he  gave  them  his  house  and  labo- 
ntniy,  bat  they  did  not  remain  long  in  the  island.  Kolmer  disappeared 
fism  this  moment,  but  Cagliostro  went  through  a  brilliant,  though  very 
bidhr-ending  career. 

'Ab  new  Magian  founded  his  plans  on  the  liking  for  ostensibly 
9mm  ceremonies  which  prevailed  among  the  various  orders.  He  threw 
sU  Egyptian  £reemasoniy  as  a  bait  to  such  as  wished  to  coquette  with 
Heads  were  heated  by  the  thought  of  wearing  symbolic. 
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orders  and  perfomnng  rites  wKieh  were  said  to  haye  been  originated  m 
the  priestly  state  of  Meroe,  and  to  have  attained  their  derelopment 
during  the  fifth  or  sixth  dynasty  of  the  Pharaohs.  CagKostro,  however, 
had  inducements  not  only  for  pliantasts,  but  also  for  earnest  thinkers. 
In  passing  sentence  on  his  inflneoce,  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
he  was  one  of  the  first  introducers  of  magnetism,  and  that  he  possessed 
some  rare  chemical  and  medical  acquirements.  Hundreds  who  turned 
away  irnm  him  in  disgust  owing  to  his  incantations  and  the  prophecies 
of  his  "  doves"  (young  girls),  returned  to  him  again  when  they  heard 
of  his  marvellous  eure9 — that  is  to  say,  his  recovery  of  persons  given  np 
by  the  doctors— for  instance,  the  Prince  de  Soobise. 

Still  be  was  and  remained  a  man  of  the  lowest  cfaaraeter.     He  carried 
on  a  trade  in  the  charms  of  his  lovely  wife  Lorenaa.     At  Petersburg  he 
contrived  to  introduce  her  to  Prince  Potemkin,  and  the  great  Catharine 
was  rendered  so  jealous  by  this,  that  she  sent  him  over  the  frontier  with 
twenty  thousand  silver  roubles  in  his  pocket.     He  then  went  to  Fmnoe, 
gained  a  reputation  by  visiting  the  hospitals  and  efiecting  remarkable 
cores,  and  after  this  began  founding  ''  Lodges  of  the  victorious  Truth." 
In  order  to  lay  his  magic  nets  all  round  Paris,  he  proceeded  to  provincial 
towns,  snch  as  Strasbnrg,  Lyons,  and  Bordeaux.     From  the  banks  of 
the  Garonne,  where  he  remained  eleven  months,  he  returned  to  those  of 
the  Seine,  and  secluded  himself  in  the  most  solitary  street  of  the  Marais, 
in  an  isolated  house,  surrounded  by  gardens,  in  which  he  Kved  perfectly 
quiet  for  a  year.     He  calculated  very  correctly  that  the  Parisians  would 
soon  grow  half  mad  through  curiosity  to  know  what  he  was  about. 
When  he  had  brought  them  to  this  state,  he  summoned  deputies  from 
the  seventy-two  Parisian  lodges  to  his  house,  and  treated  them  to  a  grand 
invocation  of  spirits.    He  allowed  his  guests  to  summon  ghosts  according^ 
te  their  taste,  and  they  ordered  up  Voltaire,  Diderot,  D'Alambert,  the 
Abb6  Voisenon,  Montesquieu,  and  the  Due  de  Chobeul.     The  invited 
persons  appeared  as  punctually  as  the  stone  guest  in  **  Don  Juan,"  and 
the  company  diverted  themselves  excellently  with  them.     Als  the  living^ 
guests  proBHsed  to  be  silent  about  the  adventure,  all  Paris  heard  aboat 
it,  and  then  the  ladies  wi^ed  to  have  their  share.     With  the  attentive 
politeness  which  Cagliostro  always  displayed  in  such  caseSi  he  offered  to 
form  a  lady's  lodge,  but  six-and-thirty  members  must  give  in  their  names 
for  the  purpose;     On  the  first  evening  the  list  was  full,  and  each  of  the 
virgins  of  ha  had  paid  one  Imedred  Louis  d*or.    Paris  dBd  not  talk  about 
the  sittings  which  the  ladies  held,  for  Cagliostro,  in  order  to  keep  his 
secret  and  his  three  thousand  six  hundred  Louis,  had  been  cautious 
enough  to  invite  the  six-and-thirty  lovers  of  the  female  adepts. 

Shortly  after  occurred  the  notorious  necklace  affair,  which  has  always 
been  accepted  as  a  proef  that  the  orders  were  labouring  to  undermine  toe 
monarehy.  We  are  bound  earnestly  to  protest  against  such  an  assump- 
tien,  not  on  behalf  of  the  orders,  which  do  not  concern  us,  but  for  the 
sake  of  history  and  common  sense.  It  is  not  at  all  logical  to  say  that 
this  occurrence  was  injurious,  and,  therefore,  was  designed  to  injure. 
Cagliostro,  the  only  person  standing  in  connexion  with  the  secret  societies 
of  all  those  mixed  up  in  the  odious  drama  of  the  diamond  necklace,  did 
not  think  at  the  tine  about  any  republican  conspiracy,  but  of  something 
far  more  substantial — 1,600,000  livres.  Such  was  the  price  of  the  neck- 
laee,  which  was  to  acquire  the  queen's  af^tion  fsr  the  vain  and  dissi- 
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piteil  Capdioal  de  Rohan,  as  ho  had  been  induced  to  believe.  Cagliostro, 
imag  his  first  stay  in  Pans,  had  fDrmed  the  acquaintance  oi  the  Abb^ 
Geoi^ty  tha  caidhiars  secretary,  aod  had  become  known  to  the  hitter  by 
BUBe  at  lea^  When  he  returned,  and  shut  htmself  up  £er  a  yewr,  the 
Coeatess  Lamothe,  the  pretended  descendant  o£  the  Valois,  who  was  the 
ckkf  actress  in  the  intrigue,  was  one  of  the  few  persona  with  whom  he 
laodaied.  That  he  was  deeply  implicated,  is  prored  by  the  caution  he 
&played  when  the  stringa  began  to  be  drawn  tighter.  The  cardinal 
aneived  letters  said  to  be  written  by  Marie  Antoinette,  and  thence  in* 
loifcd  to  pmhase  the  necklace.  At  this*  decisiTO  moment,  Cagliostro 
SBpp«d  forward,  h^d  a  magice-mystieal  session,  aod  informed  the  car- 
ital,  throog^h  his  ^  doi!«,"  that  the  negotiation  commenced  was  worthy 
ii  him,  and  the  queen  would  heap  favours  upon  him.  Upon  this,  the 
Bsklace  waa  purchased,  aad  embeszled  by  the  Lamothe.  Up  'to  this 
tee  Cs^liostro  had  lived  in  Lyons^  in  order  to  be  able  to  prove  an  aUbi^ 
aad  ear^oUj  destroyed  every  proof  of  his  connexion  with  the  thief.  Who 
vece  the  other  personages  of  the  drama  ?  Lamothe,  an  adventurer  o£ 
^  ordinary  atamp ;  Villette;,  an  ex-gendarme  and  forger ;  and  Made- 
BoittUe  CMiva,  s  girl  who  bore  a  resemblance  to  the  qiaeeo.  Thanks  to 
hii  pieeantiona,  Cagtioetro  escaped  the  sentence  passed  on  hiaaecemplioesy 
h^  was  eYeQtaally  punished  at  Rome  for  his  repeated  acta  of  swindling 
hr  kaprisopment  for  life.  What  was  the  fate  of  Lorenaa  is  unknown. 
TLe  Coimteas  Lamothe,  about  whom  a  report  was  spread  in  1791  that 
^.had  just  £ed  in  London,  ia  said  to  have  lived  till  the  end  of  the 
Entoradon  at  Artois.  As  for  her  husband,  it  is  certain  that  he  lived  up 
K)  1829  in  Paris,  and  equally  certain  that  Louis  XVIIL  g^ve  him  a 
pBsioo.     Who  can  solve  this  riddle  ? 

FiDOD  tlieae  quacksalvers  and  impostors  of  the  secret  societies  we  wiR 
aov  tiira  to  one  of  the  most  celebrated  Illutninati  and  Martinists  of  the 
^  who  covirageously  died  for  the  same  monarchy  which  hb  bre^oen 
aie  laid  to  bave  undermined.  Jacqties  Caaotte,  born  circa  1720^  at  Dtjoa, 
aid  a  pnpil  e€  the  Jesoits,  eveutually  removed  to  Paris,  and  received  an 
a^tntmept  in  the  Admiralty.  In  1747  he  had  attained  the  rank  o£  a 
esDnussary,  and  devoted  his  attention  to  literature,  more  especially  to 
pMtry.  Appointed  eontroller  of  the  Leeward  Islands^  he  west  to  Mar- 
taiqiie,  where  he  waa  beloved  and  respected  by  all  classeiS)  and  soon  after 
nanied  Elizabeth  Roignaa,  daughter  of  the  chief  justice  of  the  ccJeay^ 
k  Martiniqae  he  composed  two  ballads,  which  have  heJd  their  place  in 
Fiench  literature.  When  the  English  attacked  the  island  in  1749, 
Gnotte  displayed  gieat  activity,  and  even  a  considerable  sbaoe  o£ 
strategic  ability.  Recalled  to  France  by  the  death  of  his  brother,  he 
«fced  leave  to  retire,  which  was  granted  on  the  most  hcTnourable  condi- 
^aa%  and  with  the  title  of  a  commissary -general  of  the  navy.  He  settled 
aith  his  wifo  and  children  at  Pierry,  an  estate  of  his  brother's,  in  the 
wcinity  of  f^emay.  He  had  sold  his  property  in  Martinique  to  Lava- 
ktte,  sapenor  of  Uie  Jesuits,  and  taken  bUls  on  the  Company,  but  the 
Jcsmts  refiised  to  aduwwledge  these  bills,  and  this  prodnced  the  first  of 
tboK  knremta  which  eventaally  led  to  the  sup^nression  of  the  order. 

At  this  period  Casotte  published  his  novel  '^  Le  Diable  Amonreux," 
akich  not  so  long  ago  mystified  the  editor  of  a  London  periodical,  as 
iPiBe  one  sold  him  a  translation  of  the  old  work  as  a  modem  originaL 
He  now  became  an  Illuming,  and  joined  a  lodge  of  Martinists,  in  which 
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Jewish  metaphysics  were  combined  with  the  obscure  theories  of  the 
Alexandrian  philosophy,  and  whose  adepts  believed  they  could  attain  an 
authority  over  the  spirit  world.  As  a  Martiuist,  Cazotte  wrote  his 
*'  Arabian  Fables,"  in  whose  cheerful  and  mild  tone  nothing  mystical  is 
to  be  traced.  A  friend  of  the  marvellous,  he  had  received  from  nature 
the  gift  of  catching  the  fanciful  side  of  things,  and  was  fond  of  telling 
strange  stories.  Among  others,  he  used  to  talk  about  Marion  Delonne, 
whom  he  stated  he  had  frequently  seen  before  her  death,  at  the  age  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ;^  and  from  her  narrative  he  produced  the 
most  remarkable  details  about  the  death  of  Henri  IV.  Thb  was  natu- 
rally a  fiction,  but  the  gloomy  prophecy,  in  which  Cazotte  is  said  to  have 
predicted  to  a  large  family  their  death  by  the  guillotine  years  before  the 
Revolution,  is  also  a  fiction,  and  one  of  La  Harpe. 

When  the  disturbances  began,  Cazotte  retired  into  Champagne.  But 
he  was  not  satisfied  with  lamenting  the  course  of  events,  but  made  his 
son,  Scaevola,  join  the  Gardes  du  Corps,  and  kept  up  a  correspondence 
with  the  king.  Scsvola  was  engaged  in  the  flight  to  Varennes,  protected 
the  royal  couple  on  their  return  from  ill  treatment,  and  saved  the  Dauphin. 
When  the  Tuileries  were  taken  by  storm  on  August  10,  Cazotte's  letters 
to  the  king  were  found  in  the  office  of  Laporte,  the  intendant.  Fouquier 
Tinville  did  not  hesitate  to  send  the  order  for  his  arrest  to  Pierry. 
'*  Dost  thou  know  these  letters  ?*'  the  police  official  asked  him.  ''  They 
are  from  me,"  Cazotte  replied.  ''And  I  wrote  them  from  my  father's 
dictation,"  exclaimed  his  daughter  Elizabeth,  in  order  that  she  might 
share  his  cell.  Both  were  confined  in  the  Abbaye  towards  the  close  of 
August 

The  news  of  the  capture  of  Longwy  by  the  Prussians  inflamed  the 
Parisians  to  commit  the  September  murders.  Maillard's  bands  had  been 
killing  the  prisoners  in  the  Abbaye  for  hours,  when  towards  midnight 
Cazottb's  name  was  called  out.  He  walked  up  to  the  prosecutor,  answered 
a  few  questions,  and  then  received  his  sentence :  "  To  La  Force."  This 
was  the  formula  which  had  been  selected  in  order  to  intimate  to  the 
wa'tchful  myrmidons  that  the  prisoner  was  condemned  to  death.  He  had 
just  reached  the  door  which  led  to  the  court-yard,  filled  with  the  dead  and 
dying,  when  his  daughter  Elizabeth  rushed  up,  threw  her  arms  round  his 
neck,  and  implored  mercy  for  him.  The  executioners  were  affected. 
Maillard  was  still  hesitating,  when  a  man  of  the  people  offered  the 
courageous  daughter  a  glass,  and  said,  *'  Citoyenne,  in  order  to  prove  to 
Maillard  that  thou  art  no  aristocrat,  drink  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation 
and  the  victory  of  the  republic."  Elizabeth  drank,  and  she  and  her  father 
were  set  at  liberty  amid  the  shouts  of  the  spectators. 

''  I  am  not  saved  for  long,"  Cazotte  said  on  the  following  day  to  some 
friends  who  congratulated  him.  "  A  few  moments,  before  you  came  in, 
I  had  a  vision.  I  saw  a  gendarme  who  was  seeking  me,  and  was  obliged 
to  accompany  him.  I  appeared  before  the  maire  of  Paris,  who  sent  me 
to  the  Conciergerie,  and  thence  to  the  revolutionary  court.  My  hour  has 
come."  In  truth,  his  vision  was  realised  on  September  14.  His  trial 
was  soon  got  through,  and  the  sentence  was  death.  On  September  25, 
1792,  Cazotte  was  beheaded.  Ere  he  was  fastened  to  the  board,  he 
walked  to  the  edge  of  the  scaffold  and  shouted  across  the  Carrousel 
square,  "  I  die  as  I  have  lived,  faithful  to  God  and  my  king." 
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We  went  to  OuUin  in  the  Sea  NympK  This  vessel  crosses  daily-— 
Smdaj  excepted— the  Irish  Channel,  and  conveys  to  wealthy  England 
bss^  fertile  Ireland  e^g^,  butter,  fish,  cattle,  porter,  and — working  strength. 
On  oar  passages  the  steamer  had  on  board  four  hundred  Irish,  who  were 
Rtnning  to  their  £aniilies  with  their  savings  from  a  fortnight's  work  at 
IvT^ting.  Elach  had  a  small  bundle  and  a  stick,  which  they  call  a 
^iQetagh.  They  were  true  children  of  their  countiy,  badly  dressed,  badly 
fed,  and  weary-looking.  But  when  night  set  in  tney  began  to  sing ;  a 
fiper  sprang  up  among  them,  and,  ere  we  expected  it,  they  were  dancing 
« the  scanty  space  allotted  them  the  Irish  national  dance— the  jig^— with 
all  the  liveliness  peculiar  to  thjem.  The  night  was  mild,  the  sea  calm, 
lad  at  six  A.M.  we  ran  into  the  bay  of  Dublin,  which  has  so  often  been 
compared  with  that  of  Naples.  The  city  forms  a  semicircle  facing  the 
new  anival,  hehind  it  are  woods  and  countiy-houses,  and  the  picture  is 
fikd  in  by  the  lines  of  the  Dublin  and  Wicklow  hills. 

At  the  landings-place  we  had  some  difficulty  in  escaping  from  the  good- 
k^aoaredly  smiling,  but  dirty-looking  fellows  who  offered  us  their  ser- 
ncses.  There  were  three  of  us— one  being  a  son  of  the  country — and  we 
tack  a  ear.  This  is  an  open  vehicle  used  in  Ireland,  and  also  in  Wales, 
ia  which  you  sit  with  your  elbow  against  the  carman,  and  dos^a-dos  with 
Jimr  companion.  The  first  ride  in  a  car  is  not  at  all  pleasant.  This 
^de-ride,  without  a  support  before  you  or  a  covering  over  you,  has  some- 
tiang  startling  about  it,  and  you  can  easily  recognise  the  novice  by  his 
datdiing  at  his  neighbour's  arm  at  every  jolt. 

As  we  had  no  special  recommendation  to  any  hotel,  we  entrusted  our- 
Klves  to  the  guidance  of  the  carman,  for  he  assured  us  that  he  would  take 
M  to  an  excellent  inn.  Turning  to  the  right,  out  of  the  handsome,  broad 
Sackville-street^  he  stopped  before  an  unpretending  house. 
^  That  does  not  look  inviting,"  one  remarked. 

''Be  g^ood  enough  to  overlook  the  exterior,"  our  carman  oojected; 
"rasideifsfine." 

WeU,  it  was  not  exactly  so :  the  want  of  cleanliness  was  unmistakable, 
aad  we  resolved  to  look  out  for  a  better  hotel  during  the  course  of  the 
(by.     But  to -make  up  for  this,  we  had  an  interesting  conversation  with 
the  landlady. 
^' Your  honours  come  from  England,  I  suppose?" 
"Yes.- 

"  It's  a  fine  country,  isn't  it  ?" 
*'  Yes ;  and  the  people  in  it  are  very  cleanly." 

^^  I  have  heard  so ;  but,  by  your  leave,  cleanliness  costs  a  deal  of  time. 
And  the  English  have  no  time  for  amusement,  because  they  are  so  very 
dean.     That  wouldn't  please  us  Irish." 

^  This  article  is  a  hondjide  statement  of  the  impression  produced  on  a  Berlin 
geotlemaa  i>y  a  visit  to  Ireland  during  the  last  Exhibition.  Although  his  letter  was 
Mk  written  with  any  intent  of  publicatibn,  I  found  it  so  amusing  that  I  obtained 
^  permiisiioii  to  transcribe  those  passages  which  appear  to  me  best  adapted  for 
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And,  upon  this,  she  praised  her  Phoenix  Park  and  Donnyhrook  Fair, 
which  lasted  nine  days,  and  was  just  going  to  begin,  and  told  us  to  mind 
and  be  sure  to  visit  O'Connell's  tomb,    v 

O'Connell !  How  often  did  we  hear  this  name  during  our  short  stay 
in  Ireland  1  He  sdil  Ktcs  in  the  heart  of  his  people,  even  though  he 
sent  his  own  to  Rome. 

After  breakfisst  we  again  jun^ttd  on  a  car  and  drove  tkrcnigh  the  maia 
streets,  which  are  very  pretty  and  broad,  but  offended  us  "  English  **  from 
the  fact  that  they  were  not  kept  clean,  and  that  so  many  ragged,  bare- 
footed men  sat  about  idly  on  the  door-steps  and  round  uie  monuments, 
like  the  lanaroni  of  Napks.  A  stranger  coming  from  the  wealthy  parts 
of  London  is  inclined  to  believe  that  there  is  no  indolence  and  raggednesa, 
for  in  the  capital  the  greatest  misery  is  thrust  back  into  streets  and  lanea, 
into  which  the  eye  does  not  easily  penetrate.  How  many  of  the  millions 
who  inhabit  London  are  acquainted  with  Tyndall*8  or  Charlotte's  build- 
ings, or  Petticoat-lane,  or  have  ever  heard  even  the  name  of  these  nursery- 
grounds  of  physical  and  moral  destitution  ? 

The  eyes  of  our  Irish  companion,  on  the  other  hand,  flashed  with 
delight.  He  had  Dot*been  in  his  beloved  country  for  ten  years,  and  out 
driver  was  eloquence  itself,  and  did  the  honours  of  the  city.  But  the  very 
people  who  passed  us  seemed  to  take  an  interest  in  us  strangers,  ana 
smiled  kindly^to  us.  Mr.  Rogers,  the  Englishman,  criticised  and  grumbled 
in  the  mean  while,  and  his  opinions  drew,  out  many  an  excellent  retort 
from  our  Irishman,  Mr.  Foster,  and  the  carman. 

Mr.  Foster.  Do  you  notice  how  broad  Sackville-street  is  ?  Yon 
might  almost  call  it  a  sqnare.  Suck  a  street  is  not  to  be  found  in 
London. 

Mr.  Rogers.  It's  broad  enough,  and  dirty  enough  too. 

Mr.  Foster.  This  is  the  Nelson's  column.  Nelson  was  an  English- 
man, but,  for  all  that,  we  gave  him  a  monument. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Wdlington  was  an  Irishman,  and  we  have  put  half  a 
dozen  statues  up  to  him  in  London. 

Mr.  Foster.  Wellington  hadn't  a  drop  of  Irish  blood  in  him,  although 
he  was  bom  in  our  green  island.  He  did  not  love  Ireland  either,  and 
only  served  England. 

Mr,  Rogers.  When  he  thrashed  Napoleon  at  Waterloo  it  was  as 
much  a  service  for  Ireland  as  for  England. 

The  Carmav  (politely  touching  his  hat).  Beg  your  pardon,  sir.  They 
do  say  here  that  the  Prussian  general  Blottcher  (so  is  Blucher's  name 
pronounced  in  England  and  Ireland)  did  the  best  bit  of  work  at  Waterloo. 
Then  he  suddenly  stopped,  and  said:  "This  is  Merrion-square.  Here 
lived  O'Connell,  the  great  liberator.'* 

Mr.  Rogers.  The  great  agitator. 

Mr.  Foster.  Carman,  drive  us  to  No.  30.  That  was  O'Connell's 
house.  There  are  still  the  same  green  blinds  at  his  windows  as  there  were 
during  bis  lifetime.  From  this  balcony  he  once  addressed  a  mob  beneath, 
and  it  increased  so  greatly  that  it  no  longer  had  room  in  the  street,  and 
broke  the  iron  railings  of  the  square. 

*'  Yes,  sir,  so  it  was!  exactly  so,"  the  driver  interposed ;  **  and  when  the 
magistrate  insisted  on  O'Connell  paying  the  damage,  because  it  was  hie 
fault  the  fine  railings  were  broken,  O^Connell  broke  an  action  against  tlK 
magistrate,  and  conducted  it  himself;  for  he  was  a  lawyer, and  so  devei 
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aoae^  tbst  there  wm  net  another  like  him  in  iko  world ;  and,  bedad,  be 
gamed  the  action,  and  the  ina^trate  was  obliged  to  pay  for  the  railinge 
»d  the  ooets  in  the  hmrg;aan !     Served  him  right  T     (A  crack  of  the 

We  tamed  into  Merrion-row. 

Mb.  Fobtsu  This  it  the  obapel  the  eKpenses  «f  buildiag  whidi  he 

Mr.  R00BB8.  That  is  no  conjvring.     He  got  it  together  by  coHee- 


Ma.  FovTSR.  I  tffiea  met  him  at  matins.  He  was  aoeastomed  to  be 
napped  vp  m  his  ek»k ;  and  on  hii  cap  he  wore  a  gold  tassel.  I  fftscy 
I  ean  see  him  before  me  now. 

Trb  CAKicAir.  Shan  I  driye  to  Giasnerin  Cesaetery  ? 

Me.  Foster.  Tea,  carman,  drive  there.     We  will  see  his  grave. 

We  drove  to  the  handsome  cemetery,  which  contains  twenty-six  acres, 
fe  its  eeotre  atands  the  O'CoDnelPs  pillar,  eommanding  all  the  other 
■aaaasents.  From  die  gateway,  wiiene  a  prieat  stands  sentry  up  to  the 
adt,  wherever  the  paths  cross,  signposts  are  pat  up  with  the  inscrip- 
fe,  **  This  is  the  way  to  O'Connell's  Grave."  To  our  regret,  we  heard 
dttt  the  vault  would  not  be  opened  till  the  afternoon,  and  hence  we  could 
aet  enter  it.  A  man,  who  was  making  large  bouquets  of  flowers  to  de» 
ceiate  tbe  eenetery  chapel,  told  as  that  the  throng -to  0*CoftikoU*s  grave 
Bering  the  morning  hours,  when  the  burials  take  place,  was  so  enormous, 
^81  it  was  found  necessary  to  open  the  grave  to  visitors  in  the  afternoon 
dsae.  He  added,  that  within  a  short  time  the  corpse  wevld  be  removed 
U  the  feot  of  the  lofty  pillar.  , 

After  a  short  consultation,  we  resolved  to  drive  once  more  slowly 
tbmngh  ^oie  city,  and  then  go  to  Pheenix  Park.  Dublin  has  many  fine 
md  mach  larger  squares  than  London,  and  passers-by  have  a  perfect 
view  of  them,  while  in  London  die  railings  are  so  covered  with  bushes 
ikat  it  wonld  be  as  easy  to  see  through  a  wall  as  through  these  green 
fcaces.  The  Liffey  flows  through  the  centre  of  the  citv»  ajod  in  its  course 
ti  one  mile  and  a  hidf  divides  it  into  two  halves,  which  are  conneoted  by 
aosie  bfioges. 

l%e  faet  that  the  houses  of  Doblin  are  not  all  ashen  grey,  like  those  «f 
LeedoD,  but  red,  green,  and  yellow,  produces  a  pleasant  impression  on 
the  mxn  who  has  not  grown  habituated  to  fog. 

*  That  is  our  poet,  Tommy  Moore,"  said  the  carman,  pointing  to  a 
Mttae  of  gr^  msxble ;  ^*  and  i^is  one*'— it  was  an  equestrian  statue  in 
kreaze — ^  is  King  WilKam."  And  Mr.  Foster  exclaimed,  ^  William  of 
Orange !     Have  we  not  given  him  a  fine  site  in  one  of  the  best  streets  of 

Mdinr 

The  Phcenix  Park  has  been  called  by  othen,  beside  our  two  Irishmen, 
''tbe  finest  park  in  the* world."  It  contains  seventeen  hundred  acres, 
tkidi,  with  the  exception  of  the  small  portion  belonging  to  the  viceroy's 
■Bimer  palaces,  are  open  to  the  people.  Broad  carrtage-rcMuis  cross  it  in 
il  directions  -  there  are  no  ditches  and  barriers,  as  in  the  London  Parks ; 
&e  eatire  heaatxfullj  green  Irish  Green  Park  is  open,  and  filled  with 

^  tnd  deer. 

Ik  Psrik  was  al0><>9^  utterly  deserted ;  only  here  and  theve  was  a  s<di- 
lirvnder  a  estdet  from  the  military  school,  which  is  in  the  Park  itself,  or 
'       '  H  2 
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a  lad  looking  for  mushrooms.     It  had  stmck  us  hefore,  in  the  squares, 
that  so  few  people  were  walking  about  them. 

Mr.  Rogers.  The  Park  is  like  a  city  of  the  dead. 
The  Carman.  The  quality  are  not  in  town,  and  the  others  are  not  at 
liberty  till  the  evening. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Who  do  you  reckon  here  among  the  quality  ? 
The  Carman.  The  merchants,  lawyers,  and  doctors.     When  they  re- 
turn from  their  summer  tours,  it  is  lively  enough  here.     Gentlemen  and 
ladies  on  horseback,  and  carriages  as  fine  as  the  viceroy's  own. 

Mr.  Rogers.  H'm !  It  can  never  be  like  the  life  in  Hyde  Park,  for 
the  wealthy  nobility  stay  at  the  most  only  a  few  days  in  Dublin. 

The  Carman.  There  your  honour  is  quite  right.  Our  great  gentry, 
to  whom  the  land  belongs,  have  the  money  sent  them  by  their  agents  to 
London,  or  wherever  they  may  be.  We  poor  devils  only  wish  they  would 
spend  it  here  (sighing).     Yes,  we  wish  that  from  our  heart. 

Mr.  Foster.  Our  Ireland,  the  Eden  of  the  West,  is  forced  to  send 
them  everything  that  her  woods  and  fields  and  her  teeming  waters  pro- 
duce. They  leave  behind  potatoes,  at  the  most,  for  the  great  mass  at 
home. 

The  Carman.  And  we  don't  complain  so  long  as  the  potatoes  remain 
sound ;  but  when  they  go  bad,  we  want  for  everything. 

Mr.  Rogers  (this  time  with  a  smile).  The  whisky,  too,  and  that  is 
certainly  the  worst 

The  Carman.  No,  sir.  The  worst  is  starvation. 
Mr.  Rogers.  But,  carman,  supposing  you  had  as  much  whisky  and 
potatoes  as  your  heart  desires,  I  am  afraid  that  you  Irish  would  never 
live  in  peace  and  quietness.  You  are  constantly  quarrelling  together, 
and  the  loss  of  the  potato  crop  is  not  the  cause  of  that.  I  think  it  is 
your  old  Irish  way. 

The  Carman.  The  gentleman  means,  I  suppose,  the  quarrel  between 
the  Orangemen  and  the  Catholics.     I  know  who  keep  it  up. 
Mr.  Rogers.  So  do  I.     The  priests. 

The  Carman.  The  agents.  There  are  in  Ireland  not  only  agents 
who  screw  money  out  of  the  poor  farmer  for  the  landlord,  but  other 
agents  whose  business  it  is  to  keep  us  in  a  state  of  quarrelling.  Sir,  I 
would  sooner  remain  a  poor  carman  till  my  death  than  be  an  agent  for  a 
single  day. 

While  conversing  thus  we  had  driven  through  tlie  Park.  We  now 
stopped  at  a  slight  elevation,  and  Mr.  Foster  asked  us  if  we  felt  inclined 
to  see  the  strawberry-gardens.  Although  the  strawberry  season  was  long 
past,  the  question  induced  us  to  get  down.  The  annual  strawberry 
feast  which  is  held  here,  as  well  as  Donnybrook  Fair,  has  such  a  celebrity 
among  the  Irish  popular  festivals,  that  we  felt  desirous  to  see  the  g^ardens 
at  any  rate. 

Along  the  side  of  the  high  road  runs  a  low  chain  of  hillocks,  for  s 
distance  of  about  two  miles,  densely  grown  with  strawberry  plants.  Al 
the  foot  of  the  hill  are  numerous  small  inns,  where,  during  the  straw* 
berry  season,  there  is  never  any  lack  of  pipers,  fiddlers,  and  harpers,  tc 
strike  up  a  jig.  The  male  and  female  dancers  flock  in  in  such  numbers 
that  dancing-rooms  are  improvised  between  the  pot-houses  by  laying 
down  a  flooring  of  boards.  Strawberries  and  ginger-beer  constitute  th< 
refreshments. 
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An  old  woman  was  sitting  bj  the  side  of  the  road  :  she  had  a  basket 
cf  hisenits  before  her,  and  nodded  kindly  to  us.  On  our  inquiring  what 
m  the  meaning  of  the  hammering  in  the  inn  opposite  to  which  we  were 
itoding,  she  replied  that  the  dancing-ground  was  being  repaired  for  the 
asst  day,  Sunday.  Dancing  on  a  Sunday !  This  struck  us,  as  we  had 
jst  eome  from  England  and  rigidly  Presbyterian  Wales.  In  Wales, 
mp  an  Irish  proverb,  they  hang  the  cat  on  the  Monday  for  catching  a 
aesse  on  a  Sunday. 

Bat  we  were  not  destined  to  leave  without  seeing  a  jig,  for  while  we 
siB«  standing'  there  the  piper  struck  up.  We  stepped  into  the  open 
horwMj  of  the  inn.  The  old  woman  had  followed  us,  seated  herself 
vitii  fas'  basket  on  the  threshold,  and  followed  with  sparkling  eyes  the 
Borements  of  the  dancers.  And  when  we  asked  her  whether  she  still 
inced,  and  how  old  she  was,  she  replied  :  **  Heart  and  soul  still  dances, 
^  the  limhs  will  no  longer  move,  for  I  am  upwards  of  eighty." 

When  we  g^ve  her  a  trifle,  she  said,  "  I  thank  you.  Of  course  you 
S3te  that  biscuit  selling  is  only  a  more  genteel  way  of  begging." 

Such  are  the  Irish.  They  may  be  recognised  everywhere  by  their 
pioted  answers,  their  rags,  and  a  certain  something  which  glistens  in 
tbar  eyes  like  a  sunbeam. 

In  the  hotel  on  the  quay,  to  which  we  had  removed  on  the  6rst  day 
rf  oar  stay,  we  found  ourselves  very  comfortable.  We  noticed  in  the 
landsooie,  welUlit  rooms  no  traces  of  Irish  disorder.  A  life-size  portrait 
of  (yConnell,  and  another  representing  Dr.  Cahill,  decorated  the  walls 
of  the  coffee-room.  Dr.  Cahill  is  a  Catholic  priest  and  savant,  who  has 
Wd  much  talked  about  during  later  years.  He  traveb  about  Great 
^itain,  making  speeches  and  preaching,  and  the  best  articles  in  the 
Csikoiic  Telegraph,  a  paper  appearing  in  Dublin,  are  from  his  pen. 

In  various  conversations  with  the  natives  it  became  evident  to  us  that 
the  aversion  of  the  Celtic  race  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  has  been  in  no  way 
lesened  by  time.  No  greater  contrast  can  well  be  imagined  than  that 
girting  between  the  merry,  careless  son  of  Erin,  who  toys  with  the 
Mines,  and  Albion's  silent,  reflecting,  industrious,  and  practical  scion. 
It  if  only  an  allegory,  that  a  relievo  on  the  handsome  Custom-house  of 
I^oblin  represents  England  and  Ireland  as  peaceable  travelling  com* 
psaons  in  a  shell  carriage,  from  which  Neptune  drives  away  starvation 
aad  despair  with  his  trident.  If  England  and  Ireland  should  be  repre- 
seated  as  travelling  companions,  let  them  be  painted  as  the  iron  and  the 
earthen  pot  preparing  for  a  swim  down  the  river. 

Trinity  College,  or  Dublin  University,  was  founded  by  Queen  Eliza- 
Wtb,  in  1591 9  for  Protestant  students,  but  since  1796  Catliolics  have  also 
Wen  received  there.  For  all  that,  the  Irish  Catholics  founded  a  few 
jean  ago,  on  the  incitation  of  Pius  IX.,  a  university  exclusively  for 
Catholic  students,  and  regard  with  an  angry  upon  the  mass  of  mixed 
aebools  which  have  been  established  and  supported  by  government  in 
heiaod,  for  they  are  firmly  convinced  that  their  principal  object  is  pro- 
ttljtising,  and  as  soup  has  been  distributed  in  some  of  them,  chiefly 
ittended  by  poor  children,  the  generic  name  of  the  mixed  schools  in  Ire- 
Isid  is  the  *'  Soup  Schools." 

On  Sunday  afternoon  we  drove  to  Kingstown,  a  port  and  pretty  water- 
iog-piaoe  near  Dublin.  Formerly  this  town  was  called  Dunleary,  but 
after  Geoige  IV.  visited  it,  it  was  rechristened  as  a  reminiscence.     It 
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waB  a  biigbt  sunny  Bfternoon,  and  people  on  foofc,  riding  or  driving,  were 
enjoying  the  fine  weather  and  the  pleasant  landscape.  Mr.  Rogers  was 
compelled  to  hear  us  say  repeatedly  that  we  preferred  the  Irish  Sunday 
to  the  English.  In  order  to  tease  him,  a  lady  belonging  to  our  party 
walked  up  to  a  fruit-seller,  who  was  praising  her  pears,  and  said,  '*  Thu 
gentleman  thinks  that  it  is  wrong  to  sell  pears  on  a  Sunday." 

'*  God  bless  your  kind^face,"  was  the  answer,  '^  the  gentleman  is  quite 
right  Six  days  shalt  thou  labour,  and  rest  on  the  seventh.  But  we 
poor  folk  have  no  time  for  it.  If  your  honour  will  not  buy  any  pears, 
accept  these  two  as  a  present  from  me." 

The  lady  accepted  the  sweet  fruity  and  laid  a  few  p^ice  on  the  fruit- 
seller's  table. 

'*  God  bless  you,  but  I  cannot  take  any  money  for  the  pears  I  gave 
you  ;  that  would  not  be  eleg&nt" 

'^  Well,  then,  sell  me  some." 

"  With  a  heart  and  a  half." 

From  Kingstown  to  Dalkey  is  but  a  short  drive  along  the  sea-shore. 
The  country  is  fresh,  fertile,  and  rich  in  ancient  ruins.  We  counted  three 
forts,  which  we  were  told  were  built  in  the  fourteenth  century  as  a  pro- 
tection for  traders.  From  a  rock  which  was  covered  with  pleasure- 
seekers  we  had  another  glorious  view  of  Dublin  Bay  and  hills.  AmoD^ 
the  many  chattering  and  laughing  groups  on  the  rook,  a  dozen  merry 
•children  especially  attracted  our  attention.  They  were  the  first  neatly- 
dressed  children  we  had  seen  in  Ireland.  They  were  engaged  with  a 
game  which  seemed  to  delight  them  greatly,  for  their  laughter  echoed 
far  and  wide.  We  approached  the  tallest  girl,  who  looked  exactly  like  a 
.growing  English  miss,  and  asked  her  the  name  of  her  game. 

''  We  are  playing  a  Sunday  game :  one  of  us  is  obliged  to  go  aside,  and 
we  then  think  of  a  person  in  the  Bible,  and  the  one  sent  away  has  to  guess 
it  when  called  back.     We  have  just  chosen  Jacob.** 

A  hearty  laugh  interrupted  the  explanation.  The  guesser,  a  lad  at  the 
most  six  years  of  age,  had  confessed  that  he  did  not  know  how  maay 
wives  Jacob  had.  English  children  behave  in  the  same  way.  If  the 
ennui  of  the  Sunday  become  too  overpowering  for  them,  they  allow 
themselves  a  game,  with  which  the  Bible  is  cleverly  interwoven.  In  this 
way  the  sin  of  playing  assumes  a  religious  tinge.  According  to  English 
ideas! 

Our  Kingstown  carman  demanded  rather  more  money  than  he  was 
entitled  to  by  the  fare-list,  but  the  fares  are  very  low,  and  as  we  re- 
membered an  anecdote  which  we  had  read  ia  an  English  paper,  we  did 
not  dare  to  insist  too  strictly  on  our  rights.  A  very  stout  gentleman—-- 
so  the  story  went—who  had  been  driven  from  one  end  of  Dublin  to  the. 
other,  handed  the  carman  a  sixpence^  the  exact  fare.  The  carman  first 
looked  at  the  money  and  then  at  his  iisre,  shook  his  head,,  and  touched 
his  hat  politely :  '^  I  beg  your  honour's  pardon  for  a  moment,  I  will  take 
the  money  directly.'*  After  which,  he  fetched  the  nose-bag  and  covered 
his  horse's  head  with  it.  ''Will  your  honour  give  me  the  sixpence 
now?" 

"  Why  did  you  put  the  nose-bag  on  ?" 

'^  Well  1  I  was  ashamed  to  let  the  creature  see  that  we  only  received 
Bizpence  for  the  long  drive  and  such  a  weight." 

Although  the  real  &ir  has  been  done  away  with  at  Donnybrook,  the 
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I  wlttch  has  aceompanied  it  since  haman  DMmorjr  gtill  exists,  and 
m  o&e  erenixig'  in  this  yearns  festtval — the  fair  lasts,  as  we  i&id,  nme  dayg 
— eo  less  tbaa  ten  thoasand  people  were  assembled,  sioglni^,  danetng, 
mi  driokingy  at  Oonnybrook,  a  village  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  from 
MJIa.  For  ns  the  drive  thither  constituted  the  greatest  araasement, 
kt  k  onied  mm  right  throagh  the  centre  of  the  fun.  Ail  the  Dublin  cars 
mt  'm  motion,  and  noany  a  carman  drives  twenty  times  out  aad  in  during 
tk  day,  taking^  up  everybody  who  is  willing  to  pay  twopence  for  the  inw% 
1^  nowhere  does  a  composite  company  so  rapidly  strike  ap  an  acquaint* 
mat  as  on  the  road  to  Dooaybrook.  All  sit  laughing  side  by  side,  aU 
adiant  with  deliglit.  Do  the  horses  share  the  general  rejoidiig  ?  Oar 
fiSTBiD,  at  any  rate»  assured  us  that  hU  horse  would  gallop  as  if  ranning 
hr  she  Derby.  We  flew  akmg,  in  truth,  and  could  scarce  notice  the 
lestiir^  of  the  people  who,  on  both  sides  of  the  road,  sitti^  on  door-steps 
yd  -posta,  or  leaning  over  hedges  and  walls,  sought  and  found  their 
!■— jBnint  in  looking  on. 

At  Donnybrook  the  crowd  is  so  great  that  the  police,  who  maintain 
crder  on  boraeback  and  on  foot,  allow  no  vehicles  to  drive  up  to  the 
libge,  they  must  all  stop  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  it.  On  a  larg^ 
CBclo«ed  gpronnd  stand  booths,  with  eatables  and  playthings,  menageries, 
pippet-shows,  and  bazaars.  Dancing  is  s^^oing  on  in  tents  and  publics, 
frequently  on  the  most  limited  space.  This  does  not  disturb  the  jig 
^aacera  in  the  slightest.  We  saw  two  pretty  young  girls  dancing  a  man 
down,  as  it  is  termed.  They  relieved  each  other,  while  he  was  not  allowed 
io  atop  for  a  moment,  but  always  remain  in  motion,  up  and  down,  heel 
aod  toe,  forwards,  backwards,  right  and  left.  At  one  moment  he  chalked 
«e  sole,  and  then  the  other,  but  all  in  time — all  while  still  dancing.  He 
^BTkcd  pale  a  few  times,  but  the  smile  of  pleasure  did  not  quit  his  face 
^  an  instant,  and  the  girls  never  once  lost  the  modest  demeanour  and 
virtaons  manner  which  must  be  admired  in  Irish  women,  even  of  the 
fmnest  class.  When  excited  by  dancing  and  pleasure,  their  eye  still 
mains  its  gentle  expression,  or  fails  modestly  to  the  ground  at  any  too 
aadaeioes  glance. 

It  was  impossible  for  us  to  obtain  a  special  vehicle  for  the  return 
jam  Bey,  as  too  many  were  waiting,  and  so  we  shared  ours  voluntarily  with 
several  grown  persons,  and  perforce  with  two  trumpet-playing  lads, 
vhmn  onr  driver  raised  to  his  seat  at  the  last  moment  as  "  children  of  a 
fiiaid.*  But  fifeing  and  trumpeting  disturbed  us  as  little  as  did  singing 
sad  langhrng ;  we  were  infected  by  the  noisy  merriment,  and  joined  in 
tl»  universal  hurrah  offered  to  Ireland — Erin-go-Bragh ! 

When  we,  the  next  morning,  admired  the  Exchange,  with  its  splendid 
Corinthian  pillars,  we  learnt  that  the  building  was  originally  intended  for 
^  Irish  fiooses  of  Parliament,  bnt  was  converted  into  an  Exchange  at 
the  time  of  the  Union. 

We  ^>ent  a  few  hours  in  going  over  Guinness's  porter  brewery.  We 
mw  there  mah  and  hops  going  through  the  whole  process  of  brewing  and 
famenttDg — saw  boards  become  casks,  casks  washed  and  dried;  and, 
iaally,  when  we  were  fatigued  with  our  wanderings  through  this  gigantic 
^ttHiatr,  we  were  refreshed  by  a  draught  of  the  splendid  porter  from  a 
^  which  cottttLin^  two  thousand  hogsheads ;  it  was  one  of  the  fifty'* 
^fo  fgtg  we  SAW  arranged.  Some  of  our  party,  who  felt  inclined  to  look 
Uiieta      ftbe  CBS^^f  mounted  several  ladders  for  this  purpose. 
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Wo  concluded  our  round  of  amusenients  with  a  visit  to  one  of  the 
music-halls  with  which  Dublin  is  so  richly  endowed.  We  heard  several 
highly  comic  songs,  full  of  political  allusions,  and,  finally,  saw  a  )\g 
danced.  This  it  is  impossible  to  escape  in  Ireland.  But  stay !  in  the 
heart  of  Dublin  there  is  a  street  where  it  is  not  danced.  It  is  the  Devil's 
Ditch,  a  long  narrow  lane,  also  known  as  Cooke's-street.  Along  the  rows 
of  houses  run  cords,  on  which  hang  rag^  of  every  imaginable  stuff  and 
colour  ;  in  addition,  there  were  in  front  of,  and  inside  the  houses — whose 
doors  all  stand  wide  open — huge  piles  of  rags,  paper,  and  rubbish.  In 
fifteen  houses  coffins  were  being  made.  Out  of  the  windows  project 
poles,  on  which  wet  clothes  are  hung  out  to  dry.  The  atmosphere  is 
polluted,  and  pale  thin  beings,  covered  with  rags,  walk  or  lie  indolently 
about  Now  and  then  they  help  their  customers  to  fasten  the  rags  they 
purchase  on  those  portions  of  their  clothing  which  most  require  them. 

With  this  melancholy  picture,  which,  however,  once  again  realises 
the  most  characteristic  part  of  the  Irishman — his  good  temper — we  bid 
farewell  to  green  Erin. 

A.  VON  Lessino. 
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Among  the  Roman  coffee-houses  of  the  second-class,  the  Cafe  Gnocchi 
is  one  of  the  most  celebrated.  It  stands  at  the  comer  of  the  Via  Felice 
and  the  Via  di  Porta  Pinciana.  In  spite  of  this  favourable  position,  in 
a  quarter  almost  exclusively  inhabited  by  foreigners,  it  is  not  greatly 
frequented  either  by  these  or  by  the  better  class  of  Romans.  Only  rarely 
does  an  artist,  on  his  hasty  walk  to  his  studio,  step  into  the  gloomy 
botteg^  to  swallow  his  cafe  dolcissimo  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  throvr 
the  bajocchi  on  the  marble  table.  On  the  other  hand,  the  caf^  is  greatly 
frequented  by  the  countless  swarm  of  models,  who  have  their  eyrie  on  the 
Monte  Pincio.  At  any  hour  of  the  day  you  will  find  there  white-bearded 
old  men,  who  perform  in  turn  St.  Jerome  and  the  street-beggar ;  red- 
petticoated  Albanian  women,  with  white  head-dress  and  coral  beads  ; 
pifferari,  with  bagpipes  and  peacock  feather  in  their  hats ;  and  rogues  of 
every  description  lounging  on  the  leather-covered  benches,  and  chattering^ 
smoking,  or  sleeping. 

Among  the  latter  class  of  idlers,  Luigi  Pastone,  or  the  BafTetto,*  as  he 
was  generally  called,  from  his  long  waving  beard,  played  the  most  im- 
portant part.  His  mother  was  a  native  of  Genzano,  and  had  married  a 
shepherd  of  those  parts.  After  Luigi's  birth  she  had  been  summoned  to 
the  house  of  Prince  Castrucci,  in  onler  to  give  the  breast  to  the  new- 
born representative  of  the  family.  After  a  while  Anna  Pastone  settled 
in  Some,  and  distinguished  herself  at  the  distribution  of  the  convent 
soup  by  the  largest  pot  and  the  loudest  voice. 

Ker  son  Luigi,  or  in  abbreviation  Gigi,  the  only  fruit  of  her  marriage 
and  the  hero  of  my  stoiy,  grew  up  like  the  lily  of  the  field,  without  toil- 

*  From  the  diminutive  of  baffl,  beard  and  whiskers. 
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mg  or  spinning,  and  yet  clothed  by  the  Heayenly  Father — if  not  quite 
m  bfilliantlj  as  that  blooming  symbol  of  virginity.  His  youth  was  much 
fte  that  of  all  Roman  street  boys ;  he  begged,  pilfered — though  only  in 
as»  of  extreme  necessity — ate,  when  he  had  aifything  to  eat,  and 
vsnned  himself  on  fast  days  with  the  dogs  in  the  sunshine.  We  see  our 
kro  in  his  earlier  years  at  one  moment  sliding  down  the  railing  of  the 
Spanish  steps,  at  another  seeking  during  the  carnival  real  confetti  under 
de  horses*  hoofe  and  between  the  wheels.  Sometimes  he  ran  in  proces- 
■im  by  the  side  of  the  candle-bearing  monks,  and  collected  the  dripping 
SIX,  either  in  a  box  or  his  bare  hand,  or  acted  as  cross- bearer,  when  the 
\op  of  the  quarter  were  driven  to  the  parish  church  on  Sundays.  With 
tese,  and  similar  harmless  avocations,  Luigi  attained  his  twentieth  year, 
Md  had  become  tall  and  thin,  strong  and  active ;  the  only  defect  was 
&at  he  continually  suffered  from  a  consuming  hunger,  a  still  more 
torturing  thirst,  and  an  almost  fabulous  dislike  of  hard  work. 

About  this  time  it  was  that  an  English  artist,  who  needed  a  true  bir- 
bttcione  for  his  genre  picture,  saw  in  the  Piazza  Bnrberina  our  Gigi 
Wiag  on  his  stomach  and  playing  at  cards.  He  made  him  a  proposition, 
vbether  he  would  stand  or  rather  lie  as  his  model  for  three  pauls  a  day, 
1  proposal  which  was  joyfully  accepted  by  the  noble  youth.  Luigi 
&ibwed  the  artist  to  his  studio,  laid  himself  at  full  length  on  the  ground, 
hd  nothings  to  do  except  doing  nothing,  and  received  for  his  trouble  a 
diiaing  apostle  piece.  The  affair  pleased  Pastone,  and  the  resolution 
gadoally  ripened  in  him  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  this  new  calling. 
Ftohi  this  hour  he  let  his  hair  and  beard  grow  freely,  took  the  cognomen 
cf  Bafietto,  and  removed  his  residence  to  the  Cafe  Gnocchi,  which  he 
nly  quitted  to  exchange  it  for  a  villegiatura  in  the  surrounding  wine- 

We  are  hound  to  confess  that  BafFetto  had  made  no  mistake  when  he 
beaded  on  the  calling  of  a  model :  he  combined  the  two  chief  requisites 
of  a  vagabond  life — indolence,  and  gaining  a  livelihood  without  trouble. 
In  a  short  time  he  was  known  by  the  artists,  and  sought  by  them  when- 
ever they  had  to  paint  Orlando  Furiosos,  bandits,  or  scamps  and  scoundrels 
gineially.  When  there  was  no  demand  for  malefactors,  Baffetto  would 
eoodeseend  to  play  the  facchino,  carry  a  letter  to  the  post,  shear  a  poodle, 
or  undertake  any  job  that  cost  him  half  an  hour's  time  and  brought  him 
m  half  a  paul.  The  day's  work  was  then  terminated — five  bajocchi 
nttled  in  his  pocket,  and  they  were  sufficient  to  procure  at  the  Friggitore's 
t piece  of  paper  piled  up  with  steaming  cauliflower,  a  foglietto  of  Albanian 
viae,  and  enough  tobacco  to  keep  hi^  pipe  a  glow  till  nightfall.  Sitting 
before  the  door  of  the  Cafe  Gnocchi,  with  his  jacket  thrown  over  his 
ihoolders,  comfortably  puffing  out  the  smoke,  chaffing  every  pretty  girl 
m  the  street,  and  chaffisd  by  her  in  turn,  Baffetto  felt  himself  blessed,  and 
voold  not  have  changed  places  with  the  senator  of  Rome.  All  the  pro- 
portions made  him  to  undertake  some  respectable  business  h^  responded 
to  with  a  contemptuous  and  very  meaning  smile.  At  times  he  would 
^eign  to  add  that  the  comer  post  of  the  Via  Felice  was  too  old  a  friend 
&r  him  to  become  nn faithful  to  it.  He  had  lived  by  its  side,  and  wished 
to  die  by  its  side.  But  Baffetto  was  destined  to  learn  that  all  the  hopes 
ad  determinations  of  roan  are  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit. 
One  afternoon  a  little  boy  shook  Baffetto  out  of  the  sweetest  of  siestas, 
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and  shouted  ia  hb  ear  that  he  must  go  home  directly ;  his  mother  felt 
very  queer,  believed  that  she  had  not  an  hour  more  to  live,  and  earnestly 
desired  to  speak  to  him  once  again  ere  she  died.  Although  in  the  lower 
classes  family  ties  are  easily  relaxed,  this  information  very  soon  brought 
him  on  his  legs.  He  panted  up  the  narrow  stairs,  entered  the  low  garret 
in  whicli  Madame  Pastone  was  lying  on  a  mattress  stuffed  with  maiae- 
strawy  and  cried  to  the  sick  woman  with  that  semi-anger  which,  with 
rough  temperaments,  is  meant  to  indicate,  and  at  the  same  time  conceal 
grief:  "But,  mother,  what  an  idea  is  this  of  yours!  Want  to  die! 
Sanguinaccio  di  Dio !  get  rid  of  such  thoughts." 

*'  No,  no,"  the  old  wo^nan  sighed,  in  a  faint  voice ;  *^  I  feel  very  certain 
that  I  have  arrived  at  the  brink.  .  But  listen,  Gig^ ;  I  must  first  conBde 
a  secret  to  you.  Fay  attention  to  this :  you  are  not  my  son,  but  the 
Princess  Castrucci's.  I  changed  you  in  order  to  secure  the  rich  inhe- 
ritance for  my  child.  Ah  1  Gigi,  do  not  be  angry  with  me — it  is  not  too 
late  yet  to  confess  my  sin — all  will  come  right" 

Baffetto  started  back  in  amaiement,  and  slowly  shook  his  head,  half 
doubting,  half  believing  the  possibility  of  the  statement.  *'  Listen  to  me, 
old  one,"  he  at  length  began ;  **  in  that  case  you  played  a  cursedly  stupid 
trick.  I  the  son  of  a  prince!  Oh,  nonsense — you  are  raving.  And 
suppose  that  I  really  were  so,  who  would  believe  me,  eh  ?" 

"  Go  to  Father  Tommaso,  Gigi,  at  the  monastery  of  Maria  Sopra 
Minerva.  He  is  the  confessor  of  the  old  Principessa.  Tell  him  he  is  to 
come  here  and  receive  my  confession  at  once.  Go,  make  haste,  before  it 
is  too  late." 

*^  Well,  if  that  will  settle  it,  we'll  soon  have  the  father  here.  But 
listen,  mother,"  he  cried,  turning  round  once  again  in  the  doorway,. 
"  there  is  plenty  of  time  for  dying.  Be  patient  till  I  return  with  the 
father,  or  else  my  entire  principality  will  be  lost." 

The  Reverend  Father  Tommaso  let  his  snuff* box  fall  in  affright  when 
he  saw  Baffetto  rushing  at  him  in  the  cloisters :  he  fancied,  as  he  after- 
wards stated,  that  he  had  an  escaped  lunatic  before  him,  when  the  latter 
explained  with  frightful  bandit  grimaces  how  he  was  the  true  Principe 
Castrucci,  how  his  mother,  who  was  not  .his  mother  though,  was  lying 
at  death's  door,  and  any  quantity  more  of  the  same  rigmarole  stuff.  The 
more  the  monk  retired,  the  nearer  Baffetto  drew  to  him,  for  he  was  bum* 
ing  with  impatience.  Both  yelled  at  the  top  of  their  lungs,  the  Dominican 
for  help,  the  not  yet  confirmed  principe  for  a  witness.  Every  moment 
of  delay  might  cost  him  a  prince's  crown,  and  for  such  a  thing  many  a 
roan  had  ere  now  made  a  greater  disturbance.  Half  an  hour  at  the  least 
slipped  away  ere  the  shouting  parties  could  como  to  an  understanding 
through  the  intervention  of  foreign  powers^  another  half  hour  ere  the 
padre  set  out,  and  a  third  half  hour,  in  spite  of  all  the  urging  of  the  pre- 
tender to  the  crown,  ere  he  reached  the  abode  of  the  aged  Anna  Pastone^ 
which  was  situated  in  the  Via  della  Purificazione.  Contrary  to  all  ex- 
pectation, the  mother  was  not  only  still  alive,  but  sufficiently  conscious  to 
be  able  to  repeat  her  confession  in  the  presence  of  Padre  Tommaso  and 
two  witnesses.  Yes,  after  she  rolled  this  burden  off  her  conscience,  she 
seemed  to  obtain  a  tresh  lease  of  life,  for  imnoediately  after  tlie  confesaoa 
she  evinced  a  devouring  longing  for  a  dish  of  salt  fish  and  pomidori,  and, 
in  defiance  of  all  warnings,  devoured  the  dish^  which  waa  handed  her  with 
great  hesitation,  with  an  astounding  appetite. 
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**  We  are  all,  my  children,"  the  monk  hegan,  in  a  Toice  full  of  emotioD, 
*'aTtiM*<yg  of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  miracles.  I  do  not  doubt 
&r  a  momeat  bot  that  it  was  San  Dominico,  the  foander  of  oor  lu^y 
«dciv  who  moved  the  heart  of  a  sinful  woman  on  her  dying  hed,  induced 
her  to  make  a  ▼olmtaiy  confession  of  her  guilty  and  mercifuily  takes 
dvge  of  oppiuwiid  innocence." 

'^  Maaeomale !  that  oppressed  innocence,"  Bafietto  growled  in  his 
ksd,  as  a  siga  of  his  approval. 

"  And,"  the  Dominican  continued,  "  that,  lastly,  it  is  the  ouraculous 
fower  of  the  aaint  which  imparts  fresh  life  to  the  penitent  sinner,  in  order 
to  hring  tke  gloriously  commenced  work  for  the  benefit  of  our  holy  faith 
to  an  equally  glorious  ending.  Peace  be  to  him  and  glory  for  it  throagk 
afl  eternity.  Amen.  Hence  I  have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in 
""^■ting  jou,  ecoelenaa,  by  the  title  of  your  illustrious  ancestors,  as  Prince 
Castraoci  of  Castro  San  Martino.  I  warn  you  to  thank  Heayen  and  the 
SBotB,  but,  befioie  all,  Sao  Dominioo,  on  your  knees  for  the  mercy  vouch- 
afied  to  joa^  and  to  prove  your  gratitude  by  rich  gifts  to  the  poor,  and 
especially  to  their  refuge.  I  mean  the  monastery  of  Santa  Maria  Sopra 
Miaerva.  For  the  present  I  invite  your  excellency  to  preserve  the  secret 
of  your  illustrious  birth  for  a  short  period,  until  I  have  had  time  to  pro- 
pare  your  illnstiious  nu>ther,  the  Principessa  Maria  Castruod,  whose  con- 
fcasor  ly  though  so  unworthy,  am,  for  this  surprising  event,  and  conduct 
poa  to  her  arnoa^  So  early  as  to-morrow,  my  prince,  I  hope  to  be  per- 
■itted  to  lead  you  as  such  to  the  palace  of  your  fathers." 

With  a  piofdond  bow  the  Dominican  turned  to  depart,  hut  at  the 
moment  ^Prince  Baffetto  seized  the  hanging  sleeve  of  his  gown,  and 
whispered  mysteriously,  "  Padre,  it  would  be  a  nice  thing  if  you  would 
aitance  nae  to-day,  on  aoeouat  of  my  inheritance,  two  or  three  crowns.  I 
have  lost  the  wh^e  afternoon  in  becoming  a  prince.  I  ought  to  have 
ilood  as  model  to  the  German  painter  at  the  comer  of  tlie  Via  Rasella — 
I  dioold  have  earned  my  three  pauls — eertain  is  certain;  if  the  old 
frindpessa  won't  have  me,  I  shall  have  lost  my  money." 

"  Be  without  fear,  my  son,  your  mother  will  not  deay  you,  nor  the 
poncely  inheritance  slip  from  you.  I  am  not  the  man  to  have  temporal 
weakh  at  my  disposal,  but  if  the  widow's  mite  is  not  beneath  your 
BDlioe,  I  willingly  offer  it  to  you." 

**  Show  it  here,  padre^"  the  prince  cried,  impatiently,  and  stared  with 
asDcer  eyes  at  the  small  leather  purse  which  the  monk  pulled  out  *^  Two 
papetti,  three  more,  make  a  scudo — here  with  them — another  paul, 
jost  enough  for  a  bottle  of  orvieto.  Ya  bene.  I  can  manage  till  to- 
austrow.  Good-by,  padre.  Eleven  pauls  in  one's  pocket,  per  bacco, 
vith  that  sum  a  man  can  play  the  signore." 

"Hie  Princess-Dowager  Maria  Castrucci  was  an  elderly,  withered  lady, 
lay  avaricious,  and  immoderately  bigoted.  She  was  tall  and  thin— her 
i^olar  features  might  in  earlier  years  have  made  pretensions  to  beauty, 
had  they  not  evidenced  concealed  gall  and  arrogance ;  add  to  the  portrait 
nose  long  and  thin,  mouth  with  ugly  wrinkles,  and  pale  lips,  cheeks  won- 
^zoosly  bcfonged,  hair-powder,  a  rosary  eternally  in  her  hand,  nestling 
*  in  a  small  so&,  on  which  her  wheezy  lapdog  alone  had  room  by  her  side ; 
he&re  her,  on  a  low  tabaret,  a  coarse-gowned  monk  or  a  priggiah  abbate. 
Prince  Gaetaoo  Castrucei,  her  hitherto  supposed  son,  an  amiable 
young  man,  and  thorough  gentleman,  had  been  carefully  ^brought  up 
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by  his  enlightened  father,  and,  quite  in  opposition  to  the  habits  of  the 
Boman  nobility,  sent  to  travel  in  foreign  countries  at  an  early  age. 
There  he  had  certainly  seen  and  heard  many  things,  which  came  into 
collision  with  the  principles  considered  normal  in  his  blessed  native 
land :  above  all,  the  priestly  domination  had  lost  its  nimbus  in  his  eyes. 
When  the  old  Principe  Manlio  Castrucci  died,  Gaetano  returned  to 
Rome  to  undertake  the  management  of  the  estates  to  which  he  had  suc- 
ceeded. He  found  his  palace  converted  into  a  synod  of  black,  white, 
brown,  grey,  barefooted,  shod,' bearded  and  smooth-chinned  monks,  and 
the  last  bald  pate  had  more  to  say  in  it  than  himself.  In  vain  did  he  try 
every  means  in  order  to  banish  the  holy  vermin  from  out  his  four  walls, 
but  he  unfortunately  recognised  the  truth  of  the  proverb,  that  fleas  are 
ten  times  more  difficult  to  extirpate  than  rats,  and  priests  a  hundred 
times  more  than  fleas.  While  engaged  in  this  Augean  operation  he  had 
had  violent  quarrels  with  the  conscience-keepers,  and  drawn  on  himself 
the  hatred  of  all,  and  chiefly  of  his  mother's  confessor.  With  his  motlier, 
who  clung  to  her  tonsured  body-guard,  Gaetano  had  also  quarrelled,  and 
in  the  conviction  that  he  could  effect  nothing  during  her  lifetime,  he  had 
gone  to  Naples,  where  he  held  the  post  of  chamberlain  to  the  king. 
Here  it  was  that  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  an  amiable  young  Eng- 
lish lady,  contrived  to  gain  her  affections,  and  was  engaged  to  her,  a 
step  which  rendered  the  breach  with  his  mother  and  the  house  clergy 
perfectly  incurable,  for  Albion's  blonde  daughter  was  unable  to  cover 
the  unfortunate  blot  of  having  been  brought  up  in  another  faith,  either 
by  her  good  birth  or  the  real  pearls  of  the  five  figures  which  represented 
her  dowry. 

Father  Tommaso  sent  in  his  name  to  the  princess,  took  his  seat  on  the 
stool  facing  her,  and  then  began,  with  folded  hands  and  upturned  eyes, 
an  edifying  sermon  about  the  strange  dispensations  of  Providence,  which 
he  concluded  with  the  explanation  :  **  Your  prayer,  eccelenza,  has  been 
heard.  Not  that  the  lost  youth  has  become  himself  converted  and  turned 
to  apostolic  humility,  but  because  the  remarkable  confession  of  a  penitent 
sinner  has  revealed  to  me  that  this  oak-apple  growing  on  a  noble  branch 
was  grafted  on  it  by  a  scandalous  deception.  I  will  speak  more  clearly  : 
the  nurse,  Anna  Pastone,  has  confessed  how,  blinded  by  criminal  greed, 
she  changed  the  two  infants,  dared  to  lay  her  own  low-born  son  on  your 
heart,  and  allowed  your  noble  descendant  to  pine  up  to  the  present  hour 
in  obscurity.  Rejoice,  signora,  praise  the  saints,  that  Heaven  has  libe- 
rated you  from  an  unworthy  son.  Doubly  fortunate  mother !  your  real 
well  brought-up  son  is  sighing  for  the  moment  when  he  may  be  allowed 
to  throw  himself  at  your  feet.  Grant  me  the  happiness  of  leading  him 
to  your  arms  after  so  long  a  separation." 

It  was  a  considerable  time  ere  the  princess  could  understand  the  story 
of  the  exchange  of  children  and  the  happiness  that  awaited  her.  The 
monk,  however,  did  not  leave  off  until  the  case  was  quite  clear  to  her,  and 
she  at  once  sent  off  a  courier  to  her  son  Gaetano  with  a  letter,  in  which 
Padre  Tommaso  requested  him  politely,  but  rather  coldly,  to  be  kind 
enough  to  look  about  him  for  another  inheritance,  mother,  and  name,  and 
suggested  Anna  and  Luigi  Pastone  for  the  latter  vacant  articles. 

After  the  princess  had  shown  herself  so  ready  to  give  up  her  hitherto 
BOD,  she  expressed  the  natural  wish  to  see  his  substitute  as  speedily  as 
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poniUe.  Father  Tommaso,  however,  felt  very  fully  that  BafTetto  would 
require  a  few  slight  touches  before  he  could  be  introduced  with  success  to 
bis  princely  maroma ;  hence  he  put  her  ofF  till  the  following  morning, 
tad  oidexed  her  to  pray  off  a  dozen  rosaries,  as  a  seasonable  distraction, 
iaH  then.      The  princess  humbly  obeyed  this  order  as  well. 

When  the  reverend  father  proceeded,  on  the  following  morning,  to  the 
Via  del  la  Purificazione,  he  found  old  Anna  Pastone  fresh  and  merry,  as 
if  a  finger  even  had  never  pained  her,  spinning  in  the  doorway,  and 
learned  from  her  lips  that  the  present  .Prince  Gaetano  Castrucci,  or 
BsfFetto,  as  we  will  call  him  henceforth,  in  order  to  prevent  any  mis- 
■aderstanding^,  had  not  come  home  during  the  night.  ''  Heaven  knows," 
tke  old  woman's  irreverent  report  concluded,  "  where  the  scamp  is  lurk- 
ing." Shaking  his  head,  the  padre  proceeded  to  the  Caf^  Gnocchi  in 
Older  to  seek  his  prot^g^,  but  there  he  was  absent  the  first  time  for 
years.  No  one  was  able  to  give  any  certain  information  about  the  miss- 
tag  mao,  and  only  one  of  the  models  mentioned  a  report  that  Baffetto 
kad  been  on  the  previous  evening  overtaken  by  orvieto,  had  a  row  in 
nnseqaeoce,  and  was  arrested  by  the  gendarmes. 

The  Dominican  gave  a  violent  start  on  hearing  this.  He  proceeded 
lery  despondingly  to  the  nearest  guard-house,  and  there  really  found 
Prmce  Baffetto  sunk  in  the  deepest  reflection,  and  snoring  under  a 
lieD<^. 

The  priest's  application  sufficed  to  effect  the  liberation  of  the  prisoner. 
The  priest  impetuously  dragged  him  from  the  guard-room,  and  beg^n  in 
an  earnest  ana  well-delivered  speech  to  urge  on  him,  before  all  things,  the 
dsties  of  his  exalted  race.  Never  did  a  more  fertile  seed  fall  on  stonier 
groand.  His  excellency  behaved  most  violently,  cursed  and  swore,  and 
finally  deigned  to  make  the  assertion  that,  unless  he  could  go  to  the 
orteria  every  evening  and  drink  his  fill,  the  deuce  a  prince  would  he  be, 
and  the  monk  could  look  for  another  fool. 

"•  At  any  rate  hasten,  eccelenza,  to  dress  yourself,  and  arrange  your 
tflilette  for  the  presentation." 

Baffetto  stared,  first  at  the  priest  and  then  at  himself.  "Dress?  I? 
Am  I  not  dressed,  eh  ?  Havp  I  not  tied  on  my  red  and  blue-striped 
finria  expressly  for  mamma  princess,  and  put  on  my  red  woollen  cap  ? 
What  more  would  you  have,  padre  ?" 

"  Cut  off  your  beard,  my  prince — this  odious,  wildly-entangled  forest, 
which  gives  you  the  aspect  of  a  bandit." 

**Be  that  farther  from  me,"  Baffetto  replied,  "than  January  fipom 
■mlberries.^  Toung  and  old  know  me  as  Baffetto,  and  a  Baffetto  without 
a  beard  is  a  Pope  without  cardinals.  And  now  let  us  hasten  to  get  to 
the  spot,  padre.     I  am  longing  for  my  palace  and  a  good  breakfast." 

They  were  soon  standing  before  the  former.  If  the  prince  had  done 
90  mnch  to  give  the  monk's  patience  a  hard  trial,  the  servants  did  their 
^are  in  completely  exhausting  it.  The  porter  refused  Baffetto  admission 
vith  levelled  bamboo,  and  after  he  had  been  appeased,  with  some  diffi- 
eahy,  the  groom  of  the  chambers  refused  to  announce  a  rogue—as  lib 
&ee  showed  him  to  be — to  her  excellency.  Baffetto  threatened  him  with 
his  highest  displeasure— the  cam^riere  called  him  an  ass.  Little  was 
vantiDg,  but  that  prince  and  subject  seized  each  other  by  the  hair.  The 
demoD  seemed  on  this  day  to  sow  tares  among  the  wheat  by  handfuls. 
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What  1^  eloqoence  of  the  padre  did  not  sneceed  in  effecting  was  pro- 
duced by  a  five-paul  piece  being  tkrast  at  the  right  moment  into  the 
jowl  of  the  camMere  Cerberos.  He  held  his  tongue,  and  the  doors  of  the 
princely  apartment  were  thrown  open.  The  surprise  of  the  princess  at  the 
sight  of  her  lost  and  recovered  son  might  be  called  grander  than  it  was 
pleasant.  Speediless,  ^e  leant  back  in  the  ottoman,  and  measured  with 
cold,  seorchii^  glances  the  new  comer,  who,  with  a  gawky  smile,  was 
twirling  his  red  nightcap. 

*^  With  no  sHght  surprise,"  she  at  length  said,  slowly,  **  we  make  the 
obserration,  l^at  the  subject  in  question  does  not  bear  the  slightest 
resemblance  to  the  features  so  deeply  engraved  on  oar  heart  of  our 
deceased  and  illnstrions  consort,  nor  to  our  own,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
mantled  stamp  of  an  extremely  vulgar  person.*' 

The  padre  rubbed  his  hands  in  embarrasament,  dropped  a  few  remarks 
about  the  surprising  freaks  of  natnre,  and  ventured  the  supposition  ihst 
after  tlie  removal  of  the  disfiguring  beard  die  princely  features  would  be 
more  easy  to  trace.  The  princess  waggled  her  head  thoughtfully,  rang^ 
for  the  cam^riere,  and  commissioned  him  to  accompany  his  Excellencr 
Prince  Gaetano  di  Castmcci  to  his  apartments,  there  drag  him  out  of  his 
primitive  condition,  and  impart  to  him  a  human,  and,  if  poesible,  princely 
appearance. 

Baffetto  allowed  himself  to  be  led  away  more  patiently  than  might 
have  been  supposed.  The  princess  his  mother  a»d  the  Dominican  re- 
mained behind,  in  order  to  consult  how  the  indispensable  polish  should  be 
given  to  this  very  rough  jewel  in  the  shortest  possible  space  of  time. 

The  hour  for  dinner  was  long  past,  and  the  meal  had  been  served  up, 
bnt  nehher  prince  nor  cameriere  put  in  an  appearance.  The  major-domo 
sent  to  fetch  them  found  the  reconciled  couple  playing  at  oecchinetta 
with  a  very  dirty  pack  of  cards,  which  his  excellency  had  filched  from 
the  Cafig  Gnoccni.  The  prince  was  a  winner,  and  in  the  rosiest  humour. 
He  broke  off  the  game  with  reluctance,  and  with  the  assuraace  that  he 
would  speedily  give  a  revanche. 

The  cameriere,  however,  had  done  his  utmost  on  Baffietto:  he  was 
hardly  recognisable.  His  face  had  become  as  smooth  as  the  palm  of  his 
hand,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  moustache,  and  his  locks  hung  in  the 
prescribed  spirals:  linen,  clothes,  and  the  other  articles  which  constituted 
the  external  man,  and  which  were  temporarily  borrowed  from  the  ward- 
robe of  the  ex-prince,  stood  in  a  proper  ratio  to  the  rest.  Baffetto^ 
besides,  was  not  an  ugly  fellow,  and  dius  it  happened  that  the  principessa 
deigned  to  express  her  satisfaction,  traced  some  resembla'nce  in  the 
nostrils  with  those  of  her  departed  husband,  and  graciously  offered  him 
her  hand  to  kiss.  Baffetto  squeezed  it  so  heartily  as  to  draw  a  yell  from 
her  Altezza. 

Generally  we  must  say  in  praise  of  Prince  Baffetto,  that  he  became 
used  to  his  new  position  with  extraordinary  speed,  and  the  more  easily  so, 
because,  on  the  one  hand,  there  is  not  so  tremendous  a  gulf  as  people  might 
be  inclined  to  suppose  between  the  tone  of  a  true  dandy  and  that  of  a 
street  vagabond ;  and,  on  the  other,  because  that  is  regarded  as  wit  witlr 
nobly-boni  persons  which  in  low-bom  clods  is  called  impudence.  If^ 
then,  the  young  prince,  through  absence  of  mind  or  too  lively  a  recollec* 
tion  of  past  times,  happened  to  make  a  few  mistakes — as,  for  instance. 
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i^ok  he  leapt,  in  bis  plumed  hat  and  sword,  behind  his  carriage  instead 
of  into  It ;  or  slipped  from  the  tedioes  conyersasione  of  the  lalons  into  the 
gnamd  floor,  ia  order  to  dance  a  Saltarella  to  the  tune  of  the  spit  with 
wme  stordj  Idtchen  wench  ;  or  when,  in  society,  he  pnlled  ofF  his  light 
tail-coat  to  throw  it  o?er  bis  shoolders,  afier  the  Btrbaccione  fa^ion,  and 
snaked  into  a  comer  of  the  Temple  of  Peace,  in  order  to  plaj  itndis- 
torfced  aHa  Mora  with  the  stooe-cntters  tiiere — this  did  no  injury  to  the 
Wiiihffity  of  tiie  child  of  nature,  as  he  was  called  in  the  great  world,  and, 
«B  die  eontrary,  made  him  more  interesting  in  the  sight  of  the  ladies. 
At  the  aoii'dos  they  actnaHy  contended  for  his  ample  excellency.  His 
hek  with  the  women  was  decided,  and  already  people  were  talking  of  a 
Birn^  with  the  daughter  of  an  immensely  rich  banker,  who,  com- 
TBrndng  with  lucifer-matches,  had  attained  thnmgh  usury  a  doeal  crown. 
Fitber  Tomnnaso  reaped  from  the  princess,  who  every  day  grew  more 
Attached  to  her  new  son,  the  roost  flattering  thanks  for  his  fortunate  in- 
tericieoee,  and  his  monastery  the  most  splendid  donations.  The  servants 
veuild  have  died  for  their  condescending  master,  and,  in  the  whole  world, 
thne  was  only  two  persons  dissatisfied  with  the  change — namely,  in  the 
iist  instance,  old  Anna  Pastone,  who  found  herself  awfully  disappointed 
ia  her  sanginne  hopes,  because  Prinpe  Baffetto  regarded  the  late  recog- 
Btion  of  his  princely  birth,  and  the  therefrom  resulting  loss  of  the  glorious 
bears  which  now  fdl  to  his  lot,  as  a  crime^  and  would  have  nothing  to 
siy  to  her,  or  even  see  her ;  and,  secondly,  the  ex- Prince  Gaetano 
dstraeci,  or  Luigi  Fastone,  as  he  was  henceforth  to  be  called. 

The  latter,  at  the  Tcry  moment  when  the  courier  was  sent  off  to  him 
with  the  disinheriting  letter,  had  crossed  to  Sicily  in  the  suite  of  his 
moDarcfa.  To  the  constant  change  of  residence,  as  well  as  the  defective 
cooimnDicatioa  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  must  be  ascribed  the  fact 
that  this  letter  did  not  reach  its  destination  till  a  month  after.  It  was  a 
croshtD^  blow  for  him.  His  pride  forbade  his  retaining  his  situation,  and 
eommanded  him  -voluntarily  to  retire  from  it  before  the  story  of  his  mis- 
Iwtone  became  town  talk.  He  immediately  handed  in  his  resignation, 
and  returned  to  Naples.  He  felt  incapable  of  appearing  before  his 
aSanced  bride  as  a  nameless  adventurer,  and  hence  broke  off  the  engage- 
Bient  with  a  bleeding  heart :  he  released  the  lady,  in  writing,  from  her 
pledge,  and  only  allowed  her  to  conjecture  from  undecided  expressions 
that  a  misfortune,  not  of  his  creating,  forced  him  to  give  up  the  happi- 
nev  of  has  life.  After  this,  he  hurried  to  Rome  with  the  determination 
to  go  thence  abroad,  and  find  death  in  the  ranks  of  a  foreign  army. 

It  was  on  one  of  those  beautiful  winter  days,  such  as  only  the  Roman 
Fdnmary  can  offer,  when  the  deeply-lamenting  Gaetano  was  walking  up 
aad  down  the  grounds  of  the  Monte  Pincio,  and  at  length  sunk  in 
oieianc^ioly  reflections,  leant  oyer  the  stone  balustrade,  and  allowed  his 
e^es  to  wander  over  glorious  Rome  stretched  out  at  his  feet,  the  city  on 
winch  he  was  so  soon  going  to  turn  his  back  for  ever.  Rome  is  so  beauti- 
ful, so  wondrously  beautiful  in  the  eyes  of  the  stranger,  who  reTels  for  the 
frit  time  in  its  splendour — hot  how  much  more  beautiful  in  those  of  the 
depattiog'  man,  who  is  leaving  his  paternal  city  for  ever! 

A  beggar  woman  came  up  to  Gaetano,  and,  ii^  the  Madonna's  name, 
implored  him  £ar  alms.  He  silentiiy  handed  her  a  silver  coin.  The 
kggar  looked  up  in  his  face,  uttered  a  loud  cry,  and  threw  herself  at  his 
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feet.  "  It  is  you,  excellency,"  ehe  howled,  "  and  you  give  me  alms — me, 
the  lost  soul,  the  false  witness,  who  have  stripped  you  of  everything ! 
you,  who  rested  on  my  heart,  to  whom  I  offered  my  bosom  !  And  for 
whom  have  I  committed  this  crime  and  lost  my  eternal  salvation?  For 
whom  else  but  my  godless,  ungrateful  boy,  who  now  denies  his  own 
mother,  and  revels  in  her  sin !  Eccelenza  Principe,  forgive  me,  so  that  I 
may  die  in  peace.  I  will  recal  all  my  statements,  and  tell  Father 
Tommaso,  who  urged  me  to  bear  false  witness,  the  principessa,  and  the 
whole  world,  that  1  lied  at  that  time,  and  that  you  are  the  only  true  soa 
of  the  deceased  lord.  Oh !  have  mercy  on  your  wretched  nurse,  eccelenza ! 
Oh,  Heaven,  you  do  not  Icdow  how  great  the  temptation  is  to  be  able  to 
give  one's  child  by  one  word  wealth  and  splendour,  and  how  painful  it  is 
to  have  an  ungrateful  son.     Forgive,  principe — forgive  a  poor  sinner!" 

Gaetano  tried  in  vain  to  soothe  his  old  nurse :  she  continued  to  beat 
her  breast  while  shedding  streams  of  tears,  to  kiss  her  nursling's  knees, 
and  to  accuse  herself  in  a  loud  voice  before  the  constantly  augmenting 
crowd  of  having  listened  to  the  monk's  persuasive  arguments,  and  de- 
frT9.dmg  the  true  scion  of  a  princely  family  for  the  sake  of  her  son 
Baffetto. 

At  this  moment  an  elegant  carriage  drove  up,  in  which  an  elderly 
gentleman  and  a  young  lady  were  seated.  '*  There  he  is !"  the  latter 
exclaimed,  with goy-beaming  eyes.  "Did  you  think  you  could  escape 
me  so  easily,  Don  Gaetano  ?  Did  you  fancy  that  your  misfortunes  were 
a  8u£Bcient  reason  to  fly  from  me  ?  Proud  fellow,  so  you  only  thought  of 
yourself." 

It  was  the  English  lady,  who  had  heard  of  the  misfortunes  of  her 
affianced  husband  at  Naples,  and  had  followed  him  in  her  father's  com- 
pany, with  the  firm  resolution  of  offering  her  hand  to  her  nameless  and 
poor  lover. 

Her  noble  feelings  were  rewarded.  Too  many  witnesses  had  been 
present  at  the  voluntary  confession  of  old  Anna  for  Father  Tommaso  to 
be  able  to  intimidate  her,  and  force  her  to  recal  it.  She  repeated  her 
statement  before  a  magistrate,  and  revealed  the  whole  of  the  intrigue 
concocted  against  Gaetano.  He  was  solemnly  restored  to  his  rank  and 
property,  and  Father  Tommaso  was  removed  to  a  distant  monastery — I 
believe  at  Palazuolla.  The  princess  went  into  the  convent  of  the  noble 
nuns  of  Santa  Eufemia,  through  vexation  at  being  deceived  by  her  con- 
fidant, and  seeing  her  hated  son  in  possession  of  all  his  inheritance. 

Baffetto,  when  he  was  told  of  his  dethronement,  burst  into  a  loud 
<*  Accidente !"  but  resigned  himself  with  marvellous  composure,  and  re- 
turned to  a  private  condition.  Once  again  he  enthroned  himself  in  his 
beloved  corner-post  of  the  Via  Felice,  he  has  allowed  his  beard  to«  grow- 
again,  acts  as  model,  shaves  poodles  now  and  then,  and  is  president  as 
before  of  the  Caf^  Gnocchi.  "  When  I  was  Prince  of  Castrucci,"  is 
the  commencement  of  most  of  his  tales.  I  can  recommend  Baffetto 
with  a  safe  conscience  to  all  my  friends  who  visit  Rome.  He  is  the  best- 
tempered  fellow  in  the  world,  unpretending  and  modest,  in  spite  of  his 
four  weeks  of  princedom,  and  ready,  to  oblige,  and  even  honest,  whenever 
his  trousers-pockets  have  not  got  a  hole  in  them,  and  he  then,  in  absence 
of  mind,  allows  the  money  entrusted  to  him  to  fall  through. 
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It  ii  sn  old  mmjing^  mud  a  true  one,  tiiat  ^  fact  is  stranger  than  fiction.* 
"      to  bear  Uiis  time-honovred  maxim  m  viiDd,  we  are  often  apt  to 


too  hastily  tbe  prodoctton  of  aome  writer  who  hat  placed  before 
m  tbe  tication  of  his  ▼iTid  imaginatMHi  in  the  shape,  it  may  he,  of  a  tale  or 
tev,  the  fltartUng  or  fearfol  detaik  of  which,  although  snoeeeding  in  ex- 
oAig  oar  deep  intetresty  yet  at  the  same  time  elicit  (rem  xm  the  accusation 
d  JmproliabiKty,  the  severest  judgment  that  any  literary  effort — be  it 
gnst  or  araaJi- '  ■oaoa  meet  with,  ee  everything  of  the  kind  is  meritorious 
mij  as  it  approxioiaftes  to  the  real.  la  books,  as  in  works  of  art,  it  is  the 
tas  deGoeaition  of  oatare  that  comprises  both  ^  charm  and  tiie  merit 
if  cad^  Bat  before  we  refuse  our  eredeoce  to  the  tnidi,  or  to  the 
s^pearanee  of  it,  in  similar  cases,  we  most  determine  our  standard  of  pro- 
Uiity  ;  and  if  we  glanoe  into  thechnNiieles  of  many  a  seemingly  quiet 
Ut,  we  AM  perhaps  find  there  reoorded  events  and  even  tragedies,  the 
iMoatroTCirtible  proofs  of  which,  admitting  of  no  doubt  or  question,  will 
CBoe  oa  to  vetraet  our  hastily-formed  judgment,  and  foioe  us  to  the  ao- 
laovledgBaeBt  that  there  are  troths  stranger  than  fiction ! 

I  jasiify  tbis  opinion  to  myself  by  the  recollection  of  a  dreumstanoe 
alieh  bappened  tn  a  country-house  where  I  was  onoe  staying — a  circum- 
ftaaoe  engiaven  on  my  mind  with  l^e  vivid  freshness  of  yesterday,  and 
vhich,  after  a  b^ee  of  four  yean,  arises  at  times  unbidden  to  memory, 
£cs9gbt  with  all  the  horrors  of  a  scene,  the  details  of  which  were  related 
la  ma  by  tbe  principal  person  eoneemed  in  it 

One  momtag,  in  the  eariy  part  of  the  month  of  September,  1858,  I 
iiaad  nyaelf  in  London,  wztn  ike  pleasing  prospect  before  me  of  a  three 
weeks'  leave  of  absence  from  my  diplomatic  duties  at  . 

I  sat  down  to  my  late  breakfast  with  the  satisfootory  fooling  of  having 
ao  more  indiious  task  in  view  than  the  agreeable  one  of  sketching  out  the 
pragramme  c^  my  anticipated  holiday.  I  had  previously  intended  going 
Kiaight  down  to  my  old  home  in  Northamptonditre,  but  this  purpose  was 
baitrated  by  the  absence  of  my  family,  whose  return  from  the  Continent 
had  been  deferred  to  tbe  end  of  die  month. 

Three  weeks  of  sditary  seclusion,  enlivened  only  by  the  daily  visitation 
flf  the  old  housekeeper,  my  quondam  nune,  Mrs.  Roberts,  appeared  dismal 
ia  perspfictiye,  and  the  realisation  of  such  a  preset  would,  I  felt  con- 
nmeedf  ptwre  intolerable.  To  be  sure  there  were  my  cousins  at  the 
isctory,  but  I  own  I  don't  care  for  eousios;  that  is  to  say,  I  have  an  objec- 
&»  to  the  relationriiip ;  it  is  too  near,  and  yet  too  distant ;  too  near,  for 
&  raaoa  that  you  have  been  always  accustomed  to  the  pretty  face,  which 
jou  hare  known  through  all  its  successive  stages,  from  the  time  that 
ill  owner  was  Ae  baby  beauty  of  the  nursery  up  to  the  present  period, 

vheasheia 

Standing  with  reluctant  feet. 
Where  the  brook  and  riTcr  meet, 
Womaahood  and  childhood  fleet— 
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and  you  are  almost  unconscious  of  the  fact  of  her  development  into  a 
loTely  and  graceful  young  woman,  until  it  is  recalled  to  your  notice  by 
some  friend,  not  equally  blind,  who  exclaims,  '*  By  Jove !  old  boy,  what 
a  lovely  cousin  you  nave!  Tou  never  mentioned  her!  Anuid  of 
poachers,  eh?"  or  some  such  phrasev  instinct  with  suspicious  meaning ; 
the  insinuation  contained  in  which  falls  pointless  on  your  innocent  mind, 
guiltless  as  you  are  of  any  motive  for  wishing  to  conceal  the  existence 
of  the  pretty  cousin  in  question.  Her  lovely  face  has  never  possessed 
for  you  the  charm  of  novelty ;  and  this,  be  it  marginally  observed,  is  a 
very  essential  one  in  the  primary  stage  of  a  flirtation!  You  have  walked 
witn  her,  ridden  with  her — ^have  scolded  her  and  coaxed  her,  by  tums^ 
but,  all  the  while,  she  has  only  been  to  you  yoiur  little  CQusin — your  dear 
little  cousin — nothing  more !  Your  pulses  have  never  quickened  to  the 
influence  of  her  beauty — ^your  hand  has  never  trembled  at  the  touch  of 
her  soft  palm — the  bright  glances  of  her  deep  blue  eyes  have  failed  to 
move  the  depths  of  your  torpid  soul !  And  why  are  you  thus  exempt 
from  the  sweet  spell  of  her  exutence  ? — why  can  you  not  enjoy  the  charm 
of  her  lovely  womanhood?  Simply  because  habit  has  denied  to  you  the 
appreciation  of  them!  Too  distant  is  the  same  relationship;  as,  however 
close  and  intimate  the  terms  of  your  companionship  may  be — though 
your  cousin  may  possibly  be,  in  conjunction  with  your  sister,  the  confi- 
dante of  all  your  projects  and  your  plans,  the  sympathiser  in  your  hopes 
and  your  fears,  yet  there  is  a  line  of  demarcation,  across  which  neither 
she  nor  you  can  pass!  She  is  not  a  sister,  though  bearing  a  close  affinity 
to  one.  Fond  and  familiar  as  your  intercourse  with  her  may  be,  there 
are  times  when  you  feel  that  the  perfect  and  delightful  unreserve  cha- 
racterising the  relationship  of  brother  and  sister,  can  never  exist  between 
you  and  your  cousin. 

Holding,  therefore,  this  doctrine  on  the  subject  of  cousinship,  the  fact 
of  there  being  a  whole  rectory  full  of  my  charming  relatives  close  to  the 
park  gates  did  not,  in  the  smallest  degree,  tend  to  dissipate  the  weariness 
of  a  prospective  three  weeks  at  home,  under  present  circumstances. 

I  consequently  determined  that  such  a  proceeding,  on  my  part,  would 
be  a  wilful  waste  of  the  time  I  had  resolved  to  make  the  most  of  in  the 
way  of  enjoyment,  limited,  too,  as  it  already  appeared  to  me. 

No  schoolboy  appreciates  more  keenly  the  delights  of  the  longed-for 
<<  Midsummer  break-up"  than  I  do  my  occasional  *'  hours  of  idleness,** 
spent,  as  they  invariably  are,  in  the  dear  old  country. 

Do  not,  from  this  avowal,  draw  the  conclusion,  dear  reader,  that  I  am 
discontented  with  the  profession  to  which  I  belong.  It  is  one  peculiarly 
in  accordance  with  the  ambitious  side  of  my  character,  rendering  thereby 
the  work  of  it  congenial  to  my  taste,  for  through  its  medium  I  see  the 
end  that  can^  and  consequently  is,  to  be  gained. 

A  distaste,  however,  to  continental  manners  and  customs  being  one  of 
my  idiosyncrasies,  life  in  a  foreign  capital  is  to  me  wearisome  and  un- 
satisfiactory  in  the  extreme. 

The  people,  the  society,  and  the  amusements  may,  perhaps,  strike  the 
imagination  at  first  by  their  freedom  from  our  insular  habits  of  reserve 
and  by  their  undeniable  brilliancy ;  but  a  short  acquaintance  with  them 
(in  my  estimation)  suffices  to  break  the  spell  of  their  very  ephemeral 
charm,  and  I  turn,  regretfully  and  yearningly,  to  the  contrast  afforded 
by  Englbh  life  and  English  homes. 
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the  '^^^^^cb  ltt4^^^^*»  ™y  breakfast-table  was  covered  with 
,  ^*  ^oioe  of  "^"^rrival  frv!^^^ved  by  the  early  post,  whUst  others  had 
^,i:tf6««  ."^^iSoti,  tW^r  »?«»«  days  past. 

\V0S^j  ^y  *^^o»  Wen^  *W  all,  more  or  Icim,  contained  invitations 
lL  mT  ^""^-r  fei««*  l^tww^*^^  acquaintances,  and  I  sat  idly  contem- 
^ir  *€*«'  *:!v^tfibftna%  ?^^^lw.  ©njoying,  in  anticipation;  ;he  pleasant 
SSSr^^  I^SgW,^^  ^^o\xr  until  the  hot  rays  ol  a  bright  Sep- 
^^^0t^'^'^  *  \^©eiice4  ^^  ^®  window,  reminded  me  that  partridge 
l^^^i-flr  baA  ^ ,      1^  • »  ^nd  that  no  place  is  more  triste  than  London 

•■"■^^j—  on®        u     Y  • 

•yi^  fifst  ^*^*jw^u  f  opened  was  from  my  little  sister  Amy,  full  of 
.-  ftfttViat  J-  "t  .      *^Ve  arrived  in   Emrknd  hAfora  thflm  »»  an<1  lu»- 


^^gj^  l  !!»*»  ^-      •      ••««a.     "  j.ne  wacers  naa  none  my  latner  wonos 

flf  ^ocAT  ^  »^^*e,  "and  he  had  been  persuaded  to  remain  some 

^l^r  at  UombuTg.''    As  I  had  never  heard  that  he  had  been  in- 

^posed,  tbi8  s***^ent  of  Amy's  completely  mystified  me  untU  I  arrived 

afe  ti»e  "^oaW^V^  P^^erbially  containing  the  essence  and  meaning  of  a 

.^ffg^%  ^®*^^     ^  *®  ^V'  ^  '"^^  ^^^  forget  to  tell  you  that  Lord 

jiedvay  arnved  last  Monday,  and  we  are  having  the  joUiest  pic-nics. 

He  htgge^  ^  °®  particularly  remembered  to  you."     On  reading  these 

§g9  words  a  new  light  dawned  upon  me,  for  it  occurred  to  me  that  Med- 

wm%''3  ntaae  had  often  figured  in  Amy's  letters  of  late,  and  I  at  once 

^^/sased  from  my  mind  all  concern  on  my  father's  account,  convinced 

t^bat  the  anriFBl  in  question  was  more  nearly  connected  with  the  little 

yjpomte's  endent  reluctance  to  return  than  was  the  dutiful  reason  she 

aas^aed,  or  nther  implied.     The  heart  of  woman  is  deep,  though  not 

despcmiely  wicked.    My  surmises  as  to  the  nature  of  my  correspondence 

pTo^red  oonrect    Inritations  frx>m  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  poured  in 

i|K»  me,  and  I  was  debating  which  should  meet  with  my  first  accept- 

mtee,  when  my  eye  glanced  upon  an  unopened  letter,  bearing  handwriting 

ibe  mgbt  oi  which  carried  me  back  to  old  ''  Foreign-office"  days,  when 

tibe  oafoe  rery  peculiar  caligraphy  had  of^en  been  a  source  of  amusement 

to  sU  of  us  there,  and  which  could  belong  to  no  other  than  my  old  friend 

and  ooIJeagne,  Guy  Aylmer. 

Chanoe  had  thrown  us  much  together  in  our  profession,  and  long  as- 
sodaiion  had  ripened  our  acquaintance  into  a  warm  and  intimate  friend- 
riiipu     Three  years  back  we  had  parted  at  Vienna,  he  on  his  way  to 

England,  and  1  on  mine  to  the  mission  at ;  but  though  we  had  not 

net  since,  a  tolerably  active  correspondence  had  been  sustained  between 
m,  tfaroagh  the  channel  of  which  Guy  had  lately  announced  to  me  his 
intention  of  quitting  the  solitary  state  of  bachelorhood. 

As  he  was  the  only  son  of  Sir  Robert  Aylmer,  Bart.,  and  heir  to  a 
fcry  considerable  property,  this  proceeding  on  his  part  would  not  seem 
Id  the  worid  at  large  otherwise  than  a  most  natural  one ;  indeed,  Guy 
baring  already  attained  the  age  of  thirty-four,  the  fact  of  his  having 
Sogered  so  long  in  the  independence  of  celibacy  was  a  matter  of  no  little 
Inprise  to  his  fn^nds  in  general.  I  confess,  however,  to  experiencing  a 
Mng  akin  to  astonishment  on  receiving  the  intimation  of  his  engage- 
iient ;  my  long  and  dose  acquaintance  with  Guy  Aylmer  had  led  to  the 
daeovery  of  certain  peculiarities  in  hb  character  which  would,  I  felt, 
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j«nder  the  selection  of  a  wife  an  undertaking  of  no  Bmall  difficulty  to 
him. 

Possessed  of  the  highest  inieUectoal  attainments,  and  gifted  with  the 
inesistible  charm  of  manner  and  address,  Ayimer  was  as  well  qnaiified 
to  be  the  delightful  companion  of  domestic  life  as  he  was  pre-eroioentlj 
so  to  shioe  in  he  world  he  lived  in.  His  character  was  remarkable  for 
decision  and  nn deviating  truth,  which,  in  addition  to  the  meet  nnselBsh 
disposition  I  have  ever  met  with  in  man,  combined  to  render  him  a  person 
to  be  loved,  and  a  friend  of  whom  to  be  proud.  At  variaoce,  neverthe- 
less, with  these  higher  qualities  were  the  veins  of  supereilioasness  and 
distrust  with  whien  Aylmer's  nature  was  strongly  ^ctured.  Herein  lay 
the  g^od  failing  of  his  character,  the  subsequent  bane  of  his  enjoyment. 
He  could  not,  or  would  not,  believe  in  a  bright  side  of  poor  human 
nature,  and  taking,  therefore,  no  pains  to  distioguish  between  the 
genuinely  good  and  the  well-nn^ed  evil,  he  classed  all  under  the  same 
head,  treating  society  in  the  light  of  a  theatre,  where  he  only  applauded 
the  actors  in  proportion  as  their  imitation  was  soceessfuL 

Guy  was  a  popular  man,  and  in  the  world  he  was  liked  and  his  society 
eourted,  but  he  accepted  the  universal  suffrage  in  his  fisivoar  with  the 
same  civilly  contemptuous  indifference  as  would  have  characterised  his 
reception  of  general  dislike.  He  would  have  estimated  both  at  the  same 
valuation.  It  is  true  that  there  were  some  few  exceptions  to  the  rule  he 
maintained ;  and  to  these  he  clung,  perhaps,  all  the  more  closely  and 
eonfidingly,  separated  as  they  Were,  in  his  own  imagination,  from  the 
general  mass  of  counterfeits.  In  regard  to  women,  his  code  remained 
unaltered ;  he  held  them  as  the  loveliest  creation  of  nature ;  he  appre^ 
ciated  to  the  utmost  extent  the  refinement  and  charm  of  their  society  ; 
but  his  heart  was  never  touched  by  them,  and  he  had  passed  jseathlesa 
through  the  dangerous  ordeal  of  many  a  London  season  unwon  and 
nnwed. 

Guy  was  at  times  to  me  a  mystery,  for  I  could  not  reconcile  this 
cynicism  with  other  attributes  that  he  possessed.  I  knew  that,  underlying 
it,  there  existed  a  high  appreciation  of,  and  a  deep  reverence  for,  all  that 
was  true  and  good  in  this  world.  Sometimes — when  in  the  confidence 
of  unreserved  conversation,  he  would,  half  bitterly,  half  monrnfoUy,  sketch 
out  his  ideal  of  life,  and  contrast  it  with  his  experience  of  the  actual — I 
have  felt  deep  regret  that  a  man,  capable  of  yielding  sneh  trust  and 
devotion,  should  deliberately  mar  his  own  prospects  of  happiness  by  the 
fallacy  he  so  obstinately  adhered  to.  A  feeling  of  triumph  mingled  with 
the  very  great  satisfaction  I  felt  on  hearing  of  Guy's  engagement ;  and 
I  rejoiced  to  think  that  my  sardonic  friend  had  at  length  been  induced 
to  lower  his  lance  in  honour  of  the  sex  he  had  affected  to  despise — ftiiriy 
vanquished  on  his  own  terms — compelled  henceforth  to  abjure  the 
wretched  qreed  he  had  so  long  professed  I 

My  curiosity  was  strongly  aroused  touching  the  fair  cause  of  his  con* 
version,  for  whose  sake  he  had  condoned  the  faithlessness  of  the  human 
species. 

To  do  Guy  justice,  I  must  affirm  diat  he  had  displayed  no  shame&ced 
reticence  in  his  communications  on  the  subject.  He  had  candidly  ac- 
knowledged, that  '^wliere  prejudkse  is  strong,  the  judgment  may  be 
weak !"  and^  accordingly,  I  felt  bound  to  forget  his  previous  apostasy. 

From  him  I  learned  that  his  accidental  meeting  with  Ethel  Mordaunt 
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U  been  brongbt  aboot  bj  hk  acceptsnee  of  an  inTitatioii  firom  her 
kuAaV  with  whom  be  had  been  previously  aoqnaintod. 

Tbe  progfwict  of  good  fishiog  was  too  tempting  to  be  refused,  and 
ATfaas*,  who  was  a  aBalons  disciple  of  Izaak  Wahon,  went  down  into 
WileSy  with  the  ostensible  intentioD  of  killing  time  as  pleasantly  as  he 
eoiM  fer  three  weeks.  But  a  more  powerful  attraction  than  good  salmon- 
fiiiiBg  eauaod  him  to  linger  on  at  DunraTeOy  and,  when  at  last  he  took 
liid^srtare,  he  had  left  his  heart  in  the  keq^ingof  the  only  woman  who 
kBderertODefaedit! 

I  feoady  o&  opening  Aylmer's  lettOTy  a  pressing  invitatkn  to  loin  him 
vdMmt  Mbj  at  Hwisdofiy  where  **a  pleasant  party — lots  of  birds,** 
acre  the  indneements  hekl  out  to  me ;  *^  and,  abore  all,"  he  ended,  "  I 
WBBt  yea  to  meet  Ethel,  who  is  staying  here."  I  knew  that  this  sole  and 
tite  alloaioii  to  her  was  more  expressive  of  bos  real  feelings  than  would 
kve  been  the  wannest  ecdoginms.  Guy  never  rhapsodised,  and,  conse* 
fKitiy,  hoe  word»  bore  all  we  deeper  value*  It  wu  apparent  to  me  that 
ki  took  f^  granted  my  ready  endorsement  of  the  wisdom  of  his  choice — 
tfaidonable  presmnptioo,  perhaps^  on  his  part,  but  which,  at  the  same 
,  suggested  the  captions  soliloqny,  ''  that,  after  aD,  Guy,  like  many 
B  of  hia  hypercritical  class,  may  have  stumbled  on  a  pebble,  and 
I  it  for  a  peaii  T 

The  next  moment,  however,  brought  contrition  for  the  unfriendly 
lypcthcoio,  and,  after  dnly  despatching  a  note  to  Aylmer,  preparing  him 
Sir  my  arrival  the  following  day,  in  an  expiatory  mood  I  repaired  to 
&B6oek'8y  with  the  intention  of  making,  amongst  his  prettiest  things, 
a  selection.  w<irthy  of  Ethel  Mordannt's  acceptance.  I  have  always  a 
eertain  pleasure  in  looking  at  good' jewellery,  and  feminine  ornaments  of 
libe  kind  ;  the  bright  stones  in  their  delicate  settings  seem  in  such  perfect 
leepiBg>  with  the  fair  throats  and  rounded  arms  for  the  adornment  of 
imdi  they  are  destined. 

After  tsoing  the  patience  of  the  obsequious  foreman  fay  my  long  de- 
Eberadony  I  dedded  on  a  circlet  of  blue  forget-me-nots,  composed  of 
Inqiiotsea,  relieved  by  a  brilliant  in  the  centre  of  each  flower,  the 
pacefol  and  fanciful  device  of  which  reflected  credit  on  the  original  taste 
if  tbe  designer. 

n. 

Ok  eme^ng  from  the  railway  carriage  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
Uomng  day,  I  found  Aylmer*s  mail  phaeton  awaiting  my  arrival,  and  a 
ime  of  three  miles  brought  me  to  the  park  g^es  of  Hunsdon. 

I  have  always  held  Shrc^hire  to  be  the  queen  of  counties,  partaking 
II  it  does  of  tlie  wild  beauty  of  Welsh  scenery,  tempered  by  the  civilisa- 
tiea  of  neat  English  farmmg,  and  my  opinion  was  confirmed  by  the 
eitfeme  loveliness  of  the  prospect  greeting  my  eyes  as  I  turned  into  the 
fuk.  Far  away  in  the  distant  background  swept  the  blue  line  of  the 
Welsh  Bioontains,  and  conspicuous  among  them  towered  the  far-famed 
Wrekia,  bathed  in  the  light  of  the  bright  afternoon  sun.  To  the  right 
nd  to  the  left  the  landscape  was  bounded  by  long  stretches  of  hanging 
voods^  the  autumnal  tints  of  which  blended  in  rich  harmony  with  the 
^vk  green  of  the  pine  and  Scotch  fir  with  which  they  were  interspersed. 

The  park,  which  was  of  great  extent,  abounded  in  ^ber  of  enormous 
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growth,  scattered  about  in  picturesque  confusion,  or  standing  out  singly 
in  bold  relief  on  the  smooth  sward.  Here  and  there  herds  of  deer  were 
grazing  quietly  in  the  long  glades  formed  by  the  natural  inequalities  of 
the  ground,  while  some,  startled  by  the  noise  of  the  carnage- wheels, 
sprang  away  in  troops  from  their  covert  in  the  fern. 

The  road  wound  for  some  distance  through  a  splendid  beech  avenue, 
at  the  termination  of  which  the  house  came  into  full  view.  It  stood  upon 
a  gradually  sloping  ridge,  which  ascended  westward  by  gentle  undulations, 
and  commanded  the  whole  range  of  the  magnificent  view  I  have  before 
described.  The  building  was  of  Elizabethan  architecture — ^that  is  to  say, 
the  projecting  ends,  with  their  lofty  bay-windows  and  the  long  line  of 
front,  broken  also  into  muUioned  bays,  topped  with  gables,  belonged  in- 
contestibly  to  that  period.  There  were,  however,  certain  incongruities  in 
the  style,  speaking  of  a  still  earlier  date,  and  which,  though  deviating^ 
from  the  strict  rules  of  architecture,  combiued  to  render  Hunsdon  one  of 
the  handsomest  old  residences  I  have  ever  seen.  A  long  balustraded 
terrace  separated  the  house  from  the  sloping  ground  of  the  park  below, 
and  communicated  to  the  right  with  the  flower-gardens,  which  were  ex- 
tensively laid  out  in  the  good  old  English  style.  The  entrance  was  on 
the  western  side  of  the  house,  and  consisted  of  three  open  arches,  which, 
forming  a  kind  of  terrace  porch,  was  in  keeping  with  the  solid  proportions 
of  the  building. 

On  arriving,  I  was  ushered  by  the  old  'grey-haired  butler  through  a 
handsome  oak-panelled  hall,  hung  with  family  portraits,  into  the  library, 
where  he  left  me,  after  informing  me  that  "  Sir  Robert  and  the  gentle- 
men were  out  shooting,  but  that  he  would  acquaint  her  ladyship  of  my 
arrival." 

It  was  a  charming  room  the  library  at  Hunsdon,  very  large  and  lofty, 
with  a  richly  fretted  ceiling  and  deeply  bayed  windows,  the  latter  sug- 
gestive of  the  quiet  half-hours  that  might  be  spent  in  their  recesses, 
with  the  accompaniment  of  a  pleasant  book,  or,  better  still,  a  pleasant 
companion. 

The  mantelpiece,  of  various  coloured  marbles,  piled  almost  to  the 
ceiling,  and  the  wide  fireplace  with  the  massive  chimney-dogs,  matched 
the  antique  style  of  the  apartment.  Chairs  of  every  imaginable  shape 
and  form,  some  high  and  straight  backed,  others  of  a  more  modern  and 
luxurious  fashion,  were  scatters!  about  the  rooms.  Here  and  there  low 
fauteuils  were  grouped  round  a  table,  on  which  were  lying  in  careless 
confusion  fairy  work-boxes,  with  tiny  thimbles  and  im  possible-looking - 
scissors,  fitting  implements  for  the  fabrication  of  the  delicate  and  useless 
webs  denominated  lady's  work,  and  over  which,  during^  those  morning 
hours  of  seclusion,  the  merits  and  demerits  of  our  stronger  sex  are  can- 
vassed. Woe  be  to  the  miserable  wight  on  whom  the  vote  of  censure 
g asses,  unless,  indeed,  there  be  one  of  the  fair  conclave  who  will  espouse 
is  cause  with  all  her  heart,,  and  consequently  with  all  her  will. 

On  approaching  one  of  the  open  windows,  I  suddenly  became  aware  of 
the  presence  of  a  lady  standing  on  the  terrace  a  few  yards  from  me, 
and  the  deep  embrasure  forming  an  effectual  concealment,  admitted  of 
my  taking  a  full  survey  of  her  face  and  figure  without  risk  of  attracting 
her  notice.  I  was  at  once  struck  by  the  unconscious  grace  of  her  atti- 
tude as  she  stood  leaning  against  the  balustrade,  apparently  gazing  in- 
tently on  the  distant  prospect. 
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Her  face  wms  partly  turned  away,  bat  enough  of  it  was  visible  to 
enTinoe  me  that  I  had  rarely  looked  on  a  lovelier  one ;  examining  the 
eeontenanee  before  me  with  critical  acumen,  I  should  not,  perhaps,  have 
proooimeed  it  strictly  beautiful,  but  in  the  absence  of  Grecian  precision 
of  outline  and  statuesque  chiselling,  there  existed  in  the  very  irregt^Jarity 
flf  the  £Bbce  an  ezpresrive  charm  far  more  attractive  than  beauty  of  a 
oMxre  regular  order.  No  fault  could  be  found  with  the  delicate  nose— 
d^tly  retronss^  it  is  true— but  giving  thereby  a  curve  to  the  upper 
fip  wluch  added  a  grace  to  the  exquisitely-moulded  mouth,  the  most 
ewntial  of  all  features,  indicative  as  it  invariably  is  of  good  birth  or  the 
tcrei^.  Her  complexion  was  fair  and  very  transparent,  the  faint  colour 
neadng  to  Tary  each  moment  with  the  tenor  of  her  passing  thoughts, 
de^iening'  and  lessening  in  alternations  like  the  rose-coloured  reflexions 
of  ekyods  on  a  summer  sea.  In  accordance  with  the  soft  outline  of  the 
other  features,  was  the  sweet  beseeching  look  in  the  large  deep-blue 
^69 — a  look  full  <^  thought  and  candour,  such  as  one  sometimes  sees  in 
the  eyes  of  a  child,  and  irresistibly  touching  in  its  expression.  Her  hair, 
vfaidi  was  of  that  peculiar  shade  between  golden  and  auburn,  she  wore 

dially  drawn  off  the  temples,  disclosing  the  little  ear,  and  falling  care- 
y  on  either  side,  in  one  long  curl,  from  amidst  the  rich  coil  of  plaits 
vocmd  round  the  back  of  her  small  head.  She  appeared  to  be  slightly 
ibove  the  middle  height,  and  the  very  graceful  and  rounded  proportions 
of  her  figure  enhanced  the  peculiarly  feminine  charm  that  was  diffused 
over  her  whole  appearance. 

I  was  aroused  from  my  long  scrutiny  by  the  re-entrance  of  the  butler, 
who  COTToborated  the  surmise  I  had  already  formed  touching  the  identity 
of  the  young  lady  in  question,  by  the  announcement  "that  Lady  Aylmer 
was  out,  but  that  Miss  Mordaunt  was  on  the  terrace.  Would  I  allow 
him  to  show  me  the  way  there  ?** 

I  accordingly  followed  him  into  the  hall,  and  through  a  glass-door 
eommanicadng  with  the  terrace,  whilst  he  went  on  a  few  steps  in  advance 
fiofr  the  purpose  of  announcing  my  name  to  Miss  Mordaunt.  She  came 
forward  immediately,  with  the  colour  a  little  heightened  in  her  cheek, 
sad  with  an  outstretched  hand. 

^  We  must  not  meet  as  strangers,  Mr.  Vernon,"  she  said,  with  the 
Rankest  of  smiles.  ''  I  have  heard  so  much  of  you  from  Guy,  that  I  con- 
■der  yoo  quite  as  an  old  friend !" 

**  I  am  only  too  proud  to  think  that  you  will  accept  me  as  such.  Miss 
Mordaunt,"  I  replied;  ''and  I  quite  concur  with  you  in  thinking  that 
SDv  more  formal  initiation  of  our  acquaintance  would  be  incompatible 
vidi  the  terms  of  intimacy  on  which  Gruy  and  I  have  been  for  many  a 
bug  year." 

**  We  rather  expected  you  to  arrive  by  the  twelve  o'clock  train,  and 
Guy  waited  until  after  luncheon  before  he  joined  the  shooting  party. 
Lady  Aylmer  was  here  only  a  few  minutes  ago,  but  she  left  me  to  widk 
down  to  the  village,  desiring  me  to  act  as  her  deputy,  should  you  arrive 
in  her  absence.  Don't  you  admire  the  view  from  this  terrace,  Mr. 
Vernon  ?"  she  iidded.     *'  1  am  never  tired  of  looking  at  it !" 

'^  So  I  perceived,''  I  rejoined,  "  when  I  was  in  the  library.  As  I  looked 
at  you,  I  could  not  help  feeling  rather  curious  to  know  what  secret  and 
peculiar  charm  that  horizon  possessed  for  you  over  and  above  its  extrinsic 
heauty." 
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Ethel  laughed  and  coloored  : 

**  I  had  no  idea  I  ^raa  being  so  narrowly  watched,  Mr.  Yemon  I  Bat 
as  to  the  charm  joa  talk  of,  I  will  tell  you  what  it  is.  Do  yoa  see  the 
line  of  mountaine  qrnUe  ia  the  distance  ?  Well !  behind  tiiem  lies  my 
dear  yld  home;  aod,'^  she  added,  looking  lovingly  towards  the  point  she 
indicated,  <^  thai  makes  the  view  doubly  beavtifal  to  me !" 

'^  I  quite  acknowledge  the  potency  of  the  attraction.  Miss  Mordaunt ; 
bat  tell  me,  in  yoar  definition  of  the  word  home — speaking  in  a  general 
sense— is  it  place  or  people  that  interprets  the  highest  meaning  ?" 

Perhaps  the  inquiry  was  slightly  impertinent  on  my  part,  but,  if  so, 
she  good  naturedly  overlooked  it,  and  answered,  without  hesitation : 

^  Both !  but,  pre-eminendy,  the  latter.  At  least,  to  me^  the  highest 
ngnification  of  home  is  A»  presence  of  those  dearest  to  me;  locality,  of 
course,  must  be  secondary  to  this,  though  I  cannot  see  wky  the  one 
should  disqualify  the  chann  of  the  other !  It  must  be  a  narrow  hearty 
indeed,  that  can  find  place  but  for  one  grade  of  affectioa !  For  my  owa . 
part,"  she  continued,  colouring  deeply,  ^*  I  know  that  my  home  is  none 
the  less  dear  to  me  because  there  are  people  dearer!" 

She  made  the  admissioii  with  [perfect  truthfulness  and  candour,  and  I 
oould  w^l  understand  how  refreshing  to  a  man  of  the  world  like  Aylmer 
must  have  been  the  total  absence  of  all  effort  and  self-consciousness,  which 
diaiacterised  the  manner  of  Ethd  Mordaunt,  and  imparted  to  it  an  irre- 
sbtible  fascination. 

'^  You  know  some  of  the  people  who  are  staying  here,  I  think  T  said. 
Ethel.  *<  Lord  and  Lady  Grantham,  and  Margaret  Vere.  They  told 
me  they  had  met  you  in  Paris  three  years  ago*" 

*^  Yes,  I  perfectly  recollect  making  their  acquaintance  there.  Guy  in- 
troduced me  at  one  of  the  embassy  balls  to  lus  counn,  Lady  Margaret 
Vere,  who  struck  me  as  being  a  very  charming,  animated  little  person  I" 

*^You  are  quite  right  there!"  said  Ethel,  warmly.  ^^ Margaret  is 
charming,  and  one  of  the  dearest  and  kindest-hearted  little  things  in  the 
world!  She  is  always  so  bright  and  sunny,  and,  though  she  cannot  resist 
sometimes  the  inclination  of  indulging  her  love  of  fun,  it  is  done  so  good-^ 
naturedly,  that  no  one  could  have  the  heart  to  find  fault  with  her;  under* 
neath  her  careless  ways  there  exists  such  a  warm,  loyal  heart  and  stead- 
fiast  character  V* 

*'  Lady  Margaret  is  fortunate  in  the  possession  of  so  warm  an  adherent 
as  you  undoubtedly  are,  Miss  Mordaunt,"  I  returned,  smiling  at  her 
eagerness.  '^  It  would  be  worth  while  having  a  legion  of  enemies  to  be 
defended  by  one  such  friend !" 

*^  Ah,  I  see  you  are  one  of  the  unbelievers  in  women's  friendship,"  said 
Ethel,  laughin?.  <<  I  ought  to  have  recollected  that  you  and  Guy  have 
encouraged  each  other  in  notions  of  the  kind." 

**  Paraon  me,  Miss  Mordaunt;  pray  do  not  class  me  with  him  in  that 
Mspect,  if  such  are  Guy's  ideas  on  the  subject.  I  entirely  repudiate  the 
opinion  that  women  cannot  be  as  strong  and  as  staunch  m  thmr  friends 
ships  as  we  men  are.  You  must  not  do  me  the  injustice  of  supposing  tha^ 
my  estimate  of  their  character  is  at  so  low  an  ebb." 

*'  Well,  I  am  bound  to  believe  you  then,"  rejoined  Ethel,  "  and  I  can 
assare  you  that  I  am  gradually  inducing  Guy  to  renounce  those  kind  of 
heresies.  But  to  return  to  Margaret  I  must  tell  yoa  that  she  has  a 
most  pertinacious  admirer  staying  here,  Sir  Willoughby  Gresham.     Do 
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joa  Imov  bim?  He  is  certainly  twenty  year»  her  senior.  Margaret  calls 
Mn  her  '  forty  ihomatid,'  as  I  heltsTe  he  is  immensely  rich,  hut  I  am 
ksand  to  say  that  the  poor  man's  devotion  meets  with  no  return,  and  to 
eonfiess  that  he  is  rery  wearisome.  Yon  see,  Mr.  Vernon,  I  am  letting 
js«  into  the  secrets  of  the  community.     Oh !  here  eomes  Guy." 

Aad,  as  she  spoke,  Aylmer  appeared  on  the  terraee,  followed  hy  a  tall, 
laodsome  lad,  whose  striking  likeness  to  Ethel  Mordaunt  betrayed  his 
irinio— hip  to  her,  eren  before  she  had  introdneed  him  to  me  as  her 
kocher. 

^  Wdl,  old  follow,  I  am  delighted  to  see  you  again !"  exclaimed  Gay, 
graspiiig  my  hand  warmly;  and,  as  I  returned  his  greeting,  I  was  struck 
^  Ab  change  that  had  taken  place  in  him.  The  old  wearied  look  had 
issppi'aiid,  and  was  replaced  by  one  of  beaming  content  and  happiness. 
Hb  eyes  wandered  at  the  moment  to  where  Ethel  was  stancKng  with  aa 
nsistakaUe  expression  that  would  have  given  the  solution  of  the  meta- 
i^yrphoas,  had  I  not  already  guessed  it. 

*I  knew,"  said  Goy,  *'that  you  and  Ethel  woald  requre  no  intro- 
laelion.'' 

■'We  have  certainly  dispensed  with  all  formalilMS  of  the  kind," 
observed  Etfiel,  laughing;  *<  and  Mr.  Vernon  and  I  are  already  old  ac- 
fwntonces.  What  have  yoa  done  with  Sir  Willoe^by,  Guy?  He 
went  ont  with  yoo.** 

•  What  has  Margaret  done  with  him,  you  mean,"  returned  Guy.  «  He 
joined  the  walking  party,  as  I  predicted  he  would,  not  ten  minutes  after 
vs  started ;  and  now,  as  I  came  in,  who  should  I  meet  in  the  hall  but 
Gresham,  looking,  I  must  say,  rather  put  out^  having  missed  his  party* 
Xaigaret  has  had  a  hand  in  it,  somehow.** 

'*  Serves  him  right!"    broke  in  Robert   Mordaunt^  hotly,  who  had 

&ubtless  private  reasons  of  his  own  for  disliking  Sir  Willonghby.    ''  If  I 

we  Maigaret,  I  woald  snub  the  old  prig  ten  times  more  than  she  does." 

**  Stand  aside  and  see  fair  play,  Mr.  Bob,"  laughed  Ghiy.     *'  Take  my 

wotd  for  it,  Margavst  gives  him  his  full  share.'' 

**  Who  is  taking  my  name  in  vain?"  asked  a  peediarijr  musical  voice, 
sad  Lady  Masgaret  Vere  fluttered  up  the  terrace,  lotting  undeniably 
sttnetfve  in  a  pale  pink  muslin  dress  luid  drooping  hat.  She  was  rather 
null,  miad  exqmsitely  formed,  with  a  bright  sunny  face,  the  chief  beauty 
sf  which  lay  in  its  evar-varying  expression,  and  in  the  large  dark  eyes, 
whose  hrilliandy  was  softened  by  the  long  sweeping  lashes  eurUng  on  the 
defieat^y  rounded  cheek.  "^  Oh !  I  beg  ten  thousand  pardons,  Mr. 
Vcnioa,"  she  said,  on  perceiving  me ;  ^  1  did  not  see  you  at  first,  my 
attention  being  &uA  on  that  ill-mannered  cousin  of  mine,  who  I  know 
has  been  traducing  me !  What  a  time  it  is  since  we  met  yoa  in  Paris !" 
'^  Three  years,  Lady  Margaret,  and  I  am  rejoiced  to  find  that  you  do 
■e  the  hooour  ci  recoUeeting  me.** 

I  most  observe,  digressionany,  diat  I  am  a  theorist  on  the  subject  of 
handHshakiwg,  To  ne,  th^  warm  decided  grasp  is  as  sigmficant  of  kindly 
Mings  aa  £e  cold  nerveless  touch  is  expressive  of  thwr  absence.  Cer* 
feualy  there  partook  nothing  of  the  latter  in  the  fineadly  fnrnvste  of  Lady 
Margaret's  small  fingws. 

•*  I  do  not  know  why  you  should  have  imagined  otherwiBe^"  she  replied, 
viUi  a  tweet  smila  *'  I  never  forget  people  unless  they  happen  to  be  ex^ 
taaeiy  disagreeable,  and  then  I  make  it  a  duty  to  do  so.** 
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<<  Under  which  denombatioa  do  you  then  clan  Sir  Willoughhy?" 
asked  Guy.  <^  I  ovn  tell  you,  Margaret,  he  is  not  best  pleased  by  your 
sending  him  o£F  on  a  wild-goose  chase  after  a  glass  of  water,  with  the 
transparent  intention  of  getting  rid  of  him.*' 

*^  Isn't  he?"  returned  Lady  Margaret,  unconcerned.  <*  It  is  lus  finult  in 
coming,  and  yours,  Guy,  in  sending  him.  I  told  you  we  did  not  wish  to 
have  him." 

<'  Don't  say  '  we,'  Margaret.  Perhaps  the  Miss  Merediths  have  not 
the  same  objection  to  his  society." 

'*  Well,  in  that  case  I  am  sorry  for  them,  Guy.  Another  time,  perhaps, 
you  will  allow*me  to  choose  a  walking  companion  more  gifted  with  powers 
of  conversation.  What  between  scrambling  through  the  briary  walk  Con- 
stance Meredith  chose  to  take  us,  and  being  forced  to  listen  to  that  good 
man's  perpetual  drone,  I  have  passed  an  unenviable  afternoon." 

<<  Hush !  Margaret^"  interposed  Ethel,  as  the  object  of  her  remarks 
at  this  juncture  sauntered  towards  us. 

Sir  Willoughby  Gresham,  with  whom  I  had  a  slight  acquaintance,  was 
unquestionably  a  handsome  man,  but  the  consciousness  of  this  fact,  and 
an  undue  valuation  of  his  own  importance,  laid  him  open  to  the  attacks 
of  an  esprit  moqueur  such  as  Lady  Margaret  indubitably  possessed. 

She  turned  upon  him  with  the  utmost  coolness  : 

"  You  must  allow  me  to  observe,  Sir  Willoughby,  that  when  a  gentle- 
man joins  a  walking  party  of  ladies,  it  is  not  customary  for  him  to  make 
an  excuse  to  leave  them." 

*^  Make  an  excuse  to  leave  them !"  repeated  Sir  Willoughby,  quite 
unprepared  for  this  flank  attack  of  Lady  Margaret's,  who,  by  thus  wisely- 
taking  the  initiative,  forced  him  to  stand  on  the  defensive — a  manoeuvre, 
by  the  way,  thoroughly  womanly,  and  deserving  of  the  success  it  in- 
variably meets  with. 

*'  I  made  no  excuse  to  leave  the  party,  Lady  Margaret;  you  sent  me 
for  a  glass  of  water,  which ^" 

<<  Which  you  might  have  brought  me,"  interrupted  Lady  Margaret, 
^<  instead  of  dodging  about  the  cottage,  tidking  to  the  pretty  girl." 

"  Dodging  about  the  cottage,  talking  to  the  pretty  girl,"  echoed  the 
astonished  Sir  Willoughby,  perfectly  aghast  at  the  daring  accusation ; 
^*  really.  Lady  Margaret,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  your  meaning.  In 
the  cottage  to  which  you  sent  me  there  was  an  old  woman,  from  whom  I 
obtained  a  glass  of  water." 

''  Yes,  to  be  sure,  there  was  an  old  woman,"  pursued  Lady  Margaret ; 
<<  but  if  she  had  turned  her  unsuspecting  old  head  she  would  have  dis- 
covered you  making  pretty  speeches  to  her  young  granddaughter." 

"  I  perceive,"  replied  Sir  Willoughby,  stiffly,  exasperated  by  the  irre- 
sistible laughter  this  sally  called  forth — <<  I  perceive,  Lady  Margaret, 
that  you  are  disposed  to  exercise  your  inventive  powers  at  my  expense. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  I  must  observe,  however,  that  there  was  no  person  in 
the  cottage  answering  to  your  description,  and  had  there  been,  1  am  not 
in  the  habit  of  making  *  pretty  speeches,*  as  you  call  them,  to  cottagers." 

"  Which  means,  in  plam  English,  that  I  have  been  romancing.  Thank 

you,  Sir  Willoughby;  however,  1  will  look  over  the  uncivil  implication 

this  time,  and  when  we  next  go  out  for  a  walk  we  will  all  join  hands,  so 

as  to  render  the  defalcation  of  one  of  the  party  out  of  the  question." 

*     Even  Sir  Willoughby  could  not  resist  a  smile  at  this  original  pro- 

'  position,  and  thus  peace  was  restored. 
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LoHO  before  the  appearance  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell's  able  work  on  the 
Anfeiqidty  of  Man,  the  advancement  of  science  in  f^eology  had  establisHed 
Ibat  the  age  of  the  earth  itself  b  to  be  measured,  not  even  by  tens,  but 
\j  hondieda  of  thousands  of  years,  whatever  may  be  the  antiquity  of  its 
nces  of  inhabitants.  Strata,  several  miles  in  thickness,  were  shown  to 
lave  8k>wly  accumulated  through  immeasurable  ages,  and  to  contain,  in 
tibe  organic  remains  they  enclose,  proofs  of  the  long  duration  of  successive 
CDoditiona  of  the  globe,  and  of  each  condition  having  been  marked  by  a 
&feinct  assemblage  of  living  creatures,  which,  after  inhabiting  the  earth 
kg  an  immense  period  of  time,  gave  place  to  a  new  order  of  things  and 
Mw  forms  of  hfe. 

Researches  into  the  structure  of  our  plane^  or  rather  into  that  com- 
psntively  small  portion  of  its  crust  which  is  accessible  to  man;  our 
gradually  aocumulatin^  knowledge  as  to  the  succession  of  organic  beings 
vfoa  the  globe  since  that  remote  dawn  of  creation  when  life  first  ap- 
pened  upon  its  sur^Eice;  and  recent  researches  in  ethnology  as  well  as  in 
die  hithOTto  earliest  known  monuments  of  the  human  race,  and  also  in 
the  history  of  languages,  have  of  late  years  mutually  illustrated  each 
other ;  and  it  has  long  been  apparent  that  the  existing  races  of  mankind 
and  the  slow  development  of  civilisation  require  that  we  should  assign  a 
nuch  higher  antiquity  to  the  human  race  than  that  at  which  the  com- 
aenoement  of  ^e  history  of  Genesis  has  been  erroneously  dated.  Thus 
(for  example)  the  degree  of  power  and  civilisation  which  the  Egyptians 
had  attained  more  than  two  thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era,  as 
appears  from  their  temples,  obelisks,  cities,  pyramids,  and  tombs,  shows 
that  the  nadon  must  have  required  a  much  longer  time  than  the  period 
which  our  chronology  places  between  the  creation  of  Adam  and  the  build- 
ing of  the  pyramids,  to  emerge  from  primeval  barbarism  and  reach  a 
d^ree  of  civilisation  so  high  and  slowly  matured. 

But  now,  the  discovery  of  weapons  and  implements  fashioned  by  the 
Ibaod  of  man  (and  the  discovery  of  even  human  remains  in  a  few  instances), 
in  formations  that  belong  to  a  condition  of  the  globe  long  anterior  to  the 
existing  order  of  things — weapons  and  implements  ruder  and  older  than 
the  very  earliest  works  of  man  that  had  been  previously  known — compel 
the  belief  that  the  antiquity  of  our  race  reaches  back  to  periods  much 
more  remote  than  had  been  inferred  from  any  previous  inquiries  into  the 
history  of  the  past ;  and  that  even  the  whole  vast  antiquity  of  Egypt,  and 
all  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  commencement  of  written 
records,  or  indeed,  of  the  historical  period,  is  short  compared  to  the 
antiquity  of  the  human  race  and  the  uncounted  lapse  of  pre-historio 
time. 

Sir  Charles  Lyell  brings  together  in  the  first  part  of  his  work  the 
various  instances  in  which  the  remains  of  man  or  of  human  implements 
have  been  found  either  associated  with  the  bones  of  extinct  animals  or  in 
sitoationa  which  imply  great  antiquity ;  and  before  giving,  as  we  propose 
to  do  in  this  article,  a  brief  resume  of  the  proofs  and  arguments  brought 
forward,  we  may  at  once  say  that  they  establish  in  our  opinion,  beyond 
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any  reasonable  doubt,  the  proposition  that  at  some  remote  era  of  the 
past,  long  anterior  to  the  commencement  of  history,  certain  parts  of 
Europe  were  peopled  by  a  race  of  men  who  fashioned  flint  implements  and 
co-existed  with  the  Mammoth. 

Some  years  ago  this  would  have  been  considered  a  startling  eondusion, 
and  it  may  be  so  considered  still ;  but  there,  is  no  reason  why  the  dis- 
ooTery  of  the  antiquity  of  man  should  not  be  treated  by  the  Chnstian 
•  believer  with  eahnness  and  candour,  nor  why  its  promulgation  should  be 
looked  upon  with  dislike  and  suspicion  by  '*  the  vetigtosa  world,"  save  tliat 
a  peculiar  combination  of  ignoranee  and  bigotry  charaeterise  the  school 
which  arrogates  to  itself  that  title.  It  has  been  very  justly  said  that  to 
regard  as  a  natter  of  faith  a  chronological  estimate  which  dates  the  com- 
mencement of  the  history  of  Genesis  at  four  thousaad  yeal%  before 
Christ,  is  to  show  little  reverenee  for  the  Bible,  and  little  regard  for  the 
tmtii. 

life  upon  the  giobe  was  old,  and  the  gk^  itself  was  oUer,  when  the 
'*  tertiary  formations,*'  as  geologists  call  the  most  recent  strata  of  the 
earth's  crust,  began  to  be  deposited.  They  extend  to  perhaps  two  thou- 
sand ieet  in  thickness,  and  are  composed  of  beds  of  different  ages,  dia- 
tinguished  into  ^*  eocene,"  ''  miocene,"  and  "  pliocene,"  according  to  the 
proportion  in  each  of  species  now  living.  But  the  reviains  of  man  have 
not  been  found  even  in  the  strata  of  that  period  (the  pliocene),  in  which 
forms  now  living  predominate ;  and  it  was  not  imtil  after  the  pliooene 
beds  were  deposited,  that  is  to  say,  towards  the  close  of  the  tertiary 
period,  that  the  glacial  epoch  began — that  period  in  which  a  large  part  of 
£urope  must  have  resembled  what  Greenland  now  is.  At  thai  eboch,  the 
Grampians,  the  whole  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  were  enveloped  in  ice  ; 
mid  the  glaoien  of  the  Alps  filled  what  are  now  the  great  lakes  of 
Northern  Italy,  and  covered  the  plains  of  Piedmont  and  Lombardy  with 
iee.  An  interesting  portion  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell's  work  treats  of  the 
evulence  for  the  assumption  that  the  Alps  were  loftier  when  they  were 
the  source  of  those  gigantic  glaciers  which  readied  the  Jura  and 
deposited  erratic  blocks  as  large  as  cottages,  which  are  now  found  on  the 
flanks  of  that  range.  This  period  of  intense  ixAd  had  ceased  to  prevail 
in  Scotland  at  the  period  when  those  very  remarkable  phenomena,  ^'  the 
parallel  road/'  of  Glen  Roy,  began  to  be  formed  by  glacier  lakes ;  and 
although  no  traces  of  man  have  been  found  in  any  strata  of  the  glacial 
period,  its  ckse  was  probaUy  not  very  long  anterior  to  his  a{^>earanoe  in 
die  north  of  Europe.  Botii  north  and  south  of  the  Alps,  a  primitive 
people  having  similar  habits  flourished  after  the  last  retreat^  of  the  great 
glaciers  into  the  Alpine  valleys ;  and  when  the  areas  which  had  formed 
the  bed  of  the  glacial  sea  during  the  period  of  chief  submergenoe  became 
cbthed  with  vegetation,  the  mammoth  and  the  woolly  rhinooeros,  and 
other  mammalia  now  extinct,  began  to  inhafait  the  north-west  of  Europe. 
To  the  Brituh  islands,  then  part  of  the  Continent,  the  flora  of  the  dorth 
of  Europe,  and  the  huge  northern  elephants  and  rhinoceros,  the  cave-bear, 
and  bovine,  equine,  and  cervine  animals  of  species  which  have  now  no 
living  representative,  then  probably  passed,  and  these,  be  it  remembered, 
were  veritable  old  inhabitants  as  compared  with  the  human  deniaens  of 
the  country  of  whom  we  have  any  tnuse. 

To  the  latter  part  of  this  *^  post-pliooene"  era  we  may  probably  refer 
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the  fidbrieaton  of  die  flint  taiplemeots  found  b  tfae  noiih  of  Fnnoe  and 
m  fMJ—  puts  of  tottiiiern  and  central  England ;  and  after  thateracane 
Ifae  Aaogem  whaA  have  reralted  in  the  present  distributkMi  of  land  and 
valer.  So  Amk  tite  primttiTe  race  who  have  left  these  rode  traces  of 
their  enstence  etand  as  it  were  upon  «  ftontier  land  between  the  present 
Oidor  of  tbingn  a»d  ramoter  conditions  of  the  g;k>be. 

The  ^ironological  rektims  of  the  glaeid  period  and  the  earliest  signs 
cf  onn'e  appearance  in  Europe,  have  been  minutely  examined  by  Sir 
Charies  L*jell  in  several  very  interesting  chapters  of  hie  work,  in  which 
kshows  that  ^e  study  of  the  encoessive  phases  of  the  glacial  period  in 
Eorope,  mad  ihe  eadnriag  marks  which  they  liave  kft  on  many  of  the 
nfid  rocks  and  on  the  character  of  the  superficial  drift,  are  of  great  aji* 
■BtaBce  in  oBafaiing  ns  to  appreciate  the  vast  lapse  of  ages  in^ieh  are 
csmprieed  hi  the  ^  post-pUoeene"  epoch,  which  alone  onr  anther  seems  to 
estisMtp  at  dw  eaormons  period  of  a  hnadnd  and  eighty  thousand  years. 
Ae  glaicial  phenomena  enlarge,  as  he  juady  remarks,  our  conception  of 
ihe  antiquity  ncyt  only  of  the  living  species  of  aatroids  and  plants,  but  of 
tfattr  present  geogr^hicid  diatrihutiefi,  ami  throw  light  on  the  chronolo^ 
giedrelatioaB  of  that yoaaui  and  ^/fora  to  the  eariaest  date  yet  assigned  £oit 
the  eziatenee  of  the  human  race — a  date  very  remote  as  oompared  to  the 
coaMneBeement  of  iustory  or  tradition,  hut  modem  contrasted  with  the 
length  oC  ages  during  which  aU  the  Hring  teataeea  and  even  many  of  the 
Mammalia  have  inhabited  the  globe.  The  time  that  ekpsed  betweea 
the  doae  of  the  glacial  period  and  the  commencem^it  of  the~  present 
eider  of  things  has  been  estimated  for  Europe  at  from  thirty  thoueand  to 
tarty  thraaand  years. 

But  what  is  tiie  evidence  that  Mah  formed  paxt  of  the  assemblage  of 
firing  cjeaturcs  that  peopled  Europe  in  the  age  of  the  fossil  mammotht 
itinoeeros,  and  other  extinct  mamoialia? 

Until  k^ly,  this  conehision  vested  upon  the  discoveries  which  had  been 
B»de  in  certain  caves  as  well  in  Devonshire  as  in  the  aooth  of  France, 
and  in  the  eidcareons  rooks  in  the  valley  of  the  Mouse  and  its  affluents, 
hi  Kent's  Cavero,  near  Torquay,  worked  flints  were  found  faeneadi  the 
stratified  mbroken  floor  of  stalagmite,  itself  covered  with  such  a  deposit  of 
^vel  eontaining  bones  as  indicates  later  and  gradual  accumulation.  In 
&e  Brisham  cave  aeimilar  discovery  has  been  nuide,*  and,  in  one  instance, 
a  worked  flint  was  found  close  to  the  bones  of  a  leg  of  the  cave-bear,  of 
whidi  limh  all  the  ligaments  must  have  iieen  in  eaistenoe  when  it  entered 
the  cavern,  for  every  bone  was  found,  and  in  its  proper  pontion.  Simihw 
works  of  man  were  found  in  a  cave  at  Menchecowt  so  associated  with  | 

bones  of  the  ihinooeros  as  to  indicate  that  man  must  hare  been  contesa-  | 

poraiy  with  that  animal  in  France,  as  the  discoveries  in  the  Brixham 
cave  indicate  that  he  was  wiih  the  cave4iear  in  England.  Nor  were  die 
rede  works  of  man  only  found :  for,  together  with  them,  a  human  skuU 
was  discovered  in  the  Eingis  caves,  under  circumstances  of  deposit  which 
ia&ate  that  man  and  the  Elephas  primigenimii  the  woolly-haired  riiino- 
eeros,  the  cave-bear,  and  hyssna,  were  living  at  the  same  time  in  that 
part  of  France.  Again,  there  are  caves  in  that  country,  in  which  bones 
of  the  reindeer  have  been  lately  found,  associated  with  implements  r 

*  GeologiBt,  voL  iv.  p.  154. 
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what  less  rude  than  those  found  in  the  drift  formations  of  St  Acheul  and 
Aurignac,  but  still  belonging  to  an  earlier  era  than  what  has  been  called 
the  age  of  stone.  So,  too,  the  inrestigations  of  Dr.  Schmerling,  of  tiege, 
in  the  caverns  of  the  yallev  of  the  Meuse,  which  in  some  places  open  in 
the  face  of  precipices  of  the  calcareous  rock,  at  a  height  of  two  hundred 
feet  above  tne  present  bed  of  the  river,  seem  to  establish  that  the  human 
bones  and  the  rude  flint  instruments  there  discovered  with  the  remains  of 
animals  now  extinct,  were  entombed  when  those  animals  actually  in- 
habited the  countiy.  The  cave  at  Brixham  is  analogous  in  character  to 
the  Liege  caverns,  and  there  the  remains  of  the  extinct  cave-lion,  cave- 
bear,  mammoth,  rhinoceros,  hysena,  and  reindeer,  overlie  the  flint  knives 
fabricated  by  man. 

But  the  conclusions  drawn  from  these  discoveries  have  been  illustrated 
and  very  remarkably  confirmed  by  the  recent  discovery  of  similar  works 
of  human  fabric  in  the  ancient  river  gravel  or  drift  formation,  which  has 
remained  undisturbed  from  the  time  of  its  deposit,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Somme  and  in  some  river  valleys  in  England,  and  contains,  as  the  caverns 
contain,  the  remains  of  the  same  raoe^  of  extinct  animals.  The  earliest 
of  these  discoveries  seems  to  have  been  made  in  1841,  when  M.  Boucher 
de  Perthes  found  in  the  undisturbed  drift  near  Abbeville,  at  a  depth  from 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  below  the  surface,  many  flint  implements,  associated 
with  the  remains  of  extinct  mammalia.  Many  were  found  under  his  own 
eyes,  and  he  marked  on  the  specimens  in  his  museum  the  nature  of  the 
matrix  and  the  depth  at  which  each  was  found.  By  other  French  geo- 
logists similar  discoveries  were  made  in  beds  of  undisturbed  gravel  and  sand 
at  similar  depths,  and  near  the  surface  of  the  underlying  chalk,  as,  for 
example,  by  Dr.  RigoUot,  in  a  similar  formation  in  the  gravel-pits  of  St. 
Acheul,  near  Amiens,  at  a  depth  of  not  less  than  ten  feet,  in  the  true 
drift  which  encloses  the  remains  of  the  extinct  mammalia.*  In  this  gravel- 
pit  Mr.  Evans  and  Mr.  Prestwich  themselves  found  one  at  least  of  the 
worked  flints — a  well-shaped  flint  hatchet — in  siiu,  lying  at  seventeen  feet 
from  the  surface,  in  a  formation  so  hard  and  compact  as  to  require  the  use 
of  die  pickaxe  to  move  it,  and  under  such  circumstances  that  it  was  im- 
possible the  implement  could  have  been  inserted  by  the  workmen,  or  have 
dropped  through  any  fissure.  The  spot  was  afterwards  visited  by  Sir 
Charles  Lyell,  who,  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  1859, 
at  Aberdeen,  corroborated  the  conclusions  of  Mr.  Prestwich.  Moreover, 
in  the  same  formation,  Mr.  Flower  afterwards  exhumed  a  perfectly  worked 
symmetrical  flint  weapon,  of  the  lance-head  form,  which  was  found  at  a 
depth  of  twenty-two  feet,  in  a  formation  observed  by  witnesses  to  be 
perfectly  undisturbed.  Mr.  Prestwich  considers  the  beds  in  which  he 
found  the  worked  flints  to  be  high-level  ancient  drifts,  and  it  must  be 
observed  that  their  antiquity  is  to  be  estimated  not  only  by  the  mammalian 
remains  associated  with  them,  but  by  their  position  with  reference  to  the 
geology  of  the  valley  of  the  Somme.  In  the  two  years  succeeding  the 
communication  of  Mr.  Evans's  Memoir  to  the.  Society  of  Antiquaries,t 
further  discoveries  were  made  on  the  Continent  and  in  England,  and  the 
precise  age.  and  character  of  the  drift-beds  of  the  Somme  valley  (de- 
posits which  range  all  the  way  up  the  slopes  of  the  valley  near  Amiens 
and  Abbeville)  underwent  rigid  investigation. 

*  M^oire  snr  des  Instruments  en  Silex,  trouv^i  k  St  Acheul,  pr^s  Amiens, 
t  On  Flint  Instruments  in  the  Drift    Arcbseologia,  vol  xxxviii.  p.  280. 
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Aj  it  is  eonceiTable  that  the  bones  may  have  been  washed  out  of  an 
Mer  gTavel,  and  deposited  with  the  relics  of  human  workmanship  in  a 
nooos^neted  formation,  the  mere  joxta^position  of  the  remains  of  the 
■anunoth  and  rhinoceros  with  the  flint  weapons  would  not,  of  course, 
Htfihiifth  that  the  men  who  fashioned  them  were  contemporary  with  the 
— «"*«K*f ;  but  if  so  washed  out  of  an  older  formation,  the  bones  would 
laie  been  water- worn,  which  they  are  not:  moreover,  nearly  all  the 
bones  of  a  rhinoceros  were  found,  and  the  two  classes  of  relics  occur 
in  anular  association  not  in  one  spot  only,  but  in  different  parts  of 
Eorope.  And  it  is  evident,  too,  that  the  limb  of  the  bear  found  on 
the  DeTCMiafaire  coast  belonged  to  an  animal  that  was  living  just  before 
ifiB  catombnient. 

Mose  thmn  nzty  years  ago,  worked  flints  precisely  similar  to  those 
kmad  in  France  were  discovered  at  Hoxne,  in  Suffolk,*  at  the  depth  of 
tnlve  feet,  in  a  soil  remarkably  analogous  in  stratification  to  that  at 
Abbeville  and  Amiens,  resting  on  the  boulder-clay ;  and  in  a  stratum  of 
mad  mixed  with  marine,  shells  immediately  above  the  gravel  containing 
Ikt  ffinta,  mammalian  remains  were  found.     A  similar  weapon  of  spear- 
iHad  form  was  found  with  remains  of  Elephas  prinUgenku  in  Gray^s 
bD-bme.     Again,  in  gravel-beds  in  the  valley  of  the  Wey,  in  which,  as 
sa  ^  banks  of  the  Thames  and  of  some  other  rivers,  remains  of  the 
Elepias  prmUgeHwa  and  other  extinct  animals  are  frequently  found,  a 
fiat  implement  was  discovered  many  years  ago.f    Similar  weapons  have 
been  fdand  lying  on  the  sea-shore  at  the  base  of  the  cliffs  between 
Berne  Bay  and  Uie  Beculvers,  and  Mr.  Evans  shows  it  to  be  highly  pro- 
beble  that  they  were  derived  from  the  fresh-water  drifts  which  there 
ovniie  the  lower  tertiary  beds.     Flint  implements  have  been  recentiy 
Samd  abo  in  the  drift  of  the  valley  of  the  Ouse,  in  Bedfordshire.     The 
ipoC  is  a  g^vel-pit  at  Biddenham,  where  the  drift-beds  are  about  fourteen 
feet  in  thidcness,  and  contain  pebbles  of  older  rocks  derived  from  the 
bonlder-elay,  and  rest  on  a  platform  of  the  oolitic  rock.     Remains  of 
extinct  mammalia  were  found  in  the  same  bed,  and  in  them  also,  but  in 
other  cuttings,  tusks  of  the  hippopotamus  were  found.     At  the  period 
vbca  these  flints  and  animal  remains  were  entombed,  die  platform  on 
wkaA.  the  beds  repose  was  the  bottom  of  a  river,  and  after  the  accumula- 
tuQ  of  the  drift-beds,  the  wide  valley  in  which  the  Ouse  now  flows  must 
kave  been  excavated  by  it  to  a  depui  of  thirty  feet,  but  the  river  seems 
to  have  flowed  at  its  present  level  when  the  Romans  were  in  England.  So, 
too,  at  St.  Achenl,  Gallo-Roman  graves  were  dug  in  earth  which  overlies 
tfe  beds  containing  the  relics  of  an  earlier  people — ^the  primeval  workers 
ia  fimt,  compared  with  the  period  of  whose  existence  the  Roman  occu- 
patioo  aeems  but  of  yesterday4 

**  The  primitive  people,"  says  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  ''  who  co-existed  with 
the  elephant  and  rhinoceros  in  the  valley  of  the  Ouse,  at  Bedford,  and 
vbo  used  flint  tools  of  the  Amiens  type,  certainly  inhabited  parts  of 
England  which  had  already  emerged  from  the  waters  of  the  glacial 
lea.  .  .  The  people  who  have  left  their  memorials  in  the  valley  of  the 
Thames  were  of  corresponding  antiquity,  posterior  to  the  boulder-clay, 

*  AicbflBologia,  vol. xiiLp.  204. 

t  The  dtsooverer,  ICr.  WhitbourD,  detailed  the  circumstances  to  Mr.  Evans, 
vho  eammnnicated  them  to  the  Geological  Society  in  his  Memoir. 
t  letter  of  Mr.  ilower  to  the  Thus,  Nov.  18, 1859. 
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but;  anterior  to  the  time  when  the  rivers  of  that  region  had  settled  into 
their  present  channels." 

The  valley  of  the  Somme  is  bounded  by  chalk  hills,  from  two  hundred 
to  three  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  the  valley,  which  has  an  average 
width  of  a  mile  between  Amiens  and  Abbeville,  seems  to  have  been 
scooped  out  from  the  chalk.  As  Sir  Charles  Lyell  remarks,  the  mere 
volume  of  the  drift,  found  at  various  heights  in  this  part  of  France, 
suffices  to  demonstrate  the  vast  lapse  of  time  which  must  have  been  re- 
quired for  the  accumulation  in  successive  nver  channels  of  such  heaps  of 
shingle,  all  derived  from  the  older  tertiary  rocks,  and  aoeumniated  in  the 
channels  of  rivers  which  flowed  at  higher  levels  than  t^e  present  stream, 
and  before  the  valley  had  acquired  its  present  depth  and  form.  ^^Then 
followed,"  says  our  author,  **  a  prodigious  amount  of  mechanical  action, 
accompanying  the  repeated  widening  and  deepening  of  the  valley  before 
it  became  the  receptacle  of  the  peat  deposit  which  now  fills  its  hollows, 
and  for  the  accumulation  of  which  an  enormous  space  of  time  must 
evidently  be  assigned.  Yet  the  position  of  many  oiF  the  worked  flints 
leaves  no  doubt  on  the  mind  of  the  geologist  that  their  fabrication  pre- 
ceded all  these  repea;ted  denudations."  This  bed  of  peat  is  from  twenty 
to  thirty  feet  thick,  and  contains  shells  wholly  of  fresn-water  origin,  and 
trunks  of  trees  that  grew  at  a  higher  level  above  the  sea,  and  on  land 
which  extended  beyond  the  present  coast  line  into  the  British  Chann^. 
The  peat  has  been  evidently  of  slow  growth,  in  basin-shaped  depressions, 
which  confoim  to  the  present  contour  and  drainage  levels  of  the  country, 
and  it  is  long  posterior  in  date  to  the  older  gravel  containing  the  bones 
of  the  mammoth  and  the  flint  implements  of  rude  and  antiquated  type — 
that  formation  which,  in  the  valley  of  the  Somme  as  on  the  top  of  tiie 
Cromer  eli&,  separates  the  oldest  known  works  of  man  from  all  the  older 
life  of  the  globe.  It  is  clear  that  at  Amiens,  land  which  is  now  a  hun- 
dred and  sixty  feet  above  the  sea,  and  ninety  feet  above  the  Somme,  has 
been  covered  by  fresh  water,  and  remained  submerged  long  enough  for 
deposits  many  feet  in  thickness  to  be  gradually  accumulated.  The  peat 
in  its  upper  layers  contains  Roman  and  Celtic  remains,  and  they  shov^' 
how  little  the  fuse  of  the  country  has  changed  since  the  Romans  md  the 
Gauls  formed  their  sepulchres  in  these  alluvial  beds  above  the  relics  of 
an  earlier  race  of  men. 

The  peat  of  the  valley  of  the  Somme  had,  probably,  required  many 
thousands  of  years  for  its  growth,  as  did  the  peat  mosses  of  Denmark. 
They,  too,  occupy  hollows  in  the  drif^,  and  are  from  ten  to  thirty  feet  in 
depth.  The  remains  they  enclose  indicate  three  distinct  periods  of  civilisa- 
tion in  the  pre-lustoric  inhabitants  of  the  country :  tiie  earliest  of  these 
is  the  "age  of  stone,"  which  seems  to  have  been  oo-extensive  with  the 
period  when  the  Scotch  fir  was  a  native  of  Denmark.  We  are  still  im- 
perfectly acquainted  with  the  Jkuna  of  *^  the  stone  age"  in  Denmark,  but 
there  seems  no  doubt  that  the  elk  and  the  reindeer  flourished  during  the 
accumulation  of  the  Danish  peat,  and  that  the  geographical  conditions  of 
the  Baltic  coast  were  different  in  the  days  of  the  pre-historic  inhftbitants 
from  what  they  are  at  present.  The  native  pine-forests  which  covered 
the  country  before  the  "  age  of  stone"  died  out,  and  gave  place  to  forests 
of  oak,  which  likewise  vanished  and  were  succeeded  by  the  beech,  before 
*<  the  iron  age"  began. 
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The  antiqdiftj  of  what  is  called  '^  the  stone  period/'  is  also  illustrated 
Wncest  isvvBtigatiaiM  ia  tke  sites  of  tlie  old  lake  villages  of  Switserland. 
Bat  dbe  era  of  the  Celtic  occupants,  yrho  have  left  their  mmnd  and 
po&hed  stone  implements  in  so  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  to  whose 
^sntioD  alone  a  less  period  than  six  thousand  years  cannot,  probahly,  he 
■Bgocd^  waa  modem  eonpared  to  that  of  the  perished  race  which  had 
pcceded  thorn  before  even  the  peat  and  the  heds  that  oontaia  the  weapons 
qf  the  stone  period  bad  heen  deposited,  and  before  the  geological  changes 
vtach  gmwm  to  tbe  river  valley  of  the  Somme  its  present  form.  Seeing, 
ihoi,  bow  long  mnet  haw  been  the  duration  of  each  distinct  epoch  in  the 
^mny  o£  tbia  river  valley,  and  that  human  works  occnr  in  formatioiM 
dbt'bekmg  to  every  one  of  those  epochs,  Sir  Charles  Lyell  may  well 
m  that  we  do  not  need  tbe  evidence  of  the  elephant,  rhinoeerce,  hippo- 
wnamns,  benr,  cave^Kon,  and  other  extinct  animals,  to  establish  the  re- 
sole antiquity  of  the  era  when  man  inhabited  this  part  of  France ;  and 
•e  thmk  there  can  be  little  donbt  that  the  race  who  fuhioned  the  rude 
&c  implenicnta  passed  away  before  this  portion  of  the  earth  was  occupied 
\f  the  tribes  of  ^'  the  stone  period." 

It  is  onlj  by  inference  that  our  authot^s  opinion  as  to  the  antiquity  of 
tke  bnman  race  appears,  but  he  seems  to  assign  to  the  flint  hatchets 
feund  in  the  drift  in  England  and  France  an  age  at  all  events  not  less 
tkia  a  himdred  thousand  years.  Nor  does  this  startling  conclusion  rest 
«ly  on  tbe  phenomena  investigated  in  Europe,  for  human  bones  were 
bond  associated  with  the  remains  of  the  Mastodon  in  a  fluviatile  deposit 
st  Natchez,  on  the  Mississippi,  to  which  Sir  Charles  Lyell  is  unable  to 
■Bc:n  a  less  remote  antiquity. 

We  have  not  space  to  enter  upon  those  ethnological  speculations  which 
h^ft  led  more  than  one  eminent  anatomist  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
ipeement  of  tbe  earliest  known  fossil  skull  of  man,  with  many  a  European 
ibll  of  the  present  day,  indicates  that  tbe  first  traces  of  what  Professor 
Haxley  calls  the  primordial  stock  whence  man  has  proceeded,  may  be 
Ift^Eed  for  in  an  epoch  more  distant  from  the  age  of  the  Ehphas  primi- 
fatms  than  that  age  is  from  our  own ! 

The  ^scovery  of  these  flint  implements  has  lately  excited  such 
mersal  interest  that  our  readers  have  probably  met  with  a  descrip- 
tke  of  them.  We  may,  however,  state  that  the  material  of  all  of  them 
iitbe  flint  derived  from  the  chalk.  In  many  instances  it  is  remarkable 
W  fittle  tbe  original  shape,  of  the  flint  has  been  altered  in  its  conversion 
■to  a  wei^on  or  an  implement  Mr.  Evans  divides  these  objects  into 
tozee  daases  :  1st,  flakes  ;  2nd,  weapons  with  acute  point  or  with  rounded 
edge;  drd,  oval  or  almond-shaped  weapons,  with  a  cutting  edge  all 
nmd.  The  greater  number  of  the  flakes  seem  better  adapted  for  knives 
tltta  arrow-beads.  Many  of  the  weapons  have  been  shaped  with  sharp 
P@at3  apparently  for  spear-heads ;  others  seem  to  have  been  intended 
^  tise  vrithout  a  handle,  one  of  the  naturally-rounded  ends  having  been 
k£t  mxcbipped.  None  of  them  have  been  ground  or  polished  as  the 
inplementa  of  ''the  stone  age"  are;  the  edges  are  left  in  the  rough 
ittte  to  which  they  were  reduced  by  chipping.  It  is  remarkable  that 
sone  of  those  found  in  the  cavern  near  Torquay  are  identical  in  form 
^  the  flints  of  oval  type  from  Abbeville.  It  has  been  absurdly  con- 
tesded  that  the  weapon-like  form  is  due  to  natural  conflguration,  or  to 
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some  tendency  of  the  flint  to  that  form  of  fractare.  Bat  the  unifennity 
of  the  three  types  wheresoever  these  ohjects  are  found  throughout  Europe^ 
and  the  sharpness  of  the  cutting  edges,  or  of  the  points  in  the  case  of 
the  pear-shaped  weapons,  cannot  be  due  to  anything  but  derign,  or  be 
anyUiing  but  artificial. 

Finally,  if  these  discoveries  establish  that  man  existed  for  uncounted 
agqs  be&re  the  era  assigned  by  our  chronology  to  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  and  afford  a  startling  view  of  the  duration  of  past  time ;  and  if 
previous  researches  in  geology  proved  that  the  forms  of  fife  represented 
m  Ae  Falseozoic  rocks  were  separated  by  an  inconcmvably  vast  interval 
from  those  which  characterise  tne  secondaiy  life-period  of  the  globe,  and 
by  a  still  longer  time  from  the  assemblage  of  living  creatures  to  which 
man  belongs,  how  wondrous  is  the  view  of  the  Cbbatob  which  they 
reveal!  For  we  find  as  clearly  in  the  organic  structures  that  inhabited 
the  sea  soon  after  the  time  when  a  sea  no  longer  Hfeless  rolled  opon 
tiie  shore,  or  in  the  creatures  by  which  the  earth  was  inhabited  when  the 
flint  implements  were  fiishioned  by  primeval  man,  as  in  the  whole  range 
of  animated  nature  now  around  us,  the  same  proofs  of  the  power,  lite 
providence,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  Eternal. 

W,  S.  G. 


THE  WORTH. 

BT  FBEDEBICK  ENOCH. 

She  has  such  a  sweet  sweet  face. 

And  her  voice  is  so  fall  of  mirth. 
And  her  step  is  so  full  of  grace. 

And  her  heart  so  full  of  worth ; 
There  is  in  the  sweetness  a  spell. 

And  the  mirth  is  the  bloom  of  jest, 
And  language  the  grace  cannot  tell. 

But  the  worth  is  worth  the  rest. 

They  say  that  the  years  will  pale 

llie  sweetness  that  shines  in  her  face. 
And  that  shadows  the  mirth  will  veil. 

And  the  footstep  lose  its  grace : 
Bat  the  spirit,  through  day  and  year. 

Will  change  not,  whate'er  be  the  test. 
And  live,  when  it  passes  from  here. 

The  worth  that  is  worth  the  rest. 
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a  fdscs  ov  pubpub-fatchwobk. 

Bt  Morxshood. 

If  magasne  article  Tentures  on  Greek  quotation  at  all,  and  on  onlj 
<Be^  it  may  be  pretty  confidently  assumed,  on  the  strengtii  of  a  thousand 
operieiieea,  that  ih»  one  selected  will  be  iroKv^ourfioio  &dkaavri9.  Even 
tibs  least  cnltiTated  of  compositoiB  must  be  tolerably  familiar,  one  would 
n^ime,  with  Greek  to  that  extent  ;^which  is  perhaps  as  much  as  can 
h  said  for  many  of  the  purveyors  of  ^*  copy"  for  the  press,  tile  (by  con- 
and  courtesy)  learned  authors  themseWes.  It  were  out  of  all 
,  then,  and  against  all  rule,  by  magazine  law  for  all  such  cases 
I  and  provided,  that  in  an  article  expressly  devoted  to  the  study  of 
ids,  no  mention'of  the  resounding  Homeric  polysyllable  should  be 
But  as  the  quotation  has  got  to  be  rather  a  bore,  we  quote  it 
It  ooee  ;  at  once  to  make  sure  of,  and  have  done  with  it— thereby 
hmmrin^  magaane  tradition  (or  common  law),  satisfying  conscience, 
aai  cslaWishifig  an  average  credit  of  &miliarity,  in  the  original,  with 

that  blind  bard,  who  on  the  Chian  strand 

By  those  d^  sounds  possessed  with  inward  lights 

Bdield  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssee 

Biae  to  the  sweUisg  of  the  voicefal  sea.* 

Any  farther  communication  with  Homer  will  be  most  convenientiy 
enricd  on  through  a  medium,  such  as  Mr.  Fope-^declining  as  may  be 
Ae  ere^  of  that  great  little  man,  as  a  loyal  and  e£Bcient  translator 
6m  the  Greek.  The  disperrion  of  the  malcontent  and  muttering 
tmops,  after  Ulysses  has  partially  appeased  and  effectively  dismissed 
tkoD,  18  described  in  imagery  borrowed  from  the  shore,  whether  Chian 
or  whatever  other  strand,  that  Homer  must  have  loved  to  haunt : 

MnrmTiring  they  move,  as  when  old  Ocean  roars. 

And  heaves  huge  surges  to  the  trembling  shores ; 

The  groaning  ranks  are  burst  with  bellowing  sound. 

The  rocks  remunnur,  and  the  deeps  resoand.f  ( 

So,  too,  at  the  conclusion  of  one  of  Agamemnon's  *^  first-chop"  orations : 

1^  Monarch  spoke :  and  strait  a  murmur  rose. 
Loud  as  the  surges  when  the  tempest  blows. 
That  dash'd  on  broken  rocks  tumultuous  roar. 
And  foam  and  thunder  on  the  stony  shore.} 

In  the  fourth  Book,  the  thronging  of  battalions  to  the  fight  is  compared, 
loth  in  sight  and  sound,  to  billows  that  float  in  order  to  the  shore,  wave 
lolling  behind  wave,  till,  with  growing  storm  of  winds,  '*  the  deeps  arise, 
feam  o'er  the  rocks,  and  thunder  to  the  skies."§     And  in  the  ninth  it  is 

♦  S.  T.  Coleridge,  "  Fancy  in  Nubibus," 

t  Pope's  Homer's  Iliad,  11. 249  $q.  t  Ibid.,  470-3. 

f  IWd^IV.479»j. 
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that  the  host  undertake  a  night  march,  and,  as  thej  tramp  along  in  the 
stillness  of  the  season,  "hear  the  roar  of  murmuring  billows  on  the 
sounding  shore."*  But  enough  eren  of  Popish  Greek,  for  the  *^  general 
reader."  Nor  will  we  overwhelm  him  with  the  din  of  Latin  billow- 
bluster,  percussa  fluctu  UUora^  or  nauseate  him  with  marine  stores  of 
threadbare  epithets,  Et  gemkum  itigentem  pelagi  ptdsataque  saxa  .  .  • 
fractasque  ad  liUora  voces,  to  be  had  ia  snob  plenty,  for  the  asking,  of 
Virgil  and  the  rest. 

Suffice  it  to  take  leave  of  the  aneients,  with  the  remark,  that  not  to 
them,  as  to  melancholy  modems,  does  the  Sea  apoear  to  have  uttered 
doleful  sounds.  Their  epithets  for  wave^music,  and  ours,  differ  in  this 
respect,  almost  as  allegro  from  penseroso.  For  a  later  generation  it  was 
reserved  to  popularise  a  sentimental  song  about  the  Sad  Sea  Waves. 

Grant  him  to  have  been  not  only  stark  blind,  but  a  beggiff  withal,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  bard  on  the  Chian  strand  a^resaid*  heard 
much  sadness  in  the  waves,  or  took  their  music  to  be  set^  as  pervacUnglj 
and  prevailingly  as  plaintively,  in  the  minor  key*  Had  he  iM  means,  as 
no  doubt  with  his  marine  predilections  he  would  have  the  will«  to  retire^ 
like  Lord  Bute,  to  a  maiine  villa,  for  the  last  lostre  or  decade  of  his  life, 
he  would  not,  like  Lord  Bute  at  hie  marine  villa  (on  the  .edge  of  the 
cliff  at  Christchurch,  overlooking  the  Needles  a&d  the  Isle  m  WightX 
have  been  absorbed,  as  Sir  Egerton  Brydges  tells  ua  that  discvdad 
statesman  was,  in  "  the  melancholy  roar  of  the  sea."  Homer  would 
have  detected,  and  delighted  in,  something  more  than  a  monotone,  even 
though  most  musical  most  melancholy,  in  the  voices  of  the  deep. 

We  are  about  to  collate,  from  all  sorts  of  writers,  a  variety  of  allu- 
sions to,  and  as  it  were  subjective  translations,  or  private  interpretations, 
of  the  meanings  of  wave-music.  What  an  eerie  impressiveness  there  is 
in  that  stanza  of  the  old  ballad — needing  no  pictorial  adjectives  to  brings 
out  colour  and  life  : 

0  they  rode  on,  and  ferther  on, 

And  tbey  waded  thro*  rivers  aboon  the  knee, 
And  they  saw  neither  sun  nor  moon, 
Bui  tkey  heard  the  roaring  of  the  eea.^ 

In  another  old  ballad  occurs  an  epithet  that  sounds  oddly  to  modern 
ears,  if  conversant  at  least  with  the  resources  of  modem  slang :  it  is 
where  the  Lass  of  Lochroyan,  in  quest  of  Lord  Gregory,  sees  the  stately 
•tower 

Shining  sae  clear  and  bright, 
Whilk  stood  aboon  ihsi  jawing  wave. 
Built  on  a  rock  of  height.}: 

By  "jawing"  is  meant  "  dashing" — though  the  adept  in  slang  vnll  per- 
adventure  prefer  his  interpretation  of  the  phrase,  as  equally  applicable, 
and  a  deal  more  graphic. 

Spenser  describes  '^  the  surges  hore 

That  'gainst  the  craggy  cliffs  did  loudly  rore. 
And  in  their  raging  surquedry  §  disdaynd 
That  the  fast  earth  affronted  tnem  so  sore. 
And  their  devouring  covetize  restraynd."|| 

*  Pope's  Homer's  Iliad,  IX.  237-8.  f  Thomas  the  Rhymer. 

5  The  Lass  of  Lochroyan.  §  Pride,  presmnption. 

Faerie  Queene,  book  ill.  canto  iv. 
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nomton  is  satisfied  with  a  mere  ''  nought  was  heaid  Bat  the  rough 
odenee  o£  the  dashiag  [t.«.  jawing]  waTe.***  Beattte  lets  his  lone  en* 
thcnast  o&  take  his  way»  musing  onward^  to  the  sounding  shore,  and 
diete  listening  with  '^  pleasing  dread,  to  the  deep  roar  of  the  wide-weU 
teziiig  wares-^t  But  it  is  when  we  get  among  poets  of  the  nineteenth 
oeatmy  that  we  hegin  to  feel  the  emharrassment  of  riches  in  materiel 
fom'  servhr.  Take  Southej  for  instance.  He  compares  a  mystic  murmur 
is  one  of  his  Odes  to  "  the  sound  of  the  sea  when  it  ^akes  on  a  stony 
AanJ'X  He  makes  ThaLiba's  brain,  with  busy  workings,  feel  **  the 
nar  and  raving^  of  the  restless  sea  [roll  your  r's  well,  r-r-reader !],  the 
kandless  waves  that  [double  your  r's  again]  rose  and  rolled  and  rocked : 
lie  everlasting  sound  Opprest  him,  and  the  heaving  infinite."  §  Let  no 
2ader  attempt  aloud  the  above  passage,  whose  double  r's  are  liable  to 
k  taikea  for  douUe  it's. 

A  lew  stanzas  farther  on,  we  are  made  to  mark  how  *'  the  dash  of  the 
sathreaken  deadened,*'  until,  at  their  utmost  bound,  the  waters  <*  silently 
oppled  on  the  rising  rock.* 

Elsewhere  Southey  pictures  some  ancient  temples,  once  resonant  with 
iastrnment  and  song;  and  solemn  dance  of  festive  multitude,  that  now 
dand  apart  in  stem  loneliness,  resisting  the  surf  and  surge  that  beat  in 
nio  on  their  deep  foundations,  and 

Now  as  the  weary  ages  pass  along, 
Hearing  no  voice  save  oT  the  Ocean  flood, 
Whicli  roars  for  ever  on  the  restless  shores ; 

Or  visiting  their  solitary  caves. 
The  lonely  sound  of  winds,  that  moan  around. 

Aeoordant  to  the  raelanoholy  waves.  || 

And  once  more,  the  painful  pilgrims  in  **  Roderick''  are  cheered,  towards 
dtt  end  of  their  course,  by  beholding  the  sea,  *^  the  aim  and  boundary  of 
their  toil,"  on  either  side  ^*  the  white  sand  sparkling  to  the  sun,"  and 
hearing  **  Great  Ocean  with  its  everlasting  voice,  as  in  perpetual  jubilee 
pedum  the  wonders  of  the  Almighty," ^  filling  thus  iae  pauses  of  their 
fervent  orisons. 

Or  take  Wordsworth,  and  ask  Awn,  what  are  the  wild  waves  saying  ? 
And  he  will  tell  you  that  not  only  do  innimierable  voices  fill  the  heavens 
vith  everlasting  harmony,  but  that 

The  towering  headlands,  crovmed  with  mist, 
Their  feet  among  the  billows,  know 
That  Ocean  is  a  mighty  harmonist.** 

Hsewhere,  again  (vmtten  on  a  calm  evening,  at  Calius),  that 

The  gentleness  of  heaven  broods  o'er  the  sea: 
Listen !  the  mighty  Bein^  is  awake, 
And.  doth  with  nis  etemal  motion  make 
A  sound  like  thunder-— everlastiBgly.ft 

In  some  verses  of  his  composed  on  the  Easter  Sunday  which  made  his 
Bxty-third  birthday,  on  a  high  part  of  the  coast  of  Cumberland,  while 


*  Britannia.  f  The  Minstrel,  book  i. 

'  Hie  Warning  Voice,  Ode  ii.  §  Thalaba  the  Destroyer,  book  zii. 

Corse  of  Kehama,  book  zv.  f  Roderick,  the  Last  of  the  Goths,  book  i 
**  On  the  Power  of  Sound.  ff  Miscellaneous  Sonnets,  XXX. 
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on  a  visit  to  his  son,  then  rector  of  Moresby,  near  WhitehaTeuy  Words- 
worth puts  this  characteristic  question  and  answer — after  first  noticing^ 
that  '*  silent,  and  steadfast  as  the  vaulted  sky,  the  boundless  plain  of 
waters  seems  to  lie  in- 
comes that  low  sound  from  breezes  rostling  o'er 

The  grass-crowned  headland  that  conoe»ls  the  shore  ? 

No,  ^  the  earth-voice  of  the  mighty  sea, 

Whbpering  how  meek  and  gentle  he  <»»i  be  !* 

Dorothy,  the  poet's  sister — "  such  heart  was  in  her,  even  then*' — when, 
as  a  little  child,  she  first  heard  the  voice  of  the  sea  from  this  point,  and 
beheld  the  scene  outspread  before  her — including  ''  the  town  and  port  of 
Whitehaven,  and  the  white  waves  breaking  against  its  quays  and  docks** 
—burst  into  tears.  The  Wordsworth  £Eunily  then  lived  at  Cockermouth, 
and  this  hct  was  oftenf  mentioned  among  them  as  indicating  the  sensi- 
bility for  which  she  was  so  remarkable,  and  upon  which  Mr.  de  Quinoey, 
in  his  Lake  Reminiscences,  has  commented  with  such  feeling  eloquence. 
In  1811,  Wordsworth  seems  to  have  had  almost  a  sickness  of  sea 
sounds— during  a  too  prolonged  sojourn  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Cum- 
berland: 

Here  on  the  bleakest  point  of  Cumbria's  shore 

We  sojourn,  stunned  oy  Ocean's  ceaseless  roar- 
so  he  writes  to  Sir  George  Beaumont,  evidently  out  of  humour  with 
himself,  with  outward  things  in  general,  and  with  old  Ocean  in  parti- 
cular: 

Tired  of  my  books,  a  scanty  company ! 

And  tired  of  listening  to  the  boisterous  sea4 

From  Wordsworth  turn  to  Coleridge,  and  his  interpretation  of  marine 
melodies.  From  a  retreat  near  Bridgewater  he  wrote,  m  1795,  in 
answer  to  a  letter  from  Bristol,  stanzas  sixteen  and  sweet,  of  which  this 
is  the  one  to  our  purpose : 

And  hark,  my  Love !    The  sea-breeze  moans 
Thro'  yon  reft  house !    O'er  rolling  stones 

In  bold  ambitious  sweep. 
The  onward-sureing  tides  supply 
The  silence  of  the  dondless  sky 

With  mimic  thunders  deep.§ 

And  here  it  is  he  describes  himself  ''in  black  soul-jaundiced  fit  a  sad 
gloom-pampered  man  to  sit,  and  listen  to  the  roar:  when  mountain 
surges  bellowing  deep,  with  an  uncouth  monster  leap,  plunge  foaming  on 
the  shore."  A  bit  of  wave-painting,  by  the  way,  that  shows  how 
S.  T.  C.  would  have  appreciated  Mr.  Ruskin's  pictorial  analysis  of  a 
composite  wave,  and  his  protest  against  the  pretty  platitudes  that  pass 
current  on  canvas  for  the  real  thing.  We  are  to  be  reproached,  who, 
familiar  with  the  Atiantic,  are  yet,  as  the  Oxford  Graduate  does  reproach 
us,  ready  to  accept  with  faith,  as  types  of  sea,  what  he  calls  the  small 
waves  en  paptUotCy  and  peruke-like  puffs  of  farinaceous  foam,  which  were 

*  Evening  Yoluntariei. 

f  See  W<»dBworth'B  own  Annotations  on  his  Poems,  ed.  1857. 

I  Epistle  to  Sir  Geo.  Beaumont 

%  Lines  written  on  Shurton  Bars. 
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Aft  JB%bt  of  BackliiiyMii  and  his  oompeen .  <*  If  one  could  but  arrest 
'  sears  in  the  fact  of  looking  at  them  with  belief  and  magically 
the  image  of  a  tme  sea-wave,  let  it  roll  np  to  them,  through 
-one  massive  fiUhom's  height  and  rood's  breadUi  of  brincy 
'  them  by  but  once — dividing.  Bed  Sea^like,  on  right  hand  and 
at  least,  setting  dose  before  their  eyes  for  once,  in  inevitable 
tn^  what  a  sea-wave  really  is ;  its  green,  mountainous  giddiness  of 
wnA,  its  overwhelming  crest — heavy  as  iron,  fitfol  as  flame,  clashing 
igaiast  Ae  sky  in  long  cloven  edge — ^its  funowed  flanks,  all  ghastly 
ckar,  deep  in  transparent  death,  but  all  laced  across  with  lurid  nets  of 
ipame,  and  tearing  open  into  meshed  interstices  their  churned  veil  of 
flbcr  £11179  showing  still  the  calm  grey  abyss  below,  that  has  no  fury  and 
m  voiee^  but  is  as  a  grave  always  open,  which  the  green  sighing  mounds 
&  but  hide  for  an  instant  as  tney  pass.  Would  th^,  diuddering  back 
bom  thifl  wave  of  the  true,  implacable  sea,  turn  forthwith  to  the 
pofiUoies  f  *  It  might  be  so,  Mr.  Rnskin  is  constrained  to  suppose ; 
beeaase  that  is  what  we  are  all  doing,  more  or  less,  continually. 

But  to  Coleridge  again.  In  serener  style  and  happier  mood  is  con- 
eoied  and  expressed  his  picture  of  the  *'  pretty  cot"  ne  occupied  a  year 
bter  (1796),  into  whose  chamber- window  peeped  his  garden's  tallest 
nse^  and  whence  he  could  hear 

At  silent  noon,  and  eve,  and  early  mom. 
The  sea's  faint  murmnr.f 

There  it  was,  in  that  cot  o'ergrown  with  white-flower'd  jasmin,  and  the 
koad-leaved  myrtle,  that,  addressmg  his  ''pensive  Sara,^  he  could  enter 
oa  its  list  of  chivms,  this  item, 

The  stilly  murmur  of  the  distant  sea 
Tells  us  of  silenoe.t 

Abont  Scott  there  is  a  much  stroncper  spice  of  the /Homeric  spirit  in 
evoy  respect ;  and  it  shows  itself  in  his  sea  similitudes  inter  alia.  Quite 
Hmner-like  is  the  simile  in  his  description  of  the  Highland  clansmen 
snswering  the  appeal  of  the  grisly  priest,  when  he  uplifted  the  yew  Cross, 
with  aradiema  on  every  recreant  vassal — and  they^  m  response,  clattered 
&Qr  naked  brands. 

And  first,  in  murmur  low, 
Then,  like  the  billow  in  his  course. 
That  far  to  seaward  finds  his  source, 
And  flin^  to  shore  his  mustered  foroe^ 
Burst,  with  loud  roar,  their  answer  hoarse, 

"Woe  to  the  traitor,  woe  !"J 

The  dark  seas  that  encircle  *'  thy  rugged  walls,  Artornish  !"  heave  on  the 
beach  a  softer  wave. 

As  mid  the  tuneful  choir  to  keep 
The  diapason  of  the  Deep.|| 

But  presently  the  same  poem  tosses  us  on  *<  broken  waves,  where  in  white 
foam  the  ocean  raves  upon  the  shelving  shore."^    And  later  again,  <*  the 

*  Buskin:  The  Harbours  of  England,  1856.  f  Meditative  Poems,  I. 

X  llie  Eolian  Harp.  §  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  canto  iii. 

\  The  Lord  of  the  Isles,  c.  1.  f  Ibid.,  L  14. 
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Bhort  dmrk  wav<e6,  heared  to  the  land,  Witk  ceaseless  plash  kissM  d&S  or 
sand : — It  was  a  slumbrous  sound."*  Nor  maj  we  fofget  the  sacred 
uusic  of  Nature's  cathedral  in  the  isle  of  StafFa — whose  columns  seeib  to 
rise,  and  arches  to  head,  as  in  a  Minster  erected  to  her  Maker's  praise: 

Nor  of  a  theme  less  solemn  tells 
That  mighty  surge,  that  ebbs  and  swells. 
And  still,  between  each  awful  panse, 
Eiom  the  high  Tanlt  an  answer  draws. 
In  varied  tone  prolong'd  and  high, 
That  mocks  the  orgairs  mekidy.t 

In  Byron  we  have  a  "  little  billow  crost  By  some  low  rock  or  shelve,  that 
made  it  fret  Against  the  boaudary  it  scarcely  wet.^j:  With  Hartley 
Coleridge  we  hear  ''the  manysounding  seas,  and  all  their  varioos 
harmonies : 

The  tumbting  tempest's  dismal  roar. 

On  the  waste  and  wreck-strew'd  shore — 

The  howl  and  the  wail  of  the  prison'd  waves, 

CWouring  in  the  ancient  caves. 

Like  a  sti£d  pain  that  asks  for  pity : — 

and  with  him  too  we  hear  ^  the  sea  at  peace," 

Lost  in  one  soft  and  multitadinoiis  ditty, 
Most  like  the  murmur  of  a  far-off  city.  | 

In  Delta  Moir,  *<  Remotest  Ocean's  tongue  is  heard  Declaiming  to  his 
ishind  shores;"  and  in  Fesius  Bailey,  "  the  low  lispings  of  night's  silvery 
aeas."!!  There  is  a  fine  scene  in  one  of  Henry  Taylor's  poetical  dramas, 
on  the  sea-shore  near  Hastings,  where  Leolf  revisits  the  rocks  that  be* 
held  his  boyhood — ^'  Here  again  I  stand,  Again  and  on  the  solitary 
shore  Old  ocean  plays  as  on  an  instrument  Making  that  ancient  music, 
when  not  known !"  Again  upon  his  ear,  '*  as  in  the  season  of  susceptive 
jTOuth,  the  mellow  murmur  falls" — but  finds  the  sense  dulled  by  dis- 
temper; shall  he  say — by  time  P^  Emma  coming  in,  finds  him  dis- 
coursing to  the  sea  of  ebbs  and  flows ;  explaining  to  the  rocks 

How  from  the  excavating  tide  they  win 
A  voice  poetic,  solacing  though  sad. 
Which,  when  the  passionate  winds  revisit  them, 
Gives  utterance  to  the  injuries  of  time.** 

Another  character,  in  another  mood,  in  another  play,  of  the  same 
author's, 

Hears  the  low  plash  of  wave  o'erwhelming  wave. 

The  loving  lullaby  of  mother  Ooean.ff 

For  mainly  it  is  the  mood  of  the  man  that  makes  or  mars  the  music  of 
the  waters,  and  determines  the  key  they  are  set  in,  major  or  minor,  glad- 
some or  drear. 

When  Forester  and  Anthelia  meet  at  sunrise  on  the  beach,  in  Mr. 

*  The  Lord  of  the  Isles,  c.  iiL  28.        f  Canto  iv.  11.        t  ^^^  J<i^>  ^  ^' 

§  Poems  by  Hartley  Coleridge,  1. 125-6. 

II  Domestic  Yerses  by  Delta,  p.  135 ;  The  My8tic,.by  P.  J.  Bailey,  p.  115. 

i  Edwin  the  Fair,  Act  II.  Sc  2.  .♦♦  Ibid. 

tt  Isaac  Comnenus,  Act  II.  Sc.  1. 
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Peteoek'fl  qnaMrGocilk  fictioiiy— ehe  nfttinnf  on  a  Toek»  and  lUtening  to 
liM  iidi  «^  the  wavea,  like  a  Nereid  to  Triioa's  sheU-^-the  gentlemaa 
waarkiy  *'  Tim  moEnisg  is  fine  and  clear,  aad  the  wind  blows  over  the 
sea.  Yei  thas,  to  »e  aJb  least,  if  not  a  cheerful  tceoe.''  '*Nor  to  me»" 
Mbs  Melifieoiirt  repliet.  ^*  But  our  long  habits  of  assodation  with  the 
nsnd  of  the  winds  and  the  waters,  have  given  them  to  ns  a  voice  of 
wAbAoIj  anajesty :  a  voioe  not  aodible  by  those  little  children  who  are 
fkjing  jofidffir  on  the  sbox«.  To  them  all  scenes  are  cheerfdL  It  ia  the 
■flcmng  of  life :  it  is  infaBoy  that  makes  thraa  so."*    ' 

TUa  Boa  J  serve  to  remind  us  of  those  exquisite  four  stanzas,  a  deed 
dthoata  name  of  Mr.  Tennyson's,  in  which  we  hear  the  fisherman's  boy 
Si  he  shoots  with  his  sister  at  play,  and  the  sailor  lad  singing  merrily  in 
Im  boat,  while  the  poet  can  but  utter,  in  his  bereavement  and  bewilder- 
■est  of  gisef,  the  iterated  burthen,  "  Break,  break,  break,  on  thy  cold 
grey  atones,  O  Seal"  unable  to^  though  yearning  to,  utter  the  thoughts 
that  arise  in  hSaa. 

Snely  that  is  ihe  murmur  of  the  summer  sea  upon  the  summer  sands 
k  Devon  fiir  away»  we  overiiear  Mr.  Kingsley  saying,  in  a  garden 
ikspsody  of  his.  He  shut^  his  eyes  and  listens.  '^  I  hear  the  innumerable 
waveleta  spend  themselves  gently  upon  the  shore,  and  die  away  to  rise 
spin.  And  vrith  the  innumeraUe  wave-sighs  come  innumerable  memories, 
nd  &oea  u4iich  I  shall  never  see  again  upon  ttus  earth.  *  I  will  not  teU 
even  jnaa^  of  that,  old  &iend."t 

*"  I  hsm  a  brilliant  Scotch  friend,"  wrote  Thomas  de  Quinoey,  more 
then  a  quarter  of  a  century  since^  ''  who  cannot  walk  on  the  sea-shore-*- 
vitkiii  sight  of  its  ayript6fum  yt\a<rfia,  the  multitudinous  laughter  of  its 
waves,  or  within  hearing  of  its  resounding  uproar,  because  tiiey  faring  up, 
bf  finiEa  of  old  aseociation,  too  insupportably  to  his  mind,  the  agitation  of 
Ue  l^itiarisig,  but  too  fervid  youtn.":^  We  have  been  accustomed  to 
iieatify  this  friend  with^Profeaeor  Wilson,  though  there  may  be  ] 


ID  ibe  writings  of  Christo^er  North  that  may  seem  opposed  to  the  iden* 
Ideation.  The  following  excerpt  from  the  NoeUs^  however,  has  some- 
tkiz^  of  a  corroborating  character.  The  Ettrick  Shepherd  is  the  speaker. 
"I  a>nldna  thole,"  he  says,  "  to  leeve  on  the  sea-shore.**  "  And  pray  why 
act,  James  ?*'  asks  Sir  l^t  James  answers  :  ''  That  everlastin  thunner 
see  disturbs  my  imagination,  that  my  soul  has  nae  rest  in  its  ain  solitude, 
kst  heeomes  transfuMd  as  it  were  into  the  michty  ocean,  a*  its  thochts  as 
wild  as  the  waves  that  keep  foamin  awa  into  naething,  and  then  breakin 
bsek  again  into  transitory  life — for  ever  and  ever  and  ever-^as  if  neither 
in  sunshine  nor  moonlicht,  that  roultitudiaous  tamultaousness,  frae  the 
first  creation  o'  the  warld,  had  ever  ance  been  stilled  in  the  blessedness  o' 
pafectsleep.*'§ 

The  sea  drowns  out  humanity  and  time,  says  Dr.  Oliver  Holmes ;  it  has 
BO  sympathy  with  either,  for  it  belongs  to  eternity,  and  of  that  it  sings 
its  monotonous  song  for  ever  and  ever. 

Tet  he  owns  his  wish  for  '^  a  little  box  by  the  sea-shore."  For  he 
diould  love  to  gaze  out  on  what  he  calls  the  "  wild  feline  element"  from 

*  Melincourt,  ch.  xx. 

f  Eingsley's  MiBcellanies,  vol.  i.  **  My  Winter-Garden." 
X  De  Quinoey's  Autobiographic  Sketches,  vol.  il  ch.  iv. 
^octes  Ambrotiane,  May,  1830. 
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a  front  mndow  of  his  own,  just  as  he  should  lore  to  look  on  a  cafed 
panther,  and  see  it  stretch  its  shining  length,  and  then  cnri  orer  and  lap 
its  smooth  sides,  and  by-and-hy  begin  to  lash  itself  into  rage  and  show 
its  white  teeth  and  spring  at  its  bm,  and  howl  the  ciy  of  its  mad,  bat, 
to  him,  harmless  foxy.  So  should  he  love  to  **  listen  to  the  great  Hquid 
metronome  as  it  beats  its  solemn  measure,  steadily  swinging  when  the 
solo  or  duet  of  human  life  began,  and  to  swing  just  as  steadily  after  the 
human  chorus  has  £ed  out,  and  man  is  a  fossil  on  its  shores.'^* 

Of  the  yeritable  enunciation  of  Ocean-speech,  by  the  way,  Dr.  Holmes 
instructs  us  in  a  later  workf — his  physiological  romance  of  a  serpentine 
damosel — that  it  is  with  sharp  semivowel  consonantal  sounds-^s4— 
that  the  sea  talks ;  leaving  all  pure  vowel  sounds  for  the  winds  to  breathe 
over  it»  and  all  mutes  to  the  unyielding  earth. 

M.  Michelet  describes  the  earth  listening,  in  ^lent  repose,  to  the  plaints 
and  menaces,  *'  les  plaintes,  les  coleres  du  vieil  Oc^n  qui  frappe,  recule 
et  refrappe,  avec  des  rimes  solennelles."  And  these  **  solemn  rhymes" 
he  pitehes  in  a  deep  bass, — <' Basse  profonde  qu'on  entend  moins  de 
I'oreille  que  de  la  poitrine,  qui  heurte  moins  le  rivage  encore  que  le  cceur 
de  I'homme.  Avertissement  m^lancholique.  '  C'est  comme  un  appel 
r^gulier  que  hat  le  balancier  du  temps."^  This  balander  answers  to  Dr. 
Holmes's  liquid  metronome.  And  the  basso  prqfando  suggests  a  passage 
in  another  popular  American, — Mr.  Herman  Melville's  picture  of  the 
coral  reef  belt  off  Tahiti,  *'  thundering  its  distent  bass  upon  the  ear  [to 
make  a  base  pun,  we  might  call  it  the  Bass  Rock],  like  the  unbroken  roar 
of  a  cataract.  Dashing  for  ever  against  their  coral  rampart,"§  he  com- 
pares diem,  in  the  distence,  to  a  line  of  rearing  white  chargers,  reined  in, 
tossing  their  white  manes,  and  bridling  with  feam. 

While  touching  on  American  authorship,  let  us  glance  at  a  verse  or  two 
of  Professor  Longfellow's  attuned  to  wave-harmonies.  An  awakened 
conscience  he  hexametrically  compares  to  the  sea  when  moaning  and 
tossing,  **  beating  remorseful  and  loud  the  muteble  sands  of  the  sea- 
shore.'^ll  At  another  time  we  have  this  militory  metephor :  **  Gleamed 
far  off  the  crimson  banners  of  mornbg ; 

Under  them  loud  on  the  sands,  the  serried  billows,  advancing, 
Eired  along  the  Ime,  and  in  regular  order  retreated."^ 

In  his  Golden  Legend  again,  Elsie,  coming  forth  from  her  chamber 
upon  the  terrace,  listens  to  the  solenm  litany  that  begins  in  rocky 
caverns,  ^^  as  a  voice  that  chants  alone  to  the  pedals  of  the  organ,  in 
monotonous  undertone ; 

And  anon  from  shelving  beaches 
And  shallow  sands  beyond. 
In  snow-white  robes  uprismg 
The  ghostly  choirs  respond,*^— 

or,  as  Prince  Henry  phrases  it,  the  effect  is  that  of  ^*  Cecilia's  organ 
sounding  in  the  seas."** 

*  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-table,  ch.  xi. 

j*  Elsie  Venner,  ch.  ziz. 

i  L'Amour,  par  J.  Micbelet,  1.  v.  ch.  r. 

§  Omoo;  or  Adventures  in  the  South  Seas,  ch.  IxxL 

II  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  IV.  f  Ibid.,  Y. 

**  Qolden  Legend:  The  Inn  at  Genoa. 
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WartoQ  pictures  the  ''  moiher  of  maaiDgSy  Contemplation  sage,"  gazing 
■teadfiMt  on  the  spangled  Tault  (her  **  grotto  stands  upon  the  topmost 
loek  of  Teoerifie"), 

while  mormnn  indistinct 

Of  distant  billows  soothe  her  pensiYe  ear 
TVith  hosne  snd  hollow  sounds  * 

Tlie  trateller  in  Cornwall  may  descend  into  mines  the  ramifications  of 
whsdi  extend  for  miles,  and  which,  as  in  that  of  Botallack,  run  fiir  and 
fap  beneath  the  bed  of  the  Atlantic.  ''  He  maj  there  listen  to  the 
booinin^  of  the  wares  and  the  grating  of  tiie  stones,  as  they  are  rolled  to 
ad  ho  over  his  head,** — soun£  by  which  the  miners  themselves,  we  are 
toUjf  are  at  times  appalled  and  dnven  from  their  work,  and  which  thej, 
9  a  matter  of  course,  connect  with  quaint  legends  and  wild  super* 


In  the  lyrics  of  one  who  for  a  dosen  years  and  more  (1831  to  1842) 
vts  ahnost  uoiformly  the  successful  candidate  for  the  Seatonian  prize,  we 
fatsnto 

^the  g^t  sea's  eternal  roar, 

AdYandng  or  retreating. 
That  seems,  as  on  the  ear  afar. 
It  Ms  so  deep  snd  reffolar. 

The  poise  oi  natnre  oeating.f 

Barxj  Cornwall  has  a  Salvator-like  sketch  of  ^'  white-browed  cliffs  that 
bep  watch  above  the  toiling  Deep,** 

Listening  there,  night  and  day. 

What  the  troubled  waters  say ; 

For  they  often  writhe  and  moan,  % 

From  the  mid  Atlantic  blown, 

And  will  teUTOu  ^tly  tales 

Of  what  be&Ueth  m  the  gales. 

Till  you  steal  onto  your  rest 

With  a  pain  upon  your  breast.  § 

fo  Walter  Scott  enhances  the  sombre  effect  of  the  catastrophe  in  his 
"Bride  of  LAmmermoor"  by  the  sound  he  makes  us  overhear  from  the 
pojectinfir  cliff.  Wolf's  Crag,  that  beetles  on  the  German  Ocean.  <<The 
loar  of  Uie  sea  had  long  announced  their  approach  to  the  cliffii,  on  the 
tBnmut  of  which,  like  the  nest  of  some  sea-eagle,  the  founder  of  the 
feitatiee  had  perched  his  eyry.  ...  A  wilder,  or  more  disconsolate 
dwelfing,  it  was  perhaps  difficult  to  conceive.  The  sombrous  and  heavy 
sound  of  the  billows,  successively  dashing  against  the  rocky  beach  at  a 
profound  distance  beneath,  was  to  the  ear  what  the  landscape  was  to  the 
eje — a  symbol  of  unvaried  and  monotonous  melancholy,  not  unmingled 
mth  honor."!! 

In  his  dreamy  musings  on  the  sea-shore,  there  comes  a  mood  in  which 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne  exclaims :  *'  Get  ye  all  gone,  old  friends,  and  let 

*  Thos.  Warton.  Pleasures  of  Melancholy. 

iBiogr.  and  Criticism  flrom  the  Times,  First  Series,  p.  246. 
Foema  by  T.  E.  Hankinaon,  **  St.  Paul." 
Dramatic  Scenes,  by  Baity  Cornwall,  pp.  336-7. 
Bxide  of  Lanunermoor,  penultimate  chapter. 
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me  listeD  to  the  nmnmir  of  the  sea, — a  melancholy  Toioe,  hut  less  sad 
than  yours.  Of  what  mysteries  is  it  telling  ?  Of  sunken  ships,  and 
whereabouts  they  lie  ?  Of  islands  afar  and  undiscoTered,  whose  tawny 
children  are  unconscious  of  other  islands  and  continents,  and  deem  the 
stars  of  heaven  their  nearest  neighbours  ?  Nothing  of  all  this  ?  What 
then  ?  Has  it  talked  for  so  many  ages,  and  meant  nothing  all  the  while  ? 
No ;  for  those  ages  find  utterance  in  the  sea's  unchanging  voice,  and 
warn  the  listener  to  withdraw  his  interest  from  mortal  vicissitudes,  and 
let  the  infinite  idea  of  eternity  pervade  his  soul."* 

At  once  the  reader  is  reminded,  no  doubt,  of  Kttle  Paul  Dombej 
waking,  starting  up,  and  sitting  to  Ksten.  What  at?  His  sister  Florence 
asks  him  what  he  thought  he  heard.  "  I  want  to  know  what  it  says,"  he 
answered,  looking  steadily  in  her  face.  **  The  sea,  Floy,  what  is  it  that 
it  keeps  on  saying  ?**  She  told  him  that  it  was  only  the  noise  of  the 
rollmg  waves.  *'  Tes,  yes,"  he  siud :  *'  but  I  know  that  they  are  alwajrs 
saying  something.  Always  the  same  thing.  What  place  is  over  there  ?" 
He  rose  up,  looking  eagerly  at  the  horizon. — She  told  him  that  there  was 
another  country  opposite,  but  he  said  he  didn't  mean  that ;  he  meant 
ferther  away — farther  away!  .  .  .  And  very  often  afterwards,  in  the 
midst  of  their  talk,  he  would  break  off,  to  try  to  understand  what  it  was 
that  the  waves  were  always  saying ;  and  would  rise  up  in  his  couch  to 
look  towards  that  invisible  region,  far  away.f 

And  when  the  gentle  child  is  dying, — sister's  and  brother's  arms 
wound  around  each  other,  while  the  golden  light  comes  streaming  in,  and 
fiEdls  upon  them,  locked  together,  he  says :  ^'  How  fast  the  river  runSy 
between  its  green  banks  and  the  rushes,  Floy !  But  it's  very  near  the 
sea.  I  hear  the  waves !  They  always  said  so  V*  And  presently  he  tells 
her  that  the  motion  of  the  (imaginary)  boat  upon  the  stream  is  lulling 
nim  to  rest — Years  after  the  little  boy  is  at  rest,  for  ever,  Florence  finds 
herself,  with  a  tender  melancholy  pleasure,  again  on  the  old  ground  so 
sadly  trodden,  yet  so  happily,  and  thinks  of  him  in  the  quiet  place,  where 
he  and  she  have  many  and  many  a  time  conversed  together,  *'  with  the 
water  welling  up  about  his  couch.  And  now,  as  she  sits.pensire  there, 
she  hears  in  the  wild  low  murmur  of  the  sea,  his  little  story  told  again, 
his  very  words  repeated,  and  finds  that  all  her  life  and  hopes,  and  griefs, 
since, — have  a  portion  in  the  burden  of  the  marvellous  song." 

And  once  again,  in  after  days,  she  stands  on  deck  by  moonlighti — and 
her  husband  holds  her  to  his  heart,  and  they  are  very  auiet,  and  the 
stately  ship  goes  on  serenely.  ^'  As  I  hear  the  sea,'*  says  Florence,  "  and 
sit  watching  it,  it  brings  so  many  days  into  my  mind.  It  makes  me  think 

so  much **     "  Of  Paul,  my  love.     I  know  it  does."—"  Of  Paul  and 

Walter.''  And  the  voices  in  the  waves  are  always  whispering  to  Florence, 
in  their  ceaseless  murmuring,  of  love, — of  love,  eternal  and  illimitable,  not 
bounded  by  the  confines  of  the  world,  or  by  the  end  of  time,  but  ranging 
still,  beyond  the  sea,  beyond  the  sky,  to  the  invisible  country  far 
aw^lj! 

Tlie  author  of  "  The  Portent" — since  known  to  be  Mr.  G.  Macdonald 
—describes  the  midnight  sensations  of  his  enamoured  tutor — over  whom, 

*  Twice-told  Tales :  Foot-prints  on  the  Sea^shore. 

t  Dombey  and  Son,  eh.  viii. 

;  Cf.  Dombey  and  »on,  pp.  79, 108, 144, 160,  409,  576. 
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IS  Jk  kjy  the  ietUng  tMme  that  he  wm  in  bed  in  a  OMtie,  on  the  8ea« 
Aoie ;  that  tlie  wiod  was  coming  from  the  sea  erery  now  and  Aen  in 
iSIl  eerie  aongfas;  and  that  "the  wares  were  falling  with  a  kind  of 
tkmftfbl  tone  vpon  the  beach,  mormuring  many  malectictions,  and  wins- 
paiag  many  keen  and  erael  portents,  as  they  drew  back,  hisnng  and 
gnglmg,  through  the  millioD  narrow  ways  of  the  pebbly  ramparts."* 

A  contemporary  French  poet,  or  playwright,  which  you  will,  makes  his 
vBj  French  Lfondre  remind  Hero,  that  in  their  dainty  dalliance  under 
Ifiwikiefj  they  had  nothing  else  to  echo  their  iendres  iangloU^ 

Que  lea  chuchotements  de  la  mer  aux  grands  flots. 
Us  chantaient  sur  le  herd,  melaat  leurs  rumeura  foUes 
Anx  doux  mots»  aux  baisers  plus  doux  que  les  paroles.f 

Mr.  Browning  has  a  pretty  conceit  about  these  tranquil  ehuchotementt 
klamtr: 

One  dore  is  ansverinj^  in  trust 

The  water  eyery  minute, 
Tkmking  so  soft  a  murmur  must 
Have  ner  mate's  cooing  in  it ; 
So  softly  doth  earth's  beauty  round 
Infuse  itself  in  ocean's  sound,  j:. 

haodMT  poem,  she  pictures  a  '^diff  disrupt,"  disclosing  the  line  where 
«th  and  ooeaa  meet,  ^  the  solemn  confluence  of  the  two  :*' 

You  can  bear  them  as  they  greet ; 
Ton  can  hear  that  eyermore 
Distance-softened  noise,  more  old 
Than  Nereid's  singing, — the  tide  spent 
Joining  soft  issues  with  the  shore 
In  harmony  of  discontent, — 
And  when  you  harken  to  the  grave 
Lamenting  of  the  underwave. 
You  must  believe  in  earth's  communion. 
Albeit  you  witness  not  the  union.  § 

Coonderiog  tihe  fiimily  tragedy  which  overtook  her,  and  in  which  the 
«a  played  ao  cruel  a  part,^-devouring  her  brothers  before  her  eyes, — 
te  poetess  must  have  had  a  profound  and  shrinking  awe,  an  almost 
^eistitioaa  terror,  of  the  varied  voices  as  well  as  guileful  aspects  of  the 

On  the  strength,  and  in  the  bitterness,  of  that  baleful  experience,  might 
^  have  penned  such  a  couplet  as  that  of  Owen  Meredith's, 

And  the  blear^yed  filmy  sea  did  boom 
With  his  old  mysterious  hungering  sound.  |I 

AlloOors,  it  ia  notorious,  as  Mr.  de  Quincey  remarks,  are  superstitioiM ; 
partly,  he  supposes,  from  looking  out  so  much  upon  the  wildemest  of 
^es,  empty  of  all  human  life, — for  mighty  solitudes  are  generally  fear- 
^ted  and  fear-peopled.     "  Now  the  sea  is  often  peopled,  amidst  its 

*  The  Portent,  part  ili..  The  Omen  Fulfilled. 

t  Hifiro  et  Leandre,  drame,  par  M.  Louis  Ratisbonne. 

i  £.  Barrett  Browning,  An  Island. 

§  The  Soul's  Travelling. 

Q  The  Earl's  Return,  32. 
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rayings,  with  what  seem  innumerable  haman  ▼oices— «ueh  voieeSy  or  as 
ominoiu,  as  what  were  heard  bj  Kubla  Khan — 'ancestral  voices  pro- 
phesying war ;'  oftentimes  laughter  mixes,  from  a  distance  (seeming  to 
come  aUo  from  distant  times,  as  well  as  distant  places),  with  the  uproar 
of  waters."*    Hood's  Hero  says  to  her  Leander, 

Or  bid  me  apeak,  and  I  will  tell  thee  tales 
Which  I  have  framed  out  of  the  noise  of  waves. 

One  other  bit  of  marine  word-painting,  or  word-music,  or  both  in  one, 
we  must  give  from  Owen  Meredith  : 

And  when  the  dull  sky  darkened  down  to  the  edges. 
And  the  keen  frost  kindled  in  star  and  spar. 
The  sea  might  be  known  by  a  noise  on  tne  ledges 
Of  the  long  crags,  gathering  power  from  afar 
Thro'  his  roaring  bays,  and  crawling  back 
Hissing,  as  o'er  the  wet  pebbles  he  dragg'd 
His  skirt  of  foam  fray'd,  dripping,  and  jog^d, 
And  reluctantly  fell  aown  the  smooth  hoUow  shell 
Oftheni^tt 

For  relief  by  contrast,  glance  at«a  fragment  by  the  author  of  "  Violenzia," 
— in  which  we  see  him  stand  on  the  reedy  margin  of  a  waste  and  shallow 
shore,  listening  to  ''  far  Ocean's  low  continuous  roar  Over  the  flats  and 
sand.'' 

The  wide  grey  skv  hangs  low  above  the  vei^. 

No  white-winged  sea-bird  flies ; 
No  sound,  save  tne  eternal-sounding  surge. 
With  equal  fall  and  riae4 

From  Thomas  Hood  the  Elder  we  might  cite  passages  to  the  point 
more  than  we  may.  As  where  he  describes  a  certain  mystic  and  "  hollow, 
hollow,  hollow  sound,  as  is  that  dreamy  roar  when  distant  billows  boil  and 
bound  alone  a  shingly  shore.''§  Or  where  his  Hero  (italicised  as  a  cUs- 
tmction  wim  a  difference  from  Mons.  Ratisbonne's,  in  the  ehucholemenU 
de  la  mer  drame,  previously  quoted)  thus  importunes  her  dead  Leander: 

Now,  lay  thine  ear  against  this  golden  sand. 
And  thou  shalt  hear  the  music  of  the  sea. 
Those  hollow  tunes  it  plays  against  the  land, — 
Is't  not  a  rich  and  wondroas  melody? 
I  have  lain  hours,  and  fancied  in  its  tone 
I  heard  the  languages  of  ages  gone.|| 

But  how  part  with  Thomas  Hood,  upon  any  subject,  without  a  snatch  of 
the  grote8(|ue  P     Be  our  last  excerpt  from  him,  then,  that  stanza  which 
tells  how  his  jolly  mariner,  the  tallest  man  of  diree,  who  stood  away  from 
•  land  trusting  to  a  charm,  now 

-; — heard,  upon  the  sandy  bank. 
The  distant  breakers  roaring, — 
A  groaning  intermitting  sound. 
Like  Gog  and  Magog  snoring  !^ 

*  De  Qoinoey,  Autobiographic  Sketches,  vol  L  p.  833. 

t  The  Earl's  Return,  IV.  t  Poems  by  W.  C  Roicoe,  L  68. 

§  The  Elm  Tree.  |  Hero  and  Leander,  st.  68.  f  The  Sea-Spell. 
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Or  how  close  erea  so  fragmentaiy  a  cold  collation  as  thiS|  of  scraps 
ad  simdiiesy  all  however  with  a  flavour,  more  or  less,  of  (as  Godfrey 
Moss  would  say)  the  briny, — some  of  them  possibly  redolent,  like  Trin- 
eilo's  moDster,  of  a  very  ancient  fish-like  smell,  stale  and  sickly, — how 
wind  it  up  without  a  dip  into  Tennyson,  already,  but  quite  cursorily, 
■sd  fior  the  nonce  ?  Roam  through  the  picture-galleries  of  his  Palace 
if  Arty  and  one  mystic  picture  in  chiaro'scuro  you  will  notice  of,  in  strange 
isads^  a  traveller  walking  slow,  in  doubt  and  g^at  perplexity,  who, 
sbottly  before  moon-rise,  hears  the  low  moan  of  an  unknown  sea ;  and 
ksows  not  if  it  be  thunder,  or  a  sound  of  rocks  thrown  down,  or  one  deep 
cxy  of  great  wild  beasts.*  Around  his  Ulysses  the  deep  moans  "  with 
fl»ny  voices."     His  mad-lover  in  ^<  Maud"  is  seen 

Listening  now  to  the  tide  in  its  broad-flung  shin-wreoking  roar. 
Now  to  the  scream  of  a  madden'd  beach  dragg'a  down  by  the  wave.f 

Elsewhere,  standing  by  Maud's  garden-gate,  he  hears  no  sound  but 
"the  voice  of  the  long  sea- wave  as  it  swell'd  Now  and  then  in  the  dim- 
gzej  dawn."^  Or  again  he  asks,  "  Is  that  enchanted  moan  only  the 
swdl  Of  the  long  waves  tliat  roll  in  yonder  bay  ?"§  But  turn  rather  to 
Ae  ^  pleasant  shore,  and  in  the  hearing  of  tne  wave,"  where  they  laid 
Idm  of  whom  the  poet  wrote  in  memariam, — when  the  Danube  to  the 
Severn  gave  the  darkened  heart  that  beat  no  more : 

There  twice  a  day  the  Severn  fills ; 

The  salt  sea-water  passes  by. 

And  hushes  half  the  bubbling  Wje, 
And  makes  a  silence  in  the  hUis.H 

And  in  the  same  pathetic  strains  it  is  that  we  hear  '*  the  moanings  of  the 
homeleaa  sea.*^ 

In  Mr.  Alexander  Smith  the  stars  in  their  courses  seem  to  fight  against 
^  sea  for  redundancy  in  store  of  similitudes.  Star-studded  and  be- 
jangled,  regardless  of  expense,  was  his  earliest  poem ;  nor  is  it  quite 
cotaia  that  the  Sea  is  distanced  in  the  competition.  When  autumn 
Bgfata  are  dark  and  mopnless,  to  the  level  sands  his  hero  betakes  him, 
''there  to  hear,  o'erawed, 

The  old  Sea  moaning  like  a  monster  pained." 

The  lady  had  a  cousin  once,  whom  she  describes  as  having  been  "  unlan- 
gMged." 

^like  the  earnest  sea. 

Which  strives  to  gain  an  utterance  od  the  shore. 
But  ne'er  can  shape  unto  the  listening  hills 
The  lore  it  gathered  in  its  awful  age ; 
The  crime  for  which  'tis  lashed  by  cruel  winds. 
To  shrieks,  mad  spoomings  to  the  frighted  stars ; 
The  thought,  pain,  grief,  within  its  labouring  heart. 

Another  dramatis  persond  suggests,  after  a  pause, 

The  garrulous  sea  is  talking  to  the  shore, 

Xet  us  go  down  and  hear  the  greybeard's  speech. 


•  The  IVOace  of  Art. 

t  Maud,  IIL 

J  Ibid.,  XIV.  4. 
<Ibid.,X7CXV. 

flWd^XVIILS. 
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Ihej  go,  aocordmgiy.     And  preeeotly  one  of  the  auditon  rennfks : 

Our  friend,  the  sea,  has  left 

His  paramour  the  shore ;  naked  she  lies. 
Ugly  and  black  and  bare.    Hark  how  he  moans ! 
The  pain  is  in  his  heart.    Inconstant  fool ! 
HewiU • 

but  what  be  will,  ia  better  lef^  unquoted.  In  another  poem  of  Mr. 
Smith's,  a  youth  steps  forth,  bright-haired  as  a  star,  who  recites  the 
various  places  and  objects  in  which  he  has  seen  Beauty, — ^'  and  oft  on 
moonless  nights,  has  heard  it  in  the  white  and  wailing  fringe  that  runs 
along  the  coast  from  end  to  end."t  And  in  the  first  of  his  Sonnets  the 
same  poet  has  it,  though  more  as  man  than  poet. 

The  Sea  complains  upon  a  tliniMOTiii  shores : 
Sea-like  we  moan  for  ever. 


THE  INVASION  OF  THE  CEIMEA. 
Br  A  CttiMCAN  Officer. 

IV. 

As  the  immense  English  armada  drew  near  the  French,  there  flew 
out  from  the  mast-head  of  the  Vilh  de  Paris  certain  bright  bits  of  bant- 
ing signalising  proposition  for  a  conference  of  chiefs,  which  conference 
became  known  as  that  of  the  **  timides  avis.'*  There  being  tonoe  sea  on. 
Lord  Raglan  would  hare  been  unable  to  ascend  the  nde  of  the  VUie  de 
Paris,  and  he  therefore  deputed  Colonel  Steel  to  take  his  place.  Admiral 
Dundas  and  this  officer  presented  themselves,  therefore,  on  board  the 
French  flag-ship,  where  an  unsigned  paper  was  read,  purporting  to  be  the 
opinion  of  several  principal  officers  of  the  French  army.  It  contained 
a  remonstrance  to  the  proposed  landing-place  of  Katscha,  and  of  even 
any  but  at  Kaffii,  a  place  no  less  than  seventy  miles  from  the  object  o£ 
attack !  Here  it  was  advised  that  the  army,  in  the  event  of  its  not  being 
able  to  march  on  Sebastopol,  which  was  considered  probable,  should 
quietly  intrench  itself  for  the  winter,  and  postpone  operations  till  spring. 
This  protest  was  more  especially  directed  against  Marshal  St.  Arnaud 
himself,  for  Katscha  was  throughout  the  pet  spot  he  had  selected  for 
landing  at,  and  continued  to  be  so  even  after  the  annies  were  on  shore. 
But,  to  use  Mr.  Kinglake's  words,  he  ^  thought  that  the  weight  attach- 
ing to  the  combined  opinion  of  all  the  protesting  officers  was  too  great 
to  warrant  him  in  meeting  th^r  interposition  with  reproof  or  inattention," 
and  he  referred  it  to  the  Englbh,  and  declared  his  intention  of  abiding 

*  A  Life-Draua,  by  Alex.  Smith,  pp.  45,  62,  115, 120, 
f  An  Evening  at  Home. 
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Iff  Lord  Bagkm't  deciskm.  The  coafamioe  w»  tfaerafors  acyowmedl  to 
Lind  Raglsa*s  awii9fee«mer,  the  CmraioCj  where  Sir  Edmund  Lyons  was 
tl»  pmseBt,  and  it  was  than  detsrvuned  a  fresh  reeonnaissBnee  sboakl 
be  BHida^  bat  by  no  meaas  io  the  distctson  of  Kaffa.  For  this  purpose 
Jfmtitmntm^  Sampson^  and  Caftube  steamed  away  from  the  squadron, 
eeaveying  Loid  Baglan,  Sir  Edssond  Lyons^  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  and 
Sir  Geoige  Brown;  also  the  French  steamer  Primatdguety  bearii^ 
GcMvab  Canroberty  Thiery,  Bisot,  and  Martimprey,  Adsnxal  firuat,  and 
Cofanel  Troeha.  All  Soaday,  the  10th  of  September,  was  passed  in 
camming'  the  shore  from  ChetsoDesas  to  Eapateria.  The  day,  ealm, 
aofi^  gentle,  seeoied  to  lead  its^  to  Ae  preiosbe  chsneter  of  the 
maamuU  Within  Sebaslopol  the  dinrch  bdls  conld  be  heard  ringing  to 
pnyer,  bat  on  board  the  recennoitrii^  aqfaadroa  the  coslomary  Sabbath 
raadiiw  waa  saspeaded  to  the  porteatoos  busiaess  in  hand*  That  smartest 
of  all  sailor  rigs,  **  blue  frodcs  and  white  trousers^"  was  tiie  order  o£  the 
day.  The  decks  were  not  less  clean,  nor  the  ropes  leas  taut,  hut  the 
feverend  diapbin  of  the  Agamemntm  moyed  about  with  a  sort  ol  dis- 
jeiatod  look,  aod  was  fain  to  &U  back  on  hb  Saadaj  ebas  of  boys, 
though  these  urchins  were  trying  enoegh,  what  with  fortive  gianoss 
thwaiyh  the  port  and  other  incuraUe  godless  ways ;  it  is  doobtfril  whether 
Mr.  E^ell  hiaiself  was  not  relieved,  after  thb  compounding  with  his 
eoBscnenoe^  to  escape  on  the  poop  and  watch  the  strange  mystic  shore, 
eaeh  rock,  ereek,  and  cli£F  of  which  loomed  with  a  special  and  absorbing 
ialereat.  Then  the  Busaan  steamer  Vladimir  paddled  slowly  out  from 
Sebaatopoi,  as  if  to  learn  our  force,  and  ourred  round  back,  to  the  morti- 
ieatioD  of  her  Migesty's  ship  Sampfon^  who  tii^;6red  eastward  in  the 
deshre  of  at  least  an  exefaaage  shot.  The  Russians,  however,  deserve  no 
taant  lor  want  of  naval  enterprise :  the  EagUsh  and  French  fleets  were 
always  hopelessly  superior,  though  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  mischief 
might  not  have  been  improvised  if  those  gallant  Confederates  had  been 
SDhstituted  as  our  foes. 

Ffwn  the  offii^  of  Sebastopol  steadily  along  the  coast  the  survey  con- 
tioned,  every  morael  of  the  devoted  land  being  drawn  within  the  field  of 
a  battery  of  spy-glasses:  Caradac  closest  inshore,  prying,  sounding,  and 
tsa^ng.  Lord  Baglan  was  but  a  short  time  in  sdeeting  a  spot  for  dis* 
Wibarhation.  The  Belbek  was  too  dose  to  Sebastopol ;  lypon  the  Katscha 
aad  Alma  were  troops  whose  interruption  with  landing  it  was  needless  to 
risk ;  bat  a  certain'long  strip  of  beach,  having  a  lake  behind,  within  easy 
leadi  of  the  plenteous  little  stream  of  Bulganak,  and  offering  a  bay  of 
spfendid  anchorage  to  the  fleets,  seemed  to  comprise  every  advantage  for 
the  reqairementa  of  the  expedition,  and  there  Lord  Ro^lan  decided  to 
disembark.  An  indication  on  the  chart,  rather  than  any  real  remnant 
sf  boikiing,  caused  this  pUce  to  be  known  as  "  Old  Fort." 

On  the  morning  of  the  1 1th  the  flying  squadron  returned  to  the  place 
of  rendeavous,  and  found  the  flotilla  anchored  out  in  the  middle  of  the 
sea,  seemii^  some  vast  island  of  ^hips,  self-contained,  of  resources  so 
eodnnofis  as  to  be  able  to  dispense  with  land,  no  vestige  of  which  was  in 
aght.  The  avenues  and  spaces  of  water  that  spread  through  and  about 
the  thick  forest  of  masts  were  teeming  with  all  the  boat  business  of 
port.  It  was  hard  to  realise  there  were  no  quays  and  landing*places  at 
iiand '  only  the  anchor  in  its  seventeen^fathom  drop  could  hint  of  the 

l2 
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genuine  sea  site  upon  which  the  colony  paused.  But  the  French  fleet 
were  still  some  thirty  miles  to  leewara,  and  thither  the  Primaulguet 
carried  to  the  dying  marshal  Lord  Raglan's  decision.  He  seems  still  to 
have  clung  to  the  idea  of  landing  at  the  Katscha,  as  being  nearer 
Sebastopol,  and  offering  abundant  water,  but  these  two  advantages  would 
hardly  have  compensated  for  the  Qpposition  in  landing  and  a  confined 
anchorage.* 

The  1 1th  and  12th  were  spent  in  slow  convergence  on  the  enemy's 
coast,  the  small  motive  power  of  the  French  causing  considerable  delay, 
and  the  interminable  spread  of  ships  requiring  the  sbwest  speed  and  per- 
petual  stoppage  to  ensure  anything  like  order.  Afternoon  of  the  13th, 
however,  found  the  whole  assemblage  anchored  in  front  of  Eupatoria, 
which  was  summoned,  and  being  defenceless,  suirendered.  The  place  was 
temporarily  invested  by  some  companies  of  marines,  covered  by  a  man- 
of-war,  and  almost  forgotten  in  the  more  important  operation  at  hand— > 
the  landing  of  the  armies. 

The  incompetency,  if  not  ill  feeling,  of  Admiral  Dundas,  now  became 
painfully  conspicuous.  The  landing-place  being  twelve  miles  south  of 
Eupatoria,  where  the  flotilla  was  brought  up,  it  was,  therefore,  neces- 
sary to  weigh  some  time  before  dawn.  In  compliance  with  this  neces- 
sity the  French  fleet,  with  a  rocket  of  communication  to  Admiral  Dundas, 
weighed  under  steam  at  two  A.M.,  the  ^lett  Agamemnon  and  her  in-shore 
shoal  being  atrip  even  almost  an  hour  earlier ;  but  the  Britannia  and 
fleet  were  only  under  weigh  at  three  a.h.,  and  then  in  light  baffling  airs, 
under  saH  so  that  for  three  hours  they  were  in  much  the  same  position, 
when  it  occurred  to  Admiral  Dundas  to  be  taken  in  tow  by  the  SeCribu' 
tion,  which  was  accomplished  at  six  A.M.,t  the  rest  of  the  fleet  following 
motions ;  the  result  of  which  alacrity  was,  that  the  following  became  the 
order  of  arrival  opposite  "  Old  Fort :" 

6  A.M. — ^Rear-Admiral  Lyons  with  H.M.S.  Agamemnon,  transports, 

and  in-shore  squadron. 
„         Eear-Admiral  Broat,  and  superintending  in-shore  steamers. 

7  A.M. — Admiral  Hamelin,  with  French  and  Torush  fleets. 
9.30  A.M.— Admind  Dundas  and  the  English  fleet. 

And  when  the  English  fleet  did  anchor  (which  took  place  at  lOh.  30m» 
A.M.),  it  anchored  with  our  poor  historian  on  board,  no  less  than  four 
miles  from  the  beach  of  operations !  No  wonder  this  telescopic  view  was 
productive  of  error. 

The  reviewer  has  already  noticed  Mr.  Kinglake's  statement  regarding 
the  misplacement  of  buoy :%  it  may  be  as  well,  however,  in  passing,  to 
revert  to  a  charge  which   cannot  receive  sufficient  repudiation  from 

*  Extract  from  journal  of  Marshal  St  Amaud:  **  11th.— At  one  o'clock  the 
general  ofiBcers,  who  had  been  absent  reconnoitring,  returned.  They  had  dis. 
covered  a  landing-place  between  Eupatoria  and  the  Alma,  which  offered  many 
advantages.  The  Russians  were  prepared  at  Alma,  at  the  Eatscha,  and  at  Beibek ; 
but  they  were  not  so  at  Old  Fort.  By  means  of  false  attacks  on  several  points, 
the  landing  would  be  easiest  at  that  place.  I  should  have  preferred  a  landing  in 
force  at  the  Katscha,  nearer  to  SebastopoL  I  dread  the  five  leagues  tliat  must  be 
traversed  before  reaching  water."  The  traverse  was,  however,  little  over  two 
leagues.    Still  the  scarcity  of  water  was  felt  till  the  Bulganak  was  reached. 

t  Log  of  H.M.S.  BriUumku  %  Vide  ante,  Fart  I. 
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&g]ish  officers  who  were  preseDt,  and  know  the  spirit  in  which  the 
Fmch  nary  acted. 

Nat  that  it  ia  likely  any  testimony  will  afiect  this  historian's  views. 
He  has  declared  lus  infedlibilitjr :  has  even  discarded  the  pretence  of 
teardiing  for  trath,  having  informed  the  public  in  a  late  preface  that 
ke  bag  not  altered  a  word  of  the  (exit  without  perceiving  the  strange 
Bsrk  of  vamty  and  shallowness  this  announcement  bestows.  Why,  here 
sre  all  we  CrinoeaD  campaigners,  comparing  testimony,  searching  out  dates, 
fefeixing  to  one  another,  hunting  up  old  note-books,  and  addling  our 
kaiQS  to  tnm  oat  the  real  truth  of  what  happened  at  the  revived  seat  of 
m,  and  bumUy  confessing  that  we  can  do  no  more  than  record  a  per- 
SQoal  vemon.  Did  Lord  Cardigan  scamper  back  from  the  Balaklava 
iaitery  ?  Only  Mr.  Kinglake  knows — sailing  high  above  personal  ani- 
monties  and  partisan  views.  So  the  world  awaits  the  oracle.  ''  The  mind 
delights  in  springing  up  to  the  most  general  axioms,  that  it  may  find  rest," 
Sivs  Lord  Bacon ;  and  some  such  human  element  as  this  will  always  supply 
a  dogmatic  man  with  admirers.  The  advantage  of  contemporary  histoiy 
tibe  writer  has  already  dwelt  pn :  it  elicits  Itvifig  critiewn ;  out  when  this 
eoDtemporary  history  is  in  the  hands  of  a  fanatic,  however  brilliant,  who 
dedares  that  his  bigotry  alone  is  right— -who  does  not  recognise  that  truth 
ii  learnt  hnaibly,  and  in  no  spirit  of  arrogance — then  the  work  to  mankind 
ii  hardly  less  aggravating  than  some  splendid  imposture  of  priestcraflb,  and 
the  more  urgent  is  it  to  depose  a  few  fragments  of  truth. 

If  Mr.  Kinglake  had  been  writing  the  Crimean  History  in  any  other 
Bfirit  than  the  nltra-Bazancourt  style,  he  would  not  have  exultingly  de- 
voted four  pages  and  an  express  plan  to  magnify  an  allusion  of  Lord 
Baglaii*a,  in  a  private  communication  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  Re- 
€slltDg  the  very  soul  of  honour  and  chivalry  that  Lord  Raglan  was,  it  is 
piteoos  to  ohaore  into  what  reckless  unscrupulous  hands  his  private  papers 
Wve  fiillen.  The  charge  made  of  the  French  having  misplaced  the  buoy 
Mth  was  to  mark  off  the  landing-places  of  the  two  nations,  turns  out  to 
be  quite  unauthorised.  Before  Loni  Raglan  would  have  allowed  such  an 
anertion  to  go  publicly  forth,  he  would  have  taken  every  means  to  be 
eotain  of  its  truth,  and  two  steps  would  have  discovered  its  error.  The 
iKt  is  this.  There  was  a  slight  misunderstanding  about  the  portions  of 
beadi  for  the  respective  armies ;  but,  according  to  all  procurable  evidence, 
time  was  no  buoy  of  demarcation  had  down,  however  much  this  evidence 
■ay  be  hooted  down  by  Mr.  Kinglake  and  his  fellow-conspirators.  The 
acnd  attacks  made  on  Captain  Mends,  because  he  came  forward  and  spoke 
^  truth  about  the  buoy,  form  a  sufficient  comment  on  the  spirit  which 
aaimates  the  firatemity  who  persist  in  administering  their  literary  bolus. 
Joining  Captain  Mends,  who,  as  director  of  the  landing,  would  have 
fcoown  something  of  the  arrangements  made,  is  Captain  Spratt,  principal 
surveying  officer  of  the  expedition,  and  intimately  connected  with  the 
■aval  minutiae  of  the  I4th,  and  Mr.  Bower,  the  master  of  the  Agamemnon  ; 
to  whidi  also  may  be  added  the  recollection  of  this  writer — present  from 
cariiest  dawn  at  the  scene  of  operations. 

What  gave  rise  to  the  idea  of  there  being  a  special  buoy,  and  into  the 
detail  of  which  it  was  unnecessary  for  Sir  Edmund  Lyons  to  go  with 
Lord  Raglan,  was  that  the  French  had  placed  three  Afferent  coloured 
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booyB  «k>Dg  the'Kne  of  anchon^,  as  indications  to  their  own  three 
columns,  and  in  so  doing  had  assumed  an  anchorage  farther  north  than 
Sir  Edmund  Lyons  antiei|iBted ;  hat  it  happened  that  this  left  a  hotter 
anchorage  and  position  to  the  English,  Lord  Raglan  having  that  '^  long, 
narrow  strip  e(  beach''  lAifh  he  had  himself  selected.  If  Sur  EdmviMl 
Lyotts's  HDderatanding  was  that  the  two  fleets  were  to  be  closer,  then  it 
is  clear  that  the  French  efficers  entrusted  to  mark  off  the  ground  found 
that  any  sueh  plan  adopted  woald  cause  the  fleels  and  armies  to  he  dan- 
gerously elttbhed.  If  8ir  Eidmond  Lyons  had  been  in  their  position,  he 
would,  doubtless,  have  formed  the  same  cendusion.  It  iseertain  he  never 
dreamed  of  the  temporary  misunderstanding  being  converted  into  the  de- 
liberate charge  Mr.  Kinglake  has  adopted.  To  learn  what  sort  of  good 
f^th  this  gentleman  brings  to  his  histoiy,  there  can  be  no  better  due 
than  a  oomparisim  between  Lord  Raglan's  unhappy  half-dozen  lines  and 
Mr.  Kinglake's  incuhation  theBe^m,  extending,  as  mentioned,  to  four 
pages  and  a  plan.  It  is  luckj,  at  least,  that  the  public  have  been  re- 
ferred to  the  original  matt^. 

The  object  of  the  story,  beyond  indulging  his  spleen  against  the 
French,  seems  to  be  to  affbrd  an  escipe  fer  Admiral  Dundas  firom  the 
disgraeeful  mismanagement  by  whidi  the  British  share  of  the  landing 
was  reduced  very  nigh  to  a  usebo.  It  was  no  shift  of  landing-placea 
that  retarded  and  confused  the  English,  but  it  was  the  sloth  of  the 
admiral  commanding,  and  the  tardy  arrival  of  the  ship  Mr.  Kinglake  wa^ 
on  board — the  Britannia — with  tilie  fleet  she  was  steering.  The  dates  of 
arrival  off  the  laodiug-place  have  been  recorded  above.  To  the  intense 
humiliation  and  annoyance  of  the  group  collected  on  Affctmemnom's 
poop,  it  was  very  soon  perceived  that  English  honour  was  about  to  receive 
a  fatal  blow.  Ali  hope  of  promptitnde*  aud  celerity  of  landing,  or  of 
any  successful  rivalry  with  the  Fieneh — so  arduously  rehearsed  and  a» 
confidently  attended — was  destroyed  by  a  glance  at  the  posstion  of 
«|uadrons.  At  8h.  30m.  a.h.  the  French  flag  rose  on  the  enemy's  shores 
and  at  that  time  it  was  the  Britannia  (while  moving  slowly  in  to  the 
distant  anchorage)  signalised  ^^  Hcnst  out  all  boats,  and  send  theoA  whea 
near  convoy."*  These  were  the  beats  that  Lord  Raglan,  Sir  Gkorge 
Brown,  and  Sir  Edmund  Lyons  had  been  awaiting,  in  a  state  of  anxie^ 
which  may  be  BMre  easily  imagined  than  told,  for  three  long  hours. 
Strenuously  and  rapidly  tlie  officers  of  the  fleet  laboured  to  compensate 
for  the  short-oooiing  of  their  chief.  As  the  boats  were  seen  approaching^ 
Uie  generals  sanctioned  the  troops  being  put  into  the  in*shore  boats^ 
having  detained  then  hitherto  until  means  arrived  for  landing  the 
smallest  number  of  men  they  would  have  been  justified  in  throuiag  on  an 
enemy's  coast.  What  is  Mr.  Kinglake's  verBk>n  of  thb,  upon  which  the 
writer  is  prepared  to  make  an  aflidarit  ?  He  mischievously  attributes  our 
delay  to  the  French,  and  with  cool  in^ence  relates,  ''  It  wee  said  that 
the  beat  commanded  by  ^  Vesey,'  of  the  jBralannttf,  was  the  first  to  toodi 
the  beach."  So  would  it  have  been  had  the  boats  landed  at  noon,  for 
the  reason  that  it  was  for  this  officer  (without  aiktHbuting  any  blame  to 
him)  we  patiently  waited,  or,  rather,  for  the  boats  that  he  brcMight 

The  imprafitieable  andiorage  taken  up  by  Admiral  IXundas  is  alse 
patponised  by  Mr.  Kinglake,  who  says,  in  a  note,  "  There  were  people 

*  £ritaamia*8  log 
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^  fhem^hHessij  Uaned  Dundai  for  not  Utkiog  part  with  die  in-ibore 
§fmk<fm  in  the  bosde  of  tbe  landing.  Of  eouno  hii  do^  was  to  hokl 
1h  rfJwir  aqwadroa  in  nadmoss  for  an  engagement  with  ue  Sebaetopol 
kti,  and  tiiia  he  tnok  caie  to  do."  But,  alas !  for  this  yiew,  there  waa 
a  tUog  called  a  ftcogramnie  drawn  np,  approred,  and  promnlgated  by  the 
'  arai  hJTnorlfj  wiiieh  angned  a  eertain  fixed  poaitioa  to  erery  ahip  and 

^  in  the  fleet :  it  was  upon  the  fiuth  of  this  prograaune  tut  the  ex- 
_  "  \  was  undeitaken,  and  it  wai  this  same  prograaune  that  Dundee 
it  ifae  hMfc  moaaent  eompletely  threw  oiver,  retaiaiag  at  a  rtdiculoua 
iriaaee  feooa  ibe  ahoie  seven  ahipe  of  the  line*  and  two  frigates,  whose 
wUUe  boat  eerrice  was,  hence,  serionsly  crif^led.  The  pretence  of 
keping  out  to  be  ia  aeadineas  for  an  engagement  with  the  Sehastopol 
int,  in  iba  eyea  of  naral  men,  is  foolishnefls.  With  ample  oommand  of 
iam,  tbe  nearer  the  fleet  was  kept  to  its  mammmg  power — ^via.  die 
bsis  till  I  peadBer  it  was  lor  aetion,  espeeially  in  a  great  open  bay,  with 
a^  ameuBt  o£  weighing  apeoe.  And,  in  the  cabas  and  light  baffling 
as  wbicb  pveva&d  on  the  14th,  nothing  would  hare  been  more  impso- 
bbb  than  that  fif^n  soaliMi^  Jine-ef*battk  ships,  wi^  a  few  diminntiw 
awaeia,  ahoald  baie  stood  ont  to  attaek  no  less  than  twentyfiTe  Ei^ 
Uand  Fiemsb  Ime-of-battle  ships  (four  of  them  "^  screw''),  two  fifty- 
pn  frigates,  thirteea  heavy  English  steamers  of  war  (dear  of  troops), 
terire  Fm^  eteamers  of  waiv  to  say  nothing  ef  eight  Turkish  sail  of 
ike  liae  witb  three  steamers  of  war ! 

At  9b.  3Qm.AJi«  only,  the  first  line  of  English  boats  pnlled  in  for  the 
bach,  still  ahoft  ef  vazioas  boom-boats  that  were  yet  toUing  their  way  from 
iksbr-fiiTflaet.  Bafled in  the  race  of  priodty,  every  nerve  was  now  strained 
to  dbe  wmovcry  of  lost  tiaae.  By  the  evening,  the  whole  of  the  infimtry 
OS  kaded,  oae  or  two  batteries  of  artillery,  besides  some  cavalry.  For 
lekiefiag  this  nothing  could  have  been  more  propitious;  a  calm  sea,  and 
dke  same  peaceful  circumstances  as  would  have  attended  a  disembarkatioa 
m  8oQfthsea  beach.  The  bhie-jackets  made  a  regular  holiday  of  it. 
Boating  and  tbe  beaeh  have  been  ever  their  recognised  gronnd  of  re» 
oeUioa.  That  shelving  of  the  boat  on  the  beach  a£ker  the  doll  monotomr 
sf  skip  life,  has  a  aaauc  in  it  that  none  '^  save  he  whose  heart  hath  triedr 
oa  realise :  the  crmnbling  shingle,  t)ie  keen  scent  of  recovered  shore,  tbe 
iaadeas  spaee  and  solid^,  invite  a  sort  of  indulgence  to  the  seafaring 
■SB  that  is  not  far  removed  feom  the  converse  sentiment  with  which  the 
■bad  dweOer  fiads  himself  filled  upon  arriving  at  the  glorious  sea-brink. 
Wkca  tbete  is  added  to  this  condition  the  zest  of  enterprise  such  as 
asBoaipamed  the  beach  expedition  of  the  14th  September,  1854,  it  may 
W  iongiaed  with  what  uxt  of  spirit  the  crews  fell  to  their  work.  The 
■i&rs  were  carried  merrily  on  shore,  the  wading  seaman  careful  of  his 
wiy  boots^— when  might  the  poor  fdlow  change  utem  ? — ^the  horses  were 
Mnsd  and  ocmc|aered  in  some  strange,  seemiagly  kindred  fashk>n,  while 
Ike  gang  were  l^;htiy  tmadkd  up  in  a  manner  provocative  to  gvnaera. 
Tken  there  were  twe  sbehJI  steamers,  purchased  by  Sir  Edmund  Lyons^ 
doistaied  the  Mimma  and  the  Bremda.  These  boats,  drawmg  but  a 
KSDt  nnaaher  of  inches,  wonld  run  a  thousand  troops  alongside  the  strand, 

*  'BritaantXy  (tueen,  Trafiigait^  Albion,  Vengeance,  BeBerofhon,  JMney,  and  the 
kiiatos  Aredaau  and  leomfer,  the  latter  espedaUy  appointed  to  cover  the  laading, 
aad  BOW  withheld* 
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where  a  flat,  improvised  as  a  pier,  landed  them  dryshod.  In  the  after- 
noon the  sea  became  less  smooth,  but  the  slight  difficulties  of  the  beach 
merely  served  to  stimulate  exertions.  Regiment  after  regiment,  as  it 
landed,  formed,  and  then  moved  up  the  heights  on  the  right,  which  com- 
manded the  beach.  By  6h.  30m.  p.m.  there  were  no  more  to  land. 
The  boats  returned  to  the  fleet  with  a  snug  sense  of  comfort,  and  much 
commiseration  for  the  unsheltered  army,  which  was  left  to  stand  up  or 
lie  down,  as  it  best  might,  in  the  wet,  dripping  night  that  now  set  in. 
Mr.  Kinglake,  commenting  on  the  dog-tents  with  which  the  French 
soldiery  were  provided,  remarks,  **  It  was  always  a  question  in  the 
French  army  whether  these  tents  gave  the  men  more  heaJth  and  comfort 
than  they  could  And  in  the  open  air."  He  is,  however,  wrong,  as  far 
as  the  writer's  experience  goes ;  there  is  not  much  question  of  their  advan- 
tage in  the  French  army,  where  the  matter  is  pretty  well  decided.  Their 
adoption  in  the  English  army  has,  however,  been  a  hotly  argued  question 
ever  since  the  Crimean  campaign.  Prejudice,  with  its  habitual  front, 
opposes  the  idea  with  the  solitary  argument  of  their  additional  weight, 
but  no  man  who  has  drawn  his  cloak  over  him  night  after  night  under 
open  heaven,  and  then  crept  into  the  kennel  or  dog-tent,  will  deny  the 
palatial  comfort  which  this  edifice  may  comparatively  aflbrd.  The  Eng- 
lish army  was  without  canvas  only  during  the  very  earlier  portion  of  the 
campaign ;  it  was  then  the  writei^s  luck  to  visit  both  bivouacs,  and  con- 
sequently to  carry  to  this  day  a  vivid  contrast  of  the  comfort  yielded  by 
the  French  dog-tent.  This  canje  into  bad  repute  later,  because  it  would 
cover  the  brow  of  a  hill  by  the  side  of  the  substantial  English  bell-tent, 
with  which  it  of  course  bears  no  comparison ;  but  this  was  miApplying 
the  purpose  of  the  dog-tent,  which  is  only  intended  to  afford  portable  and 
temporary  shelter  in  some  flying  expedition,  when  the  heavy  bell-tent 
cannot  accompany.  The  latter  supersedes  it  directly  transport  service  is 
resumed. 

The  sum  of  the  French  landing  on  the  first  day  amounted  to  three 
divisions  and  some  guns ;  their  fourth  division,  accompanied  by  a  few 
men-of-war  of  both  nations,  proceeding  to  make  a  feint  of  landing  at  the 
Katscha,  while  the  real  operation  was  taking  place  above.  This  division 
returned  in  the  evening,  and  togetlv^r  with  the  Turks  was  landed  next 
day.  Mr.  Kinglake  indulges  his  partiality  for  the  latter  by  noticing  that, 
^<  Whilst  the  young  troops  of  France  and  England  were  still  sitting 
wretched  and  chilled  by  the  wet  of  their  night's  bivouac,  the  warlike 
Osmanlies  seemed  to  be  in  their  natural  home.  SoHman,  who  commanded 
them,  was  able  to  welcome  and  honour  the  guests  who  went  to  visit  him 
in  his  tent  as  hospitably  as  though  he  were  in  the  audience-hall  of  his  own 
pashalic." 

The  lt)th  was  employed  by  ourselves  in  the  disembarkation  of  artillery 
and  cavalry,  the  operation  being  much  delayed  by  a  somewhat  rougher 
sea  and  accompanying  surf.  Monsieur  Bazancourt,  whose  acidity  towards 
the  English  is  at  times  as  highly  flavoured  as  our  English  historian's  to 
the  French,  charged  us  at  tliis  point  with  causing  much  delay  : 

"  On  the  17th  the  English  are  not  ready  to  begin  their  march." 

"  On  the  18th  fresh  delay  caused  by  the  English.  Gome  what  may, 
the  marshal  is  resolved  to  march  on  the  following  day."     Then  quoting 
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from  St.  Ani«iid*8  letter,  *^  I  haye  just  written  to  Lord  Raglan  that  I 
codd  wait  no  longer."* 

Mr.  Kinglake  b  &r  too  grand  to  notice  Monsieur  Bazancourt's 
aktence,  or  he  might  have  replied  to  this  caril  by  saying  that  some 
Sttle  time  was  necessary  for  landing, cavalry,  of  which  the  French 
broqgfat  none.  Admiral  Dandas  had  lost  that  precious  calm  weather, 
mhea  the  time  for  unloading  each  branch  of  service  was  a  matter  of 
sntfametic  computation ;  the  sea  had  now  risen,  boats  and  rafts  tossed 
skngside,  were  often  stove  in  ;  while  nervous  horses,  swung  out  by  the 
jard-arm,  descending  amid  motion  and  turmoil,  could  hardly  be  recon- 
died  to  their  disturbed  footing;  some  sprang  overboard,  while  others 
woe  onij  managed  by  dint  of  extreme  patience  and  delay.  The  energy, 
iaJH,  and  method  prodigalised  by  our  seamen  found  themselves  under  such 
areomstanoes  placed  within  inexorable  limits.  That  splendid  ship  the 
Himaiaya  might  be  lightened  of  two  hundred  and  forty  horses  in  a  single 
hjt  bafe  there  would  yet  be  one  hundred  and  forty  to  be  cleared  on  die 
mowing.  Only  by  the  18th,  at  two  P.M.,  was  the  landing  of  horses, 
finge,  and  material  so  complete  that  the  army  was  pronounced  fit  to 
aareh. 

Mr.  Kinglake's  description  of  the  mode  in  which  we  were  received  h 
At  people  of  the  country,  of  the  introductory  features  of  our  traffic  witi 
tfcem,  of  the  manner  in  which  they  wondered,  yielded,  and  accepted  the 
stiange  order  of  things  which  had  befallen,  is  one  of  the  best  parts  of  the 
book.  In  €ict,  the  pleasanter  reading  commences  from  the  time  that  the 
smy  finds  itself  landed  on  the  Crimean  shore.  Jealousy  of  the  French 
sdfi  iHi^kks  out  on  every  possible  occasion,  and  there  are  errors  concem- 
iog  the  English  which  any  but  a  self-sufficient  man  would  gladly  rectify. 
Bat,  at  the  same  time,  the  version  that  the  author  chooses  to  adopt  is 
iSunrinated  in  a  manner  that  must  make  all  other  versions  undergo  a  cer- 
tiin  period  of  hopelessness.  Although  a  passionate  partisan,  Mr.  King- 
hke  is  a  consnmmate  word-painter.  There  are  few  artists  can  equal  the 
Ulowing  description  of  the  first  march : 

^  The  colours  were  flying,  the  bands  at  first  were  playing,  and  once 
XDOte  the  time  had  come  round  when  in  all  this  armed  pride  there  was 
nothing  of  false  majesty;  for  already  videttes  could  be  seen  on  the 
lallocks,  and  (except  at  the  spots  where  our  horsemen  were  marching) 
dere  was  nothing  but  air  and  sunshine,  and,  at  intervals,  the  dark  form 
<^  a  single  rifleman,  to  divide  our  columns  from  the  enemy.  But  more 
wsriike  than  trumpet  and  drum  was  the  grave  quiet  which  followed  the 
ceasing  of  the  bands.  The  pain  of  weariness  had  bec^n.  Few  spoke. 
All  toiled.  Waves  break  upon  the  shore  ;  and  though  they  are  many, 
still  distance  will  gather  their  numberless  cadences  into  one.  So  also  it 
wa»  with  one  ceaseless  hissing  sound  that  a  wilderness  of  tall  crisping 
herbage  bent  under  the  tramp  of  the  coming  thousands.  As  each  mighty 
column  marched  on,  one  hardly  remembered  at  first  the  weary  frames, 
the  aching  limbs  which  composed  it :  for — instinct  with  its  own  proper 
ioqI  and  pnrpose,  absorbing  the  volitions  of  thousands  of  men,  and  bear- 
ii^  no  likeness  to  the  mere  sum  of  the  human  beings  out  of  whom  it 
vss  made — the  column,  itself  was  the  living  thing — the  slow,  monstrous 

*  The  Crimean  Expeditiou.    By  Barou  de  Bazancourt. 
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nnit  of  strength  wluch  walks  the  modwn  earth  where  empiie  n  brought 
into  question. '  But  a  little  while,  and  then  the  siekness  which  had  dvng 
to  the  amy  began  to  make  it  seen  that  the  cohiinns  in  all  their  pride  were 
things  buJt  with  the  bodies  of  suffering  mortals." 

Such  fenrent  iangoage  will  rejsa.ve  deserved  wdeome.  The  intenssty 
of  view  which  spread  this  glowine  picture  before  us,  is,  however,  the 
histoiian's  bane  when  applied  to  the  men  and  transactions  producing  it. 
The  keen  individaal  becomes  not  only  fervent,  but  peremptory,  derisiwe, 
and  rapacious  of  extremes.  This  is  instanced  in  his  treatment  of  Sir 
Richard  Airey.  Intending  well  to  this  officer,  how  is  it  that  he  has 
only  procored  £ar  him  some  ridicule?  Mr.  Kinglake's  version  of  Crimeaa 
events  embraces  some  truth,  and  amid  it  the  fact  that  Sir  Richard  Airey 
was  one  of  the  moot  valuable  men  we  had  in  the  Crimea.  Mr.  Kinglah^ 
is  not  content  with  declaraig  and  endeavouring  to  prove  this,  but  he 
must  needs  fall  into  heroics  about  him,  extol  his  private  lile,  chlate  on 
his  antecedents,  admire  his  very  featnres.  This  fiMMish  eztiemie,  assumed 
derisively  in  the  face  of  a  nation  that  has  been  taught  to  believe  in  its 
just  cause  for  ezaeperation  with  the  subject  of  eulogy,  has  of  course  de* 
stroyed  all  chance  of  benefit  to  Sir  Richard  Airey.  The  sudden  somer- 
sault is  indiffiersntly  watched  as  a  mere  leat  of  personal  friendship, 
and  the  portion  of  tmth  that  led  to  the  performance  is  entirely  disbelieved^ 
It  is  to  be  hoped  Sir  Richard  Airey  will  yet  recover  the  effect  of  this 
ill*advised  advocacy.  No  man  has  been  more  abused,  and  few  have 
deserved  it  less.  Upon  Lord  Raglan's  death,  he  was  dearly  the  man  t» 
have  commanded  the  army,  hut  the  evil  genius  of  the  Jmcs  governed 
fhe  hour,  and  that  esoellent  and  unassuming  man,  General  Simpson, 
received  a  trust  that  he  was  himself  averae  to,  and  his  nature  totally 
U[iadapted  for ;  afber  whom  came  a  smart  brigadier-general,  who  proved 
that  the  qualities  of  an  adjutant  are  not  sufficient  to  fill  the  post  of  com- 
mander-in-chief, and  between  these  two  the  British  army  sank  into  the 
poBtion  of  a  mere  contingent  to  the  French,  while  all  the  time  the  first- 
rate  qualities  of  Sir  Richard  Airey  were  shelved  in  a  subordinate  position. 
Mr.  Russell's  story  eliminated  from  the  gloomier  class  of  subalterns,  may 
be  opposed  to  this  view,  b«t  it  equally  opposes  the  testimony  of  all  Crimeaa 
men  who  met  Sir  Richard  Airey  at  work,  watched  him  in  an  emergency 
(especially  if  such  aa  emereenoy  were  in  hattleX  oc  were  in  the  way 
to  ieel  his  activity.  When  we  tioM  arrives  for  the  publication  of  private 
papers  belonging  to  Crimean  authorities,  probably  some  tardy  justice  will 
he  paid  to  a  meritorious  servant,  but  in  the  mean  time  Mr.  Kinglake*s 
caricature  will  avail  him  little. 

The  author's  dissertation  up<m  a  *'  movable  column,"  as  applying  to 
the  sixty-three  thousand  men  who,  on  the  morning  of  the  19th,  begaa 
ih«r  advance  south,  is  hardly  called  for,  however  happily  handled.  The 
allied  armies  were  by  ne  means  a  movable  column,  unless  for  the  oae 
short  mght  later,  when  the  flank  march  was  made  to  Ralaklava.  The 
fleet  constituted  a  thorough  base  of  operations,  and  was  by  the  side  of 
the  army  the  whole  way,  commanding  with  its  guns  the  beach  repre- 
senting the  "line  of  operations,"  or  communication  with  base.  If 
Mentschikoff  had  been  strong  enough,  by  aitac]f;ing  them  in  flank,  to 
cause  the  allied  armies  to  fight  a  battle  with  their  back  to  the  sea,  they 
would  have  fought,  as  Mr.  Kinglake  observes,  <^  upon  ground  where 
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Mrt  woold  he  rain :"  nun  as  regards  the  .enterprise,  but  not  amounting 
t»  the  aBJiikilaAiof&  of  tlie  armies,  who  would  have  recovered  a  landings 
^Me  wkhm  ahelter  of  the  gmu  of  the  fleet. 

It  was  a  Btnmge  spoetade  the  ships  thus  steaming  slowly  by  the  side 
af  As  lao^mg  maases  of  men,  in  the  wmy  that  Julian's  legions,  fifteen 
haired  jea«B  nnee,  were  aecompanied  by  his  fleet  along  the  EufAmtes  ; 
AoDgh  indeed  tlie  nmilar  incident  only  serres  to  recal  the  vivid  contrast 
ktiieen  ancient  and  modem  warfare.  Julian  conld  destroy  his  fleet,  and 
jilfaspe  to  sohsist  and  wi^  war  in  the  heart  of  a  hostile  country  :  divested 
•fibs  enmbenoflne  train  of  artillery  and  waggons,  which  clogs  onr 
fRMsi  nrmies,  there  was  Ettle  thought  of  a  ^  bcMe"  or  a  '*  line"  of  ope- 
aiisBs ;  iHwn  an  army  took  the  fi^d  it  phmged  into  unknown  territory, 
of  mfiesi,  and  peihaps  emerged  on  a  Strang  sea  to 


Ithoasaads  of  laika,  andpeihaps  emerged  on  a  Strang 

kstt  a €eet  wlierewith  to  return  home:  but  here  was  the  ▼ery  flower  of 
EsepeaB  troope,  eqoinped  with  the  summed  science  of  modem  times, 
mi  iMDoeinrred  upon  the  experience  of  ages,  unable  without  haasdrd  to 
]»  9^;iil  of  ^le  floiSla  vrinch  conveyed  it,  and  some  months  later  brought 


a  a  flMe  of  destitotion,  by  tiie  intervention  of  five  miles  between  the 
foat  aad  abject  of  supply!  In  describing  the  order  of  march,  Mr. 
Kio^ake  lias  miased  the  technical  terms  inneh  woold  give  a  military 
am  any  aotkm  ef  its  nature,  and  indeed  from  his  oatline  seems  hardly 
^lavevaderflitood  it.  He  speaks  of  the  infantry  divisions  being  "  massed 
a  dose  colaiBii,''  and  of  the  disposal  of  divisions  in  such  a  way  that  *^  the 
lUe  body  had  bodi  a  front  and  a  dep^  of  two  divisions :"  this  mis- 
afapteto  the  real  charaeteristie  of  the  order  of  march,  which  was  in  two 
pfti  thmiie  columns  of  compmnes  formed  at  half  distance  on  the 
BestRiof  tbe  leading  divisions,  the  Second  and  Light.  The  Quarter fy 
itdew  of  April  has  rectified  this  passage  in  a  manner  difficult  to  improve 
«,*  aad  at  the  same  time  gives  the  obvions  reason  fer  the  English  bdng 
|heed  on  the  left,  or  inner  nde— vis.  that  they  were  possessed  of  cavalry ; 
lb  aothor  having  spent  a  couple  of  pages  to  mock  our  allies  for  so 
imfiy  euirueting  us  widi  the  duty  and  danger  of  defending  the  left 
Ittk.  Bat  a  thousand  sabres  would  have  been  of  little  use  by  the  sea- 
A,  and  an  J  olher  deposition  woold  have  been  eccentric.  If  the  French 

*  *  After  ptevidiag  la  the  usual  manner  advanced  guards  of  cavalry  and  rifle- 
as^  vitk  flank  patids.  Lend  Baglan  ocdered  that  tbe  mass  of  the  infantry  should 
aoie  in  sodi  craer  as  would  afford  ready  means  of  deploying  to  the  front,  while 
atiie  same  time  a  line,  four  deep,  could  be  formed  rapidly  to  the  left,  should 
0109  threaten  from  that  quarter.  Tlie  nature  of  the  ground,  an  open  undu- 
wHift  tiw  known  superkaitjF  of  the  Russians  in  cavalry,  suggested 

^t  doable 


aad  tbe  army  was  accordingly  disposed  hito  two  great 
of  enmmaniea.    These  double  columns  were  formed  at  half  distance  oa 


of  the  second  and  light  diyisions,  the  third  division  following  the 
and  the  first  following  the  light,  in  the  same  order:  whHe  the  fourth 
IbHowed  the  first  in  angle  cohnan  of  companies,  covering  the  osnvoy  ef 
aasnawBitioD,  asid  the  naall  quantity  of  provisiens  whi<^  tbe  army  carried 
B  its  tndn.    Had  Lord  Baglan  disposed  his  army,  as  Mr.  Einglake  tells  us  that 
h  dU, Jn  close  columns,  a  rapid  formation  to  tbe  flank,  at  least,  would  have  been 
But  by  arranging  his  doaUe  cohunns  at  half  distance,  the  wheeUng 


^«r  &e  safr-^visions  of  the  left  brigade,  and  the  pr<^ngation  of  the  line,  by 


)  fimaatkn  on  Hs  right  of  the  other  brigade,  would  have  given  him 
aafrr  oimutea  a  formation  eomlteing  the  solidity  of  the  square,  with  such  a 
Ant  of  fire  as  neither  cavalry  nor  infantry  attacking  in  ocdnmn  could  have  long 
matatAr-^Omtrierfy  JKtarwv  for  ApriL 
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at  this  time  claimed  the  right  side  as  that  of  precedence,  it  is  certain 
they  did  not  hold  to  it  at  Chersonese,  where  they  agun  closed  to  the  sea 
(though  the  left),  leaving  the  English  inland,  to  communicate  across 
their  rear  with  tlie  port  of  Balaklavay  which  ^t  may  be  further  sub- 
mitted for  Mr.  Kinglake's  indignation.  But  the  idea  of  any  position  of 
precedence  in  all  likelihood  originated  with  himself:  he  forgets  that  the 
French  having  landed  south  (nearest  the  enemy),  were  placed  in  the  first 
instance  naturally  on  our  right. 

By  two  F.M.  only  (so  slow  and  trailing  is  the  progress  of  a  large  force), 
the  armies  reached  the  stream  of  the  Bulganak,  where  the  men  broke 
£rom  their  ranks,  and  rushed  forward  to  slake  their  thirst.*  Here  was 
opened  the  first  gun  of  the  camptugn.  The  little  affair  of  Bulganak,  in 
imich  there  were  but  three  or  four  casualties,  rings  a  chord  in  the  memory 
of  those  present,  perhaps  more  impressive  than  the  formidable  struggles 
it  heralded.  For  the  first  time,  the  thousands  collected  saw  the  white 
puff  of  smoke,  hitherto  associated  with  the  salute  at  Portsmouth  or 
review  at  Chobham,  flinging  its  iron  ball  straight  in  the  £ace  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  killing :  it  seemed  hardly  possible  that  ihis  was  war, 
as  six  and  nine-pounder  balls  skipped  and  whirled  along  the  plain  in  a 
harmless,  billiard-Hke  fashion ;  but  it  was  so,  a  few  saddles  were  what  is 
called  '*  emptied,"  and  two  or  three  horses  tumbled  down  dead,  there  was 
no  doubt  about  what  was  taking  place,  and  the  vast  audience  stood  fas- 
cinated over  the  spectacle,  with  a  quickening  impulse  to  share  it.  For 
what  took  place  was  a  simple  play  at  long  balls,  varied  by  some  coquetry 
of  cavalry,  in  which  four  squadrons  of  our  own  found  themselves  abruptly 
and  precanously  close  to  a  larger  Russian  force,  and  impudently  held 
their  ground,  till  supports  anived  from  Lord  Raglan ;  a  mere  bagatelle 
it  would  have  seemed  later,  but  at  this  moment  it  was  as  the  unravelling^ 
of  a  mystery,  and  pregnant  with  battle,  glory,  and  drunken  death. 

The  first  prisoner  of  war  was  made  in  this  affair — Colonel  Lagondie, 
attached  as  French  commissioner  to  the  English  head-quarter  staff,  who, 
upon  his  return  from  a  message  to  Prince  Napoleon,  rode  into  a  squadron 
of  Russian  hussars,  which  he  had  mistaken  for  our  own  people.  An 
incident  of  some  comedy,  bordering  though  on  the  reverse,  occurred  at 
this  time  on  the  enemy's  side.  It  appears  that  these  hussars,  dressed  in 
white  jackets,  had  been  sent  out  the  previous  night  on  a  reconnoitring 
expedition.  General  Kiriakoff  had  ordered  a  battery  to  open  fire  as  soon 
as  the  allied  cavahry  showed  itself  above  the  hills.  By  some  accident 
these  white-jacketed  hussars  showed  themselves  last  over  the  hill  at  some 
distance  from  the  others^  The  commander  of  the  battery,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Kondratieff,  mistaking  them  for  the  allies  (all  the  rest  of  the 
Russian  cavalry  wearing  the  grey  over-coat),  immediately  opened  fire 
with  eight  guns,  killing  and  woundin?  seven.  The  impetuous  Pole  in 
command  of  the  troops  thus  victimised — General  Chaletzky— in  a  fit  of 
ungovernable  fury,  straightwuy  drew  his  sword,  and  rushed  upon  the 

*  Wiiile  encamped  at  **  Old  Fort,"  the  army  bad  been  principally  supplied 
in  water  by  the  fleet.  The ;  country  yielded  but  little.  Those  troops  that  were 
more  inland  got  water  from  the  different  small  villages,  as  did  the  cavalry  and 
artillery  after  the  first  morning.  Some  of  the  horses  were  taken  to  a  pond,  and 
drank  freely  of  brackish  water,  but  others  would  not  touch  it  The  wells  which 
Sir  Richard  Airey  caused  to  be  sunk  were  for  the  most  part  failures. 
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fl&nier,  Cdooel  Koodradeff.  "  We  fully/'  says  Cftptain  Hodftsevich,* 
vifeo  gives  this  anecdote,  "  expected  to  see  a  tragic  end  to  this  affair  when 
Geacnl  Kiiiakoff  galloped  up  from  the  other  side,  and  arrived  just  in 
im  to  prerent  miachief :  he  endeavoured  to  pacify  the  hussar — at  least, 
k  stved  the  life  of  the  commander  of  the  battery."  Upon  the  arrival 
d  our  supports,  the  Russians  retired :  it  seems  to  have  been  a  recon- 
Biisiaincff  in  some  force  that  our  cavalry  had  thus  encountered,  consisting, 
■y  the  same  authority,  of  a  brigade  of  the  seventeenth  division,  two 
ktteries  of  artiUery,  besides  a  number  of  cavalry.  These  had  advanced 
ka  the  main  body  of  the  Russian  army,  intrenched  on  the  south  side  of 
Ae  Ahna,  and  thither  now  retreated,  while  the  allies  disposed  themselves 
ii  hrrouac  on  the  south  side  of  the  refreshing  stream  or  Bulganak ;  the 
Eigfidi  army,  exposed  to  attack  in  front  and  flank  and  rear,  being 
ladbl  to  do  ao  in  order  of  battle.  Mr.  Kinglake  bestows  a  chapter  and 
aphtt  to  describe  this ;  and  he,  moreover,  lays  so  much  stress  upon  the 
pofl  the  Eng^lish  were  in  throughout  the  days  previous  to  the  Alma,  and 
m  the  distance  (at  most  one  mile)  the  French  were  from  us,  that  while 
atpnding  alone  to  disparage  the  French,  he  in  a  certain  way  excites 
Htouishment,  if  not  ridicule,  towards  his  own  countrymen,  who  might 
aen  to  be  desnng  commiseration. 

As  dusk  dosed  in,  the  watch-fires  of  the  respective  armies  spread  along 
Ae  land,  those  of  the  Russians  crowning  the  heights  of  the  Alma,  while 
tk  allies  covered  the  ridges  of  the  Bulganak,  being  betwixt  this  stream 
n^  the  Alma  river,  the  latter  four  miles  south.  The  fleets  covered  the  « 
■1  ia-sbore,  and  communications  were  passed  between  the  commanders 
IB  the  subject  of  the  battie  that  was  imminent  next  day.  There  were 
•XM  opinions  that  the  Russians,  leaving  their  watch-fires  burning,  would 
kve  vanished  by  morning.  But  the  position  seemed  too  strong  to  permit 
dba  notion,  and  from  the  account  of  Captain  Hodasevich,  the  Russian 
ol&ry  were  fiar  too  benighted  to  be  aware  what  sort  of  power  was  about 
to  atta^  them.  When  marching  out  of  Sebastopol  to  meet  the  allies, 
"eveijbody  had  sud  that  it  was  useless  to  overburden  ourselves,  as  we 
ibodd  beat  the  enemy  out  of  the  Crimea  and  return  in  a  day  or  two." 
Ei«9  General  Kiriakoff  had  told  one  of  his  colonels  three  days  previous 
dat  bat  eig'ht  thousand  men  had  dbembarked,  and  that  he  had  asked 
psiuasion  of  Prince  Mentschikoff  to  drive  them  into  the  sea  with  his 
kigade.  With  this  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Russians  to  under- 
otimste  their  enemy,  and  with,  perhaps,  a  reverse  feeling  on  the  part  of 
ikt  fllK^,  the  two  armies  watched  or  slept  through  the  summer  night 
ihiost  side  by  side.  What  the  day  brought  forth — ^in  its  grand  outline 
—the  world  well  knows,  but  we  are  still  disputing  the  detail.  A  paper 
OQ  the  '^  Battle  of  Alma"  will  appear  in  a  later  number. 

*  A  Voice  from  within  the  Walls  of  Sebastopol.  By  Captain  R.  Hodasevich, 
te  of  the  Tarontine  Regiment  of  Chasseurs,  in  the  Bussian  Service.  John 
Ibnqr. 
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▲  SKETCH  FBOM  LIFB. 

By    Db.    Michelsbn. 

On  a  fine  mornmg  in  May,  1815,  a  yonng  laaoarone  was  basldog  in 
the  son  at  the  quay  Santa  Luna  in  Naples^  when  a  passer-by^  whistling  a 
lively  melody,  stopped  hefore  him,  and  poking  him  with  ue  foot,  said : 
"  Would  you»  friend  sluggard,  like  to  earn  a  coin  ?" 

^Corpo  di  Clidsto!  that  I  would."  And  jtunpbg  up,  he  added, 
^  What  do  you  command,  exoellency  ?" 

«  Do  you  know  Mr.  Barbaja,  the  lessee  of  the  Sa&  Cado  Theatre  ?^ 

'<  He  Uvea  not  far  from  hese." 

"  I  am  a  stranger  here,  and  want  you  to  guide  me  thither." 

^  With  a  thousand  pleasures,  excellency." 

"  Then  come  along." 

The  barefooted  cicerone  put  his  cap  proudly  over  his  right  ear,  and 
led  the  way  to  the  Tokdo^street. 

cc  wbat  k  your  name  7*  asked  the  stranger,  on  the  way. 

«  Torqoato,  excellency." 

**  And  your  family  name?" 

^  Of  that  I  know  as  fittle  as  of  your  own ;  but  my  comrade,  Master 
PeperoUa  (peppercorn),  ealls  me  Hellebore." 

«  And  why  that?" 

"  Because  he  maintains  that  whenever  he  sees  me  he  is  always  seized 
wilih  a  fit  of  sneeang." 

^'  Your  mother  was,  perhi^s^  looking  intently  at  a  snuff-box  when  in 
an  interesting  condition  ?" 

'<  Not  unlikely.     But  what  is  it  to  me  ?" 

'*  How  old  are  you,  fellow?" 

"  Eighteen  next  January,  excellency." 

<<  What  hme  you  learned  ?" 

'<  To  pray,  and  be  idle." 

"Do  you  like  it?" 

<<  Better  than  anything." 

"  I  like  you,  boy.     Where  do  you  live  ?" 

"Nowhere." 

"  But  where  do  you  pass  the  night  ?" 

"  Sometimes  at  the  ade  of  a  garden,  and  not  unfrequently  on  the  steps 
of  a  church." 

"And  you  are  fresh  and  healthy  ?" 

^^AsaftdiintheGulf." 

"  Enviable  beggar  I  If  I  was  not  my  mother's  only  child,  I  should  not 
mind  being  a  second  Torquato." 

"  But  who  are  f/ou,  then,  excellency  ?     What  may  be  your  name  ?" 

"  Only  look  at  the  curious  rascal !  Well,  my  name  is  Taddeo,  a 
veterinary  surgeon  by  profession,  so  that  if  you  should  happen  to  be 
ill—" 
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^  I  shall  then  look  for  no  other  quack  Hum  your  ezceUeiiey." 

"Wen  hit,  my  boy." 

"But  where  do  yo«  Kre^  tngnot?** 

"  I  hare  just  arrived  here,  fellow.**  "^ 

'■From  Borne  or  Florenee?** 

''Direct  horn  Papoteci.'* 

<^Fkpataei,  IWteci ;  tint  lies  somewheie '* 

"Between  St.  Petersburg  and  Lisbon." 

^  Indeed !  And  how  lone:  does  excellency  intend  to  remain  in  eknious 
Sspfen?" 

"  So  lon^  as  it  pleases  me.** 

^  Oh,  then  I  am  sure  you  will  sti^  here  very  kmg,  for  Naples  is  the 
gnden  of  Eden.  Heie  is  tlie  PausilippOy  there  tiie  Yesorvius ;  here  the 
Gulf,  and  there  the  Capri.  There  are,  certainly,  handre^  of  towns  in 
6»  waaid»  Int  tikeie  is  only  one  Naples.  Far  better  starvmg  here  than 
hm  in  afluemce  elsewhere.  Oh,  thftt  I  conid  embnee  ^ee,  my  darling 
Siflea  —y  cmdle^  my  Bative  plaoe !  I  woald  press  thee  to  my  boeom, 
md  esdaim  triumphantly,  ^  To  livo  Mid  die  at  Naples  is  the  height  of 
■fioty!**' 

''I  tell  yon,  rascal,  once  more,  I  like  yon  mnch.** 

^  And  I  say  the  same  of  yon,  signor.  Yov  seem  to  be  sack  a  noble, 
loB&earted  gentKeman,  thai  I  wiU  no  longer  eall  yon  eoroeilency,  but 
mnply  and  phunly  Ta^yeo.** 

^Dosoi,  ray  good  lettowr 

"Here^  in  tihis  mansion,  Urea  Signor  Barbaja." 

"  Thank  yon,  my  man,**  said  the  stranger;  and  was  about  patting  into 
tbe  hand  of  Torquato  a  coin,  when  the  latter  withdrew  it,  saying : 

'^  Jfr.  Taddeoy  I  eamiot  believe  yon  intend  to  offend  me.  I  am  not  in 
eani  of  money  to-day.  We  most  not  pay  for  a  small  service  rendered  by 
tfriesd.'* 

**  Yon  an  a  brave  feUow,  Torqnaitex'* 

"Tint  I  am,  sir.  And  w>ken  I  am  once  pleased  with  any  one,  as  I  am 
nith  yov,  he  may  do  with  me  whatever  he  likes.  I'll  swim  for  Um  like 
s  poodle-dog  through  the  water,  or  run  at  his  desire  like  a  salamander 
feongh  the  fiie ;  and  if  needs  be,  even  throw  myself  into  the  Crater  for 


*i  But  vHiere  am  I  to  find  you  when  I  want  yon,  honest,  true  soul  ?** 

*  My  head-ipartem  are  on  the  quay  Santa  Luna,  at  the  spot  where  I 
WIS  jnst  now  ecje^ing  the  rays  of  the  mn  to  warm  my  inside.'* 

'*  lou  have  not,  then,  breakfiasted  as  yet?** 

**  Bxesd^fasted  ?  Sueh  a  woid  is  not  ia  oar  vocabulary ;  we  only  know 
it  from  lieareay.*' 

'^  Miserable  existenoe  I    Not  to  breakfast  I'* 

^HaM^  fiiend;  eveiything  habit.  Even  hmger  may  be  overcome  by 
■int. 

"Poor  Hellebore!** 

''Pray  don*t  poor  me ;  there  are  in  our  wealthy,  magnificent  Naples, 
■aeh  pooftr  people  than  myself.     I  have  nobody  to  care  for.** 

"Yon  are,  then,  a  bachelor?** 

^I  stand  alone  in  the  world.** 

"Not  a  sweetheart?" 
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"  Oh  yes,  Mr.  Taddeo,  my  Francilla.     But " 

"  Well,  out  with  it !     What  of  her  ?" 

"  She  won't  tell  me  whether  she  loves  me  in  return." 

"  And  who  b  that  cruel  Francilla  ?* 

<'A  flower-girl  on  the  Chiaja;  poorer  dian  a  church  mouse,  but  a 
thousand  times  handsomer  than  even  the  Holy  Virgin  herself." 

''Whom  you  have  never  seen.  Be,  however,  comforted,  my  poor 
friend.     Taddeo  is  also  in  love.** 

"  Indeed !     With  whom  ?** 

'^  With  all  the  pretty  women  I  happen  to  see.  I  lore  them  each 
andall.** 

"  Mr.  Taddeo  is  surely  not  a  Turk  ?" 

'*  Yes,  an  old  Chinaman !  Enough,  however,  of  it  for  to-day.  We 
shall  meet  again,  my  young  friend." 

Thus  saying,  he  pressed  heartily  the  sunburnt  hand  of  the  lazzarone, 
and  entered  the  house.  The  latter  looked  for  a  moment  after  the 
stranger  as  he  was  ascending  the  g^nd  staircase,  and,  after  some  cogita- 
tion, he  threw  his  cap  up  into  the  ur,  exclaiming : 

**  No  matter !  Christian  or  Jew,  Turk  or  heathen,  poor  or  rich,  evvivo 
il  mio  amico.  Signer  Taddeo !" 

With  these  words,  he  ran  back  to  his  head-quarters. 

Had  he  known  the  real  name  of  his  new  friend  his  joy  would  have 
been  excessive.  It  wa£l  no  other  than  Joachim  Rossini,  who  had  come  to 
Naples  at  the  invitation  of  the  lessee  and  manager  of  the  San  Carlo,  and 
had  been  engaged  by  him  as  composer  and  conductor  of  the  same  for  the 
annual  pay  of  14,000  francs  (7002.),  beside  board  and  lodging  at  his 
house. 

A  few  weeks  after,  we  find  Francilla,  the  handsomest  and  chastest 
flower-girl  at  Naples,  with  a  basket  of  flowers  in  hand,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  royal  palace-garden,  which  is  at  all  hours  visited  by  foreigners.  A 
few  yards  from  the  spot  where  Francilla  stood,  two  foreigners  were 
sauntering.  At  the  sight  of  the  girl  they  turned  towards  that  direction, 
and,  coming  up  to  her,  one  of  them  asked  her  the  price  of  the  beautiful 
camellia. 

'*  Three  carlini,  signer,"  said  the  girl,  blushing,  without  lifting  up  her 


'*  Six  for  a  kiss,"  was  the  rejoinder,  and,  patting  her  rosy  cheek,  was 
about  to  suit  the  action  to  the  word,  when  a  young  lazzarone,  who  was 
lying  on  the  sand  close  by,  rushed  to  the  spot  and  threw  him  down  on 
nis  back  by  a  violent  blow  on  the  chest 

Having  regained  his  footing,  he  apd  his  companion  were  about 
chastising  the  assailant,  when  the  latter  appealed  to  the  crowd  of  lazzaroni 
who  had  come  to  the  spot  to  avenge  the  insult  committed  on  a  chaste 
Neapolitan  maiden  by  impudent  foreigners,  who,  presuming  on  their 
riches,  dared  to  treali  virtuous  poor  virgins  like  common  harlots. 

"  Shall  we  Neapolitans  suffer  such  outrage  at  the  hands  of  foreigners  ?" 
shouted  he,  with  all  his  might. 

'< Certainly  not,"  was  the  unanimous  reply;  and,  surrounding  the 
strangers,  they  were  about  to  seize  them,  when  a  man,  attracted  by  the 
noise,  rushed  to  the  scene,  and  cried  : 

"  Hold,  hold,  furious  people !" 
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• 

''  Ah,  6i«[&d  Taddeo !  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you  again/*  ejaculated 
jorfally  Torqiiato. 
'•*  What  is  the  row  here  about  P" 

**  Why,  these  two  foreigners  haye  insulted  my  Francilla." 

'^  And  what  do  you  mean  to  do  with  them?** 

"^  Throw  them  into  the  Gulf.'* 

«  Are  you  Christians  ?" 

*  Tes,  we  are,  but  they  are  not,"  exclaimed  the  crowd. 

**  And  were  they  eyen  heathens,  are  you  Neapolitans  going  to  violate 
■aed  hospitality? 

■>Corpo  di  Christo !  we  did  not  think  of  that." 

**  Be  generous,  then,  good  people,  and  allow  the  strangers  to  depart." 

The  DQob  thereupon  dispersed  as  quickly  as  they  had  assembled. 

Wheo  alone,  Rossini  said,  ''Now,  my  young  friend,  show  me  your 
Fiandlla.     I  should  like  to  form  an  opinion  pf  your  taste." 

"  There  she  stands  at  the  garden  entrance." 

''Introdnoe  me  to  her  as  a  ftiend  who  takes  a  warm  interest  in 

VMM    »» 

yoo. 

**  Ahf  Signer  Taddeo !  if  you  only  knew  bow  my  heart  beats  when  I 
asi  about  to  speak  to  her " 

''Don't  be  a  fool,"  laughed  the  maestro;  and  taking  Torquato's  arm, 
knti  him  along  to  the  garden. 

"  Francilla,"  began  the  shy  lazzarone,  **  don't  be  angry  if  I  am  so  free 
u  to  present  to  you  my  best  friend,  Signer  Taddeo,  from  Papataci.  He 
is  a  yery  rich  gentleman,  a  celebrated  veterinary  doctor,  and  wishes  to 
Keyou  to  judge  of  my  taste.  Well,  doctor" — turning  to  the  latter — 
"^  what  do  jou  think  of  her  ?" 

"I  could  neyer  have  suspected  such  a  refined  taste  in  you,  fellow. 
Look  up,  pretty  maiden  ;  don't  be  afraid  of  me." 

The  girl  looked  up,  and  exhibited  a  pair  of  large  sparkling  blue  eyes, 
vlddk  looked  at  the  maestro  with  a  charming  smile. 

**  Now,  fair  maiden,  speak,  pray,  plainly,  without  reserve.  Do  you 
kfve  my  young  friend  Torquato  ?" 

Francilla  was  silent,  and  plucked  confusedly  at  her  basket. 

*'  Ah  I  ask  her  once  more,"  begged  the  lazzarone. 

**  Look  here,  little  angel,"  resumed  the  maesti;o.  <<  Imagine  for  a 
flnment  that  I  am  your  lather ;  take  courage,  and  answer  whether  you 
leaily  love  that  young  fellow.  If  so,  I  am  the  man  who  can  and  will 
help  you.** 

**  Torquato!"  sobbed  the  girl,  and,  dropping  the  basket,  fell  upon  the 
Beck  of  the  lazsarone. 

"  That  will  do !"  said  Rossini.  ''  You  love  each  other,  and  you  shall 
lie  married.*' 

''  Married  !  good  doctor  ?  What  are  you  thinking  of  ?  We  are  both 
a  thousand  times  poorer  than  even  poor  Lazarus  himself." 

•*  Yes,  children,  I  will  help  you." 

**  But  how,  and  in  what  way  ?" 

**  That  yon  shall  know  by-aud-by.  I  shall  expect  you  to-morrow,  about 
iis  time»  at  the  hotel  of  Signor  Barbaja.     Don't  fail.     Adieu !" 

Next  morning,  at  the  appointed  hour.  Master  Barefoot  made  his  ap- 
pearance at  the  above  hotel,  with  a  nosegay  in  hand,  and  asked  for  Signor 
Tsddeo. 

T0I..LIF.  M 
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''I  come  by  appoiatment/'  added  he  to  the  gpruff-Iooldog;  Swiss 
porter. 

"  Quite  right,"  said  the  latter ;  "  he  lires  on  the  second  floor." 
We  will  not  undertake  to  deserihe  the  bewildering^  astonishment  of  the 
lazzarone  on  ascending  the  magnificent  staircase,  at  the  sight  of  the 
costly  tapestry,  flower-vases,  and  statues.  The  latter  espeeiaily  inspired 
him  with  so  much  respect  that  he  involuntarily  doffed  his  cap  befiore  each 
of  them.  Torqoato,  who  had  never  before  entered  the  house  of  a  gentle- 
man, was,  in  short,  so  struck  with  all  that  he  saw,  that  he  was  hardly 
able  to  draw  his  breath.  Having  crossed  five  spendidly-fumtshed  ante- 
rooms, he  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  sixth,  when  a  stentorian  voice  bade 
him  *'  Come  in." 

'*  GHad  to  see  yoo,  old  fellow;    How  ts  Fiancilla  ?" 
''  '  Give  my  respects  and  this  nosegay  to  your  friend,'  she  told  me." 
'^  How  very  gallant !     Give  her  for  me  a  kiss  and  this  ducat." 
"  The  kiss  I  shall  certainly  give  her,  but  the  money  I  dare  not  take, 
she  would  be  so  very  angry  with  me." 

"Above  all  things.  Master  Barefoot,  let  me  give  you  wholesome 
advice.  When  a  present  is  offered  to  you,  don't  refuse  it.  A  proverb 
says,  '  A  avola  non  besogna  aver  vergogna'  (a  grandmother  need  not 
blush),  which  means,  a  poor  devil  must  not  be  proud."  Saying  which, 
Rossini  re-pocketed  the  ducat.  "  And  now  to  something  else,"  said  the 
latter.     ''  How  much  do  you  earn  a  day  ?" 

^'  Seldom  much,  sometimes  little,  and  frequently  nothing." 
'^  Should  you  like  to  try  your  fortune  in  another  way?     Would  you 
like  to  be  my  valet  ?" 

The  lazzarone  was  silent,  and  seemed  to  hesitate. 
**  I  hope  you  are  not  offended  by  the  proposal  ?" 
*<  It  is  not  that,  sir,  but  I  doubt  whether  1  am  fit  for  the  place.  From 
my  early  youth  I  have  led  a  life  of  idleness,  and  been  aecustomed  to 
hate  anything  in  the  shape  of  work.  As  a  laziarone  I  am  my  own 
master,  and  dependent  on  no  one.  When  tired,  I  lie  down  to  sleep  and 
bask  in  the  sun.  When  I  have  earned  a  couple  of  earlini,  I  ^y  with 
my  comrades  alia  mora  (odds  and  ends).  In  the  night  I  can  rest  before 
the  windows  of  my  Francilla,  and  when  she  awakes  in  the  momihg,  and 
draws  up  the  blind,  I  can  ask  her,  '  How  did  you  sleep,  dearest  V  But 
all  this  I  shall  have  to  forego  when  in  your  service.  Don't  imagine  for 
a  moment,  good  sir,  that  I  am  proud  and  haughty ;  I  will  willingly  serve 
you  when  and  where  I  can,  but  not  as  a  hired  servant.  We  lazzarone 
are  poor  devils,  but  we  love  freedom  and  independence  more  than  all  the 
money  in  the  world.  Ah,  sir,  you  have  no  notion  how  sweetly  one  feels 
when  he  can  say  to  himself  there  is  nobody  in  the  world  who  can  command 
you  to  do  anything  except  what  you  choose  to  do  of  your  own  good* 

"  And  do  you  really  wish  to  remain  all  your  life  a  lazzarone  and  a 
beggar  ?" 

"  Not  if  I  can  help  it.  I  should  certainly  like  to  become  something 
else." 

^'  And  what^  for  instance  ?" 

'<  An  artist,  an  actor,  or,  still  more,  a  singer." 

''But  to  be  a  singer  you  must  have  talent,  a  good  rowe  in  particular, 
my  good  fellow." 
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«>  That  I  have,"  replied  Torquaio,  bludbbg. 

*^  Indeed !     Let  us  have,  theo,  a  song*  aa  a  spedmen." 

**  Do  joa  UDdeiBtand  axxything  about  it?" 

''Do  joa  think,  Master  Impudence,  that  a  doctor  cannot  have  an  ear 
for  mu^c?      There  is  a  piano,  if  you  will  sing,  I  will  accompany  you." 

Saying  wbich,  Rossini  took  his  seat  at  the  instrument,  and  nodded  to 
iSke  lazzarone  to  approach. 

"Ah,  air,  what  am  I  to  siag  ?*' 

<<  Anything  you  JUse." 

'^  Wdl,  tbeo,  I'll  give  yon  the  air  FraociUa  is  so  food  o^  and  which  I 
2cpeat  every  morning  at  her  window.  The  air  is  from  an  opera  of  a 
yoaag  maestro  of  Milan,  a  certain  Bosnni." 

'*  Left  ua  hear  it,  then." 

**  Languir  per  una  hella,*'  began  the  lazsarone,  in  a  trembling  voice. 
Boawni  listened  attentively,  and  was  surprised  to  hear  one  of  the  most 
powerlbl  tenor  voices. 

**  Bravo  !  bravo,  my  boy !  don't  be  shy.  You  have  sonnd  lungs.  Roar 
svay,  rhinoceros!     You  sing  beautifully !" 

Thus  encouraged,  the  poor  devil  gave  fall  vent  to  his  Toluminous 
voice,  so  as  to  make  the  windows  vibrate  violently. 

^  Gro  on,  go  on,  boy !  never  mind  a  few  wronpc  notes,  proceed.  What 
a  fine  dear  ^ake  in  the  bargain !     Bravissimo,  King  David  T' 

The  song  was  finished,  and  the  lazzarone  wiped  with  his  cap  the  per- 
^aration  off  his  brow." 

**  Listen,  my  poor  boy,"  said  Rossini ;  ^*  your  fortune  is  made.  There 
k  a  treasure  ludden  in  year  throat.     You  shall  become  an  opera 

riMi  I,  III  m  " 

SDger. 

'*  Yoa  modk  me,  sir.* 

^  No,  indeed !  You  have  an  exc^ent  voice  and  natural  abilities  for 
sbg^gy  and  I  wiU  cultivate  them." 

**  Yon  ?"  said  Torquato,  vrith  a  comic  sneer. 

*'  Yes,  I  myself.     Suppose  I  am  not  a  doctor,  but  something  else." 

*^  Well,  I  confess  I  thought  as  much  when  I  heard  you  rattle  away  so 
flieely  oti  the  instroment.  But  who  are  you,  then,  excellency  ?  Do  tell 
»e.* 

*<  Since  you  must  know  it,  I  am  the  composer  of  the  air  you  have  just 
warbled. 

'<  What^  Rossini  ?"  stammered  iihe  lazaarone  in  joyful  surprise. 

«YeB,  the  same." 

"  Ah,  allow  me  to  embrace  you." 

*'Do  what  you  cannot  help  doing." 

*^  Now  I  have  indeed  embraced  the  maestro  Rossini !  I  am  sure  if 
Frsneilla  knew  it,  she  would  love  me  all  the  better  for  it" 

*^  Does  she  know  my  name  ?" 

**  She  always  sings  your  airs,  and  said  only  yesterday,  *  If  I  could  only 
see  the  composer  of  these  sweet  melodies-—'  ^  Well,'  said  I,  '  and  what 
woidd  yoa  doP  'Do?*  said  she,  '  I  would  offer  him  my  finest  flowers, 
isd  if  he  asked  me  the  prioe  I  would  say  a  kiss.'  " 

**  Indeed,  she  shall  have  it.  From  to-morrow  you  must  be  here  every 
^y  hmn  twelve  to  one,  and  I  will  give  you  r^ular  lessons  in  singing; 
aid  if  I  don't  aiake  a  ^reat  singer  of  you,  my  name  is  not  Rossini." 

m2 
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''  Hurrah  !"  exclaimed  Torquato,  and  ran  half  madly  out  of  the  house, 
to  bring  the  glad  tidings  to  Francilla. 

"  How  long  have  I  been  instructing  you?*'  asked  one  morning  the 
maestro  of  his  barefooted  pupil. 
"  Eight  weeks,  signor.'* 

**  And  what  have  you  learned,  idle  fellow,  in  that  time  ?" 
''  I  did  not  know  a  single  note,  and  now  I  can  sing  at  sight" 
"  I  am  satisfied  with  you.     To-morrow  I  will  present  you  to  the  lessee 
'  of  San  Carlo ;  you  will  have  to  undergo  your  examination.     Take  care 

I  not  to  disappoint  me,  and  if  you  are  found  competent  you  will  at  once 

i  become  a  member  of  the  chorus  singers,  and  will — if  you  are  not  idle — 

soon  advance  to  a  higher  post.     But  it  is  proper  time  now  that  you  should 
lay  aside  the  lazzarone,  and  appear  decently  dressed  like  a  gentleman." 
"  But  how  am  I  to  begin,  maestro?" 

''  Have  you  not  got  a  pair  of  Sunday  trousers  instead  of  these  dirty 
sackcloth  ones  ?" 

**  Sunday  trousers  I  only  know  by  name." 
I  "  No  boots?" 

"  I  never  had  any." 
"  Nor  shoes?" 

^^  An  English  lord  once  gave  me  a  pair,  but  I  found  them  so  tig^ht 
i  that  I  threw  them  into  the  water." 

I  "  And  how  about  a  coat  ?" 

**  Also  that  I  only  know  by  sight     I  never  wanted  any." 
"And  why  not?"  *■ 

'  <<  Because  I  thought  it  a  very  inconvenient  piece  of  dress." 

"  You  are  not  quite  wrong  there.     In  hot  weather,  one  certainly  mns 

about  more  easily  without  it,  but  you  must  know  that  an  artisli  cannot  run 

about  the  street  like  a  dirty  vagabond.     You  will  find  this  evening,  with 

the  porter  below,  a  regular  wardrobe.     Don't  forget  to  fetch  it,  as  I  shall 

I  expect  you  here  to-morrow  dressed  as  a  gentleman." 

"  Must  I  also  put  on  boots?" 

*'0f  course,  stupid.     Do  you  think  I  could  present  you  as  a  bare- 
I  footed  artist?     You  must,  moreover,  wear  a  hat  instead  of  that  cap  of 

<  yours;  that  white  hat  yonder,  which  I  no  longer  wear,  will  fit  you 

I  nicely." 

I  "  Thus  attired,  maestro,  my  comrades  will  laugh  at  me." 

I  ^*  Don't  mind  them,  but  do  as  I  bid  you." 

■  The  poor  lazzerone  began  to  blubber  like  a  baby.     '<  The  cap,"  he 

cried,  amidst  weeping,  '*  was  given  me  by  Francilla  on  my  last  birthday, 
and  I  always  wear  it  in  remembrance  of  her." 

"  Well,  then,  wear  it  at  night  when  nobody  sees  you." 
Satisfied  with  the  compromise,  Torquato  went  away,  and  returned  in 
the  evening  to  fetch  his  wardrobe,  which  consisted  of  the  lefit-off  clothes 
of  Rossini. 

"  Ecce,"  exclaimed  the  portly  Swiss  porter,  pointing  to  a  large  bundle 
in  the  corner,  "  you  will  find  in  it  three  newly-washed  shirt  collars,  three 
neckerchiefs,  two  waistcoats,  one  belt  with  steel  buckles,  three  shirts,  one 
pair  of  winter  trousers,  two  for  summer,  two  pair  of  boots,  a  light-green 
coat,  a  white  felt  hat,  four  pocket-handkerchiefe,  and  three  pairs  of  old 
gloves — total,  thirty-six  pieces^  which  your  patron,  St.  Januartus,  who  is 
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otfi  to  have  been  a  regular  dandy,  might  not  be  ashamed  of.  The 
aaestro  bas  togged  jou  oat  quite  smartly,  and  I  congratulate  you  with 
^  my  heart.  In  the  May-green  coat  you  will  look  like  St.  Pancratius, 
while  the  white  felt  hat  will  match  it  admirably." 

^  And  why  do  you  laugh  ?"  asked  Torquato,  taking  the  bundle  under 
lis  arm. 

^  Because  it  reminds  me  of  the  scarecrow  we  placed  in  our  vineyards 
to  fi%hten  away  the  birds." 

**  I  understand  you.  You  just  now  said  I  shall  look  like  St.  Pan- 
cratius, and  as  that  saint,  you  know,  was  of  a  most  liberal  disposition,  I 
will  imitate  him  also  in  this  particular,  and  give  a  most  liberal  drinking 
aooey."  Saying  which;  he  inflicted  a  most  liberal  box  on  the  ear  of  the 
vag,  and  ran  out  amidst  the  shouts  and  laughter  of  the  domestics. 

£arly  on  the  following  morning,  long  before  sunrise,  the  lazzarone 
Bade  his  toilet  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  under  the  free  canopy  of 
heaven.  After  a  tedious  operation  of  half  an  hour,  he  had  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  transforming  himself  into  a  new  man.  The  boots  were  much 
190  narrow  for  his  feet,  and  pinched  him  so  as  to  give  him  a  foretaste  of 
die  thumbscrew  torture  so  prevalent  in  his  glorious  Naples.  The  white 
Mi  hat  was  continually  slipping  from  his  thick>haired  head,  while  the 
comers  of  bis  stiff  collar  looked  through  his  neckerchief  like  two  white- 
wa^ied  milestones,  and  his  two  arms,  containing  the  remainder  of  his 
wardrobe,  were  continually  dangling  at  a  distance  iirom  his  body,  as  if 
aboot  to  sketch  a  semicircle.  Thus  attired,  he  ran,  or  rather  limped,  to 
die  lodgings  of  -Francilla,  situated  in  the  remotest  suburb  of  the  town, 
sad  placing  himself  under  her  window,  gave  his  usual  whistling  signal. 
The  girl  looked  down,  and  thought  at  first  to  see  a  perfect  stranger  before 
her,  and  when  she  at  last  recognised  him,  she  burst  out  into  such  a  loud 
hitter  that  the  poor  fellow  began  to  feel  uneasy,  humbled,  and  hurt : 

"  By  Uie  Holy  Virgin,"  cried  Francilla,  almost  screaming  with  mirth, 
"how  you  look !  Is  it  now  carnival,  that  you  go  about  in  full  masque- 
rade !     Say,  amico,  what  means  all  this  mummery  P" 

**  Ahj  Francisca,"  sighed  the  poor  boy,  glancing  at  his  boots,  "  only 
dsink  to  be  obliged  to  walk  about  every  day  from  morning  to  night  in 
these  pinching  leather  cases,  nor  to  wear  any  longer  the  cap  you  gave 
Be." 

^  Bat  you  always  told  me  that  no  one  has  any  right  t6  order  you  to 
do  anythmg  ;  what  induces  you,  then,  to  play  such  foolish  tricks  of  your 
own  accord?** 

"  Tricks,  Francilla?  No,  it  is  the  wish  of  my  maestro,  good  Signer 
Boasiniy  who  intends  to  place  me  in  the  Opera,  that  I  may  earn  enough 
aouey  to  marry  and  make  a  lady  of  you." 

**  He  is,  indeed,  a  generous  gentleman,  and  since  it  is  his  wish  that 
jon  should  dress  more  decently,  you  must,  indeed,  obey  him." 

"  Bat  what  am  I  to  do  with  this  bundle  here  p" 

""  What  does  it  contain?" 

**  The  rest  of  my  wardrobe  which  the  maestro  gave  me." 

^  Leave  it  with  me,  and  whenever  you  want  some  from  it  come  here, 
give  your  usual  whistle,  and  I  will  throw  it  down  to  you." 

"^  Yon  are  an  angel,  and,  but  for  the  deuced  boots,  I  might  be  the  hap- 
pi^  creature  in  the  world." 
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In  a  moment  the  lovely  ^1  was  down  at  his  side  with  two  nosegays 
in  hand : 

'^  Now  give  me  the  bimdle,  and  take  the  nosegays;  one  is  for  onr  dear 
friend,  and  the  other  for  you^  carissimo  mio.  Addio^  addio,  until  this 
evening  at  the  Villa  Reale." 

Avoiding  the  public  places  where  he  might  be  met  by  any  of  his  com- 
panions, our  metamorphosed  friend  made  his  way  to  the  mansion  of  Signer 
Barbaja,  whom  he  found  already  in  the  apartment  of  Rossini,  waiting  his 
arrival: 

"  The  fellow  looks  Hke  a  grasshopper,"  observed  Barbaja  to  Rossini, 
in  a  low  voice. 

"  Pray  speak  more  respectfully  of  my  pupil.  He  will  soon  give  you  a 
song,  and  you  will  hear  one  of  nie  most  admirable  tenor  voices.  Now, 
Torquato,  approach  and  lay  on,  keep  proper  time,  and  avoid  false  notes." 
Saying  which,  Rossini  took  his  seat  at  the  piano,  and,  after  some  prelude, 

the  lazzarone  began  Lindoro's  air,  "  Languir  per  una  bella ;"  hut 

hardly  had  he  proceeded  a  dozen  of  notes,  when  Rossini  stopped,  and 
turning  with  a  soowl  to  the  singer,  said:  '^  What  is  the  matter  with  you, 
boy  ?     You  sing  to-day  worse  than  ever ;  your  voice  trembles.** 

'*  I  suspect,**  said  Barbaja,  laughingly,  **  the  stupid  fellow  is  afraid  of 
me. 

''  Oh  no,"  stammered  piteonsly  Torquato;  '^I  cannot  sing  while  my 
boots  pinch  me  so  very  much.** 

The  two  glanced  at  them,  and  both  began  heartily  to  laugh. 

**Why,  blockhead,**  said  Rossini,  "you  have  put  them  on  wrongly; 
the  right  boot  on  the  left  foot,  and  the  left  on  the  right !" 

'VAh,  if  that  is  the  case,  allow  me  to  take  them  off  altogether,  and  I 
am  sure  I  shall  sing  all  the  better  without  them.'* 

"  By  all  means,*'  said  Barbaja ;  ''  and  I  have  no  objection  to  your  taking 
off  even  your  coat,  which  seems  equally  to  inconvenience  you.*' 

Torquato  did  as  allowed,  and  resumed  his  song  with  such  power,  ex- 
pression, and  melting  melody  as  to  astonish  both  his  hearers. 

<<  You  have  done  well,**  said  Barbaja,  after  the  song  was  6ni6hed.  **  I 
engage  you  at  once  as  a  member  of  the  chorus,  and  you  may  occupy  for 
the  i^resent  a  small  back  room  in  my  house." 

"  But  what  pay  is  he  to  have?**  asked  Rossini. 

"  For  the  present,  twenty-four  scudi  a  month." 

^'  And  six  more  as  pocket-money,'*  added  the  former. 

"Be  it  so!" 

A  few  months  afterwards,  when  Rossini's  ^'  Othello"  was  first  given  at 
the  San  Carlo,  our  lazzarone  sang,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Nozzari, 
the  principal  air  in  the  opera.  His  d^but  as  solo  singer  was  so  successful, 
that  Barbaja  engaged  him  as  first  tenor  for  five  years,  at  a  salary  of  four 
thousand  scudi  per  annum. 
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The  date  at  which  the  ostrich  plume  and  the  motto  '*  Ich  dien'*  were 
fat  issamed  hy  the  heirs-apparent  to  the  English  throne,  their  first 
laown  cognizance  being  on  the  tomb  of  the  Black  Prince,  in  Canterbury 
Ctthedral  (1376),  was  the  age  of  mottoes,  poesies,  and  rebus.  As  much 
iigvnaity  was  exercised  in  the  framing  of  these  mottoes  as  has  since  been 
e^eoded  in  the  attempts  made  to  expound  them.  Thus,  in  this  instance, 
w  bre  Cambden,  about  two  hundred  years  after  the  assumption  of  the 
Botto,  arguing  that  it  was  assumed  by  the  Black  Prince  upon  John,  King 
«f  Bohemia,  whose  cognizance  it  then  was,  falling  at  Cre^y,  and  that  as 
I  trophy  and  fflgn  of  victory.  Planch^,  however,  says  upon  this*  that 
"Cambden  himself  did  not  credit  this  part  of  the  stoiy,  for  he  goes  on  to 
itate  that  the  prince  himself  adjoined  the  old  English  word  ic  dien  (thegn), 
iat  is,  *  I  serve,'  according  to  that  of  the  apostle,  *  the  heir  while  he  is  a 
dalde,  £fiereth  nothing  from  a  servant.'  ^ 

SirN.  H.  Nicolas  subsequently  found  on  the  tomb  of  the  Black  Prince 
AewordHoumoat,  which  he  considered  to  be  the  most  important  portion 
d  the  legend,  and  which  Gosling  had  already  read  as  significative  of 
'Itgh  spirited,'  or  an  '  intrepid  warrior.'  Eouge  Dragon  adopted  Sir  N. 
E.  Nicolas's  views  as  to  Ich  dien  and  Hoomout  forming  one  complete 
3otto,  winch  he  read  as  ''  I  serve  with  a  high  spirit."     (Costumes,  p. 

"Tins  portentous  word,"  to  use  the  language  of  Dr.  William  Bell,  "  is 
d  Teij  comprehensive  compass,  and,  like  the  shake  of  Lord  Burleigh's 
v^  carries  with  it  most  prodiffuous  meaning."  As  a  Welsh  badge,  no 
wonder  the  inhabitants  of  the  principality  have  tried  to  appropriate  it. 
Mr.  C.  Evans  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  to  argue  that  Ich- dien 
vas  genuine  Welsh,  batmg  the  improper  spelling  of  the  first  word,  which 
*ghttobe  "  vch,"  and  which  "  Vch  dien"  he  translated  as  "  Triumphant 
^  death,"  a  motto  pronounced  as  highly  befitting  a  Christian  prince. 
lipoQthis,  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  remarked,  that  '*it  is  only  a  Cambro 
Briton  who  can  deny  that  *  Ich  dien'  is  German." 

Dr.  AYilham  Bell  agrees,  however,  with  Sir  N.  H.  Nicolas  and  Mr. 
Phnch^  that  the  motto  is  Flemish ;  that  it  must  be  read  Houmout ;  that 
^appear  as  one  sentence,  and  that  it  was  in  the  Black  Prince  an  adapta- 
tKm  from  his  mother,  Queen  Philippa,  Countess  of  Hainault,  as  an  act  of 
^  piety,  and  which  she  herself  assumed  as  a  mark  of  humility  and 
derodon  to  her  husband,  our  heroic  Edward  III. ;  but  he  divides  Houmout 
^  two  words,  and  reads  them  thus :  Hou  mout  ich  dien;  in  plain  Eng- 

*  New  BeadtngB  for  the  Motto  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
«  Phnne  of  Ostrich  Feathers.    By  Ihr.  William  Bell. 

^v  Beadings  for  the  Motto  and  Armorial  Bearings  of  His  Royal  Highness  the 
^  of  Waka,  &e.  Part  XL  By  Dr.  William  Bell,  Author  of  *'  Shakspeare'a 
^indhisFolkalore." 

Jibe  Ancestry  of  the  Princess  Alexandra  of  GlUckshurg,  and  her  Cognizance 
^the  Ketae  Leaf.  Supplemental  to  Mottoes  and  Crests  of  His  Royal  Highness 
ttePrinoe  of  Wales.    Printed  for  the  Author,  31,  Barton-street,  Easton-squaie. 
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lish,  "  How  must  I  serve?"  This  is  certainly  a  sad  falling  off  from  the 
grandiose  ideas  associated  with  the  first  reading,  <<  Magnani&iitas,  fastus, 
sablatio  animi,  oelsitus  animi,'*  or  from  the  Welsh  version,  '^  Triumphant 
in  death,"  but  it  is  not  so  much  so  when  viewed  in  connexion  with  Queen 
Philippa's  motto,  as  an  expression  of  humble  thankfulness  for  benefits 
conferred,  and  as  a  sequence  the  grateful  quexy,  *'  What  service  may  I 
render  ?"  in  return  for  the  same. 

Dr.  Bell  also  agrees  with  Sir  N.  H.  I^icolas  and  with  Mr.  Planch^  that 
<the  badge  of  a  plume  of  three  ostrich  featlters  had  no  connexion  with  the 
battles  either  of  Cre^y  or  Poitiers,  but  that  the  emblem  was  derived  from 
the  county  or  province  of  Ostrevant  (John  of  Bohemia's  badge  was,  in 
fact,  the  pinion  of  a  vulture),  and  was  further  a  rebus  of  Queen  Philippa*8 
hereditary  title  as  Countess  of  Ostrevant,  which  she  bore  before  her  mar- 
riage. The  province  of  Ostrevant  was  a  portion  of  the  dukedom  or 
county  of  Hennegau,  betwixt  Douay  and  Valenciennes,  and  took  its  name 
from  having  formed  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Prankish  kingdom  of 
Neustria.  The  abbess  of  the  convent  of  Denain  bore  the  empty  title  of 
Countess  of  Ostrevant,  and  the  archdeaconship  of  Ostrevant  ennobled  a 
canonry  in  the  cathedral  of  Arras,  till  the  French  revolution  swept  away 
alike  cathedral  and  dignity  in  one  undistinguishable  ruin.  Ostrevant 
Dr.  Bell  reads  as  Austrasia,  Austria,  or  Autriche,  and  these  again  as 
Autruche,  or  ostrich,  called  by  Shakspeare  estridge : 

All  plum'd  like  estrid^s,  tbat  with  the  wind, 
Bated,  like  eagles  bavmg  newly  bathed. 

1  Hen,  IF.,  iv.  1. 

Vant  was  the  fan  of  our  ancestral  dames,  who  at  the  court  of  Edward  III. 
used  ostrich  feathers  for  that  purpose.  (Corryat's  Crudities,  vol.  i.  p.  40.) 
Hence  the  three  feathers  may  have  typified  the  three  bants — Ostrevant, 
or  Ostrebant,  Brabant,  and  Teisterbant.  Dr.  Bell  goes  even  farther  than 
this.  The  Emperor  Louis  of  Bavaria,  he  asserts,  juggled  Queen  Philippa, 
and  in  her  right,  Edward  III.,  her  husband,  out  of  their  claim  to  a  por- 
tion of  some  of  the  finest  provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  upon  the  plea 
that  William  IV.,  dying  without  male  issue,  Holland,  Zealand,  Henne- 
gau, and  Friesland  escheated  to  the  empire  as  fiefs ;  but  the  possession  of 
the  ostrich  feathers  constitutes,  he  argues,  an  inchoate  right  to  the  old 
title  and  land  of  what  was  once  Ostrevant  Not  so  much,  we  should  say, 
as  that  the  provinces  on  the  tributaries  to  the  Scheldt  are  geographically, 
hydrographically,  and  ethnologically  Flemish,  and  not  French. 

In  the  second  part  of  his  work,  Dr.  Bell  devotes  his  attention  to  the 
quarterings  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  arms  as  a  Duke  of  Saxony  of  the 
elder  branch,  and  of  which  one  or  two  ordinaries  have  been  debatable 
points  amongst  German  antiquaries  for  the  last  two  hundred  years. 
These  are,  first,  the  Crown  of  Rue ;  and  second,  the  Black  Hen.  The 
origin  of  the  first  cognizance  has  been  attributed  to  the  Emperor  Frederic, 
by  throwing  his  chaplet  as  a  mark  of  difference  on  the  shield  of  Bemhard 
von  Ascanien,  Duke  of  Saxony.  Hdun  deemed  this  heraldic  charge  to 
be  rather  a  chaplet  than  a  rue  crown,  or  perhaps  a  circular  bend.  HofF- 
meister  describes  it  as  the  ducal  diadem  with  which  the  princes  adorned 
their  head  coverings,  consisting  of  a  simple  circlet,  ornamented  at  its  top 
with  leaves  like  those  of  the  vine ;  similar  ornamentations  being  found  in 
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Italj  with  spikes,  and  in  France  with  fleur-de-lys.  ZoUman,  another 
nthoritj,  deemed  this  armorial  bearing  to  be  nothing*  but  an  ornament 
fer  the  b^,  such  as  ladies  of  high  rank  formerly  wore.  Zaschwith  re- 
turned to  the  first  view,  and  argued  that  as  Duke  Bernhard  ^ahted  a 
diflerenoe,  be  took,  therefore,  the  cingtUum  militare  of  the  deposed  Dake 
Heniy  the  Lion,  son-in-law  of  our  Henry  II.,  as  the  best  emblem  of  hb 
Tietory.  I>r.  Bell,  however,  adopting  Hoffmeister's  view  of  the  ca^e,  and 
looking  upon  the  *'!Eauten  Krone"  as  a  floral  ornament,  and  a  mere 
kenldie  leaf,  traces  to  it  the  "strawberry-leaves''  of  our  own  ducal 
eorooets,  which  have  in  reality  little  resemblance  to  the  temate  leaf  of 
Urn  steawfaerry,  and  which  some  heralds  call  the  parsley-leaf,  while  Ger- 
■BOB  universally  designate  it  as  a  "  Crown  of  Rue."  This  opinion,  the 
Bgemons  doctor  says,  is  strongly  corroborated  by  the  said  '^  crown  of 
xae"  being  a  special  ducal  ornament. 

John  Frederic,  Duke  and  Elector  of  Saxony,  was  received,  when  he  re- 
tonied  from  captivity,  in  1752,  to  his  new  capital  of  Weimar,  with  every 
possible  demonstration  of  joy ;  the  schoolboys  and  girls,  with  flowing 
kir,  and  crowned  with  garlands  of  Rue,  went  out  to  meet  him,  singing 
&e  Te  JDeum.  Shakspeare  has  several  allusions  to  Rue  as  the  Herb  of 
Gnee,  Rich.  II.,  iii.  4 ;  and  Wint  Tale,  iv.  3 ;  and  in  Ham.,  iv.  7, 
where  Ophelia  says  "you  may  wear  your  rue  with  a  diflFerence."  Dukes 
are  termed  ''your  Grace,"  and  "with  a  difference*'  may,  according  to 
Dr.  Belly  have  an  heraldic  meaning  as  to  its  origin.  The  same  writer  has, 
in  his  work  "  Shakspeare's  Puck  and  his  Folkslore,"  advanced  a  curious 
aod  noTel  hypothecs,  that  the  three  missing  years  of  the  bard's  life — viz. 
fhm  1586  to  1589 — were  passed  in  Germany,  and  this  would  explain  how 
tbe  bard  hecame  acquainted  with  the  heraldic  tradition  question ;  and  so 
conriDced  is  the  doctor  of  the  correctness  of  this  hypothesis,  that  it  is,  we 
hear,  his  intention  to  publish  the  further  proofs  of  his  theory,  promised  in 
&e  twelfth  chapter  of  the  previously- mentioned  work,  as  a  contribution  to 
^  third  centenary  celebration  of  Shakspeare's  birthday — St.  George's- 
4kj,  1864. 

Roe,  a  bitter  stimulating  plant,  was  well  known  to  antiquity,  and  was 
Btndi  esteemed  in  ancient  medicine.  Hippocrates  commends  it,  and  it 
was  known  to  the  Jews,  for  St.  Luke  condemns  the  Pharisees  for  tithing 
mint  and  rue.  (xi.  42.)  For  many  ages  it  was  considered  a  preventive  of 
contagion,  whence  its  designation  as  the  "  Herb  of  Grace."  It  was  an 
espedal  favourite  in  Germany,  where  Boerhaave  observes,  that  the  greatest 
eommendations  he  can  bestow  fall  short  of  its  merits.  "  What  medicine," 
lajs  the  celebrated  physician  of  Leyden,  '^  can  be  more  efficacious  for  pro- 
aotiiig  perspiration,  for  the  cure  of  hysteric  passion,  and  of  epilepsies,  and 
for  expelling  poison?"  Like  other  therapeutical  agents  that  have  had 
their  day,  rue  is  now  out  of  fashion,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its 
powerful  medicinal  virtues  in  certain  cases.  It  is  easy  to  understand,  from 
tbe  Tiew  we  have  here  given  of  it^its  being  looked  upon  as  a  preven- 
tive of  contagion  in  the  middle  ages — how  this  plant,  which  has  nearly 
the  tame  name  in  all  languages,  should  have  become  the  emblem  of  Re- 
pentance and  Grace,  and  should  have  been  introduced  in  armorial  bear- 
ings as  Die  Rauten  Krone,  or  the  "  Grown  of  Rue ;"  but  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  admit  that  Dukes  received  the  title  of  "  Grace"  from  the  said  crown 
having  been  an  espedal  ducal  ornament.     It  is  evident  that  if  this  view 
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of  the  case  is  admitted,  a  duke  ought  to  be  a  person  endowed  with  powers 
preTentive  of  contagion.  The  approximation  is,  howerer,  both  curious 
and  ingenious,  and  is  well  deserving  of  consideration.  The  instanees  that 
Stevens  finds  of  Rue  being  called  the  Herb  of  Grace  in  the  dictionaries 
of  Florio,  1598,  and  of  Cotgrave,  1511,  Dr.  Bell  remarks,  were  all  pub- 
lished after  Shakspeare's  Hamlet,  and  were,  he  thinks,  taken  &om  his 
new  and  popular  denomination  of  the  herb. 

The  Black  Hen,  the  second  curious  cognizance  in  the  foreign  arms  of 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  was  given  to  denote  the  acces- 
sion of  a  large  portion  of  the  county  of  Henneberg,  a  district  stretching 
from  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Thuringian  Hills  to  the  Danube.  The 
popular  derivation  is  from  a  black  hen,  which,  with  its  white  chicks,  were 
found  upon  the  hill  where  the  castle  of  Henneberg  was  built.  This 
cognizance  was  always  a  favourite  field  with  the  Saxon  princes,  and  the 
elector,  John  Frederic,  when  giving  directions  concerning  it  to  his  tried 
friend  and  limner,  Lucas  Kronach,  his  companion  in  captivity,  said  to 
him:  ''  Paint,  dear  friend,  the  blade  hen  in  our  arms  carefully,  for  she 
has  laid  a. good  egg  in  it."  Dr.  Bell  argues  that  the  Blaclc  Hen  is 
peculiarly  a  Wendic  symbol,  but  it  is,  he  adds,  still  a  general  object  of 
superstitious  regard  in  Germany,  though,  with  all  objects  of  ancient 
£uth,  changed  afler  the  victory  of  the  Christian  creed  into  an  instrument, 
or  symbol,  of  the  devil.  He  further  particularly  associates  it,  from  the 
existence  of  some  curious  reliquaries  and  other  monuments  of  olden  time, 
with  Saint  Veit^  or  Vitus — the  Lycian  boy  who  suffered  martyrdom 
uiider  Diocletian — and  who  became  the  patron  of  St.  Denis,  of  Corvey 
on  the  Weser,  of  Rugen,  and  of  Bohemia  amongst  the  Slavonian  Wends, 
as  well  as  of  other  places.  Hence  it  was  that  it  came  to  be  used  subse- 
quently by  the  Counts  of  Henneberg  as  an  easy  origin  for  their  title,  and, 
therefore,  frequently  repeated  not  only  on  their  arms,  but  also  on  every 
instrument  in  their  use. 

It  is  an  interesting  circumstance  that  the  ''  White  Horse"  should  be 
borne  as  a  cognizance  by  our  young  prince  both  on  the  paternal  and 
maternal  fields,  confirming  thereby  the  opinions  of  historians  and  heralds, 
that  both  lines  spring  from  a  common  stock,  and  which  are  thus  united 
in  his  person  for  the  first  time.  They  are  both  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  the  ensign  of  the  intrepid  Saxon  leader,  Wittikind,  who  for  thirty 
years  withstood  all  the  might  of  Chariemagne  and  his  Frankish  host. 
According  to  tradition,  however,  Wittikind's  horse  was  black,  and  was 
changed  into  white  when  conquered  and  converted.  But,  although  black 
hcMTses  were  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  idols,  Tacitus  especially  informs 
us  that  the  Germans  paid  the  greatest  deference  to  certain  sacred  white 
steeds  from  the  earliest  periods,  observed  their  neighing  and  steps  as 
indicating  the  will  of  their  deities,  and  bore  their  images  as  ensigns  to 
battle. 

It  is  beyond  our  purpose  to  enter  upon  the  origin  of  the  numerous 
quarterings  of  the  foreign  arms  of  the  prince  ;  those  who  are  curious  in 
such  matters  will  find  them  explained  in  Dr.  Bell's  works  ;*  we  have  only 

"^  The  full  German  titles  of  a  Duke  of  Coburg  regnant  from  these  quarterings, 
arc  "  Wir  K.  N.  von  Gottes  Gnaden,  Hcrzog  zu  Sachsen  Coburg  und  Gotha, 
Jiilich,  Clave,  und  Berg,  auch  Engern  und  Westphalen;  Landgraf  in  ThUringen ; 
2largraf  zu  Meissen;  gefiirsteter  Graf  zu  Henneberg;  Furst  in  Lichtenberg; 
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ideired  to  the  more  curious  mottoes  and  cognizances,  and  in  connexion 
vith  these  there  remains  to  be  noticed  das  Nesselblat^  or  the  nettle-leaf, 
tlie  Holstein  cognizance,  and  which,  added  by  the  prince's  marriage  with 
tk  Princess  Alexandra  of  Slesvig-Holstein-Sondesburg-GlUcksburg  to 
est  indigenoos  rose,  thistle,  and  shamrock,  would,  in  the  courteous  lan- 
gaage  of  onr  veteran  antiquary,  constitute  a  "four-leaved  clover" — 
"*!!«&  most  patent  charm,  which,  in  the  possessors,  dispels  all  glamour 
nd  witehery,  defies  '  all  eonjuration  and  all  mighty  magic,*  and  will  thus 
idd  increased  force  of  happy  augury  to  the  name  of  the  place  whence  we 
U  our  fbtnre  queen — ^from  Luektown-Glticksburg.*'  That  four-leaved 
dorer  is  a  charm  against  every  kind  of  glamour  and  witchcraft,  is  a 
ftaditioa  common  to  many  parts  of  England  as  well  as  on  the  Con- 
tiaent 

Bot  htjing  ande  this  poetic  embodiment  of  the  four  cognizances,  the 
aettle-leaf  might  not  by  itself  be  riewed  as  so  perfectly  emblematic  of 
eBDoubial  felicity  as  onr  enthusiastic  antiquary  is  desirous  to  propound  ; 
k  is  gratifying,  therefore,  to  find  that  there  are  some  doubts  as  to  the 
}msMlathfkn^  a  "  nettle-leaf"  at  all. 

The  sc^caNed  Nesselberg,  or  <'  Nettle  Hill,"  towers  over  the  Weser 
betwixt  the  snMill  towns  of  Buckeburg  and  Rinteln.  Upon  its  crest  are 
^  peturesque  remains  of  the  feudal  stronghold  called  the  Schaumburg 
(ii»w  hill),  bnilt  by  Adolp,  or  Adolf,  von  Sangersleben.  One  of  the 
Jeseendants  of  this  Adolp,  probably  his  grandson,  became,  in  1100, 
Ceant  of  Holstein  and  Stormam,  and,  in  1648,  Christian  I.,  descended 
inmi  a  female  branch  of  this  line,  was  elected  King  of  Denmark.  It  was 
6bb  this  epoch  that  the  royal  family  of  Denmu^  became  entitled  to 
hear  this  symbol  in  their  arms;  and  it  has  been  continued  by  all  their 
■ecesBors,  under  the  designation  of  the  Nesselblat^  in  the  peculiar  form 
d  a  serrated  leaf,  to  which  three  Christ's  nails  are  pointed,  baring 
been  added  by  Duke  Adolph  III.  in  memory  of  two  pilgrimages  to 
lerusalem.  All  writers  are  agreed  that  it  is  a  leaf,  with  the  exception  of 
Wcstpbalen,  who  argued  that  it  was  a  Sea-urchin.  Dr.  Bell,  considering 
kw  hoAtj  these  heraldic  designs  are — so  much  so,  that  he  traces  the 
doeal  strawberry-leaves  to  the  •*  Crown  of  Rue" — argues  that  this  leaf 
i»y  be  that  of  the  *'  Herb  of  Grace"  likewise.  The  first  grant  of  arms 
ta  Adolph,  a  Saxon  prince,  was  from  a  Saxon  duke,  and  what,  he  asks^ 
SBfe  likely  tlian  that  a  sub-feudatory  should  take  the  cognizance  of  his 
Bige  lord  ?  Ail  we  can  say  is,  that  whether  nettle  or  rue  are  added  to 
fte  already  happy  junction  of  rose,  thistle,  and  shamrock,  or  the  four 
esgnixances  together  go  to  form  one  mystically-protecting  four-leaved 
cbver,  we  feel  a  strong  morid  and  patriotic  conyiction  that  none  (cer*- 
taaly  not  tikose  most  concerned)  will  ever  rue  so  auspicious  a  union. 
The  practices  of  heraldry  can  alone  excuse  so  rile  a  pun. 

Giif  in  der  Haik  and  Barensberg ;  Herr  in  Barenstdn  uid  Tonna."  The  greater 
IwtiQn  of  these  territories  are,  however,  now  united  to  the  mighty  power  of 
Phnda,  to  wbidi  thej  were  confirmed  bj  the  Vienna  Congreu  in  1815,  and  as 
BO  tnnch  of  the  Saxon  famfly  stands  in  succession  to  the  lands  of  the  Black 
£8^,  nor  are  any  of  these  seizures  likely  to  be  released  fh>m  its  talons,  the  con- 
i  of  such  an  array  of  obsolete  claims  is  scarcely  advisable. 
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BY  FREDERICK  MARSHALL. 

A  QUANTITY  of  learned  books  have  been  written  about  the  genius  ot 
languages,  their  origin,  their  etymologies,  and  their  family  relations  with 
each  other ;  but  has  any  one  ever  drawn  up  a  detailed  comparison  of  the 
relative  force  of  their  words,  or  a  fair,  unprejudiced  account  of  the  merit 
and  exactness  of  their  respective  idioms  ? 

Such  a  contrast  between  English  and  French  would  be  easy  enough  to 
establish,  not  only  because  of  the  general  rough  knowledge  of  the  latter 
language  which  exists  in  England,  which  would  permit  almost  everybody 
to  appreciate  the  correctness  of  the  story,  but  also  because  the  points  of 
distinction  which  it  presents  with  our  own  tongue  are  so  striking  aud 
radical  that  they  may  be  seized  with  exceptional  facility. 

Each  of  the  two  languages  has  peculiar  merits,  but  though  every 
Englishman  is  of  course  convinced  that  his  own  is  the  more  perfect^  a 
large  number  of  proofs  might  be  cited  to  show  that  numerous  and  im- 
portant classes  of  ideas  may  be  expressed  more  critically  and  pointedly 
in  French.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  really  test  the  question ;  first, 
because  it  would  fill  a  large  book ;  and  secondly,  because  habit  is  so  hard 
a  master  that  it  exercises  a  strong  though  often  insensible  influence  even 
on  the  most  liberal  minds,  and  because  its  effects  are  especially  inevitable 
in  the  examination  of  such  a  subject  as  daily  talk,  in  which  men  have 
followed  the  same  undeviating  rut  since  they  began  to  lisp,  and  in  which 
their  prejudices  have  acquired  the  force  of  an  article  of  faith. 

Still,  it  ought  not  to  be  impossible  to  prove  to  an  educated  intelligence 
that  there  may,  perhaps,  be  good  things  which  it  does  not  know,  and  that 
because  it  does  not  feel  the  want  of  improvement  in  the  forms  of  speech 
at  its  disposal,  that  is  no  reason  why  other  languages  may  not  contam 
superiorities  which,  if  they  could  anyhow  be  intrcKduced  into  English, 
would  vastly  increase  its  power  and  precision. 

For  instance,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  possession  of  universally 
conjugated  verbs  gives  a  peculiar  value  to  French ;  the  tenses  and  persons 
into  which  they  are  divided  express  the  varying  meanings  which  they 
are  intended  to  convey  with  far  more  delicate  nicety  than  can  be  obtamed 
by  the  simple  use  of  auxiliaries,  as  in  English.  Each  condition  of  the 
verb  has  its  special  application  and  intention,  and  though  the , appre- 
ciation of  this  subtle  distinction  between  the  two  languages  requires  not 
only  a  habit,  but  also  a  thorough  sentiment  of  French,  which  few  Eng- 
lishmen have  an  opportunity  of  acquiring,  every  schoolbojr  knows  in 
what  it  externally  consists,  because  he  learns  the  same  thing  in  his  Latin 
grammar.  It  presents  the  first  great  element  of  distinction  between  the 
structure  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Gallic  tongues,  and  those  who  cannot 
admit  its  value  should,  at  all  events,  not  reject  it  as  useless  solely  because 
they  do  not  seize  its  delicate  and  fioely-shaded  effects.  , 

Another  advantage  of  French  is  the  general  rule  which  places  t  e 
substantive  before  the  adjective,  communicating  the  idea  itself  to 
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listener  before  its  descriptive  attribnte  is  attached  to  it  A  white  cat, 
lor  example,  is  certainly  a  less  correct  and  striking  idiom  than  a  cat 
wbite.  The  latter  form,  from  want  of  habit  of  it,  simply  makes  an 
EagCshman  laugh ;  but  when  the  case  is  looked  at  closely,  it  becomes 
^ffieoH  not  to  recognise  the  importance  of  the  change.  Suppose,  if  the 
Eng&ih  role  be  adopted,  a  hesitation  to  occur  after  the  enunciation  of 
Ae  word  \rhite :  the  listener  may  figure  to  himself  a  swan,  or  a  towel, 
IV  a  pot  of  cold  cream,  or  any  other  habitually  colourless  object,  while 
be  is  awaiting  the  addition  which  will  define  the  application  of  the 
aijective.  Eut  if  the  other  form  be  used,  Knd  cat  put  first  in  the  phrase, 
wfait  result  can  follow  from  a  stoppage?  Anyhow,  the  idea  is  fixed  upon 
a  eat,  and  all  that  is  wanted  to  complete  it  is  the  designation  of  its 
calore.  Tbe  expectant  hearer  may  imagine  it  an  Angora,  or  a  tabby, 
uieep  on  the  bearth-rug,  or  playing  with  a  friendly  cork,  putting  its 
huk  op  against  an  approaching  dog,  or  purring  in  lazy  contentment, 
kt  he  cannot  get  away  from  the  fact  that  it  is  a  cat  he  is  being  told  about. 
There  are  exceptions  to  the  rule,  and  therefore  to  the  argument  as  well, 
bat  wherever  it  applies  its  force  scarcely  varies,  whatever  be  the  example 
dmsen. 

The  exceptions  are  made  by  the  French  themselves :  in  questions  of 
pzaise  or  blame,  for  instance,  the  qualifying  adjective  generally  precedes 
tfce  noon  ;  everybody  says  bon  gar9on,  and  gar9on  bon  would  be  as  in- 
aaDprekeDsible  in  France  as  cat  white  in  England.  The  ear,  instructed 
bv  long  habit,  b  the  only  guide  to  these  exceptions,  which  must  be  felt, 
ad  cannot  be  prescribed  in  teaching.  What  rule  can  regulate  the 
api^cation  of  epithets  to  a  coat,  for  example  ? — ^it  may  be  un  excellent 
kiint,  nn  habit  bien  fait,  un  habit  noir,  or  un  vieil  habit.  With  such 
vaiiations  as  these  to  contend  with,  no  absolute  prescriptions  can  exist, 
opedally  as,  of  late  years,  the  occasional  employment  of  the  adjective 
IB  front  has  become,  particularly  in  Paris,  a  sort  of  fashion,  the  adoption 
^  which  produces,  to  modem  listeners,  a  certain  elegance  of  sound.  It 
ii  perfectly  grammatical  to  say,  c*est  une  femme  aimable  et  charmante, 
kat  it  is  infinitely  more  gracefnl  to  employ  the  form,  c'est  une  aimable 
et  efaannante  femme.  This  example,  however,  falls  again  into  the  cate- 
pmj  oC  personal  descriptions,  in  which,  as  has  just  been  observed,  the 
ad|eetiTe  almost  invariably  precedes  its  object;  but  it  serves  to  show  that 
eren  in  this  Tery  class  of  English-looking  sentences  there  is  no  unde- 
viating  rule,  whatever  be  the  general  custom  with  respect  to  them.  It 
ii  true  that  in  phrases  where  individual  merits  or  defects  are  under  dis- 
cusaon  the  person  referred  to  is  usually  named  or  understood  beforehand, 
tad  that  it  is,  therefore,  his  qualification  which  ought  to  first  strike  the 
■md  rather  than  a  renewed  designation  of  him.  In  all  other  cases,  how- 
ever, the  advantafi^s  of  giving  the  front  place  to  the  substantive  are  so 
ml,  that  it  is  a  pty  that  actual  tendencies  should  seem  to  be  somewhat 
il>reatening  its  long  possession  of  that  position.  Anyhow,  its  dethrone- 
ait  is  very  partial,  and  the  general  composition  6f  French  retains  the 
araeter  of  point  and  precision  which  results  from  the  indication  of  the 
oject  before  its  qualifying  adjective  is  declared.  Here,  again,  the 
mtnrj  habit  of  the  English  is  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  ^ir  judg- 
eat,  bat  the  obstacle  is  less  serious  than  in  the  case  of  the  conjugations, 
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and  it  may  be  that  some  people  will  admit  that  in  this  detail  French  has 
the  best  of  it. 

It  should,  however,  be  notioed  that  there  are  certain  cases  in  which  the 
same  substantive  changes  its  meanug  altogether  with  its  relative  position 
towards  the  adjective.  Une  fauase  corde  in  an  instrument  i^uly  out  of 
tune,  but  une  oorde  fausse  is  essentially  defective,  and  can  never  be 
brought  into  tune  at  all;  la  deroiere  ann6e  implies  the  latest  year  of  any 
period  whatever,  while  I'annee  derniere  is  strictly  last  year,  and  nothing 
else;  une  grosse  femme  is  a  stout  female,  but  une  femme  grosse  is 
enceinte,  and  may  be  as  lean  as  a  nail ;  un  homme  gaiant  makes  love  to 
all  the  women  he  meets,  while  un  e^alant  homme  is  a  chivalrous  gentle- 
man, not  necessarily  amorous  at  au;  un  pauvre  homme  is  a  poor  weak 
creature,  and  un  homme  pauvre  is  an  individual  with  no  money.  But 
while  these  examples  are  curious  in  themselves,  they  do  not  really  afieet 
the  question  of  the  relative  places  of  the  adjective  and  noun,  any  more 
than  the  still  stranger  case  of  the  hermaphrodite  word  gens,  which 
actually  shifts  its  gender  with  its  position,  becoming  feminine  before  the 
adjective  and  masculine  after  it:  d'excellentes  gens,  and  des  gens  excel- 
lents. 

After  the  conjugation  of  tbe  verbs  and  the  order  of  the  adjectives,  it  is 
in  the  internal  structure  of  their  phrases  that  the  fundamental  differences 
of  the  two  languages  come  out  in  their  next  most  apparent  force.  The 
examples  of  the  differing  road  by  which  each  arrives  at  the  expression  of 
the  same  idea  are  so  infinitely  numerous,  that  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to 
give  more  than  a  few  of  them  at  hazsird,  selecting,  however,  the  cases  in 
which  Erench  appears  to  have  the  upper  hand.  Yider  une  question; 
comment  vous  portez  vous?  le  feu  est  mort,  strike  even  the  eye  as  being 
more  correct  expressions  than  their  English  parallels  discuss  a  question ; 
how  do  you  do  ?  the  fire  is  out  (out  of  what  ?).  Such  phrases  as  9a  se 
laisse  manger,  to  describe  an  admirable  dish;  c'etait  a  en  payer  la  place, 
when  speaking  of  an  amusing  scene ;  racheter  une  erreur,  to  imply  the 
pamfiil  effort  necessary  to  repair  a  fault ;  chemin  fiEusant,  for  as  I  went 
along ;  payer  de  sa  personne,  in  cases  where  vigorous  personal  example 
encourages  others  ;  donner  un  coup  de  collier,  for  to  make  a  push,  bat 
with  the  radical  difference  that  the  former  implies  dragging  ahead  from 
the  front,  while  pushing  only  brings  out  the  far  less  energetic  motion  of 
thrusting  from  behind,  are  idioms  of  a  vigour  and  effect  which  certainly 
surpass  their  English  equivalents.  There  are  quantities  of  others  like 
them,  but  their  enumeration  would  turn  this  article  into  a  dictionary,  and 
the  above  examples  are  enough  to  show  the  nature  of  some  of  the  diffe- 
rences of  phrasing  of  the  two  tongues. 

The  duplication  of  words,  according  to  the  sense  of  their  application, 
is  rather  frequent  in  French.  Before  becomes  avant  when  time  is  in 
question,  and  devant^when  position  b  referred  to.  Number  becomes 
nombre  to  express  a  quantity,  as  ils  6taient  au  nombre  de  huit,  and 
numero  to  denote  a  figure,  as  le  numero  huit  New  becomes  neuf  when 
apphed  to  an  object  never  used  before,  and  nouveau.  if  the  subject  be  un- 
familiar or  of  recent  creation.  Stalk  becomes  queue  if  it  belongs  to  a 
flower  or  a  single-stemmed  fruit,  and  rafle  if  the  fruit  be  in  bunches  like 
grapes  or  currants.     Jour  turns  into  journ^e,  soir  into  soiree,  an  into 
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amaee,  wlien  the  duration  of  their  respective  periods,  and  not  the  period 
kseif,  is  to  be  conTeyed.  Oui  is  replaced  by  si  if  an  affirmative  answer 
is  to  be  made  to  a  qaesdon  implyiag  doubt :  to  will  you  come?  the  reply 
voald  be  necessarily  oui,  but  to  you  won't  come,  will  you?  it  would  as 
■eeessarilY  be  si.  All  these  distinctions  are  foreible  in  use,  especially  to 
fbrdgDers,  fbr  the  French  themselves  are  too  accustomed  to  them  to  ap- 
preciate the  lines  they  draw. 

As  regards  single  words,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  say  which  of  the  two 
kngosigea  is  the  richer  as  a  whole.  English  has  rustling,  flickering, 
snouider,  home^  and  dreary,  not  one  of  which  words  has  a  real  equivalent 
in  Fren<^;  and  French  has  the  monopoly  of  maniM,  s'encanailler, 
cgnUard,  enlaidir,  grig^oter,  recherche,  and  floo,  the  latter  of  which  is 
ibe  best  word  ever-  invented  to  express  a  hasy,  misty,  floating  outline. 
Bat  soeh  bap-hazard  comparisons  as  these  signify  nothing;  they  only 
pove,  with  a  hundred  others  like  them,  that  eadi  tongue  possesses  certain 
terms  which  the  other  cannot  imitate,  and  that  where  the  merit  of  a  word 
ii  reeognisedy  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  annex  it  outright.  And  if  the 
aoits  of  the  single  words  which  each  language  contains  can  be  tested  by 
the  relative  number  of  them  which  each  has  plundered  from  the  other,  it 
voald  fcJIow  that  English  has  recognised  its  inferiority,  for  it  has  ab- 
sorbed a  quantity  of  terms  from  French,  while  French  has  stolen  scarcely 
aything  in  return.  Comfortable,  grog,  and  baby,  and  some  few  technical 
tenns  soeh  as  rail,  stop,  docks,  and  cheque,  are  about  all  which  it  has 
tbos  &r  taken  from  us.  Certain  imported  articles  are  beginning,  how- 
ete*,  in  Paris,  to  keep  their  British  titles ;  the  most  prominent  amongst 
&em  are  tartan,  pound  cake,  cold  cream,  and  carpet. 

Li  terms  of  affection  and  tenderness  French  is  rich  in  quantity  and 
poor  in  quality.  It  possesses  nothine^  approaching  to  the  charming  and 
eainendj  English  dariing.  Our  ridiculous  little  duck  is  none  the  less 
absord  when  it  is  converted  into  little  cabbage  or  little  rabbit.  Baby,  as 
has  just  been  said,  has  been  lately  borrowed  from  us,  bat  its  sense  has  ' 
been  extended  from  the  wearers  of  swaddling-elothes  to  \Ag  men  and 
vomen  of  forty,  who  call  eaeh  other  *^  mon  bon  gros  b^b^"  in  their 
Bomeiita  of  massive  love.  Mon  vieux  is  the  exact  equivalent  of  old 
fieflow;  mcMi  gros  and  mon  petit  do  not  exist  in  EngHsh,  and  there  is  no 
Ruoii  why  they  should,  for  they  signify  nothing.  But  the  weakest  point 
10  French  language  of  affection  is  that  it  makes  no  distinction  between 
tbe  two  flentiments  of  love  and  like ;  the  immensity  of  the  distance  which 
rparates  those  two  inclinations  is  simply  covered  by  the  one  word  aimer, 
vhfch  implies  them  both.  .Taime  ma  femme  et  les  huitres !  There  is  a 
depbrable  deficiency  here,  but  the  French  do  not  feel  it;  never  baring 
pnsMseod  the  means  of  distingnishing  between  love  and  like,  they  com- 
peheod  vrith  difficulty  the  infinite  advantage  which  English  has  over 
tbon  oo  the  point.  If  there  be  an  argument  which  can  convince  an 
Englishman  that  French  may  contain  words  and  idioms  superior  to  those 
lie  uses,  it  is  surely  the  singular  blindness  of  the  Freneh  to  this  insup- 
portable vaccmm  of  their  lang^ge. 

But  while  the  French  words  employed  to  indicate  attachment  or  regard, 
are  thus  poor  and  inexpressive,  the  tongue  possesses  a  special  form  of 
speech  of  boandless  friendship  and  meaning,  of  which  English  has  no 
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notion  at  all.  Tutoiement — the  use  of  thou — is  the  essence  of  French 
affection,  and  its  effect  is  so  immense,  its  purport  so  extended,  that  no 
sufficient  appreciation  of  its  force  can  anyhow  be  conveyed  to  an  unprac- 
tised ear.  Husbands  and  wives,  parents  and  children,  brothers  and 
sisters,  and,  in  certain  cases,  intimate  friends  as  well,  never  call  each  other 
''you  ;"  the  word  is  too  cold  to  satisfy  the  heart ;  the  familiar  tender  tu, 
with  its  undefinable  gentleness,  is  the  only  appellation  they  use.  And  this 
single  word  is  so  complete,  so  thorough  in  its  sense,  so  fond  and  loving  in 
the  marked  line  it  draws  between  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  and  the 
cold  world  of  "  vous,"  that  its  existence  alone  imparts  to  French  language 
of  affection  a  completeness  and  a  separate  field  of  action,  which  efface  the 
general  want  of  well-chosen  special  terms  of  attachment.  The  pleasure 
of  tutoiement  must  be  felt,  it  cannot  be  described ;  there  is  nothing  like 
it  in  all  English,  nothing  that  approaches  its  particular  and  exclusive 
perfection.  It  alone  suffices  to  efface  the  short-comings  of  other  loving 
words. 

The  differences  of  proverbial  comparisons  are  marked  enough.  We  call 
an  obese  watch  a  turnip  ;  in  France  it  is  an  onion :  we  say  stupid  as  a 
goose,  the  French  have  stupid  as  a  cabbage ;  or,  better  still,  stupid  as 
rain  :  our  ugly  as  sin  become  laid  k  faire  peur :  make  hay  while  the  sun 
shines,  turns  into  beat  the  iron  while  it  is  not :  but  in  this  cBse  the  two 
expressions  ought  really  to  be  mutually  exchanged  by  an  international 
treaty,  for  each  one  fits  itself  more  rightly  to  the  general  occupations  of 
the  other's  country  than  of  its  own :  the  British  boy  lets  off  an  imaginary 
gun  with  an  accompanying  bang,  the  gamin  of  France  employs  a  long 
resounding  boom. 

These  same  distinctions  extend  to  the  veiy  animals  of  the  two  countries. 
An  English  duck,  in  his  moments  of  loquacity,  expresses  his  sentiments 
by  quack  quack,  the  members  of  his  tribe  who  reside  in  France  mutter 
can  can.  The  British  cock  wakes  up  his  neighbours  with  a  lusty  cock-a- 
doodle-doo,  his  Gallic  rival  shrieks  coooricou. 

The  difficulty  of  fairly  appreciatbg  the  relative  merits  of  all  these 
phrases  (the  human  ones  that  is,  not  those  of  poultry)  is  increased  by  the 
utter  impossibility  of  translating  them.  Literal  conversions  from  one 
language  to  the  other,  are  ridiculous  in  both.  We  laugh  at  a  gasping; 
Frenchman  who  painfully  inquires,  hat  in  hand,  *'  Would  you  be  enougn 
good  to  indicate  me  the  road  of  Leicester- squarr,'*  but  we  forget  the  in- 
conceivable forms  of  speech  which  we  employ  ourselves  when  we  attempt 
to  express  our  thoughts  in  French.  The  sturdy  Englishman  who  asked 
a  Paris  upholsterer  for  a  ''  poitriue  de  cale^on"  as  the  equivalent  of  a 
chest  of  drawers,  indignantly  expected  to  be  understood,  and  said  in  his 
fury,  "  Vos  faire  un  fou  de  moa,"  as  the  natural  Gallic  form  of  "  You're 
making  a  fool  of  me."  The  other  one,  who  observed  to  the  steward  of 
the  Marseilles  steamer,  ''Je  vais  m'aocoucher  donnez  moi  une  nais- 
sance,**  imagined  that  he  was  legitimately  expressing  his  desire  to  go  to 
bed,  and  to  know  the  number  of  his  berth,  and  had  no  conception  that 
his  translation  of  this  veiy  natural  sentiment  into  French  procluced  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  declarations  which  ever  issued  from  a  masculine 
mouth.  The  poet,  beloved  by  young  ladies,  who  (as  report  pretends) 
said  to  the  wuter  at  a  Geneva  hotel, ''  Ne  laisses  pas  sortir  le  fou  de  ma 
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cbniire,"  considered  tbat  he  was  simply  requesting  that  he  would  Dot 
k  the  fire  go  oat,  and  was  paralysed  with  horror  when  he  learnt,  on 
eoauDg  in  again  some  hours  afterwards,  that  his  pronunciation  atid  his 
{iiase  had  been  taken  as  they  stood,  and  that  the  travelling  friend  who 
ibred  his  room  had  been  locked  up  in  it  as  a  madman,  and  had  nar- 
lowly  escaped  a  strait- waistcoat  for  the  furious  indignation  which  he 
&piijed  at  this  privation  of  liberty. 

Vith  examples  like  these  before  us  of  the  facility  with  which  we  may* 
Ulioto  error  hy  the  too  ready  adoption  of  our  habitual  idioms,  we  ought 
to  be  more  merciful  to  foreigners  who  make  similar  mistakes  in  talking 
Eegyi,  instead  of  listening,  as  we  too  ofUn  do,  with  satisfied  and  half 
eoitemptiioas  amusement,  to  what  seem  to  us,  from  mere  want  of  habit, 
tobe&Dtasde  forms  of  speech.  Besides,  however  far  we  may  advance 
ia  oar  knowledge  of  a  language,  perfection  is  unattainable,  and  we  should 
nember  that  when  we  hear  others  talk.  We  may  acquire  a  faultless 
tetore  of  French,  we  may  even  suppress  our  accent,  particularly  the 
ioi,  oi,  which  is  so  pleasingly  distinctive  of  the  Britisher  abroad,  but 
le  can  never  pick  up  the  tone  of  voice,  without  which  French  is  not 
Fnich.  We  all  sp^Jc  from  our  throats,  while  the  French  talk  from 
&ar  teeth.  They  form  their  sounds  at  the  front  of  the  mouth,  and  we 
tt  the  back.  The  moment  an  Englishman  transplants  the  creation  of  his 
vidg  from  back  to  front,  he  necessarily  speaks  better,  hut  the  process  is 
w?  nearly  impracticable. 

The  best  test  of  thorough  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language  is  to  be 
ft  to  pray,  swear,  and  count  in  it.  These  three  operations  are  inseu- 
>%  performed  in  one's  mother  tongue,  and  until  we  can  employ  another 
^uge  indifferently  for  them,  we  cannot  pretend  to  have  entirely 
ttqwedit 

In  France  the  language  of  prayer  is  miserably  poor  and  dry  when  com- 
!>nd  vith  the  magnificent  grandeur  of  certain  English  prayers :  the 
^s^ioction  is  the  same  as  that  which  exists  between  the  two  translations 
«the  Bible,  which  becomes  an  ordinary,  heavily-written  hook  in  its 
^K&oiiinrm. 

^  regards  swearing,  however  (extremes  meet),  French  has  out  and  out 
w best  of  it.  There  is  certainly  a  cordial  satisfaction,  a  real  comfort,  to 
"^  found  in  the  use  of  the  general  English  expletive,  but  it  fades  into 
*>%  insignificance  by  the  side  of  the  rolling  r*s  of  France.  The  in- 
^parably  blasphemous  form  of  some  of  the  oaths  employed  by  the  lower 
^^  there  gives  them  a  special  character,  of  which  even  the  En^lbh 
^g  districts  can  afford  no  worthy  parallel.  But  putting  aside  Uiese 
^'c^nal  outbursts,  and  limiting  the  comparison  to  damn  on  one  side, 
s«  r  on  the  other,  English  must  climb  down  at  once.  Nothing  can  ex- 
^  the  soothing  effects  of  every  kind  which  may  be  derived  from  the 
"^*W)us  use  of  a  rolling  r.  All  the  single  swearing  words  which  French 
fffVis  contain  it,  and  as  it  constitutes  their  main  essence,  there  is  no 
"ffwent  reason  why  any  other  words  of  similar  form  should  not  do  as 
^  aod  why  the  most  violent  objurgations  should  not  be  expressed  by 
^^r-r-re,  poivr-r-r-r-re,  or  cuiv-r-r-r-r-re ;  if  they  passed  into  the 
r¥^  list  their  inoffensive  significations  would  enable  them  to  be  used 
■  {ttbHe  talk,  just  as  sac  It  papier  and  sabre  de  bois  already  are  by  mild 
«la&i(mt  of  temper. 
VOl.Uy.  K 
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Some  of  the  cleverest  swean^  in  Fxsnce  is  perfomed  hj  the  ana j^ 
but  its  preteosions  to  ^Tated  kragnage  are  Tiot  fimited  to  its  delicate 
choice  of  expletiTea.  The  seigeants  and  eoEporals  are  akwys  regarded  by 
the  pioupiouSy  as  the  fresh  reeniits  are  called,  as  infidKUe  ju^es  of  pure 
dictioDy  and  most  edifying  aioriea  are  toM  of  their  deeisions  on  disputed 
points.  The  beet  of  them  it  of  »  difficultj  between  two  Nomuus  as  to 
whether  j'ai  et6  should  be  pronoanoed  j'aiZs-^d  or  j'ai-t-ete:  the  dram** 
major,  to  whom  the  quealien  was  respeetfiilly  deferred,  tcplied  witli  con- 
scious dignity,  *^  TouB  les  denx  se  ^sent^  meis  le  mienx  est  de  dire  j'ai- 
lft-^t£,  Vh  est  aspir^  comma  dsos  h^piaards  ou  fatovhette."  This  achooly 
howerecy  as  this  exami^  shows^  weuU  be  somewhat  dangerous  to 
foUov ;  finiunately  it  hos  oat  of  the  reach  of  most  people,  and  barradc 
forms  of  speeck  do  not  exercise  a  pefceptiUe  infiueaoe  on  Ae  national 
style. 

The  old  proTcrb  that  the  best  French  is  spoken  in  h^er  Toucsitte  is 
still  true ;  tlie  delicaej  of  prommciation  of  the  peasants  lomid  Bkiis  is 
most  remarkable*  The  kmguage  of  Paris  is  more  maniere  (no  Englidi 
word  will  express  that  idea) ;  it  is  fall  of  innovatioas  and  passing  aflfeeiSH 
tions.  The  women  particularlj  have  now  a  trick  of  traifinig  tiieir  words^ 
which,  thoorh  adopted  as  a  fiMhion,  has  no  charm  at  all,  and  woaki  be  m 
bad  ^stem  for  a  foreigner  to  copy.  The  language  of  the  men  in  Fsris 
is  quite  as  foil  of  slang  as  London  Engli^  is,  and  though  it  is  impossifaie 
to  follow  a  better  guide  to  familiar  French,  no  d^^ce  of  phrase  can  be 
learnt  from  that  example.  Of  eomrse  these  obaenrations  are  only  geneml ; 
in  quantities  of  houses  the  puiest  and  most  correctly  spekeu  terms  alooe 
are  used.  But,  ai^r  all,  the  question  has  but  little  importaaee  for  the 
mass  of  English  traveliers,  who  never  go  to  French  hoosea  at  all,  and 
ventilate  their  foreign  talk  with  caf6  waiters  or  other  promiscuous  ao* 
quaiatancew 

Perfection  in  French  is  certainly  not  essentially  neccsmry  for  English^ 
men,  and  most  of  them  seem  to  resolutely  avoid  all  oppertuaities  of  ac- 
quiring it,  but  the  language  is  such  a  charming  vehicle  of  conversation,  it 
fits  itself  so  prettily  and  precisely  to  all  the  wants  of  daily  Hfo,  it  con- 
tains so  many  admirable  peculiartties,  and  possesses  so  many,  spedal 
qualities,  that  it  is  a  pity  tbe  English  do  not  take  more  pains,  when  they 
have  an  opportunity  under  their  hands,  to  obtain  a  real  knowledge  of  its 
merits. 
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Tbzbb  warn  ma  intenae  •Kcitement  ia  tbe  io^Miial  eity  of  Vteona.  Far 
«e^  past  hmafy  tniM  of  Hongaxkn  iiritonen^  some  of  high  birth, 
mm  of  lofw^  hid  be«a  broajg^  ifarougb  the  stereets,  and  kept  ander 
BRifc  m  Taaaas  Ikwhb.  Tbe  ooof puvey,  kaowa  in  hktory  by  ike  name 
d  ^  Zriny-Nadasdy,  whsek  bad  been  long  tnioulderiDg»  had  been  be- 
tamd,  and  wee  finally  drowaed  ia  the  Uood  of  the  noble  men  who  had 
a^edMfii  fior  a  oaaae  whiek  wae  left  at  the  outlet.  At  the  prisons  would 
3ac  hold  the  nnmber  of  persons  compromised,  it  was  ibaod  necessary  to 
fBilir  them  in  pnvate  booses,  whose  windows  were  hurriedly  grated, 
sal,  when  fiHed  with  guaids^  they  resembled  little  citadels. 

na  mast  anconilbrtafale  raaiours  were  afloat.  The  emptor,  Leo- 
pell  L,  was  serionsly  ill,  and  it  seemed  as  if  Providence  would  no  loager 
vt  his  hand  in  signing  the  multitade  of  death-warrants.  At  the  same 
ime  ihe  ftnoidaUe  fee  aeross  the  RfaiDe,  Louis  XI  V.»  was  stirring,  for  be 
ea  cagagad  men  than  ever  with  las  pka  of  securing  for  the  House  of 
Baahau  the  flvcoesaoo  to  the  throne  of  the  Spanish  Habsbargs.  Never 
kd  the  oaoaieiit  been  mote  fitvourable  for  the  success  of  Louis's  in- 


LrapoU  had  no  male  descendaats.  Hie-  younger  brother,  Charles 
Jss^i,  had  died  ia  1664.  If  ^e  emperor  were  to  die,  a  war  of  sucoes- 
aoa  woirid  be  inevitable^  aad  who  eoold  sesist  the  mighty  Louis,  who, 
dU  widi  Engbind  tibrough  the  weakness  of  Charles  IL,  with  Sweden, 
ssl  the  chief  powers  of  the  empire,  saw  no  foe  of  ]sxxp<»tance  exposed  to 
ba  save  the  States-General  ?  Were  not  his  armies  led  by  such  generals 
ts  TWeaaie  asd  Cend^  and  there  was  as  yet  no  Eagtoe  or  Marlborough 
ti  oppose  to  tiMB? 

Tit  House  of  Austria  was  tottering — there  were  two  hundred  and 
ikf  eombataiite  at  that  time  in  Vienna.  Tbey  were  combatants  ad 
mafonm  Dei  ^raUam  !  The  fathers  of  tbe  company  of  Jesus.  They 
kd  theremperor  entirely  in  their  power,  called  lum  their  '*  Leopqldus 
Xagnas,*'  received  a  thousand  marks  of  favour  from  him,  and,  by  their 
baaliKd  gr^ad  for  eonveirions,  paved  the  way  for  tbe  insurrection  in 
Hngary,  whieh  was  supported  by  Louis  XIV.  Tbe  Magyars  must  be 
^  scapegoats  for  all  the  treachei^  and  faithlessness  that  were  going  on 
is  the  dark  at  the  court  of  Vienna.  These  fisthers  were  sumported  by  the 
fnots  of  the  eeaapany,  who  had  been  in  the  service  of  Louis  XIV.  since 
1668,  as  the  company  preferred  the  growing  power  of  the  French  to  that 
of  the  iniperiNed  Habsburgs. 

Leopold  I.  was  comp^ed  to  pray — pray  a  very  great  deal — and  he 
iU  fee  pny.  At  that  period,  which  certainly  urged  the  oppxessed  ruler 
asn  thaa  aay  ether  to  ask  the  aid  of  Deity,  his  conscience-keepers,  the 
hmiB,  made  seligioa  a  political  lever.  The  emperor  heard  mass  thrice 
t  day  on  his  knees,  aad  Pater  Mailer  lent  him  his  ear  in  the  confes- 
aoaaL  Beligions  eoaversation  formed  the  sti^e  of  the  day's  amusement, 
aid  every  article  the  emperor  employed  must  prievoasly  be  blessed  by 

Od  March  22y  1670,  just  about  twilight^  a  man,  poshing  a  track 
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before  hini,  appeared  in  front  of  the  storehouses  in  the  imperial  castle  of 
Vienna.  The  kitchen  officers  at  once  took  charge  of  his  load,  which  was 
intended  for  household  purposes.  It  consisted  of  two  rather  large  chests. 
The  companions  of  the  porter  were  strange  enough :  they  were  two  men 
dressed  in  the  garb  of  Jesuits.  The  steward,  who  was  summoned,  made 
a  deep  bow.  One  of  the  black  gentry  was  the  pater-procurator,  the 
other  a  less  exalted  instrument  of  the  order.  The  kitchen-servants  had 
just  caught  hold  of  the  chests,  which  had  been  remored  from  the  truck, 
when  the  pater  restrained  them  in  a  gentle  voice. 

"  My  friends,"  he  said,  "  are  you  aware  that  these  chests  must  be 
treated  tenderly  ?  Carry  them  carefully  into  the  ante-room,  so  that  their 
contents  may  not  be  injured." 

"  Your  reverence  will  greatly  oblige  by  telling  me  what  the  chests 
contain,  so  that  I  may  take  due  care  of  them  until  I  hand  them  over  to 
the  chamberlain  on  duty,"  the  steward  said,  gazing  reverendly  at  the  two 
chests. 

"  Learn,  my  friend,"  the  procurator  replied,  "  that  the  cases  contain  a 
number  of  consecrated  wax-candles,  whose  flames  will  henceforth  illumine 
the  imperial  apartments.  His  majesty,  you  know,  receives  everything 
he  requires  from  the  hands  of  us,  who  have  .blessed  it  for  his  service. 
Inform  the  servants  who  have  charge  of  the  apartments  that  his  majesty 
gave  his  reverend  confessor,  Father  Mtiller,  to  understand  that  he  wished, 
in  addition  to  other  consecrated  objects,  to  have  such  candles  burnt  in  hb 
rooms.     They  must,  therefore,  be  henceforth  taken  from  this  store." 

After  the  procurator  had  convinced  himself  that  the  cases  had  been 
properly  delivered,  he  went  away  with  his  companion.  On  the  same 
evening  consecrated  candles  were  lit  in  the  apartment  of  the  Emperor 
Leopold,  and  remained  from  that  time  in  constant  use. 

A  week  later  the  emperor  was  taken  dangerously  ill.  In  spite  of  the 
consecrated  candles,  he  began  to  pine  away,  and  no  physician,  no  prayers, 
could  check  it. 

"  The  Hungarian  malcontents  have  poboned  the  emperor,"  'twas  said 
in  Vienna.  "  The  Nadasdy  has  done  it,  for  he  tried  his  hand  first  in 
killuig  Nicholas  Zriny."*  ♦ 

A  light  travelling  caleche  was  following  the  road  from  Swechat  to 
Vienna.  The  driver  wore  a  broad-brimmed  hat,  and  had  a  brace  of 
pistols  in  his  belt.  Imperial  dragoons  rode  on  either  side  of  the  carnage, 
with  their  carbines  laid  across  their  saddle-bow.  This  escort  indicated 
to  passers-by  that  there  was  a  prisoner  of  importance  in  the  interior  ot 
the  vehicle. 

The  two-seated  caleche  was  conveying  two  gentlemen  to  Vienna,  th© 
younger  of  whom  wore  the  uniform  of  the  Austrian  Life  Guards.  B^^ 
face  revealed  the  Southerner  at  the  first  glance,  and  the  cheerful  expres- 
sion which  was  visible  on  it  formed  a  striking  contrast  with  the  ^®\*°* 
choly  stamped  on  the  features  of  the  elder  gentleman  sitting  by  hifl  side. 
The  latter,  for  whom  the  escort  was  intended,  was  dressed  in  black  velvet. 
A.  long  cloak,  edged  with  expensive  fur,  entirely  covered  his  person.  On 
his  head  he  wore  a  close-fittmg  cap,  under  whose  brim  grey  locks  peereo 

♦  See  Michiers  "  Secret  History  of  the  House  of  Austria,"  on  which  work, 
indeed,  my  anecdote  is  founded. 
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oat.  His  talented  noble  face  bad  assumed  that  yellowish  hue  peculiar 
to  iwy  when  it  is  hundreds  of  years  old,  and  which  is  the  colour  of 
thinkfra  or  martyrs.  His  large  black  eyes  sparkled  above  his  aquiline 
■ose,  and  a  long^  beard  fell  on  his  chest.  The  officer  was  Captain  Luigi 
Seotfti  of  the  Guards,  his  prisoner  the  learned,  much- abused  adept, 
plijsieian,  and  philosopher,  Giuseppe  Francisco  Borri. 

This  Borri  was  a  remarkable  man.  Scion  of  a  noble  family,  he  had 
denited  himself  with  ardent  zeal  to  the  sciences.  He  left  his  home  in 
Hilan  in  order  to  visit  the  Eternal  City.  At  this  place,  which  was  so 
^c^erona  for  such  occupation,  he  laboured  diligently  in  perfecting  him- 
ieif  in  the  secret  arts  of  chemistry.  Borri,  like  most  of  the  learned  hot- 
Wads  of  his  day,  sought  the  philosopher's  stone.  When  he  stood  till 
^break  in  front  of  his  laboratory  forge,  when  his  retorts  grew  red-hot, 
vhen  the  strangest  mixtures,  reduced  to  a  flux,  heaved  and  bubbled 
tratoltuoaslj  in  the  wondrously-shaped  vessels,  joy  shone  on  his  pale 
leatores,  and  when,  after  lengthened  toil,  he  had  completed  a  chemical 
m^jsas,  he  would  throw  himself  delighted  on  his  bed,  in  order  to  con- 
liiae  working  in  his  dreams.  But  the  excited  fancy  of  the  alchemist 
vaadered  out  of  the  narrow  walls  of  his  laboratory :  it  became  fixed  on 
things  and  questions  which  could  not  be  solved  by  mere  experiments. 
His  active  mind  also  flew  into  the  region  of  theology  and  the  Church, 
aad  said  to  him,  "  The  Pope  is  not  the  high  priest  if  he  4oes  not  bear 
00  his  brow  the  symbol  of  Deity." 

These  doubts  pursued  him  asleep  and  awake,  and  left  him  no  rest, 
aadl  his  martyrdom  was  converted  into  apparitions  and  visions.  At 
leigth  he  believed  himself  bound  to  impart  these  doubts  to  a  priest,  and 
tti  speak  fearlessly.  He  delivered  orations  against  the  supremacy  of  the 
Pbpe,  in  which  he  partly  based  his  arguments  on  supernatural  illusions, 
vhfle  he  at  the  same  time  declared  that  the  mysteries  of  our  faith  were 
Mved  &om  the  principles  of  chemistry. 

The  Jesuits,  with  whom  he  had  studied  when  a  youth,  violently  per- 
leeoted  him,  and  obtained  an  order  for  his  arrest  through  the  tribunal  of 
the  Inquisition.  Borri  fled  irom  Rome  to  Milan,  and  thence  to  Strasburg. 
During  this  time  his  picture  was  burnt  at  Rome,  on  January  3,  1661,  by 
the  hangman,  and  his  name  exposed  on  the  gallows.  His  scholars  were 
inptisoiied.  Not  being  suffered  to  remain  at  Strasburg,  Borri  proceeded 
to  Amsterdam.  Here  he  was  in  safety.  He  had  certainly  found  the 
philosopher's  stone,  for  his  extensive  studies  had  made  a  great  physician 
of  himu  Borri  could  scarcely  satisfy  the  crowds  that  desired  to  be  cured 
by  him.  Money  poured  in  in  large  sums,  and  enabled  him  to  keep  up  a 
niniant  establishment.  His  chemical  experiments  had  opened  for  him 
one  of  the  dark  sides  of  nature  :  Borri  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  poisons, 
tbdr  eflfecty  and  their  cure.  After  performing  many  cures,  almost  border- 
iig  on  the  marvellous,  especially  of  eye  diseases,  he  went  to  Hamburg, 
vbere  be  made  the  acquiuntance  of  Queen  Christina.  A  few  months  after 
he  was  summoned  to  Copenhagen,  where  he  astonished  all  the  world  by 
his  talent.  A  mean  court  intrigue  overthrew  him.  After  the  death  of 
King  Fredenck  III.  he  left  the  north  of  Europe  in  order  to  proceed  to 
Tarfcej.  On  April  10,  1670,  he  arrived  at  Goldingen,  on  the  Sileaian 
holder^  and  lodged  at  the  house  of  a  gentleman,  with  the  resolution  of 
eoDtinuing  his  journey  to  Turkey  through  Moravia  and  Poland. 
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It  was  here  diat  Borri  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  imperialiata. 

One  day  the  papal  nuneio  was  In  the  imperial  cahinet,  engagfed  hi  eon- 
versation  with  Leopold.  They  were  discassing  the  insurpection  wrhicli 
had  broken  ont  in  Hungary.  Just  at  the  moment  when  the  priest  was 
in  the  full  swing  of  his  harangue,  and  thundering  against  the  rebels,  a 
fresh  important  despatch  was  delivered  to  the  emperor.  It  contained 
reports  about  what  had  occurred,  and  a  long  list  of  the  persons  compro- 
mised. The  secretary  read  the  despatch,  and  then  the  names,  which  did 
not  affect  the  nuncio.  At  length  he  arrived  at  a  name  which  caused  the 
priest  to  give  an  involuntaiy  start.  Francis  Borri  stood  on  the  lists  of  die 
suspected :  there  was  evidence  that  the  physidan  was  in  immediate  con- 
nexion with  the  malcontents. 

<«  Borri,"  the  nuncio  cried,  gnashing  his  teeth,  "  Borri  to  be  captured? 
Tour  majesty,  have  him  arrested  at  once.  He  is  one  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous emissaries.  He  contrived  to  escape  from  the  avenging  arm  of  the 
Holy  Office.  His  capture  will  be  a  double  profit  for  the  Church  and  the 
throne." 

Leopold  could  never  resist  the  entreaties  of  a  priest,  least  of  all  at  such 
a  moment  as  this,  and  hence  Captain  Scotti  was  sent  on  a  special  mis- 
sion to  GK>ldingen  to  arrest  Borri. 

On  April  22,  Borri's  host  came  into  the  dining-room  with  an  em- 
barrassed aii%  and  told  the  physician  of  the  arrival  of  an  imperial  com- 
missary, who  had  orders  to  arrest  him.  This  man  had  evidently  played 
the  part  of  denouncer,  even  though  he  pretended  that  Borri's  name  and 
residence  had  been  carried  to  Vienna  by  travellers.  The  captain,  a 
countryman  of  Borri's  and  native  of  Florence,  treated  the  prisoner  with 
the  greatest  politeness,  and  told  him  that  he  was  suspected  of  having  an 
understanding  with  Steplien  Tekely,  one  of  the  chie&  of  the  conspiracy. 
Borri  to(^  leave  of  his  false  friend,  got  into  the  carriage  wuting  tor  him 
with  the  captain,  the  dragoons  broke  into  a  trot,  and  they  at  once 
started  for  Vienna. 

The  conversation  between  the  travellers  was  materially  promoted  by 
the  fact  that  they  were  countrymen,  and  could  converse  in  Italian.  In 
the  course  of  conversation  Scotti  remarked : 

"  My  dear  friend,  I  fancy  that  you  must  have  powerful  enemies  among 
the  higher  clergy,  probably  on  account  of  your  acquirements ;  the  papal 
nuncio  himself  is  among  your  opponents." 

^  In  that  case  I  can  recognise  the  real  cause  of  my  arrest" 

Scotti  furthermore  told  the  physician  that  the  emperor  was  suffering 
from  a  wasting  disease,  which  seemed  to  be  incurable. 

"  It  is  said,*'  the  captain  continued,  ^  that  his  majesty^  has  been 
poisoned.^ 

**  Have  not  his  physicians  noticed  this  ?"  Borri  said  ;  ^  and  could  they 
not  at  once  expel  the  poison  from  his  body  ?  Such  a  task  would  not  cause 
me  any  embarrassment^  so  soon  as  I  had  convinced  myself  of  the  pre- 
sence of  the  poison.  The  emperor  would  not  be  the  first  I  have  saved. 
Perhaps  I  am  summoned  to  cure  the  man  who  pursues  and  imprisons  me. 
My  dear  countryman,  inform  the  emperor  that,  if  he  has  really  been 
poisoned,  I  will  hee  him  from  it,  in  order  to  prove  that  lam  incapable  of 
taking  any  revenge  for  the  insult  done  me  by  my  arrest." 
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Seotfi  pwwwMcd  to  inform  the  emptnnr  of  the  proBUsed  lielp. 
At  Bid-day,  on  April  28,  tbo  trmrellen  arrired  in  Vienna.  Bom's 
frisDa  vae  m  the  Swan  Inn.  Two  days  previously,  two  principal  leaders 
of  the  ooD^iiacy,  Peter  Zriny  and  Ftangipani,  had  been  confined  in  this 
very  honee  :  now  they  wcie  under  ckise  arrest  at  Nenstadt.  A  few  people 
eeUected  whea  Borri  got  oat  at  the  docff  of  the  inn,  bnt  generaliy  his 
aniTal  attcaeted  but  slight  attention,  as  the  hnng^ng  in  of  Hungarian  pri* 
soners  had  now  become  an  every-day  seeoe  for  Uie  inhabitants  of  Vienna. 
Boni  was  treated  with  great  civility  by  the  soldiers  on  guard,  and 
chown  to  the  best  room.  When  left  alone  and  loeked  up,  the  wearied 
■an  threw  faiaoedf  on  to  the  simple  eoacfa,  and  sank  into  a  deep  sleep. 
He  aigiit  hare  been  sleeping  some  hours,  when  the  rattling  of  the  bolts 
azoiaed  him.  He  sat  up,  and  found  himself  in  darkness.  Tbe  door 
evened,  and  Borri  saw  his  countryman  Scotti  walk  in,  wrapped  up  in  a 
cisak,  asid  hearing  a  dark  hmtem. 

**  Make  haste  and  get  ready,"  the  captain  began. 
^  Ana  I  to  be  examined  aheady  ?" 

**  Now  The  emperor  wishes  to  sjpeak  with  you,  for  your  reputation  as 
aphyncistt  is  known  to  hiAEi.  While  making  my  report,  I  took  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  to  mention  your  proposal  to  the  Ulustrioos 
inSM&t.  ICa  aaajerty  trusts  in  you,  but  was  obliged  to  wait  till  night, 
as  he  does  not  wish  the  affair  to  become  public,  for  yoa  have  been  repre- 
sented to  hkn  as  one  of  the  OMst  obdurate  heretics.*' 

"*  Had  my  conscience  accused  me  of  heresy/'  Borri  siud,  with  a  smile, 
^the  emperor  would  not  have  caught  me.  My  inner  peace,  and  my 
.  deare  to  alleviate  the  misery  of  my  fellow-men,  give  me  the  strength  to 
endure  my  arrest  with  tranquillity.  Let  us  go.  I  thank  you,  Scotti, 
Ibr  your  recommendation,  with  which,  however,  you  have  certainly  done 
the  eaiperer  a  service." 

Arm  in  arm,  the  couple  walked  throi^  the  dark  streets  till  ihey 
amved  in  front  of  the  palace.  Here  Scotti  handed  his  prisoner  over  to 
a  chamberlain,  who  led  the  physician  through  a  long  series  of  apartments 
to  the  imperial  ante-chamber,  where  he  requested  him  to  sit  down :  the 
saperor  would  send  for  him. 

Bocti  was  not  alone;  several  persons  were  carrying  on  an  animated 
esnTeEsatioB.  The  physidan  had  thrown  back  the  hood  that  covered  his 
&ce,  and  openly  displayed  his  intelligent  and  noble  face.  He  noticed 
that  hd  baeame  the  suiiject  of  an  eager  conversation  between  two  clergy- 
men,  who  were  unable  to  account  for  the  reason  of  his  presence. 

At  the  expiration  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  a  gentleman  of  the  bed- 
diamber  came  in,  politely  requeeted  the  persons  present  to  retire,  and 
■ade  Borri  a  sign  to  foUow  him.  They  again  passed  through  several 
rooms,  till  they  came  to  a  velvet-covered  door.  The  gentleman  opened 
it,  drew  back  tim  heavy  portiere,  and  nodded  to  the  physician  to  eome  in. 
Borri  ibttnd  himself  in  the  euqieror's  cabinet. 

The  room,  gloomy  in  itself,  was  lighted  by  twelve  candles,  burning  in 
dver  three-brandied  candelabra.  Several  hirge  pictures,  chiefly  repre- 
seatiog  eeeoes  from  the  lives  of  the  saints,  ornamented  the  water.  There 
were  also  all  sorts  of  curiosities  on  consoles.  By  the  side  of  a  small  vroric- 
kUe  stood  a  very  lofty  piie-Dieu,  over  which  a  splendidly-carved  crucifix 
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hung.  The  window-curtains-were  close  drawn.  The  half-light  that  pre- 
vailed in  the  room,  in  spite  of  the  candles,  did  not  allow  the  physician  on. 
first  entering  to  distinguish  objects  accurately.  By  degrees  they  stood 
out  more  distinctly,  and  Borri  noticed  a  little  man  seated  in  an  arm-chair 
near  the  table,  and  making  impatient  movements.  It  was  the  Emperor 
Leopold.  The  patient  wore  a  green  silk  dressing-gown,  and  a  cap  witH 
a  species  of  sunshade.  His  feet  were  wrapped  up,  and  his  face  was 
leaden-coloured,  and  frightfully  fallen  in. 

'^  There  sits  his  majesty,"  the  chamberlain  said  to  Borri,  in  Italian. 

The  physician  advanced  a  step,  and  bowed. 

^'Are  you  the  Milanese  cavalier?"  the  emperor  began,  in  a  voice 
which  seemed  trembling  from  cold,  although  the  stove  threw  out  a 
cheerful  heat. 

"  At  your  majesty's  service." 

**  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  here  as  a  prisoner,  but  you  are  not  one  at  pre-> 
sent." 

"  Had  I  not  been  arrested,  I  should  not  have  had  the  happiness  of 
seeing  your  majesty." 

"  I  hear  much  that  is  satisfactory  about  your  learning,  although,  in. 
another  respect,  you  are  said  to  be  a  dangerous  man." 

"  I  can  fully  believe  both  your  majesty's  statements,  for  in  the  world 
persecution  ever  follows  praise." 

"  Why  do  you  trouble  yourself  with  religious  affairs  ?  Leave  them  to 
the  clergy." 

*^  I  regard  religion  as  a  great  treasure.  Why  should  I  not  occupy 
myself  with  it  ?" 

"You  are  a  Catholic?" 

"  Yes,  your  majesty." 

'*  Stay,  though.  I  am  told  that  you  have  changed  your  religion  several 
times,  and  are  the  founder  of  a  new  one." 

<*So  my  enemies  say,  who  are  at  the  same  time  your  majesty's 
enemies,"  ^ 

"  What  do  you  mean  p" 

''  Only  those  who  are  ignorant  of  religion  and  philanthropy  have 
brought  me  hither.  As  the  people  who  wish  to  lay  fetters  on  free 
thought,  are  always  the  foes  of  God,  they  cannot  be  the  friends  of  your 
majesty,  from  whom  I  do  not  expect  such  a  thing." 

Here  the  chamberlain  made  the  remark :  '*  Inspiration  is  rising  to  the 
-  cavalier's  brain." 

"  Who  is  this  man,"  Borri  asked,  with  a  contemptuous  shrug  of  the 
shoulders,  "  who  has  the  boldness  to  speak  about  inspiration  ?" 

**  He  is  my  chamberlain,"  the  emperor  sidd,  soothingly.  ''  He  has 
humorous  notions  at  times." 

"  He  may  swallow  them  in  my  presence,"  the  physician  said,  sternly. 
'<It  annoys  me  quite  enough  to  see  such  people  in  your  majesty's 
entourage." 

"Do  not  be  so  excitable,  my  good  cavalier,"  Leopold  exclaimed. 
*^  If  I  were  to  be  annoyed  by  all  such  remarks,  I  should  have  been  in  my 
grave  long  ago." 

"  I  am  never  silent,  your  majesty,  when  I  have  to  express  my  i-iews. 
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Hesee,  before  I  have  the  happiness  af  conversing  with  your  majesty 
again,  I  make  the  stipalation  that  this  roan  must  hold  his  tongue."* 

The  emperor  made  a  sign  with  his  hand  to  the  chamberlain,  and  the 
ktter  fell  back. 

Tiijs  ooxiTersation  gives  us  a  very  distinct  idea  of  Leopold's  bigoted 
teadeociea.  Instead  of  consulting  the  physician  about  his  own  state, 
vldch  was  evidently  dangerous,  the  emperor  first  began  a  religious 
flkiimish  with  the  plulosopher  or  heretic.  The  conversation  next  turned 
to  Bom'a  expressed  opinions  about  the  Trinity.  Leopold  examined  into 
the  physician's  theological  knowledge,  his  views  about  the  Virgin,  and 
BMBiy  other  matters,  in  which  Borri's  logic  always  had  the  best  of  it.  At 
last  the  emperor  said : 

''Tou  have  something  to  answer  for  at  Rome,  and  I  trust  you  will  be 
flUe  to  do  so  without  any  unpleasant  consequences.  But  now  I  hear 
Ifaat  you  devote  yourself  to  chemical  cures.  I  would  sooner  talk  to  you 
en  that  point  than  about  theological  things.  What  have  you  heard  about 
n^  condition  ?" 

^*  Nothing  beyond  the  supposition  that  your  majesty  has  been  poisoned. 
But  that  I  may  be  able  to  express  my  views  on  the  subject,  your  ma- 
^sty's  physician-in-ordinary  must  bring  the  symptoms  before  me,  and 
Ifaen  I  shall  be  able  to  speak  with  greater  certainty.'' 

By  the  emperor's  orders  the  physician  was  sent  for.  When  left  alone 
with  the  emperor,  Borri  bent  searching  glances  upon  the  emperor's 
vasted  form,  then  felt  the  sufferer's  skin,  and  finally  carefully  surveyed 
Ae  walls.  After  this,  he  examined  every  object  with  the  greatest  atten- 
tion, and  at  length  fixed  his  eyes  resolutely  on  the  ceiling,  as  if  he  wished 
to  pierce  through  the  flowers  and  ornaments  that  decorated  it  in  rich 
fltnceo  work.  The  emperor's  eyes  timidly  followed  Borri's  glances  and 
movements.  The  poor  patient  groaned  deeply :  he  was  awaiting  the 
physician's  opinion — a  supposition  or  a  consolation. 

« Well,  Borri,"  he  panted,  "what  do  you  think?", 

'*  M J  supposition,"  the  physician  firmly  remarked,  "  has  almost  become 
a  eertainty.     Your  majesty  has  been  poisoned." 

''Holy  mother  have  mercy  on  me!"  the  emperor  shrieked. 

*'  I  most,  as  I  said,  speak  with  the  physician- in-ordinary ;  but  I  be- 
Eeve  he  will  share  my  views.  I  can  also  promise  your  majesty's  recovery 
with  equal  certainty.     There  is  still  time  for  it." 

**  And  how  do  you  come  to  the  conclusion  of  poison  ?  My  most 
intimate  friends  nearly  always  dine  with  me  out  of  the  same  dish.  Do 
joa  notice  anything  on  my  body  ?" 

**  Your  majesty,"  said  Borri,  **  it  is  not  your  body,  but  the  atmosphere 
of  your  sitting-room  and  bedroom  that  b  poisoned.  So  soon  as  the  phy- 
siaan-in-ordinary  arrives,  we  will  make  arrangements  to  remove  you  to 
other  apartments." 

"  How  can  you  know  this,  when  I  feel  nothing  of  it  ?" 

**  Yomr  majesty  is  too  accustomed  to  the  poisonous  exhalation  for  you 
to  notice  it." 

"^And  where  does  this  exhalation  come  from?" 

*  This  conversation  is  borrowed,  word  for  word,  from  the  report  of  Cardinal 
PteiGoei. 
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The  physiciftii  walked  slowly  and  solemaly  to  the  gilt  gaMdons  oo. 
which  the  triple-braot^ed  caiMUestickf  § tood.  He  took  the  ktter  down, 
went  up  to  the  emperor's  table,  and  placed  them  by  the  side  of  the  other 
candlesticks.     Twelve  burning  candles  were  now  close  together. 

"  Where  the  exhalation  conies  horn  ?"  Bern  said,  stretching  out  his 
hand ;  '^  horn,  your  wax  candles,  your  majesty.  Do  yea  not  see  the  red 
fire  in  the  flame?" 

At  this  moment  the  chamberlain  came  in. 

<*  The  five  is  vivid/'  the  emperor  objected,  ''bat  does  not  aeem  to  me 
extraordinary.'' 

<'  Do  you  not  perceive  the  fine  white  mist,  which  is  not  found  with 
natural  candles?" 

"  My  eyes  am  so  weak.     Do  you  see  it»  ehamberimin  i" 

The  gentleman  thus  appealed  to  was  compelled  to  answer  in  the  affir- 
mative. 

'<  Your  eye%"  said  fiorri,  contenptooualy,  ''  are  better  dian  jour  brain, 
M.  Chamberlain." 

The  emperor's  physidan-in-oidinaiy  made  his  appearance. 

*^  You  have  eome  at  the  right  moment,"  the  emperor  exclaimed  ;  ''  this 
Cftvalier  asserts  that  the  atmosphere  of  my  room  is  poisoned.  Hjive  you 
the  diagnosis  with  you  7" 

''Here,  your  majesty;  it  has  been  kept  since  the  first  day  of  your 
illness,"  said  the  physician. 

Boni  ran  UuxMign  the  papers,  and  found  ^em  perfectly  correct  and 
careful.  The  physician,  pieced  at  this  adcnowledgmeiit  of  his  servioety 
listened  to  Borri's  suspicions. 

"  Look  here,  doctor,"  Born  exclaimed ;  "  do  you  see  this  fine,  quicklj* 
ascending  vapour?  Now  look  at  the  ceiling ;  do  you  notiise  the  crust 
«^ich  the  vapour  has  deposited  there  ?" 

"  I  see  it  all,  and  bow  to  your  sharpness,  cavalier,"  said  the  doctor. 
"  I  confess,  your  majesty,  that  I  have  felt  suspicious  for  some  days  past." 

"Does  your  majesty  bum  such  candies  everywhere?"  Borri  asked. 
"  It  would  be  important  to  know  whether  they  are  used  in  the  empress's 
room." 

The  chamberlain  was  ord^«d  to  fetch  two  burning  candles  from  the 
apartment  of  the  empress,  and  the  flames  were  oompered.  Theemperor'a 
lights  burned  with  a  dark  red  restless  flame ;  a  fine  vapour,  which  enclosed 
the  upper  part  of  the  candle  like  a  veil,  was  rent  by  repeated  sparks,  which 
flashed  from  the  wick,  and  crepitated  like  electri<^  dischaiiges.  The 
candles  of  the  empress  burned  quietly,  like  anv  ordinary  wax-candle. 

"Here  is  the  poison,"  Borri  exclaimed,  tnumphanUy,  as  he  laid  his 
white  bony  hand  on  a  candlestick  bek>nging  to  the  imperial  cabinet. 
"  Shall  I  now  prove  to  your  nuijesty  that  these  candles  contain  a  subtle 
poison?" 

"At  once." 

Borri  closed  the  door  of  the  imperial  cabinet  He  and  the  physician 
immediately  extinguished  the  suspected  wax-candles.  Then  both  went 
into  a  corner,  took  a  silver  dish,  and  began  removing  the  wax  from  the 
wick  over  it  So  soon  as  the  latter  was  laid  bare,  Borri  explained  his 
views  to  the  emperor.  Leopold  ordered  the  chamberlain  to  be  called,  and 
commanded  that  the  entire  stock  of  wax-candles  should  be  brought  into 
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hk  loom.  They  were  takea  out  of  a  copboard  in  the  ante-roomy  aad  about 
thirty  pounds  still  remained.  Borri  at  once  pointed  out  a  peculiar  feet  to 
tlie  emperor.  Eaeh  candle  was  marked  at  top  and  bottom  with  a  gilt 
girland,  evideBtly  thai  there  might  be  no  mistdke.  A  careful  ioTestiga- 
tioa  was  madCy  the  lesultof  which  was  that  the  wicks  of  die  eandles  used 
by  the  enaperor  were  powerfally  impregnated  with  arsenic.  A  turnspit 
dog  was  fetdied,  shut  up  in  a  closet,  and  a  dish  of  meat  was  put  before 
k,  with  which  were  mixed  6nely«  shredded  pieces  of  the  wick. 

In  the  mean  while  the  en^ror  was  remored  to  other  apartments.  By 
the  monaxdi's  orders,  everybody  was  to  observe  the  deepest  silence  itbout 
the  whole  afBair.  Bonri  and  the  physician-in-orcHnary  proceeded  to  the 
pabee  soigefy,  sent  away  all  the  assistant^  and  prepared  an  antidote  for 
the  emperor  widi  their  own  hands.  Borri  then  analysed  the  components 
of  tiie  dipped  wick,  and  obtained  from  it  a  copious  deposit  of  arsenic.  He 
had  lefi  orders  that  he  should  be  called  so  soon  as  the  dog  began  to  grow 
RStless,  but  the  effect  of  the  poison  was  so  rapid  that  Borri  found  the 
animal  already  dead  when  he  returned  to  the  emperor.  Both  physicians 
began  the  cnre  of  the  emperor  on  the  same  evening.  Borri's  medicine 
consisted  chiefly  of  sudorifics,  which  he  always  employed  in  poisoning 


Leopold  had  scarce  changed  his  room  ere  he  gave  orders  to  have  the 
sappiier  of  the  wax-candles  arrested.  The  procurator  of  the  Jesuits  was 
foond  to  be  the  man,  but  he  was  no  longer  in  Vienna.  By  express 
flsders  of  the  emperor,  Borri  remained  near  him,  and  attended  the 
Bonardi,  who  daily  grew  better.  The  physician  supported  the  sayanrt 
to  the  best  ef  his  ability,  and  by  May  19  the  emperor  iwas  able  to  drive 
eat  again. 

He  constantly  had  oonrersations  with  Borri,  who  was  c4>liged  to  make 
Imn  an  accorate  report  of  his  medical  treatment.  The  physician  had 
most  strictly  followed  the  effect  of  the  poison  and  its  amount,  and  even 
^nmiped  the  depont  on  the  ceiling.  He  kept  back  two  candles  as 
evidence,  and  the  rest  were  employed  in  analysis.  The  weight  of  the 
candles  was  tw^ty-four  pounds,  that  of  the  impregnated  wicks  three 
poonda  and  a  hal^  whence  Borri  eoDoluded  that  the  amount  of  poison 
wss  nearly  two  pounds  i\nd  three-quarters.  When  tha  emperor  heard 
diese  reanlts,  he  exclaimed,  '*  They  would  have  sent  ne  ad  paires  in  a 
kw  months."  Borri  dined  at  the  imperial  table,  and  was  greatly  cUs- 
tingnidied,  to  the  no  slight  annoyance  of  his  clerical  foes,  who,  however, 
were  sufiknently  well  acquainted  with  the  emperor's  vactUation  to  feel  sure 
&at  thmr  victim  would  not  escape  them.  The  same  opinion  prevailed 
among  the  inhabitants  at  court.  Scotti  only  looked  at  his  celebrated 
eoontryman  with  glances  of  compassion,  and  the  physician-in-ordinary 
declared  without  hesitation : 

**  My  dear  Boni,  the  behaviour  of  the  emperor  has  only  increased  the 
number  of  yocur  foes.  Any  one  who  has  attracted  the  hatred  of  the 
priests  here  may  be  reg^arded  as  lost.  Ton  will  see  your  destiny  fulfilled 
m  Rome.'' 

"  No  persectition,"  Borri  replied,  "  will  keep  down  my  mind." 

It  can  scarcely  be  believed  that  Leopold  really  surrendered  the  sariour 
of  his  life  to  the  power  of  the  Holy  Office  in  Rome,  were  there  not, 
onhappOyy  too  many  similar  instances  in  history. 
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On  June  14,  1670,  the  perfectly- cured  Leopold  discharged  his  physi- 
cian Borri.  He  thanked  him  fervently,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and 
regretted  that  he  could  not  display  the  gratitude  which  he  owed  the 
physician  from  the  feelings  of  his  heart  In  the  matter  of  religioii» 
however,  Borri  had  so  "  gone  astray  that  it  was  necessary  to  cure  him  of 
his  errors.*'  The  Pope  would  appoint  a  commission.  "  Still,"  the 
emperor  continued,  *^  I  have  obtained  a  guarantee  from  the  papal  nuncio 
that  in  no  case  shall  anything  be  done  against  your  body  and  your  life. 
My  envoy  in  Rome  will  tell  you  this  in  the  presence  of  the  papal  com- 
mission. So  long  as  you  live,  two  hundred  ducats  a  year  shall  be  paid 
you  by  myself  or  my  heirs  as  a  memorial  of  what  you  nave  done  for  me. 
If  you  come  to  a  better  conviction  in  religious  matters,  I  will  see  what  is 
to  be  done.  God  take  you  under  His  protection — that  is  my  wish. 
Farewell." 

He  offered  the  physician  his  hand  to  kiss,  which  Borri  bedewed  with 
his  tears — tears  of  emotion  and  of  compassion.  On  the  following  day  the 
savant  was  taken  to  Rome  under  an  escort.  The  procurator  was  never 
heard  of  again  :  the  black  deed,  however,  was  concealed,  and  the  priests 
and  their  influence  still  prevailed  as  of  yore. 

As  for  Borri,  he  was  imprisoned  for  life  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo. 
At  first  he  was  never  to  leave  the  castle,  but  eventually  obtained  so  much 
liberty  that  he  was  allowed  to  go  in  and  out  unimpeded,  and  practise. 
This  he  owed  to  the  energetic  interference  of  the  French  mar^chal, 
D'EIstr^es,  whom  he  cured  of  a  dangerous  disease  at  Rome.  After  this 
he  performed  several  other  remarkable  cures,  and  died  iu  1681.  The 
Jesuit  general,  Pater  Gronzalez,  frequently  visited  him  in  St.  Angelo  in 
order  to  obtain  from  him  the  arcanum  by  which  he  expelled  poisons  from 
the  human  body.  Gonzalez  even  went  so  far  as  to  give  him  a  certificate 
of  his  entire  innocence,  and  promised  him  his  liberty.  But  Borri  ever 
laughingly  declined  to  reveal  the  secret,  with  the  words,  ^'  This  know- 
ledge is  not  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola."  At 
Vienna  the  afiair  was  soon  forgotten :  the  execution  of  the  Hungarian 
rebels  destroyed  the  horror  which  the  dark  deed  at  first  aroused. 

It  is  certainly  most  probable  that  the  attempt  was  made  on  Leopold  at 
the  instigation  of  the  French  party  from  the  motives  we  have  already 
stated.  The  pater-procurator  was  at  once  got  out  of  the  way,  and  pro- 
bably received  compensation  elsewhere;  and,  according  to  the  principles 
of  the  order,  it  was  not  responsible  for  the  wicked  action  of  an  individual. 
On  September  20,  1713,  however,  Prince  Eugene  wrote  to  Sinzendorf 
from  Philippsburg :  "  I  am  satisfied  with  the  selection  of  Beutenreider 
as  political  adjutant,  and  will  take  such  care  of  the  health  of  this  excel- 
lent man  that  no  appi-ehension  about  Aqua  Tofana  shall  affect  him.  A 
veil  must  be  thrown  over  many  things,  as  the  Emperor  Leopold  believed 
when  he  was  convinced  by  the  unfortunate  Borri  that  the  poison  he  had 
inhaled  was  derived  from  the  wax-candles  burning  on  his  table."* 

•  Political  Writings  of  Prince  Eugene,  voL  vii.  p.  45. 
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BT  W.  BBODIE. 

III. 
EZRA  CBOS8  AHD  THB  MAR8HAI;. 

Ws  had  M  re-filled  our  glasses,  and  racked  sedulously  at  the  straws 
far  a  few  minutes,  and  I  was  ligbtiDg  a  firesh  cigar,  when  Mr.  Ridley 
bn^e  in : 

•*  Captain,  if  you'll  allow  me,  I'll  tell  you  of  a  somewhat  similar  trick, 
vlach  I  happen  to  know  was  played  on  the  marshal  in  Iowa  when  I 
wu  last  there. 

*^  Near  Jacksonville,  where  I  was  staying  for  a  few  days  on  business, 
there  reades  a  small  farmer  named  Ezra  Cross,  a  New  England  man,  who, 
kaYing  passed  his  early  youth  as  a  tin  pedlar,  was  considered  to  be  what 
ia New  England  phrase  is  denominated  ' a  very  ^cute  trader*  He  had  * 
purchased  the  ground  he  now  farmed  about  two  years  previously ;  but 
being  possessed  of  only  a  very  limited  capital,  he  had  been  forced  to  raise 
a  eonsiderable  portion  of  the  purchase-money  by  loans.  These  loans,  as 
be  often  stated,  pressed  on  him  very  heavily,  as  the  persons  from  whom 
he  bad  borrowea  the  money  always  took  the  opportunity  of  demanding 
I  payment  at  the  moment  they  knew  from  the  state  of  the  markets  that  he 
!  Gooid  not  dispose  of  his  produce  except  at  a  loss,  and  then  compelled  him 
to  make  new  arrangements  with  them  of  such  a  nature  that,  in  spite  of 
itts  labonring  hard  from  rooming  to  night,  he  could  see  no  prospect  of 
bis  erer  becoming  free.  In  this  quandary  he  had  recourse  to  me.  I  had 
known  and  had  dealing^  with  him  for  a  considerable  number  of  years, 
and  although  he  was  excessively  difficult  at  driving  a  bargain,  I  had 
always  found  him  an  honest,  upright  man.  When  he  had  fully  explained 
the  afifkir  to  me,  I  at  once  proposed  to  give  him  a  certain  sum  down  on 
a  mortga^  on  his  farm  stock,  &c.  This  I  agreed  was  to  be  done  pri- 
vately, and  at  once,  so  that  afterwards,  his  property  being  put  beyond 
the  reach  of  his  other  creditors,  he  might  be  able  to  treat  with  them  on 
a  more  equal  footing.  At  the  same  time  I  bargained  that  I  myself,  ia- 
rtead  of  paying  the  money  over  to  him,  was  to  do  so  to  his  creditors,  for 
I  would  not  lend  myself  to  anything  that  had  even  the  semblance  of 
being  disbonest,  and  I  felt  convinced  that  the  sum  I  was  about  to  advance 
was  fully  equivalent  to  all  their  just  claims.  A  not  very  far  distant  day 
was  fixed  upon  for  carrying  out  this  plan.  And  I  left  the  state,  agreeing 
to  be  back  at  the  appointed  time,  when  he  promised  to  have  all  the  ne- 
cessary papers,  documents,  &c.,  prepared  for  signature.  During  my  ab- 
sence the  monetary  crisis  of  1857  swept  over  the  country.  The  markets 
were  literally  at  a  stand-still.  Such  a  fair  chance  was  not  to  be  let  slip 
hj  Ezra's  creditors.  Down  they  came  on  him.  His  farm  was  in  excel- 
lent order.  His  stables  and  byres  well  filled,  and  his  bams  full^  stocked. 
The  propositions  they  made  to  him  for  a  delay  of  a  few  months  were  ex-, 
\y  of  a  nature  so  onerous,  that  it  rendered  them  virtually  impossible. 
saw  that  by  seizing  the  farm,  selling  it  at  once,  then  buying  it  in, 
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and  holding  on  till  better  times,  they  would  by  a  finesh  sale  clear  a  profit 
of  over  a  hundred  per  cent.,  and  they  consequently  determined  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  advantage  which  the  vniveraai  tightness  of  the  money 
market  thus  gave  them.     It  was  in  vain  that  Eizra  expostulated;  his 
creditors  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  aH  his  remonstrances,  and  he  now  saw  the 
day  not  very  fiir  distant  when  he  should  once  more  have  to  begin  the 
world  again  penniless,  all  the  eamiogs  of  his  hard  work  during  the  earlier 
part  of  his  life  swept  awayt  to  leave  htm  in  his  older  years  to  retium  again 
to  labour,  which  his  incr^ised  age  rendered  him  unfit  for.     It  was  about 
this  time  that  he  was  riding  home  disconsolately  ficom  the  market,  where 
he  had  in  vain  been  endeavouring  to  dispose  of  some  of  his  stock,  turnings 
over  in  his  mind  his  unhappy  position,  and  considering  that  being  &r 
away  from  all  his  more  intimate  friends  and  relations,  and  his  wife  being 
on  a  visit  in  New  England,  he  had  no  one  to  whom  he  could  confide  his 
property  for  the  time  being,  and  secure  it  from  the  n^pacity  of  his  credi- 
tors, by  executing  a  bill  of  sale,  when  a  gentleman,  well  mounted  on  a 
high-mettled  hone,  was  riding  past  him  at  a  hard  trot.     The  road  just 
at  the  point  where  he  then  was  takes  a  sharp  turn,  then  descends  down  a 
steep  hill,  and  a  mile  farther  on,  about  half  way  up  another,  but  gentler 
ascent,  lies  the  fiirm  of  Ezra  Cross.     The  gentleman  having  turned  the 
comer  was  lost  to  sight,  but  a  slight  cry  arrested  Ekra's  attention,  so 
hurrying  his  horse  along  with  a  touch  of  the  spur,  he  followed,  and  there 
he  saw  the  gentleman  who  had  just  passed  a  few  yards  down  the  hill 
getting  up  from  the  road,  and  his  horse  loose,  galloping  away.     Tying 
his  own  hone  to  a  tree,  Ezra  went  up  to  the  gentleman,  asked  him  if  he 
were  hurt,  and,  being  informed  that  he  felt  a  little  shaken,  ofiered  to 
take  him  to  his  house,  which  was  near  at  hand,  attend  to  his  wants,  and 
send  a  person  to  catch  his  horse«     ^  Do  you  live  near  here  V  said  the 
gentleman.     *  Tes ;  that  is   my   house  you  see  there  buried  in  the 
woods    about    a  mile    and  a   half  £srther  on,   and  if  you  feel   too 
pained  to  walk  to  it,  you  can  take  my  horse,  and  I  will  vralk  along- 
side of  you.'      *  Oh  !   thaak  you^'   said  the   other ;   '  but  the   truth 
is,  I  am  going  on  urgent  business,  and  have  not  a  moment  to  spare.  Do 
you  know  a  person  hereabouts  called  Ezra  Cross?'     'Yes,*  said  the 
farmer, '  very  well;'  and  he  was  just  on  the  point  of  saying  that  he  was 
that  person  himself,  when  the  old  prudent  business  habits  of  his  former 
life  made  him  hesitate,  so  he  merely  added, '  Pray,  may  I  ask,  are  you 
acquainted  with  him,  sir  F'     '  Oh  no,  indeed !'  said  the  gentleman  ;  '  and 
I  do  not  think  he  would  be  very  desirous  of  making  my  acquaintance  if 
he  knew  who  I  am.'     'They  say  he  is  somewhat  embarrassed  in  his 
money  matters,'  said  Ezra.     '  Why,  yes,  and  it  is  precisely  on  that  ac- 
count that  I  am  hurrying  out  to  his  farnu     Now,  if  you  can  assist  me  in 
finding  it  at  once,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  reward  you  amply  for  your 
trouble.'     ^Pray  in  what  way  can  I  be  of  use  to  you?'  said  Ezra. 
'  Well,'  said  the  gentleman,  '  yon  see  there  are  some  two  or  three  persons 
from  whom  Ezra  borrowed  a  portion  of  the  money  with  which  he  bought 
his  property.  Well,  these  persons,  as  he  cannot  pay  them  now,  have  sent 
me,  the  marshal,  to  put  an  execution  in  it,  and  the  reason  I  am  so  pressed 
for  time  is,  that  a  friend  of  his,  a  Mr.  Ridley,  arrived  in  town  this  morning, 
and,  hearing  that  execution  was  about  to  be  put  into  Ezra's  farm,  started 
off  at  once  for  it  along  with  Judge  Parsons.     Now,  we  learned  not  only 
this  from  Judge  Parsons's  clerk,  but  that  a  mortgage  deed  had  been  pre- 
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fuaA  ready  for  ngnatore^  and  tliat»  teeing  the  turn  affiurs  were  taking, 
dtt  judge,  befoio  atarting,  had  altered  a  bill  of  sale  f<Ar  the  game  property 
that  he  hMiWBed  to  have  bj  htm,  at  Eara'a  raggeslioD  it  appeared,  filfing 


■p  the  blaoka  ^vkh  Mr.  Ridley's  name.  He  Ivrther  tM  us  that  Mr. 
Bidley  and  di»  judge  intended  waitiag  i^l  night  at  Eira's,  in  the  event  of 
their  aot  findnig  him  at  hornet.  So  now  yon  nnderstand  of  what  import- 
ann  k  ia-thai  1  shoold  leaah  Uie  brm  before  Esra,  who  was  in  town  when 
I  kft»  ahoaid  coaae  hoane.'  *  Certainly,'  said  Ezra;  'and  it  is  only  a  pity 
we  hftd  not  lor^;athered  *  little  sooner,  as  I  might  have  saved  you  a  con- 
adtaahlu  diataaee.  Yon'U  have  to  mo  back,  for  yon  remember  where  the 
fav  roads  meat.  WeB,  yon  onght  mre  tahave  tamed  to  the  left  instead 
if  taking  tUa  the  middk  road.'  '  Why,  they  told  ne  the  middle  road, 
vkeo  I  was  iat  town,'  said  tho  marshal.  *  Of  coarse  they  did/  replied 
Ezra,  *  because  a  year  or  two  ago  it  used  to  be  the  middle  road,  this  road 
kgjching  off  from  it  about  a  mile  down  the  way,  and  another  road,«now 
doeed,  that  led  to  Lewis  Egleane's  farm,  being  on  the  extreme  left.' 
^Oh !  many  thanks,'  said  the  marshal.  '  I  understand  now  quite  easily 
how  the  mistake  must  have  arisen  in  the  directions  that  were  given  to  me. 
Now,  if  I  could  only  catch  my  horse,  I*d  be  off  at  once.'  About  this 
Bwment  Ezra's  son,  a  lad  of  fourteen,  came  running  out  of  the  thicket  at 
the  roadside,  and  said,  *  Oh !  father,  we've  been  waiting  for  you  all  morn- 

xig,  theres *    A  wink  and  a  look  from  Ezra  sufficed  to  make  the  boy 

laderstand  that  he  ought  not  to  speak ;  but,  as  Ezra  afterwards  told  me, 
the  big  drops  of  sweat  rolled  down  his  forehead  when  he  saw  that  boy 
eoBie.  '  Yes,'  says  Ezra,  '  I  guess  you  looked  for  me  sooner,  the  more  so 
ss  the  brindled  cow  was  expected  to  calve  ;  but  I  hope  I'm  all  in  time.' 
'Oh  yes;,  £ather,'  said  the  boy.  '  Now,  John,  go  and  catch  that  gentle- 
■an's  horse.'  '  Oh!  tha4  would  he  di£EMmlt,'  said  John  ;  'he's  cut  his 
kaee  pretty  considerable,  I  reckon*'  *Wel^  never  mind,'  said  Ezra; 
'bring  him  here  at  once,'  althoagh  all  the  time  Ezra  was  thanking 
Heaven  in  his  heart  that  the  marshal's  horse  being  thus  lamed,  he  would 
ke  delayed  in  the  ride  he  had  to  take,  and  that  he  hoped  to  have  the  bill 
of  sale  completed  before  he  could  retrace  his  steps  to  the  farm. 

*'  With  many  thanks,  the  marshal  proceeded  on  his  way  back,  and 
Ezra  no  sooner  saw  that  he  had  tamed  the  corner,  than,  to  the  amazement 
of  his  son,  he  plunged  the  rowels  of  his  spurs  in  his  horse's  sides,  and 
stsited  off  down  the  hill  at  full  gallop.  In  a  few  minutes  he  had  arrived 
at  his  own  house,  and  long  before  the  marshal  could  retrace  his  steps  and 
come  to  it,  which  he  did  with  aU  speed,  Ezra's  fiurm,  stock,  cattle,  horses, 
&&,  and  aJl  that  was  in  his  bams,  not  excepting  a  single  thing,  was  my 
property.  The  marshal  was  at  first  inclined  to  take  very  ill  the  trick  that 
had  been  played  him ;  but  he  afterwards  enjoyed  the  joke,  and,  as  his 
horse  was  very  much  disabled  by  its  &lt,  he  remained  all  night  at  the 
£»m,  and  drove  to  the  town  next  day  in  Ezra's  waggon  with  Ezra,  Judge 
Fsrsons^  and  myself.  I  need  not  add  tfiat  Ezra's  ereditors  accepted  with 
pkasnre  conditions  very  favooraUe  to  £ar%  whose,  so  soon  as  they  were 
completed,  I  put  again  in  poesession  e£  his  property,  nor  that  since  then 
he  has  paid  me  every  cent  I  advanoed  him,  has  his  farm  clear  of  all  debt, 
sad  a  wfty  handsome  balance  at  his  bankers. 

^  Now,  captain,  begging  your  pardon  for  havine  stopped  you  so  long, 
for  ray  story  has  somehow  spun  out  to  an  unconscionable  length,  I  trust 
yon  fnll  continue  your  interesting  narrative." 
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"  Wall,  Mr.  Ridley,  that  is  a  fust-rate  story  ov  youm,  and  I  likes  it 
'cause  it  wur  straigllt  up  and  down,  jQst  as  wall  as  'cute.  Now  that  man, 
if  he  hadn't  had  such  a  friend  as  you  tu  back  him  up,  bio  wed  if  he 
wouldn't  ha'  been  completely  ruinationed,  and  no  help  neether.  Oh  I 
thar  air  some  mortal  cantankrous  folks  in  this  here  world  what  don't  care 
no  more  fur  a  man's  feelins  or  his  life  than  they  du  fur  the  feelins  or 
life  ov  a  tree-bug,  seein'  on'y  and  purvidin'  they  gains  money.  But  a 
man  as  has  tu  du  with  a  New  Englander  has  considerable  or  a  edge  tool 
tu  play  with,  and  gif  he  expecks  tu  shave  him,  I  calkilate  he'd  need  tu 
take  a  lessin  frum  that  book  ov  Dickens  the  Artful  Dodger's  in,  aud  go 
tu  bed  booted  and  spurred  if  he  wishes  tu  git  up  before  him.  Thar  ain't 
much  green  about  the  New  Englanders :  it's  a  colour  they  don't  take  tu 
kindly.     I  often  thinks  they  must  be  bom  with  spectacles  on." 
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BALIiAD. 

By  J.  E«  Cabpenteb. 

Thet  told  me  of  a  haunted  house. 

Bat  they  had  read,  perchance. 
Some  dismal  tale  of  ghostly  forms 

That  filled  an  old  romance ; 
It  needed  not  an  idle  tale 

To  prove  such  things  may  be. 
The  dear  old  home  where  long  I've  dwelt 

Seems  haunted  now  to  me. 

Whene'er  I  pace  the  silent  room, 

I  mark  the  vacant  chair. 
And  memory  fondly  pictures  still 

The  form*that  rested  there ; 
Around  our  porch  the  woodbine  clings, 

And,  when  I  pass  the  door, 
I  feel  'tis  haunted  by  the  form 

That  tended  it  of  yore. 

I  mark  at  eve  the  sunset  glow 

Steal  through  the  window-pane, 
I  almost  feel  the  arm  in  mine 

That  there  so  oft  has  lain; 
I  know  these  are  hut  waking  dreams, 

Eaint  shadows  round  me  cast, 
But  who  has  ever  known  a  howu 

Not  haunted  by  the  past  P 
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OB,    THE  DATS  OF  PHILIP  AND  MABT. 
AN    HISTORICAL   ROMANCE.* 

By  WiLUAic  Habbiboit  Autbwobth. 


iSool  t6e  Jfiiib. 

THE  IKSURBECnON. 


irSAT  P^BSED  BETWSBN  OSBEBT  AHB  CONSTAUCE  IK  THE  8ACBISTT. 

On  the  Sang's  departure  from  the  sacristy,  as  previously  narrated, 
Comtance  immediately  released  Osbert  from  the  ambry,  and  the 
■nhappv  loTers,  rushing  into  each  other^s  arms,  forgot  for  a  short 
SDaoe  ine  pjerilous  position  in  which  they  were  placed.  At  last, 
Osbert,  pardally  disengaging  himself  from  the  mistress  of  his  heart, 
esckimed  with  bitterness, 

^What  have  we  done  that  we  should  suffer  thus  sererely? 
Heaven  seems  never  weary  of  persecuting  us.  Tet  we  have  com- 
mitted no  fault  save  that  of  loving  each  other." 

^  Alas !  **  cried  Constance,  ^^  it  would  seem  that  we  are  never  to 
be  united  on  earth,  since  we  meet  only  for  a  moment,  to  be  torn 
asander.     We  must  look  for  happiness  beyond  the  grave." 

"That  k  but  cold  comfort,  Constance!,"  cried  Osbert.  "I 
^ng  to  life  and  hope.  I  yet  hope  to  make  you  my  bride,  and 
to  spend  years  in  your  society — Chappy,  happy  years,  which  shall 
make  amends  for  all  the  misery  we  have  undergone.'' 

"It  would,  indeed,  be  bhss  to  dwell  together  as  you  say," 
rolled  Constance;  "but  fate  opposes  us,  and  to  struggle  against 
crnr  destiny  would  be  vain.  The  trials  we  experience  are  given  us 
£»  onr  benefit,  and  ought  to  be  borne  cheerfully.  At  this  very 
moment,  within  a  short  distance  of  us,  a  martyr  is  purchasing  by 
t  cruel  death  a  crown  of  glory  and  a  place  in  heaven.  Hark  to 
those  cries ! ''  she  exclaim^,  as  shouts  were  heard  without;  "  per- 
dianoe  he  is  bow  bound  to  the  stake.  I  am  thankfu}  to  be  spared 
the  &igbtful  spectacle,  but  I  can  pray  for  him  here." 
Andshe  knelt  down  on  the  pavement,  and  prayed  aloud. 

•  All  riff AU  reserved, 
JOL.  UT.  ^ 
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While  she  was  thus  engaged,  Osbert  glanced  anxiously  around 
in  search  of  some  means  of  escape,  but  could  discoyer  none.  The 
sacristy  was  lighted  by  two  lancet-shaped  windows,  but  they  were 
narrow,  and  barred  outside. 

^^  Despair ! "  he  exclaimed,  in  half-frenzied  accents,  as  his  search 
concluded.    "  Flight  is  impossible.    We  are  lost" 

But  Constance's  thoughts  were  with  the  martyr  in  Smithfield, 
and  the  appalling  soene  seemed  to  be  passing  before  her  eyes. 
Suddenly  she  shrieked  out,  ^^  The  fire  is  Idndled.  ,  I  can  see  the 
red  reflexion  of  the  flames  through  yonder  windows.  Oh,  it  is 
horrible.    Would  I  were  back  wiwi  the  good  Cardinal !  *' 

"  Would  you  were !  *'  ejaculated  Osbert.  "  But  I  fear  you  will 
neyer  behold  him  more.  ^The  King  will  be  here  presently,  and 
will  require  an  answer.    What  will  you  say  to  him?" 

"  Say  !     What  shall  I.  say  ?"  cried  Constance,  bewildered. 

"Ask  me  not,"  rejoined  Osbert,  in  a  sombre  yoioe,  "Take 
this  dagger,"  he  added^  placing  a  poniard  in  her  hand.  "Con- 
ceal it  about  your  person.    You  may  need  it." 

"  This  dagger ! "  she  cried,  regarding  the  weapon.  ^^  What  am 
I  to  do  with  it?" 

"  Should  the  worst  befal,  plunge  it  in  the  King's  heart,  or  your 
own,"  he  rejoined. 

"I  cannott"   she  replied,  letting  the  poniard  fall  upon   the. 
payement.    "  I  will  not  commit  a  crime  that  would  doom  me  to 
perdition.     Were  I,  in  a  moment  of  desperation,  to  do  as  you, 
suggest,  all  hope  of  our  reunion  ,in  a  better  world  would  be  oyer. 
Then,  indeed,  I  should  be  Idst  to  you  for  eyer." 

"  But  this  inexorable  demon  will  be  here  anon,"  cried  Osbert^ 
picking  up  the  dagger.  "  The  thought  driyes  me  mad.  Would 
that  these  strong  walls  could  crack  asunder  to  let  us  pass,  or  the 
floor  yawn  and  swallow  us  up.    Anything  to  ayoid  him." 

"Fresh  shouts!  more  li^nt  against  yon  windows!  They  are 
adding  fuel  to  tha  fire  I "  cned  Constance.    "  'Twill  be  oyer  soon." 

"  £joAl  then  the  King  will  come  hither,"  said  Osbert  "  Are 
you  prepared  for  him  ?  " 

"  JFully  prepared,"  she  rejoined.  "  Return  to  your  place  of  con- 
cealment, lest  ne  should  ^pear  suddenly." 

"  No,  I  will  remain  here,  and  braye  his  anger,"  said  Osbert. 

"OhydonotactthusxBshly!"  she  exdaimed.  "You  canrendjsr 
me  no  aid,  and  will  only  place  yourself  in  needless  periL" 

^^  I  haye  no  desire  to  liye.  Let  the  tyrant  wreak  his  utmost 
vengeance  upon  me  if  be  wilL  Ha  I  he  comes,"  he  cried,  as  the 
key  grated  in  the  look,  and  the  door  opened. 

It  was  not  the  King^  howeyer,  but  Rodomont  Bittern,  who 
entered. 

"Just  as  I  expected!"  exclaimed  Rodomont.  "Prudence  is 
not  to  be  looked  for  in  a  loyer.    I  was  certain  I  should  find  you 
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tdkiBg  to  your  misfareas,  and  iberefore  I  came  to  warn  70a  that  the 
Eng  will  be  here  directly.    Back  to  the  ambiy  at  once-'* 

"No  more  hiding  for  me,"  returned  Qsbert,  **I  shall  remain 
where  I  am." 

"  And  he  aent  to  the  Tower,  and  have  yonr  head  chopped  off  for 
joor  pains,''  obeenred  Rodomont.  "  What  service  will  that  do  to 
ifirtmB  Gonstaaoe?*' 

^ft  will  only  tend  to  make  me  more  wretdied,"  ehe  rejoined. 
*K  you  love  me,**  she  added  to  Osbert,  "yon  will  not  expose 
jQinelf  to  this  great  danger." 

'There,  yon  cannot  resist  that!"  cried  Rodomont.  "  Back  to 
Ae  WDDbry  at  cnoe,"  he  continned,  pushing  him  towards  it.  "  And 
m  yon  vmne  yonr  head,  do  not  stir  till  the  coast  is  clear." 

^I  cannot  answer  for  myself,"  remarked  Osbert,  as  he  got  into 
Ae  rapboard.    ^  A  word  from  the  King  will  bring  me  forth." 

'Then  rn  answer  for  yon,"  said  Rodomont,  locBng  &e  ambry, 
sad  taking  away  the  key.  ^^  That's  the  only  chance  of  keeping 
Imn  out  of  harm's  way.  Be  not  cast  down,  &ir  mistress,"  he  aaded 
tD  Constance.    '  The  Cardinal  will  protect  you." 

'Were  I  with  him  I  shonld  have  no  fear,"  she  lepHed.  ^  He 
noBld  shield  rae  against  all  wrong;  but  I  am  now  in  the  King's 
power,  and  he  has  threatened  to  deliver  me  to  Bishop  Bonner." 

^  And  if  his  Majesty  shonld  so  dispose  of  you^  'twill  be  but  a 
bief  confinement,  for  the  Cardinal  will  speeaily  have  you  back, 
fohe  of  good  cheer.  But  histl  there  is  a  stir  within  the  church. 
The  dread  ceremony  is  over.  I  must  leave  you,  or  the  King  will 
fiad  me  here.    Keep  up  your  courage,  I  say." 

With  this  he  quitted  the  chamber,  and  made  fast  the  door  out- 
ade. 

IL 

HOW  FATHKB  ALF0V80  DTTZSPOSBl)  IV  COMSTAKCE's  BEHALF. 

APTEBa  brief  interval,  but  which  appeared  like  an  age  to  Con* 
trace,  the  door  was  again  thrown  open,  and  Philip  entered  the 
saoisty.  To  judge  by  his  looks,  no  one  would  have  supposed  that 
be  was  firesh  from  the  terrible  spectacle  he  had  just  witnessed. 

^  One  wonld  think  that  bmnii^must  be  pleasant  to  those  tainted 
viik  heresy,"  he  observed.  ^^  The  wretch  who  has  just  suffered 
far  his  eontnmac^  smiled  as  the  pile  was  lighted.  But  it  was 
lot  to  speak  o£  mm  ihat  I  came  here^  but  of  youzseli^  Constance. 
Hpreypu  reflected?" 

^I  did  not  need  to  reflect,  sire.  My  determinafion  was  instantly 
famed,  and  is  unalterable." 

^Too  will  i^gret  it,  Constance — ^Utterly  regret  it  Consider 
vht  yon  sacrifice — life,  and  all  that  can  render  life  attractive— 
&r  a  solitary  oeD,  and  a  fiery  death  in  Smithfield." 

o2 
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^^I  require  no  consideration^  sire.  I  choose  the  dungeon  and 
thestake,'' 

"Yet  a  moment,**  ^urged  Philip.  "Bishop  Bonner  is  without, 
but  I  am  unwilling  to  summon  him." 

"  Do  not  hesitate,  rire.  I  have  said  that  mj  determination  is 
unalterable." 

After  regarding  her  steadfastly  for  a  few  moments,  and  perceivings 
that  she  manifested  no  symptoms  of  relenting,  Phihp  moved 
slowly  tOTifards  the  door,  and,  on  reaching  it,  paused,  and  again 
looked  at  her  fixedly.  But^  as  she  still  continued  firm,  he  sum- 
moned Bonner,  who  immediately  afterwards  entered  ?rith  Father 
Alfonso.  The  'bishop's  features  were  flushed  with  triumph,  but 
the  Spanish  fiiar  appeared  grave  and  sad,  and  his  cheeks  were 
almost  livid  in  hue. 

"Here  is  another  obstinate  heretic  for  you,  my  lord,"  said  the 
King,  pointing  to  Constance.  "  Take  her^  and  see  what  you  can  do 
with  her." 

"  If  the  Lord  Cardinal  and  your  Majesty  have  failed  in  bringinj 
her  to  reason,  I  shall  stand  but  a  poor  chance  of  doing  so,"  repliei 
Bonner.    "Nevertheless,  I  will  essa^.    You  must  not  expect  the 
same  gentle  treatment  from  me,  mistress,"  he  added,  in  a  harsh 
voice,  to  Constance,  "  that  you  have  lately  experienced  from  the 
Cardinal" 

"  I  do  not  expect  it,  my  lord,"  she  rejoined. 

"  He  has  been  far  too  indulgent,"  pursued  Bonner.  "  Tou 
have  been  free  to  roam  about  the  palace  gardens — ^have  had  jour 
own  attendants  and  your  own  chamber,  as  if  y  ou  were  the  Cardinars 
guest  and  not  his  prisoner — have  been  exempted  from  mass,  and 
other  privileges,  wholly  inconsistent  with  your  state.  None  of 
these  immumties  will  you  enjoy  with  me.  You  will  have  no 
garden  to  walk  in,  but  a  prison  court  with  high  walls — no  dainty 
and  luxuriouB  chamber,  but  a  close  cell — no  better  fare  than  bread- 
and-water — ^no  attendant  save  the  ffaoler — ^none  to  converse  with 
except  the  priest.  This  is  the  plan  I  shall  pursue  with  you.  If  it 
faib,  and  you  continue  obstinate,  you  need  not  be  reminded  of 
your  doom." 

For  a  moment  there  was  a  pause.  Constance  then  addressed 
herself  to  the  Kinj^,  and,  speaking  with  a  spirit  which  she  had 
never  previously  displayed  before  him,  said,  "  I  protest  against 
this  course,  sire.  If  I  am  a  prisoner  at  all,  I  am  the  Lord 
Cardinal's  prisoner.  I  was  placed  in  his  Eminence's  charge  by 
the  Queen's  Majesty,  and  I  demand  to  be  taken  back  to  him. 
If  I  be  not,  but  be  illegally  and  unjustly  detained  by  the  bishop, 
let  his  lordship  look  to  it,  for  assuredly  he  will  have  to  render 
a  strict  account  to  the  Cardinal.  I  have  been  brought  hither  in 
virtue  of  a  warrant  from  her  Majesty,  which  compek  my  attend- 
ance at  this  execution,  but  the  warrant  declares  that  I  am  to  be 
taken  back,  and  this  the  bishop  engaged  to  do." 
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^IflthiBao?''  demanded  Philip. 

^I  coxinot  deny  i^''  replied  Bonner;  ^^but  your  Majesty  can 
ofennie  the  order* 

^  The  King  inll  not  follow  such  ill  counsel,''  said  Constance. 
^KI  be  not  taken  back  in  aooordanoe  with  the  warranty  both  her 
Mqesty  and  the  Cardinal  will  be  sore  displeased." 

^Tlie  damsel  speaks  boldly  yet  trullifully,  sire,"  interposed 
Father  Alfonso,  ^  and  has  right  on  her  side.  The  bishop  admits 
thad  ahe  was  brought  here  under  her  Maiesty's  warrant,  and 
does  not  deny  that  be  undertook  to  take  her  bacK  to  the  Cardinal. 
If  this  be  not  done,  his  Eminence  will  have  just  ground  of  dia- 
planare.  Furthermore,  nnoe  Mistress  Constance  was  placed  by 
me  Queen  under  the  CardinaFs  charge,  her  Majesty's  consent  must 
be  obtained  ere  she  can  be  removed. 

^Bat  the  King  can  set  at  nought  the  warrant,"  cried  Bonner, 
'and  ean  remove  the  damsel  from  the  Cardinal's  charge  if  he 
thinks  fit." 

^  Doubtless  his  Majesty  can  act  as  he  aiay  deem  meet,"  rejoined 
Fa&er  Alfonso;  ^bnt  your  lordship  can  scaioe  expect  to  escape 
Uame  in  the  affiur.  The  Queen  is  certain  to  resent  the  disrespect 
abown  to  her  authority,  and  the  Cardinal  will  be  equally  indignant 
at  die  interference  with  him.  Both  will  visit  their  displeasure  on 
your  head." 

^  But  you  wiU  hold  me  harmless,  sire?"  said  Bonner. 

^  Nay,  BIT  lord,  I  care  not  to  quarrel  with  the  Cardinal,"  rejoined 
Fbilm.     ^  X  ou  must  bear  tiie  bnmt  of  his  anger." 

*^  And  also  of  the  Queen's  displeasure,"  remarked  Father  Alfonso. 
^Her  Majesty  takes  great  interest  in  this  damsel,  and  had  a  spedal 
doign  in  placing  her  under  the  Cardinal's  care.  If  her  plan  be 
diwarted ^" 

«  Enough,  good  father,  enough ! "  interrupted  Bonner.  ^  Un- 
supported by  your  Majesty,  I  dare  not  act  in  opposition  .to  the 
Queen  and  the  Cardinal,  and  consequently  Mistress  Constance 
mnstgo  back  to  Lambeth  Palace." 

^  l^ank  Heaven  I  am  saved  I "  exclaimed  Constance,  clasping 
her  hands  fervently. 

^  Be  not  too  sure  of  that,"  muttered  Bonner,  with  the  growl  of 
a  tiger  robbed  of  his  prey. 

"Your  lordship  is  right,"  observed  Philip,  who  for  a  moment 
had  been  buried  m  thought.  ^^  Direct  opposition  to  the  Cardinal 
might  be  firaught  with  ill  consequences.  Let  Mistress  Constance 
go  back  to  Lambeth  Palace.  But  ere  many  days — ^perchance  to- 
morrow— ^the  Cardinal  shall  be  compelled  to  yield  her  up  to  you. 
The  Queen  herself  shall  give  you  the  order." 

^  I  do  not  think  her  Majesty  will  sign  such  an  order,"  observed 
Father  Alfonso. 

"Be  content,  my  lord,  you  shall  have  it,"  said  the  King  sig- 
nificantly to  Bonner. 
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^<  There  is  another  prisoner  in  liue  Lollards'  Tower  whom  I  fisdn 
would  have^  sue,"  observed  the  bishop. 

^'  Tou  mean  the  crazy  fanatic.  Derrick  Carver/'  rejoined  Philip^ 
<^  He  shall  be  pv&i  up  to  you  at  the  same  tune  as  Constance. 
Come  to  Whitehall  betimes  to-morrow,  and  I  will  procure  you  tiie 
warrant  from  her  Majesty.    Meanwhile,  let  Constance  go  back.'' 

^  Your  injunctions  shall  be  obeyed,  sire.  Ere  long,  I  hope  to 
offer  your  Majesty  a  grand  auto-da-£§  at  Smithfield." 

<^  If  his  MtqeBby  will  be  guided  by  me,  he  will  not  attend 
another  such  dreadful  execution  as  we  nave  this  day  witnessed,"  * 
observed  Father  Alfonso. 

<^  Why  so,  father?"  demanded  the  King. 

^Because  you  will  infallibly  lose  your  popularity  with  the 
nation,  sire,"  said  Father  Alfonso.  ^  The  odium  of  these  ezeoo- 
tions  will  attach  to  you,  instead  of  to  their  authors." 

<<  There  is  something  in  this,"  observed  Philip,  thoughtfolly. 
^^We  will  talk  of  it  anon.  Farewell,  my  lord.  To^morrow^ 
moining  at  Whitehall."  •^  And  with  a  glance  at  Constance  he 
quitted  the  sacristy,  attended  by  his  confessor. 

After  addressing  a  few  harsh  words  to  Constance^  for  whom  he 
seemed  to  have  concaved  an  extraordinary  antipathy,  Bonner 
likewise  quitted  the  chamb^. 

Shortly  afterwards,  Rodomont  entered,  and  hurrying  to  the 
ambry,  unlocked  it,  and  set  Osbert  free. 

Again  the  unhappy  lovers  mdied  into  each  other^s  arms,  but 
Rodomont  thought  it  necessary  to  interpose,  saying  there  was  no 
time  for  the  indulgence  of  sndh  transports  now,  but  urging  t^Leza 
to  bid  each  other  farewelL 

^You  heard  what  passed  just  now,"  ronarked  Constance  to 
Osbert;  ^^ I  am  to  be  taken  back  to  the  good  Cardinal" 

'^  True;  but  to-morrow^he  will  be  compelled  to  surrender  you  to 
Bonner,"  rgoined  Osbert. 

^<  Do  not  believe  it,  fair  mistress,"  said  Rodomont.  ^  His  Emi- 
nence will  protect  you.  Tou  have  escaped  many  difficulties^  and 
majr  be  equally  fortunate  now.  Tou  are  to  return  with  the  pro- 
cession to  Saint  Paul's,  after  which  you  will  be  taken  to  Lambeth 
Palace." 

^^  Farewell,  Constance,"  said  Osbert,  stcaining  her  to  his  breast. 

^^Make  haste!"  cried  Rodomont,  impatiently,  ^^or  we  diall 
have  the  guard  here,  and  then  there  will  be  a  fredi  entanglemo:it. 
Methinks  I  hear  their  footsteps.    Quick  I  quick  I " 

« I  c(»ne,"  rcgoined  Constance. 

And  tearing  herself  from  her  lover,  she  followed  him  out  of  the 
sacristy.  The  door  being  lefib  open,  Osbert  allowed  a  brief  inter- 
val to  elapses  and  thai  issued  forth  into  the  church,  which  by  this 
time  was  well-nigh  deserted. 
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m. 

SOW  OSBSKT  UTAB  IHI>17CEI>  TO  JfOSS  A  COVBFIEACY. 

Amohqst  those  who  witnessed  the  bundng  of  Rogers  was  the 
Tiencli  a]n1>aflBiidor.  On  quitting  Smidifield,  he  lepaiied  to  the 
eooit  adjoining  the  oonventual  church,  and  was  watching  the  r^- 
poBB  uiummop  set  out  on  its  return  to  Saint  Paul's,  when,  he 
Botioed  Osbert  QintoB,  whose  eyes  were  following  the  setreatxng 
%ure  of  Constance.  Approaching  him|  De  Noailles  said,  in  a  low 
Yoioe,  ^  I  am  sorry  to  see  poor  Constance  Tyrrell  among  those 
zeenaantB.     Has  she  been  delivered  over  to  Bonner's  chambre  ar- 


^Not4a8  yet,"  rejoined  Osbert,  in  a  troubled  tone. 
^I  trust  she  never  may  be,"  said  De  Noailles,  ^^  for  Bonner  hn 
no  pity  -kx  a  hexekio.    Youth  and  beauty  wei^h  very  Kttle  wiA. 
him.     Tib  enoa^  to  drive  one  mad  to  think  that  so  lovely 
a  cpeatore  should  be  his  victim  I " 
^ She  never  fihall  be!"  exclaimed  Osbert^  moodily. 
^How  will  you  hmder  it?"  said  De  No«alle&  ^Can  you  snatch 
her  from  has  grasp  if  he  <mae  secures  her?    Can  you  unlock  the 
prison  in  whidi  sue  will  be  immured?    Dare  you  even  approaoh 
her  BCfw?  How^  then,  will  you  be  able  to  free  her,  when  she  is  led 
.ft)  ike  stake^  eaosted  by  a  guard  as  strong  as  that  which  accom-  * 
panied  the  poor  wretch  who  has  just  been  sacrificed?" 

^Torture  me  not  thual"  cried  Osbert    .^^I  feel  as  though  I 
cocld  sell  myself  to  perdition  to  accomplish  her  deliverance." 

^  Yon  shailnot  need  to  do  that,"  observed  De  Noailles,  perceiving 
that  Osbert  was  in  the  right  frame  oi  mind  for  his  purpose. 
''Now  listen  to  me.  A  plot  is  hatching,  havine  for  its  object  the 
overthrow  of  Philip,  the  aeposition  of  Mary,  and  the  restoration  of 
die  Protestant  £edth,  as  a  guarantee  for  which  the  Princess  Elizabeth 
18  to  be  proclaimed  Queen,  With  this  movement  all  the  heads  of 
•die  Pioteetant  party  are  connected,  and  only  await  a  favourable 
moment  for  an  outbreak.  That  moment  is  at  hand.  The  exe- 
cotkm  which  has  just  taken  place  is  but  the  prelude  to  others 
eqnaliy  dieadfuL  In  a  few  days  Bishop  Hooper  will  be  burnt  at 
•GlouoeBter,  Saunders  at  Coventry,  and  Taylor  at  Hadley;  and,  ere 
the  month  be  out,  others  will  swell  the  fearful  catalogue.  Tho- 
mug^y  alanned,  the  Protestants  feel  that^  if  they  do  not  offer 
proni^  and  e&^ual  resistance,  they  will  be  exterminated.  It  is 
eertasn,  tibmfbre,  that  they  will  all  rise  when  called  upon,  and, 
if  well  managed,,  the  scheme  cannot  fail  of  success." 

^  What  has  this  plot  to  do  with  Constance  Tyrrell?"  demanded 
Osbert. 
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^^  Much/'  replied  the  other.  ^^  Join  us,  and  I  will  engage  to  pro- 
cure her  liberation." 

"  On  those  terms  I  will  join  you/'  said  Osbert.  **  What  would 
you  have  me  do?** 

<<  I  cannot  explain  our  plans  now.  But  meet  me  to-morrow,  at 
midnight,  in  the  cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey,  and  I  will  intro- 
duce you  to  the  chief  conspirators/' 

<<I  will  be  there  at  the  hour  appointed,"  said  Osbert  <^Till 
then,  farewell  r' 

And  moving  away,  he  followed  the  procession  to  Saint  Paul's^ 
leaving  De  Noailles  well  satisfied  with  his  manoeuvre. 

IV. 

WHAI  PHILIP  HEA&D  WHILB  CONCXALED  BEHIin)  THE  ABBAS. 

Next  day,  in  the  forenoon,  Bishop  Bonner  repaired  to  Whitehall 
Palace,  and  found  die  King  in  a  cabinet  communicating  with  the 
great  gdler^.  Philip  was  seated  at  a  table  covered  with  despatches, 
and  near  hun  stood  Rodomont  Bittern,  with  whom  he  was  con- 
versmg. 

^^  I  am  glad  you  are  come,  my  lord/'  said  the  King  to  Bonner,  as  the 
latter  entered  the  cabinet  ^<  This  eendeman  is  the  bearer  of  a  letter 
from  the  Lord  Cardinal  to  her  Majesty,  in  which  his  Eminence 
solicits  an  audience  of  her  on  a  matter  of  importance.  The  Car- 
dinal will  be  here  at  noon,  and  the  important  matter  on  which  he 
comes  relates  to  the  delivery  of  Constance  Tyrrell  to  your  lordship. 
Is  it  not  so,  sir?"  he  added  to  Rodomont. 

<^  It  is,  my  liege,"  replied  the  pther.  <^  His  Eminence  is  un- 
willing to  give  up  the  maiden,  and  desires  to  ascertain  the  Queen's 
pleasure  on  the  subject  As  I  have  already  told  your  Majesty,  the 
Cardinal  was  much  troubled  on  learning  ttom  Mistress  Constance 
what  had  befallen  her,  and  he  declar^  that  unless  he  had  the 
Queen's  positive  commands  to  that  effect  he  would  not  surrender 
her  to  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  saw 
him  more  moved." 

<<I  make  no  doubt  that  his  Eminence  blamed  me,  or?"  re- 
marked Bonner. 

"  To  speak  truth,  my  lord,  he  did,"  replied  Rodomont;  "  and  he 
said  plainly  to  Lord  Priuli  that  you  should  not  have  the  damsel." 

"  Your  Majesty  hears  that?  "  cried  Bonner.  "  This  proud  Car- 
dinal defies  your  authority." 

^^  Nay,  there  was  no  defiance  on  his  Eokinence's  part  of  the 
King's  Highness,"  observed  Rodomont,  "but  only  otyour  lord- 
ship. The  representative  of  his  Holiness,  he  said,  should  not  be 
insulted  with  impunity,  and  he  added  some  words  which  I  care 
not  to  repeat,  but  they  spoke  of  reprimands,  censures,  and  possible 
privation  of  dignity." 
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^ffis  Sminenoe  takes  up  the  matter  with  trreat  wannth,"  ob- 
9emd  BoimeT,  xmemlj. 

^I  have  never  known  him  so  pat  out  before,^  said  Rodo- 
m<mt.  ^  He  paced  to  and  £ro  within  his  chamber  for  an  hoar,  and 
^  Lord  Pximi  could  scarce  pacify  him.  This  mornings  after  an 
mfeerview  with  Mistress  Constance^  his  anger  broke  out  afiresh,  and 
he  despatched  me  with  a  letter  to  her  Majesty,  craving  an 
ssdience  at  noon.  This  is  all  I  have  to  state.  I  nave  thought  it 
sg^t  to  warn  your  lordship  that  if  you  think  fit  to  persist  in  the 
/  matter,  yon  may  know  what  to  expect." 

«  Enough,  sir,*  observed  the  Eing.    <*  You  ma;^  withdraw." 
Sodomont  bowed  and  retired,  Eiughinff  in  ms  sleeve  at  the 
fi^t  he  had  siven  Bonner.    ^^  Heaven  forgive  me  for  making 
a  bugbear  of  the  good  Cardinal,"  he  mutt^ed;  ^^but  the  tri£ 
seems  to  have  succeeded." 

^So,  the  Cardinal  is  determined  to  try  his  strength  with  us," 
observed  Philip,  as  soon  as  he  and  Bonner  were  left  alone. 

«I  must  be^  to  retire  from  the  contest,  sire,"  replied  the  bishop. 
**  Whoever  wms,  I  am  sure  to  lose  by  it." 

"Tut!  I  will  bear  you  harmless"  rejoined  the  Kins.  "  But 
the  Cardinal  will  be  here  anon.  I  must  prepare  the  Queen  for 
his  arrival.'^ 

^  I  would  your  Majesty  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  abandon 
this  design,"  observed  Bonner.  <^  It  will  lead  to  nothing  save 
trouble  and  confusion.  Ever  after  I  shall  have  the  Cardinal  for 
an  enemy." 

**  You  alarm  yourself  needlessly,"  rejoined  Philip.  ^^  That  knave 
porpoeely  exaggerated  his  master's  anger.  The  Cardinal  knows 
ML  vreil  that  the  act  is  mine,  and  not  your  lordship's." 

With  this,  he  passed  through  a  side^door,  and,  accompanied  by 
Ae  bishop,  entered  a  lar^  and  magnificently  furnished  apartment, 
embellished  with  portraits  of  Henry  YIII.  and  his*  family.  No 
one  was  within  this  superb  room,  and  after  traversing  it,  the  King 
tnd  Bonner  reached  an  ante-chamber,  in  which  were  assembled  a 
aumber  of  pages,  esquires,  and  ushers  in  the  royal  Uvery. 

On  seeing  tne  King,  these  personages  drew  up  and  bowed  reve- 
rently as  he  passed,  while  two  gentleman  ushers,  each  bearing  a 
trhxte  wand,  marshalled  him  ceremoniously  towards  the  entrance 
of  the  Queen's  apartments,  before  which  stood  a  couple  of  tall 
yeomen  of  the  guard  with  halberds  in  their  hands. 

As  he  apprcMEiched  this  door.  Sir  John  Crage  came  forth,  and 
Philip  inquned  if  the  Queen  was  alone.  The  Lord  Chamberlain- 
re[died  in  the  affirmative,  but  added  that  Cardinal  Pole  was  ino- 
mentaiily  expected,  and  that  he  himself  had  come  forth  to  receive 
Us  Eminence. 

"  It  is  well,"  replied  Philip.  "  When  the  Cardmal  comes,  do 
not  mention  to  hun  that  I  am  with  her  Majesty.    I  pray  your 
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4ordaIiq>  to  remain  liere  till  yoa  are  siimm9iied,"  lie  added  to 
Bonner. 

With  this  he  passed  through  the  door,  ^99iach  w»  thrown  open 
by  the  ndiera,  and  entered  die  Queen's  chamber — a  spacious  apart- 
xsent,  richly  fiimiBhed,  hui^  irith  tapestry^  and  adorned  with  ma&T 
wuM.e  pictures,  chief  anum^  which  were  portrsiila  of  the  Queen  s 
ill-fatcd  mother  by  Holbein,  and  of  her  royal  husband  by  Sir 
Antonio  Mare. 

Mary  was  seated  at  a  table  placed  near  a  deep  bay-window. 
She  occupied  a  lar^e  armed-cliiu]^  and  was  reading  a  book  of^ 
devotions.    Her  attne  was  of  purple  Wvet,  and  a  coif  set  with 
precious  stones  adorned  hex  head.    A  smile  lighted  up  her  pallid 
countenance  on  the  King's  entrance. 

"  I  give  your  Majoty  good  day,"  she  said.  "  To  what  do  I  owe 
the  pleasure  of  this  visit?" 

^You  expect  the  Cardinal,"  rejoined  Philip,  abrupdy  and 
sternly..    ^  JJo  you  know  what  brings  him  here? 

"  I  do  not,"  me  answered.  ^^  But  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  him,  as 
I  desire  to  consult  him  as  to  the  restitutien  of  the  Church  prop^ty 
Tested  in  the  crown  during  the  Eang  my  father^s  reign." 

^'  Ileserve  that  for  another  occasion,  madam,"  said  l^hilip.  ^  The 
Cardinal's  errand  relates  to  Constance  Tyrrell." 

<<HaI"  exclaimed  Mary,  startled.  ^  What  has  he  to  say  con- 
cerning her?" 

^^  That  you  will  learn  on  his  arrival,"  rejoined  Philip.  ^  But  it 
is  m^  pleasure  that  she  be  removed  from  ms  custody  and  delivered 
to  Bishop  Bonner." 

^^  Then  his  ESminence  h^^  &iled  to  reclaim  her  ?  " 

^^  Signally.  Nothing  remains  but  to  try  extrense  rigour,  and  if 
that  will  not  e&ct  her  conversiaD,  the  laws  she  has  oTOnded  must 
deal  with  her." 

^^  I  pity  tins  unhappy  maiden,  albeit  she  continues  obstinate/' 
said  Mary.  ^  Be  not  angry  if  I  tell  you  that  I  designed  to  maxry 
her  to  your  secretary,  Osbezt  Clinton,  to  whom  she  is  betrothed." 

"She  shall  never  wed  him/'  said  Philip,  harshly.  "Why 
•should  you  meddle  in  the  matter?  Has  Osbert  Clinton  dared  to 
pr^r  this  request  to  you?" 
^ "  No,  on  my  soul,"  replied  Mary.  "  But  I  know  the  girl  loves 
him  tenderly,  and,  had  she  recanted,  it  was  my  design  to  reward 
her  with  the  husband  of  her  choice." 

"But  she  does  not  recant,  I  tedl  you,  madam,"  cried  Philip, 
"so  it  is  idle  to  speculate  on  what  might  have  been.  It  is  my 
will  that  she  be  delivered  up  to  Bonner.  But  the  order  must 
proceed  from  yourself,  not  from  me.  Thus,  when  the  Cardinal 
comes,  you  wiU  be  prepared  with  an  answer  to  him." 

"  But  let  me  first  hear  what  he  has  to  urge,"  objected  the  Queen. 

"  No  matter  what  he  urges,"  rejoined  Philip.   "  Lay  your  com- 
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■sniis  ufoa  him,  as  I  hxve  intimsted.  Narj^  I  will  be  obeyed,"  he 
iddeA,  anthcxritatiTelj. 

May  foAady  bafe  made  no  farther  Temonstnnee. 

^The  (jardiiial  most  be  at  hand,"  coxttiinied  Philip.  ^^  Bj  your 
kney  I  ^will  be  an  nnieen  intneas  of  the  intenriewJ' 

And  be  stepped  behind  the  anas,  near  which  the  Queen  was 


^He  difltrosts  me/'  murmimd  Mary;  ^and,  in  aoot^,  he  haa 
inpoeed  a  moat  paidhl  task  upon  me.'' 

^     Sfaoartly  afiarwaids,  the  Cardinal  was  announced,  and,  greeting 
him  Idn^Ay,  the  Qneen  b^ged  him  to  take  a  seat  by  her  side. 

'^If  your  Mi^esty  has  heard  what  occurred  yesterday  in  Saint 
Baitholomew's  Church  at  Smithfidd,"  premised  Fde,  ^  you  will 
guess  ibe  object  of  my  visit.  Constance  Tyrrell,  whom  you  oon> 
ided  to  my  charge,  and  whcmi  I  yet  hope  to  reclaim,  is  to  be 
wrested  from  me.    But  I  diall  refuse  to  ddiver  her  up." 

^YoBr  Eminenee  nmst  needs  comply  with  my  order,"  said 

^  Troe^  madam,"  replied  the  Cardinad.  '^  But  I  do  not  believe 
yoD  will  give  any  such  order,  when  I  say  that  in  surrendering 
her  I  shall  only  be  consigning  her  to  in&my  and  dishonour." 

^  I  pray  your  Eminence  to  explain  yourself,"  said  Mary. 

^It  is  pamful  to  me  to  qpeak  out,"  replied  Pole,  ^  but  I  camiot 
allow  this  unhappy  maiden  to  be  samficed.  She  has  opened 
her  heart  to  me,  and  has  confessed  all.  Blinded  by  an  insane  and 
wicked  passion  for  her^  the  King,  since  his  first  accidental  meeting 
"mth  her  at  Southampton,  has  never  ceased  to  persecute  her 
with  his  dishonourable  solicitations.  Yesterday,  during  that  dread 
cemnoiualy  when,  teoerified  ai^  faintix^,  she  was  borne  into  the 
mensty  of  Saint  Bartbdomew's  Chui^  he  renewed  his  unholy 
salt,  and  bade  her  choose  between  his   love   and  ddiverance 

Lto  Bishop  Bonner.  I  doubt  not  that  she  would  sustain 
trial,  as  she  has  sustained  others.  I  do  not  think  that 
imprisowment  or  torture  would  shake  her.  But  why  should  she 
he  ezpoeed  to  such  treatment?  Madam,  this  is  not  tne  case  of  an 
heretacal  o£Eender.  Constance  Tyrrell  is  to  be  imprisoned,  is  to  be 
tortuzedy  is  pcarhape  to  suffer  a  fiery  death,  not  on  account  of  her 
nfi^ona  opinions,  but  because  she  has  virtue  enough  to  resist  the 
King.  Madani,  such  wrong  shall  not  be,  while  I  can  raise  my 
Toioe  against  it." 

^It  shall  not  be,"  said  Mary.  ^  Is.  Bonner  a  party  to  this  foul 
tsmsaction?  If  so,  as  I  live,  I  will  strip  him  of  his  priestly 
rabes." 

^'No,  madam,"  replied  Pole.  ^^I  must  acquit  Bonner  of  any 
eomj^cily  in  the  affiiir.    He  merely  looks  for  a  victim." 

^  He  shall  not  find  one  in  Constance  Tyrrell,"  said  Mary.  ^  My 
heart  bleeds  for  her." 
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^^  Well  it  may,  madam,"  replied  Pole.  ^^,A  sad  fatality  has 
rested  upon  her  ever  since  the  King's  arrival  in  Southampton, 
when  her  marvellous  beauty  attracted  his  attention,  and  excited 
a  passion  which  nothing  apparentlv  can  subdue.'' 

^^He  saw  her  before)  he  beheld  me,  and  loved  her  better  than 
he  loved  me !"  cried  Mary,  bitterly.  ^^  Something  of  this  I  sus- 
pected, but  I  thought  I  had  removed  her  firom  his  influence  by 
takinff  her  with  me  to  Winchester.* 

^^  Ay,  but  the  Eaiig  contrived  to  obtain  a  secret  interview  with 
the  dwisel  before  your  departure,"  said  Pole,  ^^  and  this  is  the  only ' 
part  of  her  conduct  that  deserves  censure.  Moved  by  his  pas- 
sionate words  and  captivating  manner,  which  few  could  r^ist, 
she  listened  to  him^  and  at  last  owned  she  loved  him,  or  thought 
she  loved  him." 

^^Oh !  I  know  his  power  I"  cried  Mary.  ^^He  ezerdsed  the 
same  fascination  over  me." 

^^  But  withdrawn  from  his  baneful  influence,  poor  Constance 
bitterly  repented  of  the  error  into  which  she  had  been  led,  and,  bv 
the  advice  of  Father  Jerome,  the  good  priest  of  Saint  Catherine  s 
Chapel  at  Winchester,  to  whom  she  confessed  her  fault,  she 
left  with  him  a  tablet  of  gold,  enriched  with  precious  stones, 
which  had  been  given  her  by  the  King  as  a  gage  of  love.  By 
Father  Jerome's  advice,  also,  she  quitted  Winchester  and  returned 
to  her  father  at  Southampton,  the  good  priest  dreading  lest,  if  she 
remained  with  your  Majesty,  she  mignt  be  exposed  to  further 
temptation." 

" Father  Jerome  did  right,"  said  Mary;  "and,  perchance,  he 
saved  her  from  dishonour. 

"  Up  to  this  time,  Constance  had  been  a  zealous  Catholic,"  pur- 
sued role;  "but,  while  attending  Derrick  Carver  at  the  Hospital 
of  the  Domus  Dei  at  Southampton,  she  imbibed  his  pernicious 
doctrines,  and  embraced  the  Reformed  faith.  This  deplorable 
change,  I  fear,  is  attributable  to  the  Kin^." 

"Methinks  your  Eminence  is  unjust  there,"  observed  Mary. 

"  My  grounds  for  the  opinion  are  these,"  replied  Pole.  "  Con- 
stance's nature  is  devout  and  impressionable.  Full  of  grief  and 
remorse,  she  was  thrown  into  the  way  of  Carver,  who  took  advan- 
tage of  her  troubled  state  of  mind  to  accomplish  her  conversion. 
Had  I  met  her  at  that  time  she  would  not  have  been  lost  to  us, 
and  I  still  trust  she  may  be  recovered.  With  the  rest  of  her  history 

Jour  Majesty  is  acquainted.  It  is  a  series  of  misfortunes;  neither 
oes  it  seem  likely  she  will  ever  be  wedded  to  him  she  loves. 
Happy  had  it  been  for  her  that  she  had  never  excited  the  King's 
love !  happy  had  it  been  for  her  that  her  faith  had  not  been  un- 
settled, and  that  she  had  been  able  to  pass  her  life  in  holy  and 
tranquil  retirement.  But  her  destiny  was  odierwise.  She  has 
abjured  her  religion— she  has  lost  her  father^s  affection— she  has 
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endurea  impTiaonment — but,  though  sorely  tempted,  she  has  not 
anned.  Be  it  y  oxxxs)  gracious  madam,  to  preserve  her  from  further 
aoffmng — from  further  temptation." 

"What  can  I  do?**  cried  Mary.  " I  have  promised  the  King 
ui  order  for  lier  removal  from  your  Eminence,  and  deliverance  up 
to  Bonner .'' 

^  Madam,  if  that  order  be  given  and  acted  upon,  I  shall  ranst 
!%•  replied  Pole. 

^Heaven  aid  me!"  exclaimed  the  Queen.  ^I  am  sorely  per- 
plexed, and  know  not  how  to  act  for  the  best." 

'^  Consult  the  Kin^,  your  husband,  madam,"  rejoined  the  Car- 
£naL     "  Tell  him  what  I  have  told  you,  and  of  my  resolution." 

"I  shall  not  need  to  be  told,"  said  Philip,  coming  from  behind 
the  arras.  ^  I  have  heard  all  that  has  passed  between  you  and 
her  Majesty." 

^I  shrink  from  nothing  I  have  uttered,  sire,"  rejoined  Pole.  ^^  I 
dionld  have  spoken  with  equal  freedom  had  you  stood  before  me. 
But  I  beseech  you  pursue  not  this  matter  further.  Consequences 
yoQ  majr  not  foresee  will  flow  from  it.  You  will  array  against 
joa  a  iorce  stronger  than  you  can  resist.  I  may  be  compelled 
to  yield,  but  my  voice  will  be  heard,  and  its  echoes  may  shake  your 
throne  to  its  foundations." 

^  Tour  Eminence  menaces  me,"  cried  Philip,  sternly. 

« No,  sire,  I  warn  you,"  rejoined  the  Cardinal,  with  dignity. 
^You  are  on  a  perilous  path,  from  which  it  were  wise  to  turn 
back." 

^  Your  Eminence  seems  to  have  forgotten  your  former  expe- 
riences, and  how  you  fared  in  your  struggle  with  her  Majesty's 
royal  &ther,"  observed  Philip.  ^^In  those  days  the  priesthood 
reoeiTed  a  lesson  from  the  crown  which  it  would  be  well  if 
they  remembered.  The  proudest  of  them,  Wolsey,  was  hurled 
from  his  high  place.  I  warn  you,  therefore,  of  your  danger  before 
you  enter  upon  a  conflict  with  me.  What  Bfenry  Vlfi.  accom- 
plished may  be  done  a^in.  If  the  priesthood  wax  insolent  they 
may  be  crushed.  The  Papal  authority  has  been  just  restored,  but 
it  can  be  easily  shaken  on  again.  Your  Eminence  has  but  re- 
eently  returned  from  a  long  exile,  and  you  may  have  to  endure  a 
second  banishment^' 

**I  shall  do  my  duty  without  fear,  are,"  replied  Pole,  firmly, 
**  I  well  know  what  my  resistance  to  the  will  of  King  Henry  cost 
me.  Because  he  could  not  reach  me  he  struck  at  those  most  dear 
to  me — at  my  sainted  mother,  the  Countess  of  Salisbury,  at  my 
beloved  brother,  the  Lord  Montague,  at  my  friends  the  Marquis  of 
Exeter  and  Sir  Edwsffd  Nevil,  and  at  the  young  and  gallant  Earl 
of  Surrey.  On  all  these  he  wreaked  the  vengeance  which  ought 
to  have  alighted'  on  my  head.  But  I  shall  not  fly  now.  I  shall 
stay  to  answer  for  my  acts  in  person." 
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**  Pbhaw !  *'  exclaimed  Philip,  changing  his  tone.     "  Your  Emi- 
nence takes  the  matter  too  fierionslj.     I  desire  no  quarrel  witli 
you,  or  with  the  Church.    It  would  be  idle  to  do  so  on  an  aflbir- 
so  trifling  as  the  present." 

**The  affair  is  not  trifling,  sipe,"  rqoined  Pole.  ^  The  liberty, 
the  honour,  the  life  of  a  poor  damsel  are  at  stake." 

**That  is  your  Eminence's  Termon  of  the  business,"  said  Philip. 
'^  You  are  simply  protecting  a  heretic.  I  counsel  you  to  give  up^ 
the  girl  peaceably.    'Twill  be  best"  ' 

"  I  have  already  stated  my  determination,  sire,"  rejoined  Pole. 
^  Madam,  I  take  my  leave." 

"  Stop,  my  Lord  Cardinal,"  cried  Mary.  **  Depart  not  thus,  I 
beseech  you.  For  my  sake,  tarry  a  few  minutes  longer.  Per- 
chance his  Migesty  may  relent." 

^^  I  would  tarry  till  midnight  if  I  thought  so,"  replied  Pole. 
"  Oh,  sire,"  he  added  to  Philip,  "let  me  make  a  final  appeal  to 
the  latent  generosity  and  goodness  of  your  nature.  You  have 
many  hi^h  and  noble  qualities,  inherited  from  your  august 
£ither.  Let  them  sway  you  now.  Be  not  governed  by  wild, 
and  unhallowed  passions,  the  gratification  of  which  will  en- 
danger your  eternal  welfare.  If  jpn  sin,  you  must  npt  hope  to 
escape  chastisement;  and  as  your  sin  will  be  great,  so  will  your 
chastisement  be  severe.  Wrongs,  such  as  you  would  inflict  upon, 
her  Majesty,  are  visited  with  Heaven's  direst  wrath,  and  years  of 

Srayer  and  penance  will  not  procure  you  pardon.  Cast  off  these 
elusions  and  snares.  You  are  fortunately  united  to  a  Queen  as 
eminent  for  virtue  as  for  rank,  whose  heart  is  entirely  givea 
to  you,  and  who  has  just  proved  that  she  will  obey  you  ia 
all  things.  Li  every  respect  she  is  worthy  of  your  love. 
She  is  your  equal  in  birtn,  devout  and  pure,  a  loving  wife, 
and  a  great  Queen.  To  sacrifice  her  true  and  holy  aflfection 
forllighter  love  would  be  unpardonable  ingratitude.  In  all  the 
highest  qualifications  of  a  woman,  as  purity,  piety,  judgment^ 
discretion,  dignity,  none  can  surpass  your  consort,  and  you  must 
be  insensible  mdeed  not  to  estimate  her  merits  aright." 

^^  I  do  estimate  them — estimate  them  at  their  true  worth,"  cried 
Philip.  ^^Your  Eminence  has  roused  the  better  nature  in  me, 
and  made  me  sensible  of  my  faults,  and  ashamed  of  them. 
Forgive  me,  madam,"  he  added  to  Mar^. 

And  as  he  spoke  ne  approached  the  Queen>  who  threw  her  arms 
fondly  about  his  neck,  exclaiming,  "  Oh,  my  good  Lord  Cardinal, 
I  owe  this  happiness  to  you." 

**I  am  equally  beholden  to  his  Eminence,"  said  Philip.  **He 
has  spoken  the  trutb  to  me,  and  awakened 'me  to  a  sense  of  my 
fotty." 

^  I  have  called  your  Majesty's  good  feelings  into  play,  that  is 
all,"  rejoined  Pole.    ^^  Henceforth,  I  trust  that  nothing  will  dis- 
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tab  die  jgood  iiiideiBtan£ng  that  ooght  to  sabnst  betwteen  jon  and 
ME  royal  oooBort.  Pardon  me  if  I  piesB  you  further,  me.  Your 
Wl  being  opened  to  kindly  emotions,  you  will  not  refiise  to  listen 
to  me.  It  18  in  year  power  to  make  ample  amends  to  poor  Oon-* 
ioee  TyxieU  fi>r  the  miseiy  she  has  endured,  by  giving  your  con- 
sent to  ter  marriage  with  Osbert  Clinton." 

'^I  will  add  my  entreaties  to  thoae  of  the  Cardinal,"  said  the 
Qoeen.     ^  JjSt  it  be  so,  I  pray  ^on.'' 

''If  yonT  Eminence  will  reclaim  her  fix>m  heresy  I  will  not  refuse 
ay  eonaent,"  replied  PhiUp. 

''I  aak  no  more,"  rejoined  Pole;  ^  and  I  trust  their  nuptials  will 
aol  long  be  delayed" 

'^They  ahall  never  take  place,"  mentally  ejaculated  Philip. 
^Tonr  Majesty  may  desire  some  private  convene  with  his  Emi« 
weaee^  he  added  to  the  Queen.  ^  I  will  go  and  dismiss  Bonner, 
who  is  waiting  without.  He  will  not  trouble  your  Elminence 
nBHieE. 

And  be  quitted  the  chamber. 

V. 

HOW  TBB  QUSKH  COXSIILTB])  WIXH.THB  CABDEKAL. 

Pbating  the  Cardinal  to  resume  his  seat  by  her,  Mary  said, 
^Iliere  is  a  matter  on  which  I  desire  to  consult  your  Emmence, 
I  cannot  reconcile  it  to  my  conscience  to  retain  the  revenues  arising 
fiom  the  Church  lands,  which  were  unlawfully  vested  in  the  crown, 
during  the  late  schism;  but  the  Lord  Chancellor,  to  whom  I  have 
Boken  on  the  subject,  seeks  to  dissuade  me  from  my  purpose,  and 
ttdacQB  that  if  I  part  with  these  large  revenues,  which  amount  to 
wdl-nigh  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year,  I  shall  not  be  able  to. 
aaintain  mj  dignity.  To  this  objection,  I  renlied  in  all  sincerity, 
that  I  value  my  salvation  more  than  ten  crownslike  that  of  England,, 
and  that  I  would  not  endanger  my  heavenly  inheritance  for  all 
the  wealth  the  world  can  offer.  Still  Grardiner  opposes  me,  and 
Sfs  that  the  giving  up  of  my  revenues  will  be  taken  ill  by  those 
who  are  in  possesdon  of  the  abbey  lands  and  other  property  of  the 
CAanch,  poeaeflsion  of  which  has  been  secured  to  them  by  the  papal 
hall  sent  to  your  Eminence.  But  I  see  not  why  I  should  not  set 
die  bolders  of  these  lllrgotten  treasures  a  good  example.  Perad- 
venture  some  of  tliem  may  follow  it" 

^I  trust  80^  madam,"  relied  Pole;  <^  and  I  ai^Uud  your  reso- 
lution, for  though  you  may  in^verish  your  eambequer,  vet  you 
will  lay  up  a  fir  ffxeater  treasure  for  future  enjoyment  in  neaven* 
The  boll  to  wh]<£  you  refer  was]  sent  by  1^  f  ope  at  the  solicita- 
tion of  Gxrdintf ,  to  pcwvent  the  opposition  of  certain  nobles  to 
teoonciliation  with  the  See  of  Rome,  but  his  HoUness's  real  senti- 
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ments  may  be  judged  by  another  bull  which  he  has  just  sent  into 
Germany,  excommunicating  all  who  may  keep  any  abbey  or  church 
lands,  and  placing  under  the  like  ban  all  princes,  prelates,  and 
magistrates,  who  shall  refuse  to  assist  in  the  execution  of  the  ball. 
Though  the  bull  is  addressed  to  Germany,  it  undoubtedly  applies  to 
this  country  as  well,  since  his  Holiness  can  never  regard  those  witH 
fitvour  who  have  enriched  themselves  with  the  spoib  of  the  Church. 
Moreover,  the  Church  is  poor,  and  some  provision  must  be  made 
for  its  wants." 

"Provision  shall  be  made  for  it,"  replied  Mary.  "  I  feel  with 
horror  that  I  myself  may  be  excommumcated.  But  the  load  shall 
be  removed  from  my  soul.  All  the  crown  revenues,  derived  from 
the  source  I  have  mentioned,  shall  be  relinquished,  and  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  vour  Eminence,  to  be  applied  in  such  manner  as 
you  may  deem  fit,  for  the  benefit  of  the  clergy,  and  the  augmenta- 
tion of  small  livings." 

"Your  Majesty  will  do  a  great  and  disinterested  act,  which  will 
for  ever  redound  to  your  credit,  and  secure  you  the  prayers  of  the 
whole  Church,"  said  Pole.  "  I  will  take  care  that  the  revenues 
entrusted  to  me  are  properly  applied." 

"I  would  I  could  go  still  turther,"  observed  Mary,  "  and  pro- 
cure an  act  to  compel  the  restoration  of  Church  property,  in 
whatever  hands  it  may  be.     Think  you  it  could  be  doner" 

"I  do  not  believe  such  an  act  could  be  procured,  madam,"  re- 
plied Pole.  "  Certain  I  am  that  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  attempt 
to  obtain  it  at  this  juncture.  Let  us  wait  to  see  the  effect  of  your 
own  great  action." 

"1  yield  to  your  judgment,"  said  Mary.  "It  is  my  intention 
to  re-establish  three  monasteries  dissolved  by  the  King,  my  father — 
namely,  the  Grey  Friars  at  Ghreenwich,  the  Carthusians  at  Sheen, 
and  the  Briggittines  at  Sion." 

"  Heaven  has  stirred  your  heart  to  much  good  work,  madam," 
said  the  Cardinal.  "  ITie  Church  will  have  cause  to  bless  your 
name." 

"  Yet  another  matter,"  observed  the  Queen.  '^  I  desire  to  have 
masses  said  for  the  repose  of  my  father's  soul,  and  would  fain  endow 
a  church  for  that  especial  purpose." 

"  Alas !  madam,  I  cannot  aid  you  there,"  replied  Pole.  "  His 
Holiness  will  never  permit  the  endowment  of  a  church  for  the 
benefit  of  the  soul  of  so  determined  a  foe  to  the  See  of  Bome  as 
Henry  VIII.    No  priest  will  pray  for  him." 

**  6ut  I  can  pray  for  him,  and  do  so  daily,"  rejoined  Mary.  "  I 
trust  his  heavily-laden  soul  is  not  beyond  the  reach  of  intercession. 
Since  I  may  not  endow  a  church  to  say  masses  for  him,  I  will 
augment  the  revenues  of  the  college  he  re-founded  at  Cambridge, 
in  the  hope  that  those  who  are  taught  there  may  pray  for  the  soul 
of  their  benefactor." 
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^A  pious  acty  madam/'  said  Pole,  ^^and  I  trust  it  may  be 
pro&table  to  your  father's  soul.^ 

^  AH  these  things  I  do,  my  Lord  Cardinal,^  pursued  Mary,  ^<  in 
pre^ratioii  for  my  hour  of  travail,  when  I  may  be  called  away 
■idaenly  &om  this  tranatory  life.  If  I  should  be,  you  will  re- 
S^naly  folBl  my  designs." 

"By  Heaven's  ^race,  madam,  I  will  accomplish  the  work  you 
confide  to  me,''  said  the  Cardinal  ^^  The  goods  of  the  Church  shall 
be  restored  to  holy  uses,  and  all  other  things  done  as  you  have  ap- 
pomted." 

"  One  question  more,  and  I  have  done,"  said  Mary.  ^^  I  am 
about  to  make  mv  will,  and  propose  to  settle  the  crown  on  the 
Ciig  isvjf  husband,  after  my  decease." 

'^  Is  his  Majesty  aware  of  your  intention,  madam?  "  inquired  the 
Car^naL 
^  It  is  his  wish  that  I  should  do  so,"  replied  Mary. 
''So  I  suspected,"  said  Pole.     ^^ Madam,  as  your  kinsman  and 
M&fol  counsellor,  as  your  loyal  and  loving  subject,  I  implore  you 
not  to  m^ke  the  will  you  propose.     Englishmen  will  never  accept 
a  Spaniard  as  their  sovereign,  and  if  you  bequeath  your  kingdom 
to  your  husband,  your  will  will  assuredly  be  set  aside." 
^  But  the  King  has  caused  the  will  to  be  prepared,"  said  Mary. 
**  Ha !  has  it  gone  so  far  as  that?"  cried  role. 
**  It  will  be  brought  to  me  this  very  day  for  my  signature,"  re- 
fEed  Mary. 

^Have  you  consulted  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  council, 
nsdam?"  demanded  Pole. 

^  I  have  consulted  no  one,"  she  replied.  ^^  The  King  enjoined 
me  not  to  do  so.  But  I  could  not  help  confiding  the  matter  to 
yoor  Eminence,  knowing  your  affection  for  me." 

"  By  that  afi^tion,  of  which  you  know  the  depth  and  sincerity, 
I  diarge  yoif  not  to  execute  that  will,  madam,"  said  Pole.  ^^  Your 
ministers^  if  consulted,  will  agree  with  me.  This  is  no  light 
question*    The  welfare  of  your  Jdngdom  is  at  stake." 

At  this  moment  a  side-door  openeS,  and  Father  Alfonso  appeared 
at  it,  with  a  packet  in  his  hand.  On  seeing  the  Cardinal,  he  would 
have  retired,  but  the  Queen  signed  to  him  to  come  forward,  and 
he  was  compelled  to  obev. 
^  It  is  the  will,"  she  observed,  in  an  under  tone,  to  Pole. 
*^  It  is  providential  that  I  am  here,"  he  replied. 
Meanwhile,  Father  Alfonso  advanced,  and,  bowing  reverently 
to  the  Queen  and  the  Cardinal,  laid  the  packet  on  the  table. 

^  Here  is  the  document  for  your  Majesty's  signature,"  he^  said. 
^The  witnesses  await  your  summons  without." 

^  The  scheme  is  carefully  planned,  but  I  will  thwart  it,"  mentally 
ejaculated  Pole.  ^  The  witnesses  may  be  dismissed.  The  Queen 
will  not  sign  this  document,"  he  adde^,  aloud. 

VOU  LIV.  r 
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^^Wliat  do  I  hear,  madam?*'  cried  FatW  Alfonso.  ^His 
Majesty  expects ^ 

^^  I  say  tne  Queen  will  tiot  siga  iV'  interrupted  Pole,  taking  up 
the  willy.  ^^  nor  any  other  document  to  the  like  effect." 

Making  a  profound  obeisance  to  the  Queen,  he  quitted  the  room, 
taking  the  packet  with  him. 


VI. 

0?  THE  MIDNIOHT  MEETIFO  IN  THE  C&TPT  BENEATH  THE  CHAPTEE-HOTJSS. 

It  was  on  the  stroke  of  midnight  that  Osbert  Clinton,  muffled  in 
a  long  black  cloak,  and  armed  with  rapier  and  'dagger,  arriYed  a42 
the  pkce  of  rendezvous  appointed  by  De  Noailles.  The  night  was 
bright  and  beautiful,  and  the  moon,  nearly  at  the  full,  and  hanging- 
above  the  north  side  of  the  noble  Gothic  faaev' silvered  its  hoaiy 
battlements  and  buttresses,  and  glittered  upon  ihe  tinted  panes  of 
the  great  pointed  windows. 

Passing  through  an  arched  doorway  he  entered  the  cloisters^ 
and. marched  slowly  along  the  south  ambulatory.    No  one  was: 
there.     Having  thus  tracked  one  side  of  the  square,  and  glanced* 
down  the  alley  oa  the  left,  he  stood  still  and  listened,  but  no 
sound  reached  his  eans,  until  shortly  afterwards  the  deep  bell  of 
the  abbey  tolled  forth  the  hour  of  midnight.    Then  all  agaia 
relapsed  mto  solemn  silence,  and  had  there  been  even  a  light  ioo^ 
fall  on  the  pavement  Osbert  must  have  heard  it. 
I  Again  he  moved  slowly  on.     His  thoughts  were  too  much 
occupied  with  the  business  he  had  on  hand,  or  he  might  have 
noted  the  vaulted  and  richly«omamented  ceiling  ovemead,  or 
the  pillared  openings  at  the  side^  through  which  the  moon%ht' 
streamed  upon  the  pavement,  but  though  he  was  not  wholly  un- 
conscious of  these  architectural  beauties,  they  produced  little  effeet- 
upon  him,  neither  did  the  serene  loveliness  of  the  night,  or  the- 
hushed  tranquillity  of  the  spo4;»  soothe  his  perturbed  spirits. 

He  had  reached  another  ang^  of  the  cloisters,  and  was  proceeding 
alon^  the. alley,  which  was  here  plunged  in  gloom,,  when  he  fancied 
he. discerned  a. dark  figureadvancing  towaras  him,  upon  which  he 
quickened  his  steps^  and  soon  reached  the  person,  wlio,  on  se^ng 
him,  remained . stationary.  It  ytss  De  Noajillea.  Like  Osbert  he 
was  muffled  in  a  cloak,  /ind  his  broad-leavtd  hat  was. pulled  over 
hisibrows. 

<^  You  have  not  changed  your  mind,  I. perceive,"  observed  De« 
Noailles,  ^^  but  are  resolved  to  go  on  with  the  ^^iterprisow" 

"I  am,*' replied  Cfebert. 

«  Follow  me,  then,''  rejoined  the  Ereneh  ambassador,  <<  and'  I 
wiU  introduce  you  to  thoso  in  league  with  us." 

Marching  quickly  but  noisel^y  along,  he  conducted  Osbert 
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tORBids  the  ehapter-honse.  On  reaehing  it,  they  descended  a 
ii^t  of  stone  steps  which  aeemed  to  lead  to  a  YBuIt,  but  farther 
pngicfls  was  arrested  by  a  door,  against  which  De  Noailles  tapped 
geady.  At  this  summons  the  door  was  cautiously  opened  by  a 
ma,  irtio  appeared  to  be  well  armed^  a»d  they  were  admitted 
iilaa large  sabtccraneatt  chamber. 

This  crypt,  for  such  it  was^  was  dimly  illumined  by  an  iron 
Inp  fixed  to  a  piKtr  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  vault  The 
nme  walls  were  of  great  solidity,  in  order  to  sustain  the  weight 
i  the  chapter-liouse,  and  the  roof,  which  likewise  formed  the 
laor  of  the  snperstraoture^  was  of  stone,  ribbed,  and  groined, 
ni  samiovted  by  the  pillar  to  which  the  lamp  was  fixed. 

In  this  crypt  were  assembled  some  eight  or  nine  young  men,  all 
of  good  condition;  judging  from  their  attire  and  deportment.  As 
De  NoBilles  and  Osbert  Altered  the  vault,  a  tall,  richly-dressed 
mat  detacbed  himself  from  the  group  with  whom  he  was  con- 
jwiagy  and  advanced  to  meet  them.  As  he  advanced,  Osbert 
iaitenthr  knew  him  to  be  Thomas  Staffi>rd,  second  son  to  Lord ' 
Staflbrd,  and  grandson  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  a  disaffected 
pcnsnage,  who  had  been  ^igaged  in  Wyat's  rebeUion,  but  had 
eRaped  owing  to  want  of  proof  of  his  com^icity  in  the  affair. 
'^  xonr  excellency  is  welcome,"  said  Stafford  to  the  ambas- 
^^  I  am  glad  to  find  you  bring-us  a  recruit.  What !  Osbert 
is  it  you?"  he  added,  as  the  young  man  unmufBed  his 
aace.  ^You  are^  indeed,  an  important  accession  to  our 
But  you  must  take  the  oath  of  fidelity.  Our  object  is  to 
deliver  onr  country  from  the  tyranny  of  Spain,  to  depose  Mary, 
lo  |dace  Elizabeth  on  the  throne  and  wed  her  to  Gourtenay,  and 
t»  restore  the  Protestant  faith." 

^  I  will  be  true  to  you  to  the  death,"  replied  Osbert,  emphatic- 
Jkn  ^^and  win  aid  you  to  the  utmost  of  my  power — this  I 
wlenmiy  swear." 

"Enough/*  replied  Stafibrd;  "and  now  I  will  present  you  to 
■y  aaseciates  in  this  great  and  holy  causes     Some  of  them  you 

"I  know  Sir  Henry  Dudley,  Sir  Anthony  Kingston,  and  Sir 
ISchiolas  Throdanorton,"  replied  Osbert,  saluting  the  three  persons 
he  nasKd;  "  but  the  rest  are  strangers  to  mew" 

"  Tbis  is  honest  Master  Udal,  and  this  bold  Master  Staunton, 
both  good  Protestants,  and  hearty  haters  of  the  Spaniard  and' 
Pondi  idolatry,"*  said  Sir  Hemy  Dudley.  And  after  salutations 
bad' passed  by  Osbert  and  the  persons  indicated,  he  went  on: 
^TbetB  gentlemai/'  bringing  forward  two  otteers,  "axe  Masters 
Bfefcham  and  Weme.-  You  have  heard  of  them,  I  make  no 
dowtr 

"Ay,  marry  have  I,  oftentimes,"  replied  Osbert.  "They  are 
oflScera  to  the  JPrincess  Elizabeth.    I  am  glad  to  see  them  here." 

p2 
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^^They  bring  us  messages  from  the  Princess  approving  of  our 
design/'  said  Dudley.  '^  Her  EGghness  will  not  write,  wer  the 
danger  she  incurrea  from  her  intercepted  correspondence  with 
Wyat'' 

'^  Her  Grace  is  very  &yourable  to  your  cause,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  Sir  Henry,"  observed  Peckham,  ''and  wiabes  it  all  posnble 
success.'* 

''  She  has  need  to  do,"  said  Sir  Anthony  Kingston.  ''If  we 
succeed,  we  shall  place  the  crown  upon  her  head." 

^'  There  is  yet  another  gentleman  whom  you  have  not  made 
known  to  me.  Sir  Henry,"  said  Osbert,  indicating  a  dark,  sinister- 
looking  personage,  in  a  philemot-coloured  mantle  and  doublet,  who 
stood  ^oof  from  the  others. 

"  Ha !  this  is  a  very  useful  person,"  replied  Dudley*  "  This  is 
M.  de  Freitville,  a  secret  agent  of  the  King  of  France,  who  promises 
^  aid  our  enterprise  with  men  and  money." 

"I  hope  he  will  frdfil  his  promises  better  than  those  made  by 
him  to  Wyat,"  remarked  Osbert^  regarding  Freitville  distrust- 
fully. 

"  Had  Wyat  held  out  a  few  days  longer,  he  would  not  have 
lacked  support,"  rejoined  Freitville.  "  My  royal  master  afforded 
an  asylum  and  gave  pensions  to  all  those  implicated  ia  the  re- 
bellion who  fled  to  France.  His  Excellency  M.  de  NoaiUes 
will  tell  you  that  his  Majesty  has  ever  been  hostile  to  this  Spanish 
alliance,  and  that,  failing  in  preventing  it,  he  is  now  determined  to 
drive  the  Queen  and  her  husband  from  the  throne,  and  set  up  the 
Princess  Elizabeth  in  their  stead." 

"  Has  he  no  other  views?"  said  Osbert. 

"  None  adverse  to  this  country,"  said  De  Noailles,  "  that  I  can 
declare  emphatically.  It  would  be  idle  to  assert  that  my  royal  master 
is  influenced  by  the  same  motives  that  you  are;  but  the  end  is  the 
same.  You  both  seek  the  dissolution  of  this  marriage  and  the 
overthrow  of  Philip— -he  as  the  avowed  enemy  of  Spain,  you  as 
suffering  from  the  tyranny  of  Philip,  and  anxious  to  restore  the 
Reformed  religion.  Our  interests,  therefore,  are  identical,  aad 
we  make  common  cause  toj^ether  against  the  foe.  For  my  own 
part,  I  have  a  personal  antipathy  to  Philip.  He  has  done  me  a 
grievous  injury,  and  I  will  never  rest  till  I  requite  him.  Some  day 
or  other  his  life  will  be  in  my  hands,  and  then  he  shall  feel  my 
vengeance." 

"My  wrongs  are  greater  than  yours,"  cried  Osbert.  *  "  I  have 
thrown  off  all  allegiance  to  him,  and  am  henceforth  his  deadly  foe. 
He  has  stepped  between  me  and  her  whom  I  love  dearer  than  life, 
and  has  sought  to  sacrifice  her  to  his  imhallowed  desires.  He  is 
unworthy  to  be  the  Queen's  consort — unworthy  to  govern  English- 
men«  I  will  shed  my  heart's  blood  in  the  attempt  to  drive  him 
from  the  throne." 
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"Why  not  plunge  a  dagger  in  his  breast,**  said  Freitville, 
^a&d  so  rid  the  oonntry  of  a  tyrant?** 


^I  am  no  aasasmi,**  replied  Osbert.  ^^Deeply  as  I  hate  him,  I 
vould  not  slay  him  sa^e  in  fair  fight.  No^  we  must  rouse  our 
eonntrymen  to  a  sense  of  their  dan^jfer,  and  rise  in  arms  against  him, 
nd  TOit  him  justly  to  death,  or  dnve  him  from  the  country.*' 

^  HiB  design  is  to  subjugate  England,  and  reduce  us  to  the  con- 
Aba  of  Slanders  and  Burgundy,**  cried  Stafford.  ^^  If  he  is  allowed 
to  remain  on  the  throne  for  another  year,  he  will  become  abso- 
kte  master  of  our  liberties.  The  twelve  strongest  fortresses  in 
fiigland — ^the  Tower  itself  included — are  to  be  delivered  up  to 
Um  by  the  misguided  and  unworthy  Queen,  and  garrisoned  by 
twmty  thousand  Snaniards.'* 

''I  can  scarce  tnink  the  Queen  would  be  thus  false  to  her 
owmtry,"  said  Osbert. 

^  It  is  90,  sir,  and  I  will  tell  you  more/'  pursued  Stafford. 
^Alva  ia  to  be  governor  of  the  Tower,  and  ere  he  has  been  there 
naoiy  months  more  noble  English  blood  will  drench  the  scaffold 
tkan  ever  dyed  it  in  King  Harry's  days.  The  Inquisition,  also,  is 
to  be  established." 

^It  is  already  established  amonc  us,'*  cried  Sir  Henry  Dudley* 
'^  We  had  cor  auto-da-f<6  in  Smithneld  yesterday.** 

^  The  Queen  is  so  in&tuated  by  her  love  for  the  ICing,"  pursued 
SCaflbrd,  ^  that  she  can  deny^  him  nothing.  Tou,  sir,"  he  added 
to  Osberty  ^^  who  have  been  in  attendance  upon  him,  must  know 
k>w  shamefully  he  abuses  her  regard,  and  the  scandalous  infidelities 
lie  practises.** 

^  It  is  true,"  replied  Osbert.  ^^  It  is  true,  also,  that  her  Majesty 
cm  refuse  him  nothing.  He  has  incited  her  to  settle  her  crown 
upon  him  by  her  will  m  the  event  of  her  decease  during  her  time 
tftravail." 

^Gan  she  be  so  blind  as  not  to  perceive  that  by  making  such  a 
viU  she  ensures  her  own  death  by  poison?"  observed  De  Noailles. 
''Bat  her  senseless  passion  deprives  her  of  all  judgment." 

*^Now  is  the  time  to  strike,  cried  Stafford.  ^' Men's  minds  are 
80  excited  that  a  single  spark  will  set  the  whole  city  of  London 
la  a  flame.  All  the  Protestants  are  ripe  for  outbreak.  Let  us 
xsse  the  standard  of  revolt  in  Smithfield  on  the  very  spot  where 
Sogers  was  martyred,  proclaim  the  Princess  Elizabeth  Queeu,  the 
deposition  of  Philip  and  Mary,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Reformed 
nfgion*  We  can  only  number  a  handfid  of  men  at  first,  but  what 
iiatters  that?  Thousands  will  soon  rally  round  us,  and  ere  night 
we  AvbSl  be  masters  of  the  City." 

"The  enterprise  is  desperate"  said  Osbert,  "but  the  moment  is 
propitious.     I  am  with  you." 

"  So  are  we  all,"  cried  the  others. 

"  Our  cry  shall  be,  *  Down  with  Philip  and  Mary  I  Down  with 
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the  mass  and  idolatry !  Long  live  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  head  and 
defender  of  the  Protestant  Church!'"  said  StaffondL  <^Evezy 
Protestant  will  reqx>nd.to  the  call." 

'Mf  we  fail,  we  throw  away  our  lives  in  a  righteous. cause,"  ice- 
joined  Osbert. 

"  We  shall  not  fisdl,"  cried  Sir  Henry  Drury.  "  I  was  at  Snii£b- 
field  yesterday,  and  spoke  with  hundreds,  who  are  ready  for  an 
outbreak." 

^^  So  did  I,"  added  Sir  Aniiioirv  Kingston.  ^^  I  can  vouch  for 
the  detestation  with  which  the  King  is  regarded.  Let  not  the 
attempt  be  delayed." 

^^  It  shall  be  made  to«-morrow,"  said  Stafford.  '^  I  can.  muster 
fifty  well-armed  men." 

^^  And  I  half  that  number/'  said  JOudley. 

"  And  I  twenty,"  said  Kingston. 

^^  I  can  bring  no  one  with,  me,"  said  Osbert.  ^^  But  I  will  gain  a 
thousand  followers  before  the  day  is  over." 

^' At  what  hour  shall  we  meet  to-morrow?"  said  Dudley. 

^^  At  noon,"  replied  Stafibrd.  *^  Give  me  your  hand  upon  it^ 
Osbert  Clinton." 

^Beadily,"  rejoined  the  other,  grasping  the  hand  stretched  out 
to  him. 

At  this  moment  the  lamp  was  suddenly  thrown  down,  and  the 
crypt  plunged  in  darkness. 

^^ Traitors,  before  to-morrow  you  shall  be  all  clapped  in. the 
Tower!"  cried  a  voice. 

"  'Tis  the  King !"  mentally  ejaculated  Osbert  Clinton.  And  he 
sprang  towards  the  door. 

^^  Perdition  I  we  have  a  spy  among  ois,"  cried  Stafford.  ^^  Seize 
him  and  put  him  to  death ! " 

And,  as  he  spoke,  swords  were  drawn  by  the  conspirators. 

^^  Let  no  one  go  forth,  but  let  each  man  answer  for  himself. 
Where  is  Osbert  Clinton?" 

^^  Here,"  he  replied,  from  the  door. 

"Where  is  Sir  Henry  Dudley?  " 

"  Here,"  answered  the  person  deagnated. 

While  Stafford  was  pursuing  these  inquiries,  Osbert  heard  some 
one  approaching,  and  stepped  a  little  aside.  It  was  well  he  did  so^ 
as  otherwise  a  rapier  would  have  transfixed  him.  As  it  was, 
the  point  of  the  weapon  merely  pierced  the  side  of  his  doublet^ 
without  doing  him  anv  injury,  ^ut  at  the  same  moment  Osbert 
seized  the  arm  tliat  had  dealt  the  blow.  After  vainly  struggling 
to  free  himself  from  the  iron  grasp  in  which  he  was  held,  the 
King  (for  it  was  he)  whispered,  "  Release  me,  sir,  I  command 
you.^ 

"  Tour  commands  are  of  no  weight  here,  sire,"  replied  Osbert. 
*^  But  I  will  not  see  you  assassinated.     Save  yourself! " 
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And  Icilting  go  his  hold  as  lie  spoke,  the  King  instantly  passed 
tbfODgh  ihe  door, -and  made  godd  ma  letreat 

At  the  noise  occaaoned  by  his  exit,  all  was  confusion  and  alarm 
anoDg^tfae  oaBflpiraters.  Amid  fierce  shouts  tmd  exclamations  a 
general  rash  was  made  to  the  door,  and  had  they  not  reached  it 
qiDcklj,  the  ^whole  party  would  have  been  made  prisoners  with- 
out the  possibility  of  escape,  for  some  one  was  trying  to  lock 
lium  in. 

Made  »«rareoftiieir  approach  by  the  noise,  this  person  fle(J, 
vrifticmt  having  accomplishea  his  purpose,  but,  while  hastily  mount- 
11^  the  flftepe,  he  became  entangled  m  his  gown — for  his  garments 
wece  those  of  a  monk — and  fell.  *The  first  of  the  conspirators  to 
ime  &oin  the  erypt  were  -Btafibrd  and  Diidlev,  and. on  catching 
i^t  of  the  monk,  who  was  getting  up  as  quickty  as  he  could,  they 
recognised  Father  Alfonso  do  Oastro. 

"By  Heaven!  it  is  the  King's  confessor  who  has  been  playing 
the  fyj  upon  us,"  exclaimed  Stafford. 

^  He  skaU  not  escape  to  tell  the  tale,"  Toared  Dudley.  ^  My 
sword  shall  stop  his  {oeaching  in  future." 

And  they  dashed  up  the  steps.  Sre  they  could  reach  him,  how- 
erer.  Father  Alfonso  had  renamed  his  feet,  and  speeded  across^  the 
court,  shouting  lustily  for  help.  * 

His  object  was  to  gain  a  small  tower,  then  standing  near  the 
ekosters,  on  the  summit  of  which  tower,  under  a  wooden  pent- 
house^ hung  the  alarm-bell.  As  Father  Alfonso  was  aware,  the 
door  of  this  building  was  always  left  open,  and  if  he  could  only 
rauJi  it,  he  would  be  safe.  Fear  lent  him  wings,  and  he  had 
pissed  through  the  door,  shut  it,  and  barred  it  inside,  before  his 
pursuers  came  up. 

While  they  were  venting  their  disappointment  in  maledictions, 
he  ran  up  a  narrow  spiral  stone  staircase,  and,  reaching  a  small 
diamber,  seized  a  rope  that  dangled  from  a  hole  in  the  ceiling, 
isd  b^an  to  ring  the  alarm-bell. 


VII. 

m  WBLLT  MAinrBB.  SHE  OUTBBEAK  OOXHXNCED. 

Mbaktise,  all  the  conspirators  had  come  forth  firom  the  crypt, 
and  were  gathered  together  in  the  court,  considering  what  should 
be  done  under  the  circumstances.  The  sudden  and  violent  ringing 
of  the  alann-bell  seemed  to  leave  them  no  alternative  but  flight. 

**  We  must  separate  and  beat  a  retreat,"  cried  Stafford.  "  The 
m^tiBg  must  not  take  place  as  appointed  to-morrow  at  Smithfield, 
bat  must  be  deferred  to  some  other  opportunity.  That  cursed 
Spanish  fiiar  has  overheard  our  plans,  and  will  reveal  them.    You 
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win  all  best  consult  your  safety  by  keeping  out  of  the  way  for  the 

E resent.    The  great  enterprise  has  been  thwarted  for  the  moment^ 
ut  it  will  not  be  abandoned.** 
"Assuredly  not,"  cried  Dudley.    "Would  .there  were  some 
means  of  silencing  that  infernal  clatter.*' 

"  If  it  goes  on  it  will  rouse  up  half  the  town,"  cried  Sir  Anthony 
Kingston. 

"why  should  it  not  serve  as  the  signal  for  the  rising?"  cried 
Osbert^  who  felt  the  necessity  of  immediate  action.  "Why 
should  we  not  commence  the  great  enterprise  now?  To-morrow 
we  shall  all  be  proscribed,  and  a  price  set  upon  our  heads.  Let 
us  act  to-night.  That  bell  will  spread  alarm*  through  all  this 
quarter  of  the  town,  and  the  people  will  soon  come  flocking  hither 
to  learn  its  import.  Let  us  tell  them  that  a  rising  takes  place  this 
night  against  the  Spanish  domination." 
"  Agreed ! "  exclaimed  several  voices. 

"I  approve  of  the  plan,"  said  De  Noailles,  who  was  evidently 
much  alsjmed;  "  but  I  cannot  be  seen  in  the  matter.     Tou  know 
where  to  find  me,  gentlemen.     Success  attend  you !  ^ 
And  he  hastily  retired  with  Freitville. 

Meanwhile,  the  alarm-bell  continued  to  ring  violently,  and  it 
was  evident,  from  the  shouts  and  noises  heard  without,  that  the 
people  were  roused,  and  were  flocking  towards  the  spot. 

"  I  hear  them.  They  are  coming  now,"  cried  Stafford.  "  Let 
us  forth  to  meet  them.  Ring  that  beU  as  loudly  as  diou  canst, 
thou  pestilent  friar !  It  shall  bring  those  together  who  shall  aid  us 
to  dethrone  thj  master." 

And,  as  if  m  compliance  with  the  request,  the  alarm-bell  was 
rung  more  violently  than  ever. 

The  conspirators  then  marched,  sword  in  hand,  into  the  Dean's- 
yard,  where  some  of  that  di^itary's  servants  were  collected,  but  on 
seeing  them  these  persons  immediately  retr^ted.  But  the  next 
moment  there  burst  threugh  the  gateway  a  troop  of  citizens, 
hastily  and  imperfectly  attired,  and  armed  with  vanous  weapons, 
swords,  pikes,  and  arquebuses. 

"  What  ho,  my  masters ! "  shouted  the  foremost  of  these.  "Why 
rings  the  alarm-bell?" 

"It  rings  to  call  you  to  arms,"  replied  Osbert,  "in  defence  of 
your  liberties  and  religion.  A  rising  is  about  to  take  place  to 
depose  Philip  and  Mary,  place  the  Princess  Elizabeth  on  the 
throne,  and  restore  the  Reformed  religion,  as  established  by  King 
Edward  the  Sixth,  of  blessed  memory." 

"  Hear  you  that,  my  masters?"  cried  the  man.  "  The  mass  is 
to  be  put  down,  and  the  Protestant  faith  restored." 

It  so  chanced  that  the  whole  of  the  persons  addressed  were 
Protestante,  so  they  cheered  lustily,  and  shouted,  "Down  with  the 
mass!" 
Meanwhile,  the  bell  never  for  a  moment  ceased  its  clamour,  and 
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BBmbeiB  of  Other  pezaons^  anned  like  those  who  had  first  appeared, 
answered  tlie  saminons.  Many  of  these  joined  in  the  cries  against 
Popexy,  but  others  being  Komanists.  retorted  furionsly,  and 
strangles  immediately  began  to  take  place  between  the  opposin? 
sects.  As  the  crowd  was  contmnally  on  the  increase,  the  hubbub 
ud  diatiurbance  grew  louder  and  louder,  and  a  general  engagement 
was  threatened. 

Just  then,  a  jparty  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  men,  armed  with 
pikes  and  carzymg  lanterns,  came  up,  shouting,  ^^  Down  with  the 
mass  I  Down  with  Antichrist  I "  Thus  reinforced,  the  Protestants 
laid  about  them  stoutly,  and  soon  drove  off  their  opponents. 

This  victpry  gained,  they  began  to  shout  lustily,  and  called  out 
{bra  leader,  whereupon  Osbert  Clinton  leaped  uj>on  a  stone  bench, 
and  waving  his  sword  above  his  head,  cried  out  in  a  loud  voice,  so 
as  to  be  heard  by  all,  ^  I  am  ready  to  lead  you,  and  if  you  will 
aland  firmly  by  me  and  my  associates,  we  will  deliver  you  from 
^enish  tjrranny  and  oppression,  and  re-establish  your  religion. 
Ho  more  inquisitorial  practices — no  more  ecclesiastical  commis- 
sions— ^no  more  burnings  at  Smithfield.  We  will  release  all  those 
imprisoned  for  heresy.'* 

**We  will  release  our  preachers  and  pastors,**  cried  Stafford, 
leaping  upon  the  jbench,  ^^  and  punish  their  judges.  We  will  hang 
Gudiner  and  Bonner." 
Shouts  and  terrific  yells  responded  to  this  proposition. 
^  Here  come  the  arquebusiers  I  **  shouted  several  voices,  as  the 
trampling  of  horses  and  the  clanking  of  arms  were  heard. 

^  Cloee  up,  and  stand  firm ! "  cried  Osbert,  sprin^g  from  the 
bench  and  making  his  way  towards  the  head  of  the  crowd,  which 
now^  in  obedience  to  his  commands,  had  formed  itself  into  a  com- 
pact mass. 

The  next  moment  a  troop  of  arquebusiers  galloped  up,  with 
theb  swords  drawn,  and  drew  up  in  front  of  the  mob. 

After  commanding  a  halt,  their  captain  rode  up  to  the  front 
ranks  of  the  crowd,  and  called  out,  '^  In  the  Queen's  name,  as  good 
ind  loyal  subjects  of  her  Majesty,  I  command  you  to  disperse,  and 
go  peaceably  to  your  homes.** 
A^eneral  refusal  was  the  response. 

<<  lou  had  best  not  be  obstinate,'*  retorted  the  captain  of  the 
guard.  ^'Mark  what  I  say.  You  have  got  amongst  you  several 
traitors,  who  are  centring  against  their  Majesties  and  against 
the  sfldfe^  of  the  realm.^ 

"We  are  all  traitors  and  conspirators,'*  cried  several  voices. 
"We  have  thrown  off  our  allegiance  to  the  Queen  and  the  Pope. 
We  will  have  no  Spaniard  for  King." 

^Hear  me,**  shouted  the  officer.  "If  you  do  not  instantly 
di^ver  to  us  Sir  Henry  Dudley,  Sir  Anthony  Kingston,  Thomas 
Staflbrd,  Osbert  Clinton,  and  other  traitors  and  conspirators  whom 
ye  have  among  you,  we  will  cut  you  to  pieces,  and  take  them." 
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*^  Make  good  your  threat,  sir,"  Tcgoined  Osbert.  ^  I  am  one  of 
thoee  you  na^e  named,   i  Advance  and  take  tme  if  you  can." 

The  officer  instantly  poahed  forwaod  his  hone,  hut- at  that 
moment  a  bnlletiiom  an  ar^ebuBe,  fiied^  behind  ON»bert,  cnflhed 
into  ias  farain^  cmd  hefell  heavily  to  the  giound. 

On  eeeing  their  leader,  fall,  me  srqnMissiezs  instantly  charged 
the  mob,  cutting  at  them  with  their  swords,  and  hewing  down-  a 
ooosideiatiie  mmiber.  *StiU,  as  liie  sturdy  citizens,  encoarajged 
by  their  leaders,  stood  ifirmv  and^receivedtheir  assailants  on  their 
pikes,  less  mischief  was  done  them  thom  might  have  been  expected. 

A  dreadful  m^6e  now  took  place,  rwhbhendufed  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  an  hour;  and  while  it  'was  going  on' iresh  parties, 
.bolli  of  Protestants  and.  Romanists,  arrived  at  the  scene  of  strife, 
and  at  once  engird  in  the  conflict. 

At  £r8t,  at  8eemed4is  if  theinmrgents  must  be  speedily  routed ; 
but  though  the  arquebusiers  did  great  dama^in:  the  early  part  of 
ihe  fray,  they  were  completely  discomfited  in  the  end,  most  X)f  their 
hmses  being  .lolled  under  them. 

During  dds  fight  all  the  leaders  of  the  outbreak  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  bravery.  Osbert  Clinton  threw  himself  into 
.the. thickest  of  the  fight,  encouraged  his  followers  byword  and 
deed,  struck  down- three  of  the  horsemen,  and  ^ainly  contributed 
to  the  victory  eventually  gained  by  the  insurgents.  In  little  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  commencement  of  the  conflict 
;the  arquebusiers  were  dismounted  and  discomfited,  and  the  Ro- 
manists driven  oflf. 

The  alarm-bell,  which  had  ceased  during  the  raging  of  the 
conflict,  began  to  ring  again  more  viclently  than  ever. 

.  A  brief  consultation  was  then  held  among  the  leaders  of  the 
outbreak  as  to  the  course  that  should  next  be  pursued,  when  it  was 
agreed  that  they  should  march  on  past  Oharingncross  and  along  the 
Strand,  and  if  they  received  sumoient  accession  to  their  forces, 
ehould  break  down  Temple-bar,  enter  the  Gily,  liberate  the 
inrisoners  for  relirion  from  Newgate  and  the  Marshalsea,  and 
march  on  to  the  Tower. 

"  I  will  lead  on  this  party ,'*  said  Stafford. 

^^I  will  set  firee  the  prisoners  from  the  Grate  House  here  at 
Westminster,"  said  Sir  Henry  Dudley. 

"  I  crave  to  be  allowed  to  pass  over  to  Lambeth  Palace,'*  said 
Osbert,  ^f  and  set  free  Oonstance  Tyrrell  and  Derrick  Carver.  This 
done,  I  will  cross  London-bridge  and  join  you.  Let  me  have 
fifty  men  for  the  enterprise." 

'^Take  double  that  number,"  said  Stafford.  <^We  shall  find 
plenty  of  others  as  we  march  along.  Harkye,  my  masters!"  he 
called  out  to  the  crowd.  '^  I  want  a  hundred  men  to  go  to  Lam- 
beth Palace." 

^' What  to  do?"  demanded  a  burly  dtizen.    ^Not  to  harm 
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Gudmal  Pole.  He  is  a  just  man,  and  against  persecution.  We 
ivill  hang  Bonner,  and  Gaidiner,  and  the  rest  of  the  Romish 
prelates^  but  we  won't  hurt  a  hair  of  the  good  Cardinal's  head." 

^  Right,  Master  Bufibrd,  we  won't  hurt  Cardinal  Pole,"  cried  a 
nan  hcbt  him. 

"I  would  not  have  him  harmed/'  replied  Osbert  ^Mj  sole 
obfect  ia  to  libente  two  Protestant  pziaanen-^CoBitanoe  Tyrrell 
and  Decriek  G^Tver." 

^^JDernck. Carver  is  confined  in  the 'LoUaids'  Tower/'  said 
SirfEMd;  ^^ it  was  he  who  spoke  to  me  of  the  Cardinal's  goodnefls. 
If  it  be  merely. to  free  him  and  Constance  Tyrrell,' we  Arawith 
.yon." 

'^  Ay,  any  of  os  will  go  with  you  on  that  erimnd/'  cried  sevend 
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A  hnndred  men  were  then  4old  quickly  off,  all  of  whom 
aimed  with  pikes  .and  other  weapons. 

^  How  are  we  to^et  across  tne  river?"  demanded  Knfford. 

^  We  will  make  3ie  best  of  our  way  to  the  Horseferry,  where 
we  shall  find  boats  enow,''  repUed  Osb^. 

^Ay,  to  the  Honeferryl  to  the  Horsefenyl"  cried  several 


<^  Wer  shall  meet  again  ere  daybreak,  if  all  go  well/^  said  Osbert 
to  StafiR>rd  and  the  others. 

Then,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  his  party,  he  led  them  at  a 
qmek  pace  round  the  south-west  precincts  of  the  abbey,  and, 
quickly  gaining  the  banks  of  the  nver,  proceeded  to  the.  Horse- 
leny. 

Up  to  this  fime  they  had  been  unopposed.  The  occupants  of 
the  scattered  habitations  on  the  road  opened  their  windows  to 
watch  them  pass,  but  none  came  forth  to  join  them.  As  Osbert 
eaqpeoted,  they  found  the  large  ferry-boat,  two  barges,  and  suffi- 
cient smaller  ciaft  to  transport  them  across  the  river,  and  the  whole 
party  having  embarked  in  these  boats,  they  pushed  off  and  began 
to  row. towards  Lambeth. 

Scarcdy,  however,  had  they  got  a  bowHihot  fiK>m  the  shore, 
when  a  band  of  mounted,  archers  rode  up  to  the  ferry  station,  and 
finding  they  were  too  late,  and  that  all  the  boats  had  been  taken 
away  by  the  insurg^ents,  the^r  fired  a  volley  at  them,  but  without 
doing  them  any  injury.  Without  trying  the  effect  of  a  second 
vofley,  the  horsemen  rode  back  to  Westminster,  probably  to  find 
boats  to  enable  them  to  cross  the  river. 
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vm. 

HOW  THE  IN8UAGENT8  PROCEEDED  TO  LAMBETH  7AL1CE. 

Meantimb,  Osbert  and  his  party  were  more  than  half  across 
the  Thames. 

Before  them  rose  the  statdy  palace  of  Lambeth,  with  its  towers 
and  gatewa}^  looking  like  a  black  mass  relieved  a^inst  the 
clear  sky.  Ihe  serene  beauty  of  night,  which  contrasted  forcibly 
with  the  agitating  events  that  were  taking  place,  was  not  without 
effect  upon  Osbert.  As  he  stood  at  the  prow  of  the  barge,  leaning 
upon  his  sword  and  contemplating  the  scene,  its  holy  calmness  insen- 
sibly softened  him,  and  he  began  to  feel  compunction  for  what  he 
had  done.  But  it  was  now  too  late  to  recede.  The  step  was  taken, 
and  he  must  go  on.  He  must  either  perish  as  a  traitor^  or  live  as 
the  liberator  of  his  country.  Stifling  all  remorseful  feelings,  he 
tried  to  fix  his  thoughts  on  the  latter  contingency. 

As  the  insurgents  approached  Lambeth  jPalace,  it  was  evident 
from  the  lights  gleaming  from  the  windows,  and  the  sounds  heard 
from  the  courts,  that  its  inmates  were  alarmed  and  astir. 

In  another  moment  the  little  squadron  reached  the  wharfl 
Osbert  was  the  first  to  land,  and  leaped  ashore  sword  in  hand. 
Tidal  and  Rufford  followed  him,  but  such  expedition  was  used 
that  only  a  few  minutes  elapsed  before  the  whole  party  had  dis- 
embarked. 

Meantime,  their  movements  were  watched  from  the  battlements 
of  the  gateway  by  Rodomont  Bittern  and  his  two  lieutenants.  As 
soon  as  the  insurgents  had  landed,  and  were  drawn  up,  Osbert 
marched  at  their  head  towards  the  gateway,  but  before  he  reached 
it,  Rodomont  called  out,  in  a  loud  voice: 

<^  Who  are  ye,  sirs,  and  what  seek  ye,  that  ye  approach  the 
palace  of  the  Lord  Cardinal  in  this  hostile  fashion?  otatc  your 
business  without  parleying,  that  I  may  report  it  to  his  Eminence. 
But  I  warn  vou  that  you  can  have  no  admittance  at  this  hour.'* 

"We  wiU  obtain  admittance  for  ourselves  if  our  request  be 
refused,"  replied  Osbert.  "  We  require  Constance  Tyrrell  and 
Derrick  Carver,  both  detained  within  the  palace,  to  be  delivered 
up  to  us.** 

"By  whose  warrant  do  you  make  this  demand?'*  inquired  Ro- 
domont. 

"  By  mine  own,"  replied  the  other,  "  which,  thus  backed,  S|hall 
answer  as  well  as  any  other,  were  it  even  the  Queen's." 

"  None  but  her  Majesty's  own  order  will  procure  their  liberation,'* 
rejoined  Rodomont;  "and  since  you  possess  not  that,  vou  are 
likely  to  go  away  empty-handed.  Though  I  would  fain  disbelieve 
it,  methinks  it  is  Master  Osbert  Clinton  who  speaks  to  me." 

"lam  he  you  suppose,"  replied  Osbert.  "use  despatch,  good 
Rodomont,  and  convey  my  message  to  the  Lord  Cardinal." 
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^If  yoa  are  turned  rebels  as  I  suspect  from  tbe  tone  you  adopt, 
aad  the  armed  rout  at  your  heels/'  rejoined  Rodomont^  ^  I  must 
pay  you  to  oeaae  all  familiarity  with  me.  But  I  will  make  your 
aemand  known  to  the  Lord  Cardinal." 

^Fail  not  to  add,  that  if  they  be  not  delivered  up  we  will  enter 
the  palaoe  and  take  them,''  said  Osbert. 

''I  will  communicate  your  exact  words/'  rejoined  Rodomont, 
^hut  I  warn  you,  that  if  you  make  the  attempt  you  will  assuredly 
be  hanged.]* 

Witn  this  he  quitted  the  battlements. 

While  he  was  gone^  Osbert  employed  the  time  in  explaining  to 
the  inaui^gents  what  must  be  done  in  the  event  of  the  CardinaFs 
refiisBl* 

After  a  brief  delay,  a  wicket  in  the  gate  was  opened,  and  Rodo- 
mont Bittern  came  forth. 

^  What  answer  bring  you  from  the  Lor^  Cardinal?'*  demanded 
Oiberty  on  seeing  him. 

^EQb  Eminence  will  answer  you  in  person/'  said  Rodomont. 
'^But  if  you  will  take  the  advice  of  one  who  was  once  your  friend, 
md  18  still  your  well-wisher,  you  will  pursue  this  matter  no 
fiirther.'* 

*^  A  truce  to  this,"  cried  Osbert,  sternly.  '^  I  must  have  the 
Cardinal's  answer  without  delay,  or  I  shall  proceed  to  action.  I 
have*  no  time  to  waste." 

**  You  are  peremptory,  sir,"  observed  Rodomont,  dryly. 

^  So  jperemptozy,  that  I  toill  have  the  prisoners,"  rejoined 
Osberty  neroely. 

^  You  must  discuss  that  point  with  the  Lord  Cardinal  himself/' 
rejoined  Rodomont. 

As  he  spoke,  the  falling  of  heavy  bars  withinside  proclaimed 
that  the  gates  were  being  unfastened,  and  in  another  moment  the 
ponderous  valves  swung  aside  and  disclosed  the  Cardinal  standing 
beneaA  the  archway. 

Qoee  behind  him  stood  Priuli  with  Constance  Tyrrell,  habited 
in  black,  and  looking  deathly  pale,  and  a  little  farther  removed 
was  Derrick  Carver  with  Mallet,  l^e  keeper  of  the  Lollards^  Tower. 

No  guard  was  near  the  Cardinal;  the  only  persons  with  him 
beades  Simnel  and  Holiday  being  some  half-dozen  attendants 
bearing  torches.  Pole's  features  wore  a  grave  and  somewhat 
severe  expression.  He  manifested  no  apprehension  whatever,  but 
fixed  a  searching  though  somewhat  sorrowful  glance  upon  Osbert 
and  the  insurgent  crew  drawn  up  behind  him. 

Seen  by  we  light  of  the  torches,  which  gleamed  upon  the 
Cardinal's  majestic  figure,  upon  Constance's  pallid  but  lovelv 
ileatoresy  upon  Priuli's  noble  countenance,  and  Derrick  Carvers 
ragged  physiognomy— upon  Osbert,  who^  sword  in  hand^  con- 
fiEonted  tne  Cardinal,  and  upon  the  insurgents  with  their  pikes — 
the  whole  picture  was  exceedingly  striking. 
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The  con&r^ioe  was  opened  by  Pole,  who,  eyeing  Osbert  seveiely, 
and  speaking  in  a  stem  tone,  said,  ^^  I  have  caused  my  gates  to  be 
thrown  open  to  you^  sir,  in  order  to  show  you  that  I  haTe  no  fear* 
By  what  authority  do  you  demand  the  liberation  of  the  persons 
oommitted  to  my  charge?'' 

^^  I  have  no  authority  for  the  demand  I  mak^"  replied  Osbert, 
^^but  I  have  the  power  to  enforce  compliance,  and  that  must 
suffice*  You  have  done  well  in  throwing  open  your  gates  to 
us,  Lord  Cardinal,  for  we  design  you  no  injury.  Let  Constance 
Tyrrell  and  Derrick  Carver,  both  of  whom  I  see  vrith  you,  be 
delivered  up  to  us,  and  we  will  trouble  you  no  further/' 

'^  And  what  will  you  do  if  I  refuse?  "  said  the  Cardinal^  sternly. 

"  We  will  take  them,"  rejoined  Osbert.  "  But  I  beseech  your 
Eminence  not  to  compel  us  to  have  recourse  to  violence." 

"  Hear  me,  misguided  man,"  said  Pole;  "  and  hear  me  all  of  ye," 
he  ccmtinued,  addxessing  the  insurgents  in  a  lender  tone,  '^  I  will 
not  affect  to  misunderstand  the  character  in  which  yoa  come.  Yoa 
are  rebds  and  traitors  to  the  Queen,  and  have  nsen*  in  arms  against 
her." 

^^  None  would  be  more  loyal  and  devoted  subjects  of  her  Majesty 
than  we,  were  our  rights  and  liberties  respected,"  said  Osbert; 
^^  but  we  have  thrown  off  our  allegiance  because  vire  will  not 
submit  to  be  governed  by  a  Spanish  king.  We  will  not  suffer 
our  preachers  and  pastors  to  be  burnt  at  the  stake  as  heretics  and 
infidels,  nor  our  country  to  be  enslaved.  But  we  have  not  come 
hither  to  make  known  our  grievances  to  your  Eminence,  or  to  ask 
for  redress,  which  we  well  know  we  cannot  obtain  from  you*  We 
have  not  come  hither  to  do  you  injury  of  any  sort,  for  we  hold 
you  in  profound  respect,  and  wish  there  were  many  of  your  creed 
like  you.  Our  object  is  to  liberate  all  prisoners  for  religion,  and 
we.  therefore  require  the  release  of  the  two  p^sons  in  your  custody." 

"Before  you  proceed  to  extremities,"  rejoined  role,  *^let  me 
'  counsel  you  to  pause  and  consider  what  you  are  about.  You  are  en- 
gaged in  a  rash  enterprise,  which  will  in  no  way  benefit  your  cause, 
but  will  infallibly  lead  to  your  destruction;.  By  this  outbr^^  you  will 
give  your  rulers  a  plea  for  farther  oppression.^  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  I  am  averse  to  religious  persecution,  and  would  gladly 
see  an  end  put  to  it,  but  this  is  not  the  plan  to  pursue^  In  a  few 
hours  your  outbreak  will  be  crushed,  and  then  the  party  you  re- 
pcesent  will  be  worse  off  than  ever.  To  all  such  as  are  peaceably 
disposed  among  you^  whose  families  are  dear  to  them,  and  who 
would  avoid  bloodshed  and  ignominious  death,  I  would  say  dis- 
pone quietly,  go  to  your  homes,  and  come  not  forth  again  OO'  a 
like  pretesct.  To.  you,  Osbert  Clinton,  who  have.  beenuKWise 
enough  to  place  youiself  at  the^  head  of  this  insotreotion,  I  miul 
held  other  .language.  Your  only  safety  is.in  fli^;.  A  >  price  will 
be  set  on  .your  raad^aad,  if  taxsen,  you  wiU  die  the'daath  of  a* 
traitor." 
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'^I  am  aware  of  it/'  replied  Qibert.  ^^  But  I  have  sworn  to 
fiee  my  ooontrj  and  my  religion^  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  I  have 
80  thooghts  of  flighty  neither  will  my  foUowers  desert  me*  But 
we  hsje  talked  long  enough.  You  know  our  determination.  Are 
ie  to  have  the  prisoners  peaceably,  or  mnst  we  take  them  by 
fiwe?" 

^' I  should  be  loth  to  provoke  you  to  bloodshed,"  replied  the 
GudiBaL  '^  Here  axe  the  two  prisonerSy  as  you  see.  I  will  jdace 
ntiotnint  upon  them.  If  they  choose  to  go  with  you,  it  is  weU. 
If  not,  you  will  depart  without  them.'' 

^I  leadily  agree  to  the  terms,  and  thank  your  Eminence  for 
suing  me  the  necessity  of  violence/'  replied  Osbert.     *^  I  do  not 
mk  they  will  hesitate.    Derrick  Carver,  you  have  heard  what 
bs  psBBcd.     We  wait  for  you." 
'  Bat,  to  Osbert's  great  surprise,,  the  enthusiast  did  not  move. 

''I  cannot  go  unless  I  am  set  free  by  the  Cardinal,"  he  said. 

"How?'' cried  Osbert. 

"His  Eminence  suffered  me  to  go  forth  on  mj  promise  to 
Kban,"  replied  Carver,  ^'anJI  will  now  prove  to  him  that  I  am 
to  be  relied  on." 

^I  cannot  prevent  your  departure,"  said  Pole;  ^^  neither  can  I 
«t  you  free." 

"Then  I  stay,*!  replied  Carver. 

"I  am  not  msappointed  in  you,"  observed  Pole,  approviofly. 

"If  such  be  your  determination  when  freedom  is  offered  you^ 
j9k  must  have  taken  leave  of  your  senses,"  said  Osbert.  ^^  Con- 
itace,  I  call  upon  you*-and  shall  not^  lam  sure,  call  in  vain." 

"Icauiot  leave  the  good  Cardinal^  who  has  di^tered  and  pro- 
tected me,  without  his  consent,  even  at  your  .bidding,  Osbert," 
Aeiepli^ 

"Ajid  my  consmt  must  be  refused,"  said  Pole.    ^' Alas  I  mia^- 
pided  man,"  he  ccmtinued  to  Osbert.  ^  Tou  little  know  what  jron 
m  done.     Just  as  the  King  has  assented  to  your  union  with 
CooBtaace^  you- yourself  raise  an  insuperable.obstacle  to  it.    Now- 
CoB^ance  is  lost  to  you  for  ever." 

"It  is  too  true,. Osbert ! — ^it  is  too. true/'  she  cried.  ^  Why  did 
jvaoome  hither  thus?" 

'  "Ah!  why?"  he.  cried,,  striking  his  head  with,  his.t^lsnched. 
ktti    "  Perdition  on  my  folly ! " 

"Save  yourself  by  instant  flight — ^that  ia  the  best  advice.I  can 
9^jo\s^"  said  the  CardinaL 

"Desert  my  fiaends— Hiever  I "  exclaimed  Osb^.  '^Tbe  die  is 
oa,  and  I  must  staad  the  issue.  Constance,  .by  all  the  love,  you 
pfm  to  bear  mey  I  implore  you  ta  come  with  me." 

"Alas!,  alas!  I  cazmot.obey  you,"  she  rejoined.. 

"Then  I  will  cany  you  off  is  spite  of  yont  resiataneey"  cried^ 
Osbert.    **  Forward,  fnends,  forward  I " 

Some  few  advancediakthe.SBmaieiifi^  but  the  majority,  upon 
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whom  the  Cardinal's  harangue,  combined  with  subsequent  drcum- 
stances,  had  produced  a  powerful  impression,  held  back. 

As  Osbert  stepped  forward,  Rodomont  and  his  two  comrades 
placed  themselves  in  his  way. 

^^ Back,  misguided  manl"  cried  the  Cardinal.  '^Another  step, 
and  you  rush  on  certain  destruction.  The  sanctity  of  this  asylum 
shall  not  be  violated  with  impunity." 

Just  then  loud  shouts  were  heard,  and  some  of  the  insurgents 
rushing  forth  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  immediately  returned  to 
say  that  a  large  number  of  the  royal  guard  were  landing  from 
boats,  and  that  some  of  them  were  already  on  the  wharf. 

^*  What  shall  we  do?"  cried  several  voices. 

^^  Give  them  battle,"  rejoined  Osbert,  in  a  loud  voice.  '^  Fare- 
well, Constance,"  he  added;  ^^  if  I  fall,  think  that  I  came  to  save 
you.    Now,  friends,  to  the  wharf! — to  the  wharf! " 

Hereupon,  all  the  insurgents,  headed  by  Osbert,  rushed  forth 
simultaneously  from  the  archway,  shouting,  ^^Down  with  King 
Philip  I— down  with  the  Pope !  '* 

As  soon  as  they  were  gone,  the  gates  were  closed  by  order  of 
the  Cardinal. 

Some  thirty  or  forty  archers  had  already  disembarked  from 
the  boats  that  had  brought  them,  and  others  were  leaping  ashore, 
as  Osbert  and  his  partisans  appeared  on  the  wharf.  Fierce  shouts 
were  raised  on  both  sides,  and  in  another  instant  a  desperate  con- 
flict commenced.  By  a  sudden  dash,  Osbert  hoped  to  drive  the 
enemy  into  the  river;  but  the  archers  stood  their  ground  well, 
and  oeing  quickly  reinforced  by  their  comrades  from  the  boats, 
they  not  only  repelled  the  attack  made  upon  them,  but  forced  the 
insurgents  to  retire. 

It  soon  became  evident  to  Rodomont  and  his  lieutenants, 
who  had  mounted  to  the  summit  of  the  gateway  to  watch  the 
conflict,  that  it  must  speedily  terminate  in  favour  of  the  archers, 
who  were  more  than  a  match  for  their  brave  but  undisciplined 

Sponents.  And  so  it  turned  out.  In  less  than  ten  minutes 
e  conflict  was  over,  and  the  insurgents  dispersed  or  made  cap- 
tive. Osbert  fought  desperately  to  the  last,  but  finding  it  in 
vain  to  stru^le  longer,  followed  by  three  or  four  others,  among 
whom  wete  Udal  and  Rufibrd,  he  leaped  into  a  boat,  and,  pushing 
off,  was  borne  swiftly  down  the  river. 

Half  a  dozen  other  boats,  manned  by  archers,  instantlv  started 
in  pursuit,  and  frequent  shots  were  fired  at  the  fugitives.  W  hether 
any  of  these  took  effect  could  not  be  ascertained  by  Rodomont 
and  his  comrades,  who  watched  the  chase  with  great  interest 
from  the  battlements;  but,  at  all  events,  the  flying  bark  held  on 
its  course,  and  seemed  to  gain  upon  the  others.  At  last,  pursued 
and  pursuers  disappeared  from  view. 

Snii  of  tf»e  jffm  38ooiu 
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Part  II. 

I. 

A  LAmGK  partj  in  a  weU^managped  eoontry-house  undoubtedly  preaents 
Metj  ID  cme  of  its  pleanntert  phaaes-— chiefly  bo,  perhaps,  from  die 
tumm  ihat  its  «tiai  wnnalitiei  are  in  a  meosore  abrogated  by  the  oon- 
ifcnit  wad  daily  iniereoone  with  the  people  among  whom  you  are  thrown 
ii  iaevitaiile  propinc[iiity. 

If  joa  happen  to  take  a  Tery  pleasant  girl  in  to  dinner,  there  is  a  satis- 
fretioB  in  feeling  that  her  soeiety  is  not  limited  to  yon  for  the  short  lease 
of  ooe  erenin^,  and  that  yo«  will  meet  at  breakfast  the  next  morning  the 
■me  dmrmii^  little  person^  arrayed  in  all  the  spotless  freahness  of  a 
t<»iette. 


Ii  mar  be  diat  the  spdl  partly  coonsts  in  the  yagne  vinons  of  domestic 
fife  wbicn  ibis  pleasant  kind  of  social  intercourse  suggests,  and  which 
MS  abo  the  advanti^  of  bringing  out  in  strong  relief  the  lights  and 
( of  diaracter,  discovering  in  some,  bright  traits  that  a  more  saper- 
acqaeintaaee  had  fiuled  to  elucidate,  and  rerealiog,  perhaps,  in 
,  eertain  weaknesses  the  existence  of  which  had  hitherto  escaped 


Hmedon  offered  a  Tcry  fiur  specimen  of  life  in  a  country-house.  Per- 
hapa  the  credit  was  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  host  and  hostess,  who, 
in  the  dispeosation  of  their  hospitalities,  combined  cordiality  and  ease— • 
two  qualities  forming  essential  components  in  the  art  of  receiving— -and 
whoA  oompaes  the  desiraUe  end  of  making  each  guest  feel  thoroughly 


Sir  Robert  Aylmer  was  a  true  type  of  the  good  old  English  country 
itleman — ^liberal,  courteous,  and  kind ;  no  greater  meed  of  praise  could 
awarded  to  Lady  Aylmer,  than  the  acknowledgment  that  she  was  in 
every  way  worthy  to  be  his  wife.  Calm  and  dignified  in  manner,  gentle 
and  good  to  all,  her  universal  popularity  was  rendered  easily  accountable. 
Thdr  son's  engagement  to  Ethel  seemed  to  have  filled  up  their  measure  of 


**  Guy  could  not  have  chosen  better,''  Lady 
Bsrved  to  me  one  day.     **  Ethel  is  all  we  could  wish,  dear  child." 

It  IS  not  my  infention  to  enter  upon  a  descriptive  category  of  the 
gaests  at  Hunsdon.  There  were  the  usual  amount  of  dowagers,  with 
dnghters  to  settie,  and  young  matrons  who  were  settled.  Those  largely 
ndowed  with  this  world's  goods,  who,  coming  for  the  ostensible  reason 
ef  shooting*,  fikewise  ran  great  risk  of  being  bagged  by  the  waiy 
aothors  in  question ;  others,  poor  but  attractive,  forming  dangerous  foils 
ts  thonn  spmieB  of  sdiemes.  Politicians  off  duty,  some  with  brains  and 
some  without  them — the  latter  supplying  the  4leficiency  by  a  surprising 
anomit  ol  retboeikj,  which,  finding  no  scope  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
floved  all  the  more  abundantly  in  the  social  circle.  Touns^  ladies  of  the 
arcnee  Jejgj  iprirmj  varying  from  the  rather  fast  London  girl  to  the  more 
ledriag  country  bdlci  each  adding  her  individual  quota  to  the  dominant 
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attraction  this  section  of  the  party  collectively  possessed,  harmonising  and 
blending  in  pleasing  variegation  of  form  and  feature,  mind  and  manner. 
Among  this  fair  medley  shone  conspicuously  Ethel  Mordaunt  and  Lady 
Margaret  Vere.  To  the  former,  ail  seemed  openly  to  yield  the  claim  to 
thb  pre-eminence  (probably  because  the  fair  tacticians  considered  her  to 
be  beyond  the  pale  of  competition)  ;  and  it  was  also  perceptible,  that  to 
the  latter  was  strongly  inclined  the  favourable  bias  of  the  male  portion  of 
the  party.  Her  bright  joyous  temperament  and  unfuling  good  humour, 
added  to  great  fiiscination  of  manners,  were  perhaps  her  roost  powerful 
credentials,  and  little  Lady  Margaret  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  her  way 
enjoying  her  popularity,  but  never  presuming  on  it — gaining  hearts,  and 
disarming  all  jealousies — ^by  the  kindliness  of  her  nature  and  her  habitual 
seif-forgetfulness. 

One  evening  after  dinner,  the  weather  being  unusually  hot,  some  of 
the  party  had  adjourned  to  the  terrace,  and  were  sauntering  up  and 
down  in  g^roups,  enjoying  the  fragrant  coolness,  pausing  occasionally 
in  the  midst  of  lively  conversation  and  merry  peals  of  laughter,  to  admire 
the  exquisite  scenery  that  presented  in  its  moonlit  beauty  a  subject 
worthy  of  the  pencil  of  Claude. 

"  What  a  time  for  a  walk  down  to  the  Mere  T'  suddenly  sugg^ted 
Lady  Margaret  And  the  proposition  meeting  with  a  ready  acquiescence 
from  Ethel  and  Miss  Meredith,  Robert  Mordaunt  was  despatched  in  quest 
of  scarlet  cloaks,  hoods,  and  other  pretty  contrivances,  serving  in  the 
double  capacity  of  preservatives  against  the  heavy  night  dew,  and  of 
becoming  additions  to  the  fresh  evening  toilettes  of  the  fair  wearers. 

The  majority  of  the  party  declined  joining  the  expedition  on  the  plea 
of  damp  grass,  thereby  drawing  from  Lady  Margaret  the  expostulatory 
rejmnder : 

*<  One  would  really  think  you  were  a  party  of  centenarians  !" 

**  Well,  Margaret,  I  see  Sir  Willoughby  talking  to  my  father  in  one 
of  the  windows,'*  said  Guy,  mischievously.  '<  Shall  I  tell  him  we  are 
going,  as  I  am  sure  he  would  like  to  join  the  party  ?" 

*'  No,  no,  Guy,  don't  disturb  them,  pray !  Why  can't  you  let  well 
alone?" 

**  But  perhaps  it  is  not  *  well'  with  Sir  Willoughby,"  returned  Guy, 
pertinaciously. 

"Now  I  am  off,  good  people!"  exclaimed  Lady  Margaret,  running 
down  the  terrace  steps.     ^'  Qui  m'aime  me  suive !" 

"  A  dangerous  challenge.  Lady  Margaret,"  I  said,  overtaking  her ; 
"  in  the  acceptance  of  which  numbers  might  inconvenience  you." 

^*  Now  that  is  very  prettily  said,  Mr.  Vernon,"  she  answered,  with  one 
of  her  merry  laughs,  as  we  turned  into  the  park.  '<  I  see  you  have 
graduated  in  the  art  of  flattery.  I  like  everything  good  of  the  kind,  and 
though  I  don't  set  much  value  on  compliments  in  general,  yet  a  neatly 
turned  one  fjidls  pleasantly  on  the  ear." 

"  Agreed ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  should  not  imagine  that  you  were 
often  besieged  by  them.  Lady  Margaret  ?" 

*^  Well,  if  that  speech  is  not  polite,  at  least  it  is  frank,"  laughed  my 
companion,  turning  her  bright  eyes  full  upon  me.  ''  I  suppose,  having 
administered  the  poison,  you  are  considerately  supplying  the  antidote  ?^ 

'*  Pardon  me,  neither  is  necessary.     In  the  first  place,  I  only  uttered  a 
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(nam,  which  is  not  synonymous  with  eompliment  in  your  sense  of  the 
htter  word ;  and,  secondly,  assuming  that  your  view  of  the  question  is 
correct^  and  that  compliments  are  simply  conventional  forms  of  speech 
vith  no  real  meaning  attached  to  them,  I  maintain  my  impression  that 
jQu  are  not  one  on  whom  would  he  made  the  attempt  of  passing  off  base 
eoiii  of  the  kind,  under  the  delusion  that  it  would  meet  with  either  credit 
or  aceeptanoe." 

^  What  a  disagreeable  sort  of  person  I  must  be,  then,"  observed  Lady 
Jltigaret^  **  going  about  the  world  sifting  people's  motives  after  that 
&diion.  I  don't  feel  at  all  proud  in  the  possession  of  such  a  quality ! 
Bit  yoQ  quite  mistake  me,  Mr.  Vernon.  I  am  afraid  I  swallow  the  bait 
H  essfly  as  my  neighbours  do,  provided  only  it  b  well  dbg^ised." 

*^  I  should  not  take  you  for  Uie  original  of  the  strong-minded  woman," 
I  returned,  amused  by  her  ingenious  and  wilful  mbinterpretation  of  my 
Meaning.  **  I  can  believe  that  there  are  cases  where  your  credulity  may 
k  easily  gained ;  but  then  the  hook  must  be  baited  with  the  concerns  of 
•tfaas,  not  with  your  own." 

^  Take  care,  Mr.  Vernon,  lest  I  prove  to  you  that  your  discrimination 
ii  it  fiinlt,"  said  Lady  Margaret,  laughing.  *^  Now,  tell  me  candidly,  if, 
in  all  yaur  travels,  you  have  seen  anything  much  prettier  than  that  ?" 
pomting  to  the  Mere,  which  suddenly  broke  upon  us  as  we  turned  an 
logle  in  the  park  ;  and  certainly,  at  the  moment,  I  could  not  recal  any 
particular  view  striking  me  more  forcibly  than  did  the  quiet  loveliness  of 
the  one  stretched  before  us. 

Tbe  Mere  was  a  very  extensive  piece  of  water,  winding  round  the  base 
of  the  wooded  hill  which  bounded  it  on  one  side.  There  it  lay  glisten* 
lag  in  the  bright  moonlight,  its  calm  surface,  on  which  gleamed  the 
vfite  water-lilies  on  their  broad  plateaus  of  leaves,  slightly  stirred  by  the 
bint  breeze,  that,  sighing  in  soft  whispers  amongst  the  reeds  and  rushes 
€0  the  bank,  finally  died  lingeringly  and  mournfully  away  amidst  the 
oM  trees.  Under  these  the  deer  moved  restlessly  about,  every  now  and 
then  stealthily  crossing  the  bright  track  of  moonlight,  and  disappearing 
bto  long  vistas  of  shade,  or  standing  in  startled  attitudes  listening  to  the 
footfalls  of  the  intruders  on  their  sylvan  retreat.  Here  and  there  the 
^ire  or  tower  of  some  distant  church  stood  out  in  massive  relief  against 
tbe  quiet  sky.  The  tombstones  in  the  churchyard,  distinctly  visible, 
looked  white  and  ghost-like  in  the  moonlight,  which  touched  with  pre- 
Haphaelite  clearness  the  grey  outline  of  the  mountain  boundary  in  the  far 
<^ist8nce — truly  the«ficene  was  dreamlike  in  its  beauty  I  The  perfect  still- 
ocas  of  the  night,  broken  only  by  the  occasional  wild  cry  of  a  disturbed 
*^ter-fowl,  or  the  gentle  murmur  of  the  ripples  as  they  plashed  lazily 
>gUDSt  the  bank,  intensified  the  soothing  charm.  Life  and  effect  were 
giroD  to  the  foreground  by  the  scarlet  cloaks  and  white  dresses  worn  by 
tbe  £ur  members  of  our  party,  and  which,  adding  considerably  to  the 
potoreaque  character  of  the  tableau,  reminded  me  df  one  of  Cuyp's  warm 
« d  lifelike  pictures. 

We  all  stood  for  some  moments  in  mute  and  admiring  contemplation. 

ven  Miss  Meredith  (ordinarily  a  babbling  brook  in  the  loquacious  line) 
'  ^  hashed  into  involuntary  silence.     On  chancing  to  look  towards  the 

K>d,  which  was  some  little  distance  from  where  we  were  standing,  I 
'  Ueoly  noticed  a  dark  figure  moring  along  under  the  trees,  occasionally 

^2 
I 
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stopping  and  standing  motioniesB,  as  if  in  obsenration  of  vm,  Tbe  de^ 
shadow  thrown  by  the  mikss  of  foliage  preehided  the  possibility  oi  distin- 
guishing the  figure ;  but  in  its  stealthy  movements  there  was  tt  certain 
peculiarity  which  stmek  ny  attention. 

"  What  can  that  be,  Gay  ?*"  I  asked. 

*'  Dear  me,  Mr.  Vernon,  how  you  startled  me  ?"  exclaimed  Miss  Mere- 
dith, who  belonged  to  the  nervous  tribe.  "  I  hope  you  do  not  see  a 
gliostr 

**  I  have  always  understood,  Miss  Mereditli,  that  ghosts  usually  prefer 
the  broad  moonlight  to  shade.  No,  I  think  it  is  something'  more  sab- 
stantial !" 

"  But  where  is  it,  Vernon?"  said  Guy.     **  I  don't  see  anything." 

*^  I  do !"  exclaimed  Lady  Margaret  "  There  it  is,  stopping  now  close 
to  the  paling.     It  is  a  manP 

«<  Goodness !"  ejaculated  Miss  Meredith.  "^  Who  can  it  be  ?  I  dase 
say  it  is  a  poacher,  and,  perhaps,  he  has  a  gun.  Oh,  I  hope  he  won't 
fire !" 

^  My  dear  Constance,"  said  Lady  Margaret,  **  you  don't  soppose  a 
poacher  would  tempt  his  fate  in  that  open  manner,  do  yon  ?  No,  it  is 
neither  a  poacher  nor  a  ghost!  But  stop,"  she  added,  as  the  fignre  sud- 
denly crossed  a  narrow  track  of  moonlight,  and  then  struck  ag^n  into  the 
gloom,  '*  I  really  believe  that  it  is  Tony,  Guy!" 

As  she  uttered  the  name,  Ethel  Mordaunt  visibly  started,  and  a  strange 
look  of  alarm  passed  over  her  face. 

^  Are  you  sure,  Margaret  ?"  she  asked,  hnniedly. 

^  Quite  certain ;  but  how  terrified  you  look,  Ethel !" 

Guy  turned  quickly  round. 

*'  You  are  not  afraid,  darling,  of  poor  Tony  ?'*  I  heard  him  say,  in  a 
low  tone. 

<<  Oh,  good  gracious !  I  don't  like  it  at  all,"  cried  Miss  Meiedith.  ''  We 
had  better  go  back,  I  think.** 

'^  What  a  coward  you  are,  Miss  Meredith !"  said  Robert  Mordaun^ 
who,  boy-like,  expressed  his  opinions  with  more  candour  than  courtesy. 

*^  Well,  at  all  events,  he  has  disappeared,  Miss  Meredith,"  I  observed, 
reassuredly.     ^'  I  cannot  see  him  anywhere." 

**  Could  it  have  been  Tony,  do  yon  think,  Margaret  ?"  again  asked 
Ethel,  nervously. 

*'  I  am  quite  sure  of  it,  for  I  distinctly  saw  his  face  in  the  moonlight" 

**  I  will  soon  ascertain  the  &ct,"  said  Gruy.  And  walking  quiddy 
towards  the  wood,  he  vaulted  over  the  palings  and  disappeared  in  the 
direction  that  the  man  had  seemingly  takai.  In  a  few  minutes  he  re- 
turned. "  It  is  very  strange,"  he  said ;  **  I  thought  that  it  might  hafe 
been  one  of  the  keepers,  but  as  I  got  over  the  paling  I  certainly  saw  the 
figure  of  a  man  plunge  into  the  wood,  and  then  I  called  out  to  him ; 
though  he  must  have  heard  me,  he  returned  no  answer.  What  could 
Tony  have  been  doing  here  at  so  late  an  hour?" 

^'  Probably  he  has  some  felonious  intentions,"  suggested  Miss  Mere- 
dith, timorously. 

<<  Hardly  that,"  laughed  Guy.  <«  If  it  was  the  poor  fellow,  I  dare  say 
he  has  been  tracking  the  nest  of  one  of  the  wild-fowl-^his  constant  occu- 
pation, I  believe— and  he  was  probably  scared  by  the  unusual  sight  of  lo 
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people  fvlMre  he  is  aooostoaed  on! j  to  meet  the  keepeis,  who  never 
we  with  Ubu" 

«I  tfamk  diat w«  had  better  wtnrn now,''  nid  Ethel ;  who^  I  observed, 
'  lookm^  nxmtaSlj  about  her.     '^  It  is  rather  damp."    And  she 


ATiaer  drew  the  shawl  note  closely  around  her.  **  Why  did  vou  not  ^ 
mj  joa  wero  odd,  Ethel,  as  I  see  yon  ai«?  I  am  to  bhune  lor  keeping  ^ 
JOB  stsmiing  so  long  on  the  damp  grass.** 

I  looked  at  Qny  curiously  whikt  he  was  speaking.  Coald  this  be  the 
sme  mm  who  had  once  professedly  placed  himself  on  an  altitude  tower- 
11^  Mwmingly  aibove  the  sweet  chmties  of  life?  and  now,  when  he 
spofaa  to  Ethel,  the  very  tone  of  his  voice  was  mellowed  by  an  unwonted 
SB.  His  manner  to  her  was  freighted  with  a  soliatude  and  a 
telling  how  truly  she  was  to  Inm  the  treasure-trove  of  his 

Beriiaps  a  feeling  of  jealooiy  arose  in  my  heart  with  the  reflection  that 
^lalice  was  as  yet  unfilled,  or,  poanbly,  moonlight  may  have  the 
o£  producing  a  slightly  sentimental  tendeacy,  especially  in  con- 
with  the  society  ot  an  attractive  young  person  with  scarlet 
in  her  dark  hair — not  redder  than  her  bright  lips — and  with 
cyea  zivalling  in  briltianey  the  glancing  moonbeams  on  the  Mere. 

I  know  not^  nor  did  I  feel  at  the  time  disposed  to  trace  eflbot  to  cause 
— whidi,  by  the  way,  often  proves  to  be  a  bad  philosophy,  tending  to 


\  charm  of  the  moment,  for,  in  the  process  of  analysing,  more 
Btimes  effected  than  good  gained.  Seiae  the  bright  illusion 
as  it  ooines  to  you,  and  never  care  to  question  its  origio,  lest  in  handling 
too  doaely  the  frail  butterfly  you  brush  the  down  from  tbe  wing. 

''Who  is  Tony?"  I  asked  of  Lady  Mar^urel^  as  we  slowly  proceeded 
homewarda.  '^  And  why  should  his  name  inspire  Miss  Mordaunt  with 
SBoh  apparent  dismay  ?^ 

^  Tony  is  a  poor  idiot,"  she  answered ;  "  or  rather,  he  is  half-witted — 
hatf-aaned,  as  ^ey  term  it  in  our  country — harmless  as  a  diild,  with  suf- 
ficient capacity  to  understand  what  is  said  to  him,  but  yet  not  enough  to 
take  cliaige  of  himself.  He  is  the  son  of  the  head  gardener  at  Huiudon, 
and  Tony  is  a  kind  of  prot^g^  of  the  femily,  coming  to  the  house  con- 
tinually. My  uncle  allows  him  to  feed  the  water-fewl  on  the  Mere, 
and  the  alight  employment  seems  to  delight  and  content  the  poor  creature. 
He  is  patronised  and  pitied  by  every  one,  in  consideradon  of  his  afflicted 
states  Even  the  little  children  in  the  village  are  taug^  to  treat  him  with 
kindness. 

*^  His  devotion  to  my  cousin  Guy,  who  has  always  taken  great  notice  of 
Um,  is  excessive.  The  little  rationatity  that  he  possesses,  and  all  his  powers 
o£  sittacbment,  are  merged  in  this  one  engrossing  feeling.  Indeed,  the 
sidleniieaB  and  obstinacy  peculiar  to  imbecility,  and  which  are  strongly  de- 
vdoped  in  him,  aie  in  a  great  measure  subservient  to  this  aole  sentiment  of 
his  iflsperfeot  nature.  Stenge  to  say,  he  has  taken  the  greatest  dislike  to 
Ethel,  whose  fear  of  him  is  almost  amusing.  His  mother,  a  good,  soo- 
sible  kind  of  woosan,  confided  to  me  the  other  day  her  impression  that  it 
aroae  from  a  feeling  of  jealousy  on  his  part ;  Ethel  being  a  stranger  to 
him,  and  not  a  member  of  the  family,  his  poor  clouded  intellects  cannot 
comprehend  why  she  diould  engross  so  much  of  Guy's  attention.     It 
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appears  that,  one  day,  not  very  long  ago,  as  they  were  riding  home 
through  the  village,  Guy,  who  never  passes  Tony  without  a  kind  word, 
or  notice  of  some  sort,  chanced  on  this  occasion  not  to  see  him ;  Tony, 
who  had  come  to  the  door  as  usual,  stood  looking  after  them  for  some 
moments,  and  then,  without  a  word,  he  crept  back  to  his  seat  in  the 
corner  of  the  fireplace,  and  there  he  remained  for  hours  with  his  bead 
buried  in  his  hands,  refusing  his  food,  and  never  moving  from  his  position. 
The  apparent  neglect  had  almost  broken  his  heart,  and  he  evidently  asso- 
ciated Ethel  in  some  vague,  confused  way  with  the  cause  of  his  gnei,  for, 
after  a  time,  he  came  to  his  mother  and  said,  *  Mother,  who  is  she  ?' 

^*  The  poor  woman  endeavoured  to  make  it  clear  to  him  that  the  yoang 
lady  was  some  one  *  Mr.  Guy  was  very  fond  of,  that  she  was  to  be  lus 
wife,  and  that  Tony  must  try  and  please  the  young  master  by  bein^  civif 
and  respectful  in  his  manner  to  her.'     In  fact,  using  logic  perfectly  mi- 
intelligible  id  the  grieved,  half-witted  creature,  who  could  only  see  and 
feel  through  the  medium  of  his  affection  for  Guy ;  and  in  the  pain  of  the 
fancied  shght  his   anger  recoiled  upon  Ethel,  with  whom   he  dimly 
imagined  it  to  have  originated.     I  suppose  that  where  the  powers  of 
reasoning  are  so  limited  and  obscured,  a  prepossession  becomes  a  mono- 
mania, for  such  appears  to  be  the  case  with  poor  Tony.     From  that  day 
he  has  become  more  sullen  and  silent  than  formerly,  and  his  avoidance, 
even  of  Guy,  betrays  his  remembrance  of  the  unfortunate  occurrence. 
He  comes  up  to  the  house  as  formerly,  and  the  housekeeper  is  very  kind 
to  him ;  but  to  her,  likewise,  his  manner  is  altered.   Ethel  always  speaks 
to  him  whenever  she  chances  to  meet  him  ;  but  all  her  overtures  are  ia 
vain,  and  I  am  confident  that  his  apparent  dislike  rather  intimidates  her, 
though  she  carefully  suppresses  any  feeling  of  the  kind,  as,  with  her  usual 
kindness  and  consideration,  she  is  anxious  to  avoid  exciting  Guy's  resent- 
ment against  Tony,  who  is  really  a  most  inoffensive  being.'* 

"  I  can  well  understand  and  sympathise  with  Miss  Mordaunt's  feeling 
of  repulsion  towards  him,"  I  replied.  *'  Now  I  come  to  think  of  it,  the 
recollection  occurs  to  me  of  Aylmer's  having  mentioned,  years  ago,  some 
poor  fellow  of  the  sort.  I  suppose  his  own  people  take  proper  care  of 
him  ?" 

*^  Yes,  his  mother  is  devoted  to  him.  He  is  more  to  her,  I  think,  than 
all  her  other  children  combined." 

**  That  proves  the  existence  of  a  striking  attribute  of  your  sex,  Lady 
Marg^aret.     Pity  is  strongly  akin  to  love  in  your  natures !" 

'*  As  regards  the  relationship  between  parent  and  child,  yes,"  replied 
Lady  Margaret     "  But " 

"  Not  in  a  nearer  tie,"  I  interrupted,  anticipating  her  reply.  "  You 
mean,  for  instance,  that  a  husband  afflicted  with  a  softening  of  the  brain 
would  not  be  thereby  endeared  to  you?" 

"  No !  Mr.  Vernon,  your  construction  is  at  fault.  I  do  not  think  it 
probable  that  I  should  fall  in  love  with  any  one  labouring  under  so  dis- 
tressing an  ailment ;  but^  if  the  man  I  had  married,  or  had  previously 
cared  for,  were  to  meet  with  such  an  affliction,  he  would  unquestionsbiy 
possess  a  double  claim  on  my  devotion.  The  meaning  I  intended  to 
convey  was,  that  though  love  entails  compassion  where  it  is  called  for^ 
compassion,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  necessarily  generate  love !" 

"  But  allow  me  to  observe,  Lady  Margaret^  that  your  doctrine  is  in 
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fleet  aniagonism  to  the  theory  of  ancieiit  establishment — namely,  that 
1  daim  to  woman's  pity  has  also  a  powerful  tenure  on  her  attachment.'* 

''That  is  an  impression  drawn  m>m  a  general  inference,  without  any 
Rgard  to  the  different  complexions  of  feeling  or  sentiment.  Compassion, 
Icrasty  is  a  ^eiy  womanly  quality,  and  sympathy  \b  inseparable  from  it; 
list  I  maintain  that  both  are  distinct  from  a  warmer  sentiment.  Onr 
kindJy  impreasions  may  be  strongly  excited  by  a  case  of  suffering,  and, 
BturaDy,  commiseration  will  bring  into  action  the  desire  of  alieviatiog 
pan  or  distress ;  but  when  the  evil  has  passed  away — though  the  interest 
Mgendered  in  our  hearts  by  the  demand  on  our  compassion  will  remain — 
I  eoDsider  that  the  susceptibility  of  our  nature  is  strongly  exaggerated, 
■iien  a  deeper  affection  is  supposed  to  accrue  as  the  inevitable  result.  I 
k  not  admit  that  our  temperament  is  so  morbid.". 

"And  yet  the  very  weakness  you  disclaim,  Lady  Margaret,  appears  to 
mtf  I  eonfeaSy  in  a  more  lovable  light  than  would  the  sentiment  spring- 
ag  &om  a  cruder  and  more  matter-of-fact  source.  I  could  not,  myself, 
&II  in  love  with  a  person  merely  because  her  character  and  mine  were 
fawn  in  corresponding  lines  of  geometrical  exactness,  much  less  can  I 
imagine  a  woman  doing  so  whose  more  subtle  and  delicate  moral  orga- 
nitttion  renders  her  more  sensitive  to  impressions  than  one  of  a  tougher 
lad  cosiser  mould !" 

^  I  did  not  draw  the  parallel,  Mr.  Vernon,  and  you  have  arrived  at  a 
ooodunon  which  I  never  dreamed  of  disputing.     I  should  as  soon  set 
about  trying^  to  solve  a  mathematical  problem  as  embark  in  the  futile 
f&x%  of  attempting  to  throw  light  on  a  subject  which  is,  I  suppose,  learnt  ' 
hj  all  the  world  practically,  but  by  none  theoretically." 

"But  since  you  deny  that  pity  has  aught  to  do  with  the  matter,  you 
ttome  that  jn  its  place  some  definite  feeling  has  ?" 

"^Each  person  in  the  world,  I  should  imagine,  held  a  private  and  dis- 
&et  doctrine  of  their  own  on  the  subject,  and  which,  of  course,  need  not 
be  considered  binding  upon  others.  My  own  is,  that  the  old  lines  be- 
ghming  *  I  do  not  like  you.  Dr.  Fell,'  &c.,  contain  in  their  inverted  sense 
die  pith  of  the  argument,  or,  as  I  once  read  somewhere,  <  Je  I'aimais 
psreeque  c'4tait  lui,  parce  que  c'^tait  moi,'  and  which  appears  to  me  to  be 
t  tnier  solation  than  all  the  logic  in  the  world  could  supply.  Assuming,  • 
bovever,  a  higher  ground  for  my  opinion,  '  that  pity  is  not  always  akin 
to  lore,'  I  believe  that  a  woman  naturally  requires  in  a  man  those  higher 
and  finner  qualities  which  she  instinctively  feels  are  requisite  as  a  support 
>id  stimulus  to  her  own  weaker  nature.  The  man  who  awakens  her  pity 
itftods  in  the  inferior  situation ;  she  being  the  giver,  and  he  the  recipient, 
i^eversing,  consequently,  their  relative  positions,  and  tending  considerably 
to  ^vest  the  man  of  that  superiority  which  is  the  chief  cause  of  his  in- 
flwoce  and  supremacy." 

^  I  fiiUy  concur  in  that  opinion,  Lady  Margaret,  though  at  the  same 
tiaie  I  stall  adhere  to  my  original  text,  that  compassion  is  one  of  the 
strongholds  of  woman's  character,  which,  once  gained,  becomes  a  powerful 
anxifiaiy  in  our  Bsivour.  Else,  from  what  motive  arises  the  long-suffering 
ttd  leniency  which  forgives,  not  seven  times  seven,  but  seventy  times 


"  If  you  recollect,  Mr.  Vernon,  I  did  not  deny  its  power ;  on  the  con- 
titty,  I  affirm  that  though  love  does  not  follow  pity,  as  an  inevitable 
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ooDseqvence,  yet  it  is  most  materiaUy  stieiigdieoed  by  it  when  it  already 
eziBti." 

*'  Yoa  appear  to  be  a  dose  reasooery  Lady  Margaret^  and  your  know- 
ledge of  chiu'acter  proves  that  you  must  k&?e  made  it  your  ttudy,  or  tfasfe 
yon  are  ridi  in  the  poteowion  of  another  womanly  £uolty — ^that  oF 
arriying  by  intuition  at  a  oonclawon  which  toe  only  reaeh  by  longer 
•tagea." 

*^  I  am  afraid  that  my  conclusions  are  sometimes  very  wide  of  tlie 
mark !"  returned  Lady  Margaret,  smiling.  ^  I  am,  perhaps,  too  head- 
strong, locking  at  life  after  a  fsdhion  of  my  own,  widiout  deferring  snflli* 
dently  to  older  and  wiser  experience.  Howerer,  I  have  counted  the  ooet, 
and  am  content  to  run  the  risk  of  paying  the  penaKy." 

As  she  said  this,  with  a  strange  intermixtore  of  humility  and  inde- 
pendence, I  looked  at  her  admiringly.  There  was  an  originaEty  and  a. 
piquancy  in  her  line  of  thought  and  mode  of  expression  diffisring  wid^y 
Rom  the  platitudes  and  rapid  style  of  the  average  young  lady  eonver- 
sationalist. 

**  If  you  deem  my  advice  worth  taking,  Lady  Margaret,  you  will  con- 
tinue to  trust  to  your  own  perception.  I  do  not  think  that  it  will  lead 
you  vecy  £sr  astray,  and  the  knowledge  coming  to  you  through  your  own 
discovery  is  ten  times  more  valuable  than  the  second-hand  commodity, 
which,  after  all,  you  can  but  take  on  trust'' 

^*  Thank  you  for  that  most  palatable  advice,  Mr.  Vemoo,  though  pro- 
bably my  friends  would  inform  you  that  vou  are  ministering  to  one  of  my 
pet  milings.  I  fear  that  as  yet  my  studies  from  nature  are  more  original 
than  useful ;  however,  I  am  really  willing  to  learn,  provided  only  I  have 
common  confidence  in  my  teadier." 

We  proceeded  on  our  way  for  some  minutes  in  silence.  I  was  idly 
speculating  as  to  who,  would  one  day  fill  the  pleasant  office  of  teacher  to 
■o  charming  a  pupil,  when  my  reverie  was  disagreei^y  broken  upon  by 
the  resonant  voice  of  Sir  Willoughby  Gveshan. 

**  Lady  Margaret,  I  am  sent  in  search  of  you.  Where  have  you  been  p 
Surely  it  is  most  imprudent  to  remain  out  in  the  damp  night  air*** 

And  here  the  speaker  cast  an  indignant  look  in  my  dwection,  whidi 
■changed  the  tenor  of  my  thoughts  into  the  mental  soliloqey,  ^  What  a 
bore  tiiat  man  is !  and  why  on  earth  should  he  see  fit  to  obtrude  his 
society  where  it  is  not  desued  ?^ 

Perhi^  a  sympathetic  thought  also  crossed  Lady  Margaret's  miad,  for 
there  was  a  slight  impatienoe  in  her  tone,  as  she  answered: 

*^  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  damp,  thank  you.  Sir  WilkMicfaby,  and  cer- 
tainly such  scruples  would  not  deter  me  from  enjoying  soch  an  exquisite 
mghtr 

^  '*  Ah !  like  all  young  ladies,  you  are  rather  imprudent ;  but  if  yea 
will  not  take  care  of  yourself,  yoa  must  allow  other  people  to  do  so 
for  you." 

^^  Indeed  the  office  would  be  no  stnecnrer*  said  Lady  Bfiaigaret, 
laughing,  "  for  I  should  not  wish  my  wont  enemy  the  onerous  task.  la 
the  first  place,  I  infinitely  prefer  performing  that  duty  for  myself;  and 
secondly,  I  really  consider  myself  equal  to  do  so." 

^  I  confess  I  do  not  care  to  see  a  woman  very  independent,"  said  Sir 
WiUoughby,  a  little  stiiEy;  '' self-relianee  is  the  last  qualification  to  be 
either  desired  or  expected  from  them." 
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''The  iwy  clii^ng  to  the  tree/'  observed  Ledj  Margaret,  mu- 
duevoud J,  ''  living  beauty  and  gaming  sapport.  Well,  I  don't  object 
t»tiie  fini  part,  bot  I  am  alnud  that  Ibave  nothing  like  that  tendency 
ID  me ;  in  iiMSt,  I  rather  lean  to  iaberty  of  action.** 

"<  Yov  will  tfatak  difoently  sooner  or  later/'  said  Sir  ^IHiloug^by,  a 
diQBe  ear  Lady  Maigaret's  epeech  apparently  jarred  unpleasandy. 

''What  does  that  ambigisoos  term  mean,  'sooner  or  later?'  *'  said 
Idy  Maiyaret,  interrogativelyy  as  we  re-entered  the  drawing-room.  Be* 
Sk  Willoagfaby  was  epued  the  necessity  of  any  further  ezplanatioa  by 
lG«IIeredit2i,  who  came  towards  him  with  an  entreaty  for  "that  charm- 
mg  song  ah*  so  longed  to  hear  again." 

*'I>o  yoa  nng.  Sir  WiUoughby  p"  asked  Ethel,  lAo  overiieard  the  re- 

"Ohy  eharmini^  T  answered  Miss  Meredith  for  him.  "I  can  assare 
fOQ,  Ethel,  that  I  was  ^aite  delighted  yesterday  afternoon  with  Sir 
mUoagbfay's  ▼oioe.-— You  really  must  let  us  bear  that  song  again,"  she 
floadnaedy  taming  towards  him, 

I  pmnme  it  is  human  nature  to  pride  ourselves  on  tbe  fancied  possee- 
aoa  of  the  yery  talent  in  which  we  are  most  deficient,  for  unquestionably 
tb  worthy  baronet  could  not  lay  claim  to  the  (me  impnted  to  him  in  tfae 
ftutat  case,  and  baling  been  a  listener  to  the  unmusical  performance 
flf  the  day  before,  I  was  astonished  to  bear  it  dignified  by  the  name  of  a 

"I shall  be  delighted  to  smg,  Miss  Meredith,  if  you  will  kindly  ao- 
eoBpany  me,"  said  the  flattered  Sir  Willougbby,  with  all  the  consdous- 
noB  and  a^mb  of  a  first-rate  proficient,  as  be  followed  ber  to  the 

"  What  can  Constance  mean  ?"  asked  Lady  Margaret,  in  a  tone  of 


Gay  SBuled  cynicaUy.  *'  She  is  stocking  to  conquer,  my  dear 
Mngnet.* 

"^  Now,  Guy,  don't  be  ill  natured,"  interposed  Ediel. 

"  Certainly,  Ethel,  ytm  have  never  yet  paid  me  the  compliment  of  dis- 
Oiciing  that  I  had  a  charming  talent  for  singing." 

**  No^  Gay,  it  lies  beyond  my  reach.  I  don't  tbink  I  shall  ever  ask 
foa  to  sing."  , 

**  At  the  same  time,  I  rsally  think  I  could  croak  as  well  as  that !"  xo- 
■ned  Gay,  ns  Sir  WiUoughby  began  a  low,  monotonous  dirge,  guiltless 
of  melody  and  equally  indifferent  as  to  time  and  tune,  which  Mias 
^kedith  aaaist4^  by  a  running  accompaniment,  intended,  I  presume,  to 
convey  the  idea  of  flowing  water,  the  burden  of  the  song  being,  as  I  was 
iftn wards  informed,  the  love  ditty  of  an  Indian  boatman;  and  cer- 
teinly  if  his  mistress  possessed  a  heart  of  flesh,  her  commiseration  must 
We  been  excited  hy  the  doleful,  dreary  ccmiplaint,  not  differing  widely 
fan  the  moan  of  a  professional  mendicant !  Sir  WiUoughby  was  re- 
Wded  at  the  eondnnoa  of  his  song  by  ecstatic  applause  from  Mss 
llsfedith. 

^h  a  not  charming?"  she  asked  of  the  unwilling  victims  in  the 
'^■i^dxNafaood  of  the  mano,  and  wbo  were  thus  forced  mto  tbe  dilemma 
deiha  peijuring  tbenr  consciences  by  a  polite  fidsehood,  or  giving  the 
^ciual  by  an  uncivil  silence.  An  ezpreasion  of  slight  disgust  passed  over 
^y  Margaret's  fiice  as  Constance  Meredith  continued  to  ply  Sir 
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Willougbby  with  enthusiastic  encomiums,  and  Ethel  looked  intensely 
amused. 

"  She  deserves  to  win,"  observed  Guy.  '*  For  my  part,  I  wish  her  all 
success.  If  Miss  Meredith  were  a  ftoman  Catholic,  the  amount  of 
penances  she  would  have  to  undergo  for  that  last  white  lie  of  hers  would 
absolutely  reduce  her  to  a  shade  of  her  former  self."  ^ 

*<  Go  and  sbg,  for  Heaven's  sake,  Margaret !"  exclaimed  Robert  Mor- 
daunt,  **  if  it  is  only  to  take  the  sound  of  t£at  man's  voice  out  of  m^  ears !" 

And  certainly  the  suggestion  was  worthy  of  all  praise,  for,  in  listening 
to  her  exquisite  voice,  the  unpleasing  effect  of  Sir  Wiiloughby's  song  was 
forgotten.  There  was  a  depth  of  feeling  in  Lady  Margaret's  singing  that 
was  irresistibly  touching,  and  to  which  the  perfect  training  and  cultiva- 
tion of  her  vo;ce  formed  a  powerful  addition.  Each  note  as  it  fell  seemed 
burdened  with  the  expression  of  her  inner  thoughts,  impressing  you  with 
the  idea  that  song  was  to  her  but  another  form  of  speech. 

Sometimes  the  gay  and  rapid  Neapolitan  airs  would  almost  infect  you 
with  the  light-heartedness  of  the  careless  people  to  whom  they  belonged, 
or  she  would  render  the  slow,  impassioned  melody  of  some  simple  old 
ballad  with  a  pathos  that  could  bring  the  tern  to  some  eyes,  and  call  up, 
perhaps,  in  your  heart  sad  but  sweet  old  memories,  sunk  long  ago  into 
the  sleep  and  silence  of  the  past  On  this  same  evening  I  could  not  but 
observe  the  effect  of  Lady  Margaret's  singing  on  a  very  shy  young  curate, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  dinner  guests  that  evening,  and  who,  having  re- 
treated to  a  distant  table  of  engravings,  behind  which  he  had  ensconced 
himself,  had  remained  there  without  changing  his  position,  evincing  no 
inclination  to  hold  any  more  sociable  communion  with  any  one  in  the 
room,  resisting  even  Lady  Aylmer's  kindly  attempts  to  draw  him  from 
his  comer  of  refuge.  Sir  Willoughby's  absurd  exhibition  had  failed  to 
call  up  the  shadow  of  a  smile  on  his  imperturbable  countenance,  neither 
did  he  appear  to  take  the  slightest  notice  of  what  was  passing  around 
hitfi.  When  Lady  Margaret  began  to  sing,  the  cui:ate  looked  up  sud- 
denly from  his  seemingly  absorbing  examination  of  the  engravings,  and, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  on  her  face,  he  sat  as  if  spell-bound,  entranced  by  the 
charm  of  the  sweet  tones.  Presently,  when  she  had  ended  one  song,  and 
under  cover  of  the  buzz  of  conversation,  I  saw  him  move  from  his  seat, 
and,  gradually  ed^ng  his  way  to  the  piano,  he  finally  found  a  resting- 
place  on  a  chair  dose  to  it.  '*  I  think  I  never  heard  such  beautiful  sing- 
ing in  my  life,"  he  began,  getting  extremely  red  and  nervous  on  hearing 
the  unwonted  sound  of  his  own  voice.  Lady  Margaret  turned  round,  and 
comprehending  at  a  glance  that  he  was  very  shy,  with  ready  tact  she 
answered,  in  a  friendly,  cordial  tone, 

'*  I  am  very  glad  you  think  so^  Mr.  Campbell.  Are  you  fond  of 
music?" 

"  Oh,  very,**  he  replied,  reassured  by  her  kind  manner.  *'  Could  you, 
or  rather  would  you,  sing  '  Auld  lang  syne?'  I  have  never  heard  it  since 
I  left  Scotland,  long  ago."  And  alarmed  by  his  own  boldness  in  making 
the  request,  and  perhaps  by  uttering  so  many  more  words  consecutively 
than  was  his  custom,  he  relapsed  into  a  state  of  scarlet  confusion. 

**  I  shall  be  delighted  to  sing  '  Auld  lang  syne,' "  said  Lady  Margaret 
*^  It  is  a  great  favourite  of  mine  also ;  but  I  must  ask  you  to  excuse  any 
&ult,  for  I  am  not  a  Scotchwoman,  you  know." 
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In  the  pleasore  of  listening  to  the  fiuniltar  old  air — rang  as  he  possibly 
bad  never  heard  it  sung  before — the  corate  forgot  his  shyness  and  the 
bet  that  he  was  in  a  room  full  of  people.  The  simple  ballad,  perhaps, 
earned  him  back  to  the  home  that  he  '*  had  left  long  ago/*  for  I  saw  the 
tean  standing  in  his  eyes,  and  when  the  song  was  concluded  it  was  some 
Bioments  before  he  could  find  words  to  thank  Lady  Margaret. 

'*  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,"  he  said,  after  a  pause.  "  I  fear  I 
cunot  adequately  express  my  sense  of  your  kindness  in  indulging  my 
iriih,  hot  if  yoa  only  knew  what  pleasure  you  have  given  me,  I  think  you 
voaki  feel  lepwd." 

There  was  a  simplicity  and  a  quaintness  in  the  poor  fellow's  speech  and 
■anner  almost  touching,  and  which  evidently  impressed  Lady  Margaret> 
far  she  continued  talking  to  him  for  the  remainder  of  the  evening,  and 
vader  the  influence  of  her  kind  and  simple  manner  the  curate's  over- 
vheiming  bashfulness  perceptibly  wore  away,  which  caused  Miss  Mere- 
£th  to  remark: 

"  Do  look  at  Margaret,  actually  flirting  with  that  red-haired  Mr.  Camp* 
ML     What  can  she  be  talking  to  him  about  ?" 

The  observation  did  not  tend  to  lessen  the  cloud  that  had  rested  on  Sir 
Wilkiugfaby's  features,  who,  in  spite  of  the  flatteries  Miss  Meredith  had 
been  lavishing  upon  him,  occasionally  glanced  indignantly  in  the  direction 
of  Lady  Margaret's  tSte-JUt^te  with  the  curate. 

**  Tou  are  quite  a  refuge  for  the  destitute,  Margaret,"  said  Katherine 
Meredith,  as  the  ladies  were  receiving  their  candles  in  the  hall,  and  were 
gobg  through  the  lengthened  process  of  wishing  good  night.  "  Eeally, 
my  dear,  it  is  unfair  on  that  poor  Mr.  Campbell,  who  being  already  minus  • 
vits,  is  now  positively  bereft  of  his  heart !  He  will  go  home  and  dream 
flat  he  has  been  in  company  with  St.  Cecilia!" 

There  was  a  sneering  tone  in  Katherine  Meredith's  voice  as  she  said 
flis,  for  though  more  sensible  she  was  less  good  natuied  than  her  sbter 
CoDslanee. 

^  I  don't  think  I  have  in  any  way  disturbed  his  peace,  Katherine ;  and 
as  to  his  being  deficient  in  wits,  I  can  assure  you,  on  the  contrary,  that  he 
is  amply  provided  with  them." 

**  In  that  case,  Margaret,  you  must  possess  the  talent  of  bringing  out 
rtnpid  people.     I  wish  you  would  give  me  the  secret." 

**  No,  Miss  Meredith,"  I  said,  as  I  handed  to  her  her  candle ;  ''  like 
afl  patents.  Lady  Margaret's  gift  is  not  transferable.  Selfishly  speaking, 
I  regret  this,  as  the  advantages  resulting  from  a  more  general  diffusion 
of  it  would  be  great,  and  we  should  be  considerably  the  gainers." 

Lady  Margaret  endeavoured  to  laugh  off  the  subject,  and  said :  ^'  The 
fiict  is,  I  have  a  weakness  for  shy  people,  probably  from  the  contrast  they 
afford  to  myself,  having,  I  very  much  fear,  verified  the  words  of  my  old 
hish  nurse,  who  used  to  say  when  I  was  naughty,  '  Ah!  Lady  Margaret, 
you're  a  hould  child,  you  are  !'  " 

But  the  heightened  colour  in  Katherine  ]\{eredith's  cheek,  and  the 
aagry  look  in  her  eyes,  betokened  that  she  interpreted  truly  the  meaning 
of  my  words,  and  had  scored  the  fact  against  me  in  her  memorandum  of 


**  Good  night,  Mr.  Vernon,"  she  said.     **  I  suppose  vou  have  taken  a 
&st  dasB  in  ethics,  and  I  bow  to  your  superior  knowleage." 
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**  Defend  me,"  I  retornedy  laughing,  ^  from  the  nnpsrdonahle  pre- 
sumption, MisB  Meredith,  of  ^ying  the  part  of  instmctor  where  I  ougjixt 
qbIj  to  be  the  pupL     I  should  be  '  the  bould  child'  thenl" 

IL 

One  morning,  on  oomiog  down  rather  later  than  nBual  to  breakout,  I 
found  all  the  party  deep  in  the  diacuanon  of  a  proposed  pic^nic  for  tha^ 

<<I  cannot  understand  the  mania  for  those  kind  of  ezpeditumfl,'* 
ohierved  Lord  Grantham  to  me,  in  an  aggrieved  tone  c£  yoioe^  as  I  took 
powewioD  of  a  Taeaat  chair  next  to  him.  **  What  poanble  pleasure  can. 
there  he  in  dining  on  the  grass,  in  the  most  uncomfortable  position 
iiMginable,  instead  of  eatbg  the  same  dinner  with  one's  legs  under  a 
sensible  mahoga»y  table?'' 

"  For  the  sake  of  variety,  discomfort  is  really  quite  pleasant  sometiineSy 
papa,"  said  Lady  Margaret,  who  had  heard  her  fadier^s  remark.  *^  You 
will  enjoy  your  dinner  to-morrow  all  the  more  aflter'haTii)g  been  obliged 
to  discuss  the  one  of  to-day  ik  la  Torque !" 

M  Thank  you,  my  dear.  I  don't  require  any  such  sauce  piquante  to  my 
6v«ry«day  oomfort.  I  presume,  Aylmer,  you  are  not  gtiing  to  turn  gipay 
to-day?  How  about  tnat  ton^  of  rhenmadsm  I  heud  you  grambhng^ 
about  yesterday,  eh?" 

*^Now,  papa,  that  is  too  bad  of  you  to  remind  undo  Robert  of  his 
infirmities,  wnen  he  has  been  looking  quite  juvenile  at  ^  very  idea  of  a 
pi^me. 

Sir  Robert  rubbed  his  hands  and  laughed : 

^'  Yes,  Margaret's  right,  I  am  going,  Grantham,  and  so  aie  you.  The 
oazriages  will  be  round  by  eleven  o'clock  sharp,  for  the  Black  Glen-» 
where  it  is  settled  we  are  to  go—is  a  good  twelve  miles'  drive  horn  here^ 
and  hilly  roads  besides.  You  must  settle  it  amongst  yourselves  how 
you  all  ga     I  will  drive  yoa,  Ghraetham — the  martyr  to  a  good  cause !" 

Bat  not  so  easily  was  the  disposal  of  the  rest  of  the  party  effected,  it 
being  evidently  a  matter  of  moment  to  many  how,  and  with  whom,  they 
were  to  go.  Most  amusing  to  watdh  were  the  various  symptoms  of  ill- 
concealed  anxiety  and  eoncem,  as  Guy,  undertaking  the  thankless  task  of 
eadeavouring  to  airange  the  knotty  question  to  the  satisfiustion  of  all 
parties,  oontrivei  to  do  exaetly  the  reverse,  which  fact  beeoming  clear  to 
WpereeptioDy  induced  him  to  relinquish  the  attempt  in  despair.  Robert 
Mordaunt  settled  kit  part  in  the  proceeding  more  ezpeditionsly  with  his 
neighbour,  a  shy  and  very  pretty  young  girl,  with  whom  my  friend  Bob 
was  immensely  taken. 

^<  Now  yon  and  I  are  going  together.  Miss  Grey,"  he  said  decisively, 
*^  recollect  that,  even  if  we  are  reduced  to  a  v^ieelbarrow." 

**  For  my  part,"  exclaimed  Lady  Julia  Lyster  (whose  r6le  was  that  ex- 
pressed by  *'  rather  £Mt,  and  no  nonsen8e"X  ^  I  prefer  a  dogH^rt,  with 
a  fast-stepping  horse,  and  any  companion  amiable  enough  to  allow  me 
to  drive." 

Lady  Julia,  besides  being  good-looking,  was  also  ^^  good  fun" — Anglic^, 
her  conversatioii  and  manner  were  of  that  rattUag,  off-hand  description 
which,  if  nothing  mate  can  be  advanced  in  its  iavonr,  was  at  least 
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tmaang^  and  tlitre  was  no  hA  of  aipiraiiia  for  die  boooar  of  driTing, 
or  niher  b^ng  driyen  by  her. 

GjQgtmee  Meredkh's  ojct  were  wandering  anzionaly  in  the  direction 
of  Sir  WOknighby  Gresham.  Doubtless,  baring  led  a  high  trump  but  a 
fiiw  eveaings  beme,  in  the  form  of  her  adroitly  bestowed  flatteries,  she 
fipcctod  no  lees  than  that  be  would  return  a  grateful  suit  on  the  present 
eectaion^  W  offering  himself  as  her  companion  for  the  drive.  Alas !  if 
adh  were  aer  hopes  they  were  doomed  to  be  disappointed.  In  an  audible 
tme  the  ingrate  said : 

"Lady  JMargaret^  I  hope  you  will  grant  me  the  pleasare  of  driring  yon 
Id  the  Black  Glen.     I  can  promise  yon  that  my  horses  will  preye  qniet.*^ 

Howeyer  foreign  to  her  indinations  this  proposal  may  hare  been,  its 
fireet  appeal  to  Lady  Margaret  precluded  the  possibility  of  a  refosal  con* 
■stent  with  common  courtesy,  and  forced  a  compliance  therefore,  foona 
vUdi  aeeeasarily  all  appearance  of  relnctanee  was  suppveaesd. 

Miaa  Meredith  was  yiaibly  diseoncerted,  as  I  oould  read  in  the  glances 
raftBrrhwgpd  with  her  sister,  and,  inconsistently  enough,  I  also  felt  difr* 
posed  to  quarrel  with  Lady  Margaret's  acquiescence,  feeling  ^'tant  soit 
pen"  snlky  and  ill  used  as  I  proeeeded  with  my  breakfast  in  sUenoe.  Per- 
haps my  ruffled  frame  of  mind  arose  from  the  feet  that  it  is  neyer  otherwise 
duB  ifritatin^  to  be  thwarted  in  any  project,  however  trifling,  and  I  had 
contemplated  driving  Lady  Margaret  myself,  when  my  purpose  was 
c&ctanily  forestalled  by  Sir  Willoughby's  proposition.  I  did  not  choose 
to  consider  that  die  was  really  the  victim  of  a  circumstance  oyer  which 
she  had  no  eontrol,  or  to  obsmre  that  she  herself  looked  the  reyerse  of 
contented  with  the  arrangemeDt.  No ;  in  my  present  unreasonable  mood 
I  was  willing  to  attribute  to  her  an  unworthy  coquetry,  and  the  thought 
actually  crossed  my  mind  of  forming  an  aiHance,  offenare  and  defonsiyey 
with  IJAiss  Meredith,  towards  whom  I  felt  unusually  indulgent  on  the 
acore  of  the  eontrayentioa  of  her  own  plans.  I  fancied  also  that  Ethel 
east  somewbat  of  a  commiserating  glance  at  me,  which,  far  from  tending 
to  soothe  nay  slighttr  acerbated  temper,  impelled  me  to  look  across  the 
table  at  Constaaee  Meredith,  on  whose  pretty  face  theie  was  a  decided 
poat,  and  to  any,  with  a  degree  of  empressement  not  usually  characterisii^ 
aiy  manner  towards  the  young  lady  in  question, 

"•  Miaa  Meredith,  will  yon  consent  to  fall  to  my  share  in  the  general 
dntrilNitaon  that  seems  going  on  ?" 

'^  Oily  with  pleasure,"  she  returned,  brightenmg  up — from  what  causa 
I  eonld  not  define-— certainly  from  none  flattering  to  myself;  and  I  was 
equally  incapable  of  comprehending  the  rather  exultant  look  she  threw 
at  Lady  Margaret. 

^  Did  you  hear  ^t  old  fed  tell  Margaret  that  his  horses  were  quiet  ?" 
I  heard  Bob  say,  in  a  low  tone,  to  Miss  Grey.  '<  Why,  she  could  lick  his 
head  off  in  the  driving  lioe^  and  in  pluck,  too,'  if  it  comes  to  that. 
What  a  nraff  Margaret  is  to  go  with  him.  He  drires  his  old  nags  at  a 
■mTs  p*ee.     We  shall  beat  diem  in  a  whedbarrow." 

««  Doesn't  abe  like  to  go  with  him  ?"  asked  Miss  Grey,  innoeently,  on 
whose  yeiy  youthful  imagination  Sir  WiUooghby's  imposing  deoaeanour 
had  doubtless  created  some  effect.     *<  He  dbes  look  yery  grand,  to  be 
^  bat  still  he  is  very  good  natured.'* 
'  Oh,  bang  his  good  nature  V*  was  the  unscrupulous  Bob's  rejoinder. 
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^<  We  could  dispense  with  that  if  his  conceit  would  quit  in  company 
with  it." 

"  Guy,  how  is  Aunt  Aylmer  going  ?*'  asked  Lady  Margaret,  after 
breakfast. 

'*  I  will  go  and  find  out  if  you  wish  to  know,  Margaret.  Don't  sup- 
pose, however,  my  dear  child,  that  you  can  make  any  alteration  in  your 
plans.     You  are  safely  booked,  and  can't  get  out  of  it  this  time." 

"  I  do  not  suppose  that  you  have  any  wish  to  do  so,  Lady  Margaret," 
I  said,  as  Aylmer  went  off  in  quest  of  his  mother.  ''  I  was  under  the 
impression  that  you  were  thoroughly  satisfied  with  your  part  in  this 
seemingly  difficult  business  of  progression." 

Something  perhaps  in  my  tone  made  her  look  up  suddenly. 

''  How  could  I  have  done  otherwise  ?"  she  asked,  simply.  ^^  I  had  no 
loophole  of  escape  left  me." 

My  jaundiced  suspicion  was  alarmed  by  her  manner,  and  I  answered : 

*'  I  fear  that  I  am  not  an  impartial  judge.  Lady  Marg^aret,  Sir 
Willoughby  having  possessed  himself  of  the  place  I  had  hoped  to 
occupy." 

'<  Well,  it  cannot  be  helped  now,"  she  remarked,  resignedly. 

<<  I  believe  Miss  Meredith  is  much  more  to  be  pitied  than  yourself. 
Guy's  bays  are  rather  fresh,  and  I  suspect,  accordingly,  that  our  way  will 
be  enlivened  by  a  series  of  feminine  alarms." 

^'Perhaps,"  soliloquised  Lady  Margaret,  ^^papa  was  right,  after  all; 
and  I  dare  say  that  before  I  am  half  way  to  the  Black  Glen,  I  shall 
sympathise  with  his  wish  ^of  dining  with  his  legs  under  a  sensible 
mahogany  table.'  " 

^'  Poor  Margaret!"  said  Ethel,  compassionately.  '<  Never  mind,  dear, 
long  drives,  like  long  lives,  must  have  an  end." 

^<  Thank  you,  Ethel,  for  a  maxim  worthy  of  Tupper,"  returned  Lady 
Margaret,  laughing.  *^  Guy  had  better  take  care  that  you  do  not  quote 
it  against  him." 

*'  Well,  Margaret,  if  you  like  we  will  compare  notes  on  our  return." 

'*  My  dear  Ethel,  we  can  determine  that  point  at  once,  if  you  wish  to 
do  so.  I  can  give  you,  beforehand,  a  precis  of  Sir  Willoughby's  con- 
yersation." 

'^  Can  you,  indeed?"  I  asked,  with  some  curiosity.  "  I  suppose,  then, 
the  subject  has  ^ready  been  discussed,  or  there  is  some  deeper  meaning 
attached  to  Su:  Willoughby's  request.  Lady  Margaret,  than  would  be  dis- 
creet to  inquire  into  ?" 

<*  Is  that  a  true  bill,  Margaret?"  asked  Ethel. 

"  Pas  si  b^te  ma  chere,"  returned  Lady  Margaret,  carelessly. 

"  To  whom  does  your  last  observation  apply  ?"  I  inquired ;  "  to  your- 
self, or  to  Sir  Willoughby?" 

«  For  asking  such  a  question,  Mr.  Vernon,  I  will  recommend  to  your 
perusal  Lord  Chesterfield's  letters  on  politeness." 

**  Pardon  me !  I  only  asked  for  information,  not  from  any  undue 
inquisitiveness." 

**  Which,  in  the  present  case,  is  a  distinction  without  a  difference,"  re- 
turned Lady  Margaret,  as  she  left  the  room. 

<*  Poor  Margaret !"  again  said  Ethel,  when  she  was  gone.  ''  It  is  too 
bad  of  that  man  boring  her  perpetually  with  his  tiresome  society." 
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"Are  yoa  quite  sure  that  yon  speak  adnsedly,  Mbs  Mordaant?^  I 
dm),  a  dig^bt  tinge  of  spleen  returning,  as  the  prospect  of  Miss  Mere- 
£di'B  innate  oonyersation,  to  be  endured  for  the  period  of  a  long  drive, 
ncorred  unpleasantlj  to  me.  *'  It  is  difficult  sometimes  rightly  to  define 
t  joong  laidy's  likes  and  dislikes,  which  are  rather  undetermined  and 
Uddoscopic  in  their  character.*' 

^'As  men's  judgments  are  at  times,**  returned  Ethel,  quietly,  as  she 
Bffved  away. 

By  the  time  appointed  for  our  departure  we  were  nearly  all  congregated 
■  the  hall,  undergoing  the  inevitable  bustle  and  excitement  of  e;etting  a 
k^  ytaty  nnder  way.  Now,  some  anxious  dowager  was  enjoining  a 
Rfractory  daughter  to  put  on  more  wraps,  which  injunction  was  by  no 
BetDs  well  received  by  that  perverse  youne^  woman,  who  naturally  pre* 
fand  incurring  the  risk  of  taking  cold  to  the  graver  one  of  eclipsing  the 
^trais  of  her  pretty  light  toilette ;  or,  another  wary  matron,  from  her 
pant  of  obeervation  in  a  dose  carriage,  was  rendered  desperate  by  the 
i^t  of  Mary  or  Matilda's  insubordinate  proceedings,  as  in  flagrant 
&nee  of  maternal  commands  she  was  consigning  herself  to  the 
diarioteership  of  "  that  delightful  Mr.  Travers,"  a  junior  clerk  in  the 
Foreign  Office,  and  the  youngest  of  younger  sons,  whose  powers  of 
titnctbn,  whilst  they  won  for  htm  the  &vour  of  the  young  lady,  likewise 
kw  upon  hifl  devoted  head  the  fierce  enmily  of  the  elder  one. 

Lady  Julia  Lyster— -happy  in  the  fulfilment  of  her  expressed  wish—- 
VIS  seated  on  high  in  Sir  William  Wentworth's  dog^cart,  behind  a 
baodsome  well-bred  chesnut,  some  sixteen  hands  high,  whose  eye  and 
KtioQ  betokened  that  mettle  was  not  wanting. 

Next  came  Sir  Willoughby  Gresham's  phaeton,  handsome  and  heavy 
Dee  himselfl  Guy  was  to  drive  Ethel  in  Lady  Aylmer's  pony-carriage, 
kmng  resigned  his  bays  in  my  favour;  and  there  they  were,  that  morn- 
ing looking  particularly  fresh,  showing  off  their  strong  lengthy  frames 
md  beautiful  proportions  by  curvetting  under  the  groom's  restraining 
bad — ^in  sporting  parlance,  '^  looking  all  over  like  going" — which  did 
sot  promise  encouragingly  for  Miss  Meredith's  nerves. 

Far  away  in  the  rear  of  the  other  carriages  was  a  £EtbulousIy  small 
hikei-chair,  drawn  by  a  diminutive  pony,  not  much  bigger  than  a 
tolerably  g^wn  calf.  There  was  something  especially  ludicrous  in  the 
cstemble  of  the  little  turn-out,  which  was  increased  by  the  eccentric  ad- 
junct of  an  enormous  pair  of  bright  blue  rosettes,  adorning,  and  almost 
ooDcesiing,  the  pony's  small  head.  A  nearer  inspection  proved  to  me  that 
&e  tnimal's  sturdy  legs  and  strong  shoulders  did  not  run  parallel  with  his 
snail  sise^  and  I  was  wondering  for  whose  occupation  the  quaint  little  con* 
vepnee  was  destined,  when  Bob  Mordaunt  appeared  at  the  entrance  in  a 
itate  of  great  excitement. 

**  Halloa  !  Where's  my  trap  ?  Oh  I  there  it  is.  All  right !  Come  along, 
Kai  Grey." 

**  Are  you  going  in  that  ?"  I  asked,  with  surprise.  ^'  Why,  Bob, 
^iWe  do  you  propose  stowing  away  those  long  legs  of  yours  ?" 

''Oh,  anywhere ;  that's  instead  of  the  wheelbarrow,  you  know.  The 
bet  is,"  he  continued,  lowering  his  voice  confidentially,  ^'  I  couldn't  get 
mytbiog  else,  and  that  trap  belongs  to  old  Miss  Marston.  She  is  under 
^  inopression,  poor  deluded  old  soul,  that  her  man  is  going  to  drive  it» 
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but  I  have  persuaded  tile  Mlow  io  let  me  have  it,  and  I  waot  to  get  oBt 
before  the  old  wooian  oomes  oat,  or  therell  be  the  de^  to  pay !  I  amy^ 
Mias  Grey,  we  won't  have  those  blue  things;  the  pony  looks  in  them  ihm 
eonnterpart  of  Miss  Marston  henelf  in  that  blue  helniet  she  wore  siA 
breakfitft  this  morning !" 

^<  Oh  no,  pray  don't  take  them  off,"  implored  Miss  Grey,  who  stood  in 
considerable  awe  of  Miss  Mantes,  whose  severe  elderly  maidenhood, 
looked  down  upon  younger  life  with  a  certain  degree  of  aosteritjr. 
*^  Pray  don't  touch  them,  Mr.  Mordaont !  She  will  be  so  aqgty,  and  they 
don't  signify." 

'*  Well,  if  you  don't  mind  them,  of  course  it's  all  the  same  to  me,** 
returned  Bob,  **  so  we  had  better  get  in  and  be  off." 

'*  But  if  we  start  before  the  others,"  suggested  his  timoroos  little  oom^ 
panion,  whose  bright  cheeks  were  flushing  brighter  at  the  Tery  thougte^ 
*'  we  shall  be  seen,  I  am  sure,  by  Miss  Marston." 

^^No  we  shan't;  I  am  going  round  the  other  way ;  besides  which 
Hang  the  cross  old  cat,  why  shouldn't  she  lend  us  her  pony?  If  ahe 
attempts  to  stop  us,  I  will  take  her  place  in  the  close  carriage,  and  foroe 
her  to  go  in  the  pony  chair  herself,  which  she  won't  like,  I  promise  you, 
fer  I  am  sure  she  has  lots  of  complaints  that  open  air  don't  agree  with ;  a» 
you  see^  Miss  Grey,  I  have  hedged  ;ny  position." 

*'  You  prefer,  I  suppose,  Bob,  even  a  lowly  conveyance  holding  two  to 
a  more  exalted  one  containing  more,"  I  remarked,  as  I  placed  Miss  Grey- 
in  the  pony-chair. 

The  lad  coloured  and  laughed,  as  with  his  customary  bold  good  humour 
he  answered : 

<«Well,  what  if  I  do?  Why  not?  Other  people  share  the  samo 
opinion,  perhaps,  only  it  happens  to  be  their  misfortune^  and  not  their 
fault,  that,  unlike  myself,  they  have  hit  upon  the  wrong  companion! 
Now !  are  you  all  right  and  tight,  Miss  Grey  ?  Grood-by,  old  feUow, 
Better  luck  to  you  next  time." 

And  with  tlus  parting  benediction  he  wheeled  the  pony-chair  rounds 
and  they  trotted  off'  in  another  direction,  in  evasion  of  Miss  Marston'a 
dreaded  disoovery  of  their  appropriation  of  her  [Nroperty. 

I  looked  after  them,  thinking  they  made  a  pretty  picture.     The  boy». 
with  his  fair  hair  and  bright  handsome  face;  the  girl,  mth  her  shy^ 
sweet  expression  and  innocent  beauty.     Both  in  the  unrestrained  en* 
joyment  of  the  exuberant  spirits  and  unconcerned  happiness  c^  early 
youth. 

Miss  Meredith  presently  made  her  appearance,  arrayed  in  a  somewhat 
fantastic  dress,  looped  up  over  a  vividly-hued  pettiooat^  and  with  a  great 
redundancy  of  gold  ornaments  about  her  head  and  person,  contrasting 
forcibly  with  the  particularly  quiet  and  simple  attire  worn  by  £thel  and 
I«ady  Margaret^  in  which  nothing  was  remarkable  saving  the  unexcep- 
tionable taste  and  becoming  effect,  the  true  test  of  that  art  so  purely  in- 
tuitive—-dress. 

Sir  Willoughby,  radiantly  contented,  handed  Lady  JVIai^aret  into 
his  phaeton,  overwhelming  her  with  ponderous  attentions  on  the  subject 
of  cloaks  and  wraps,  all  of  which  she  put  aside  with  a  civil  but  de«»led 
rejection. 

"  I  shall  not  want  them,  thank  you»  Sir  Willoughby,  as  in  all  proba* 
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hStff  Aouhi  the  mvttamg  be  freth,  I  shall  ntani  ia  the  doie  eaniage 
vith  1117  mni." 

Poor  Ladj  Margaret  I  She  could  not  have  hit  upon  a  more  un- 
vaiiaUe  exeoae,  h^  preyious  assertioDfl  of  indifference  to  night  air  and 
iti  eSeels  faaTingnot  yet  escaped  Sir  Wilkmghhj's  retentive  memory,  and 
hs  now  recalled  them  to  her,  in  confutati<Mi  of  her  present  dedaratioQ. 
My  eyes  OMeting  hers  at  the  moment,  we  both  smiled  at  the  fruitlessness 
sf  her  attempt.  It  was  dear  that  if  no  Incky  ehanoe  intervened  in  the 
islenm,  she  was  doomed  to  return  as  die  went,  and  with  Damocles* 
md  fwmding  in  the  shape  of  this  anticipation,  she  was  driven  from  the 

The  bays  getting  impatienty  obliged  me  to  expedite  the  movements  of 
IGm  Meredith,  who,  in  terror,  partly  natural  and  partly  assumed,  was 
going  throogh  a  variety  of  manceuvres  and  hesitations,  to  Guy's  arouse- 
laent  and  my  annoyance,  though  of  covfse  I  made  no  outwsra  demon- 
iMdoo  of  my  inwwd  feeling. 

^  Toa  need  be  under  no  alarm.  Miss  Meredith,"  said  Guy ;  "  the 
hones  are  only  a  little  fresh,  and  I  can  bear  testimony  to  tne  fisct  of 
Tcmoa'a  being  a  first-rate  whip." 

^  Oh  !  I  aa  sure  he  is,"  returned  Miss  Meredith,  in  no  wise  reassured, 
however  ;  ^^  but  hadn't  we  better  have  both  the  grooms,  ia  case  th^ 
should  be  restive  ?" 


** Confound  her  impudence!"  was  my  mental  rejoinder;  but  I  only 
aUy  with  all  the  mildness  I  could  master,  *<  I  don  t  think  we  shall  re- 
i|aiie  extra  aid.  Miss  Meredith,  but  if  the  grooms  inspire  you  with  more 
confidence,  by  all  means  let  them  come." 

Perhape  a  gleam  of  my  smothered  indignation  was  manifest  to  Ethel 
sad  to  Guy,  for  they  both  looked  ezcessivdy  entertained. 

**  Would  you  prefer  drivii^  with  Guy  in  the  pony-carriage,  and 
letting  me  tsike  your  place,  Constance  ?"  asked  Ethel,  who,  in  her  usual 
good-natured  concern  for  other  people's  comfort,  in  the  present  instance 
seesaed  to  lose  sight  of  poor  Guy's,  and  his  blank  looks  at  this  unexpected 
proposition  amused  me  in  my  turn.  Although  Constance  Meredith 
ieeidedly  refused  the  offered  exchange,  I  consider  that  Ethd  really 
merited  the  reproaches  that  doubtless  she  received  when  we  had  taken 
oar  departure. 

Hie  bays  stepped  out  pleasantly  enough,  and  we  bowled  along  at  a 
£mioa3  pace,  overtaking  and  passing  Sir  Willoughby  and  Lady  Margaret 
The  latter  looked,  I  &ncied,  mischieTOusly  indined,  judging  &om  the 
kagfaing  expression  in  her  eyes,  and,  on  remarking  this  casmdly  to  my 
companion,  she  answered,  coldly, 

**  I  do  not  see  what  Margaret  can  find  to  laugh  at  in  Sir  Willoughby 
Giesham.     1^  is  a  bad  habit  that  she  has." 

**  I  suppose  you  never  do  such  a  thing,  Miss  Meredith  ?" 

*'  No,  I  never  amuse  n^sdf  at  other  people's  expense,"  she  replied, 
fitfaer  aententiondy  ;  ''and  I  do  not  see  the  use  of  making  enemies!" 
'  I  should  not  unagine  diat  Lady  Margaret  made  many,  either,"  I 
erved,  carelessly  ;  "  and  certainly  Sir  Willoughby  does  not  appear  to 
he  in  any  way  repelled." 

«  Margaret  is  a  dedded  flirt,"  said  Miss  Meredith,  whose  wonted  good 
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humoar  seemed  turned  to  gall  by  this  observation  of  mine.     '^  I  don't 
believe  Sir  Willoughby  cares  for  her  as  you  seem  to  imagine.*' 

"  Don't  you  ?"  I  asked.  "  Well,  I  must  say,  then,  that  appearances 
are  at  variance  with  the  reality  in  that  case.  But»  then,  to  be  sure,  all 
young  ladies  are  flirts,  are  they  not,  Miss  Meredith?  And  breaking^ 
hearts  is  a  favourite  ambition  of  theirs !" 

*'  I  do  not  think  that  Sir. Willoughby 's  heart  is  in  any  danger  of  tha 
kind,"  returned  Miss  Meredith,  snappishly,  <<  and  Margaret  b  labouring 
under  a  mistake  if  she  thinks  otherwise." 

At  this  juncture  one  of  the  bays  saw  fit  to  shy,  startled  probably  by 
the  apparition  of  the  old  lady  in  a  white  apron  who  came  out  from  the 
lodge  to  open  the  gates,  and  which  little  occurrence  set  light  to  the  traia 
of  Miss  Meredith's  alarms. 

'*  Gracious  goodness,  Mr.  Vernon !  they  are  going  to  kick  or  rua 
away  !     Shall  I  call  to  the  woman  to  stop  them  ?" 

This  second  betrayal  of  Miss  Meredith's  utter  want  of  confidence  ia 
my  powers  considerably  amused  me;  the  old  woman  to  whom  she  looked 
for  assistance  being,  I  should  have  opined,  on  the  shady  side  of  seventy. 
*'  Suppose  we  take  her  up  behind  us,  Miss  Meredith  ?"  I  said,  sug- 
gestively. ''  She  might  sit  bodkin  between  the  grooms,  and  would  be  at 
hand  if  wanted." 

^'  Oh !  pray  don't  laugh,  Mr.  Vernon,  I  am  so  terrified.  Do  look  at 
the  horrid  creature  pricking  his  ears  1" 

*'  I  can  assure  you,  Miss  Meredith,  thai  is  not  symptomatic  of  danger; 
laying  his  ears  back  would  be  the  more  natural  demonstration  of  mischief 
if  he  contemplated  any." 

**  Then  look  at  the  other  horse,  Mr.  Vernon ;  his  ears  are  quite  fiat  to 
his  head,  and  his  eyes  are  so  savage-looking !" 

How  Miss  Meredith  arrived  at  this  conclusion  I  am*at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand, seeing  that  blinkers  are  not  transparent.  I  endeavoured  to  quell 
the  current  of  her  fears,  but  my  efforts  were  unsuccessful. 

<*  But  why  will  they  toss  their  heads  in  that  dreadful  way  ?"  she  asked^ 
as  the  bays,  appreciating  more  fully  than  she  did  the  exhilarating  fresh 
air,  trotted  out  with  the  free,  dancing  action  of  well-bred  horses,  in  whose 
frames  symmetry  and  strength  were  equally  balanced. 

"  We  are  going  down  such  a  hill,  Mr.  Vernon,  and  I  am  sure  they 
will  run  away,  and  we  shall  be  thrown  out,  and  perhaps  killed.  Oh !  I 
wish  I  had  not  come  !** 

A  glance  into  my  mind  at  that  moment  would  have  shown  her  how 
devoutly  I  concurred  in  the  sentiment,  for  I  deeply  repented  having^ 
wilfully  undertaken  so  heavy  a  responsibility  as  the  charge  of  Miss  Mere, 
dith  proved  to  be.  I  contemplated,  likewise,  the  possibility  of  an  attempt 
on  her  part  to  jump  out — a  feat  women  are  wonderfully  prope  to  perform 
when  terrified  by  the  equine  race—and  which  fatal  expedient  was  the  only 
danger  to  be  apprehended  under  the  present  circumstances. 

Preserve  me  from  the  infliction  of  a  silly  woman's  society !  A  stupid 
one  is  a  bore,  and  an  ill-tempered  one  is  a  burden ;  but  a  silly  woman  is 
more  insufferable  than  either,  from  this  fact,  that  her  mind  possessing  no 
substratum  of  intelligence  to  which  you  can  appeal,  there  is  no  tangible 
point  of  resistance,  and  after  the  fashion  of  a  pony  with  no  mouthi  who 
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lores  against  jonr  hand,  regardless  of  bit  or  bridle.     She  is  uncoDquer- 
Mt,  because  unassailable. 

Finding  that  all  arguments  I  could  adrance  were  thrown  away  upon 
iiTneiTous  companion,  I  resigned  rojself  to  the  unhappy  fate  forced  upon 
s»^  keeping^,  however,  a  sharp  look-out  on  her  movements,  so  as  to  inter- 
cept any  suicidail  measure  of  springing  from  the  carriagfe,  and  consoling 
Bfidf  with  the  resolve  that  upon  other  hands  than  mine  should  devolve 
tlie  honour  of  driving  her  home.  As  Ethel  had  observed,  *'  Long  drives, 
Bee  long  liTes,  must  have  an  end,"  and  with  a  feeling  of  int-ense  relief 
wA  satisfactioii  I  hailed  the  termination  of  ours. 

On  nearing  the  inn  where  the  carriages  were  to  remain  we  overtook 
ioh,  who,  by  taking  a  shorter  cut,  inaccessible  to  all  larger  equipages 
tba  his  own  little  trap,  had  contrived  to  arrive  as  soon  as  the  other  car- 
nges.  We  came  up  in  the  middle  of  a  fierce  dispute  between  him  and 
ike  pony,  the  latter  lowering  his  rebellious  little  head,  and  setting  at 
Hi^t  all  Bob's  equally  determined  endeavours  to  make  him  enter  the 
gate,  and  to  which  mode  of  ingress  the  pony,  from  some  private  reasons 
lif  lus  own,  evinced  a  strong  objection. 

**  Let  me  get  out,  and  I  will  walk  on  to  the  inn,"  urged  little  Miss 
Grey,  deeming  non-resistance  the  wiser  course  to  pursue. 

•*  No ;  certainly  not !"  objected  Bob.  "  I'm  not  going  to  be  beaten  by 
a  thing  no  bigger  than  a  cat.     Sit  still,  pray  !'* 

And  a  violent  struggle  recommenced  between  the  disputants,  the  pony 
kMking  and  swerring  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  preferring  any  course 
to  the  middle  one  of  entrance. 

In  the  midst  of  the  contest  Lady  Aylmer's  carriage  drove  up,  and  a 
fnnidable-looking  bonnet  was  protruded  from  the  window. 

^Mr.  Mordaunt,  what  are  you  doing  to  my  poor  little  pony?"  asked 
a  voice,  the  stern  tohes  of  which  sent  the  colour  in  erimson  tides  to  poor 
bde  Miss  Grey's  cheeks. 

^  No  harm,  Miss  Marston,"  returned  the  unabashed  Bob  ;  ^  only  per- 
soadin^  him  to  walk  in  the  way  he  should  go." 

*<  There,  Mr.  Mordaunt !"  ejaculated  Miss  Grey,  as  the  carriage  passed 
on,  '^  I  told  yon  she  would  be  so  angry." 

**  Well,  never  mind !  She  can't  prevent  our  returning  in  her  pony- 
carriage,  at  all  events,"  returned  Bob,  who  seemed  only  concerned  on  the 
qoHtion  of  the  possible  transfer  of  his  companion  and  himself  to  other  and 
perhaps  separate  conveyances.  ^'  Now,  sir,  will  you  ?"  And  in  answer 
to  a  soarp  cat,  bestowed  on  his  fat  little  sides,  the  refractory  pony  darted 
ifcnrag^  the  gate^  impetuously  tearing  up  to  the  door,  in  open  defiance  of 
all  precedence.  *'  Don't  mind,  Miss  Marston,"  said  Bob,  encouragingly, 
as  he  triumphantly  landed  his  little  companion ;  **  and  remember!  you're 
pledged  to  go  back  with  me.  I'll  make  it  all  straight  with  the  old  lady, 
I  promise  yon.** 
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A  TBZED  QUKSTIOlf. 

Bt   Fbahcis   Jacox 

The  introductoiy  discoune  with  which  M.  Guiiot^  looie  fifty  yeavs 
since,  ushered  in  his  first  oourse  of  lectures  on  Modem  History,  opeoed 
with  the  fiftmiliar  but  alwi^  iasfeructive  story  of  a  ''  statesman  equally 
celebrated  for  his  character  and  misfortunes,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,"  who, 
while  confined  in  the  Tower,  employed  himself  in  finishing  the  second 
part  of  that  History  of  the  World  of  which  he  had  already  published  the 
first     A  quarrel  arose  in  one  of  the  courts  of  the  prison  (so  the  atoiy 
runs) ;  he  looked  on  attenti?ely  at  the  contest,  which  did  not  pass  ott 
without  bloodshedding, — and  when  he  retired  from  the  window.    Sir 
Walter's  imagination  was  strongly  impressed  by  the  scene  that  had 
passed  under  his  eyes.     Next  day  a  friend  came  to  visit  him,  and  related 
what  had  occurred.     But  great  was  his  surprise  when  this  firiend,  who 
had  been  present  at,  and  even  engaged  in  the  occurrence  of  the  preceding 
day,  proved  to  him  that  this  event,  in  its  results  as  well  as  in  its  parti- 
oiuars,  was  precisely  the  contrary  of  what  he  had  believed  he  saw.  Other 
accounts  bring  in  a  variety  of  independent  eye-witnesses,  each  with  a 
version  discrepant  from  and  irreconcilable  with  the  rest.     At  any  rate, 
the  sequel  of  the  affur  was,  that  Raleigh,  when  left  alone,  took  up  his 
manuscript  and  threw  it  in  the  fire;  convinced  that  as  he  had  been  so 
completely  deceived  with  respect  to  the  details  of  an  imndent  he  had 
actually  witnessed,  he  could  know  nothing  whatever  of  those  he  had  just 
described  with  his  pen. 

Are  we  better  informed  or  more  fortunate  than  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  ? 
is  M.  Guiaot's  inferential  query.  And  his  judgment  is,  that  the  most 
confident  historian  would  hesitate  to  answer  this  question  directly  in  the 
affirmative.  For  luatory  relates  a  long  series  of  events,  and  depicts  a  vast 
number  of  characters ;  and  yet  how  great  the  difficulty  of  thoroughly 
understanding  a  single  character  or  a  sectary  event  I  It  is  from  an 
infinity  of  details,  where  everything  is  obscure,  and  nothing  isolated,  that 
history  is  composed,  and  man,  proud  of  what  he  knows,  because  he  forgets 
to  think  of  how  much  he  is  ignorant,  believea  that  he  has  acquired  a  full 
knowledge  of  history  when  he  has  read  what  some  few  have  told  him,  who 
had  no  better  means  of  undecstan^g  the  times  in  which  they  lived,  than 
we  possess  of  justly  estimating  our  own.* 

On  that  memorable  Opera  night,  in  18 14,  when  the  Prince  Regent  and 
the  Allied  Sovereigns  appeared  together  in  state  at  His  Majesty's  Theatre 
— the  Princess  of  Wales  being  there  also— a  certain  Dowager  Countess, 
of  party-giving  popularity  in  the  great  world,  had  invited  a  throng  of 
favoured  guests  to  meet  Field-Marshal  Blucher  at  her  house  when  the 
opera  should  be  over.  Among  the  guests  was  Mrs.  Opie,  who,  being  an 
early  arrival,  heard  from  one  new  comer  after  another,  as  they  came 

*  DiscouTB  prelimiDaire  de  M.  Gutzot»  Dec.  11, 1812. 
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imppkag  in  fron  Ae  Opera  Home,  before  the  entertainroeDts  there  had 
damA,  eoBtndictofy  Tenkms  of  ''what  was  deemed  surprising  intelli- 
genee* — namely,  tluit  the  Prinoess  of  Wales  being  seated  opposite  to  the 
Sojal  box,  the  Piinee  had  bowed  to  her — so  one  set  of  eye-witnessei 
ifcrned;  wfatseas  it  was  maintained  by  another  set»  equally  confident  in 
sveiynaftanl  relia&ee  on  ocular  demonstration— *on  their  own  particular* 
■iiwiTialj  oealstf  expenence  of  only  an  hour  ago— -that  the  Prince  had 
lowed,  not  to  the  Priaeess,  but  to  the  pit.  Her  Udyship  the  hosteas, 
wA  a  view  to  nsolTe  this  vexed  question,  made  a  point  of  asking  ev«ry 
asw  comer,  the  moment  he  or  she  entered  the  room,  ^  Did  the  Prince  bow 
la  Ae  Princess,  or  to  the  pit  ?"  And  there  were  as  many  who  declared 
Alt  he  bowed  to  the  pit,  as  that  he  bowed  to  the  Princess :  whereupon  a 
Aenssion  of  unusual  interest  was  set  a-goiag  in  that  distinguished  aa- 
SBDhly,  BS  to  the  ^iloeophic  value  of  testimony,  oral,  ocular,  and  tradi- 


Tlie  circnnistance  itself  was  of  slight  moment,  even  Mrs.  Opie  can 
aBew ;  but  she  claims  some  importance  for  it  from  the  consideration  that 
aitfaoi^;ii  not  of  consequence  enoogh  to  be  mentioned  in  the  pages  of 
ffirtory,  it  would  certainly  be  referred  to  in  those  of  Biography,  and  in 
IhsmenDoirB  of  the  day  ;  and  among  so  many  conflicting  testimonies,  how, 
she  asks,  wms  the  biographer  to  know  which  was  the  aeeuiate  account  p 
''One  of  the  company  suggested  that  he  must  take  that  side  of  the 
qtstion  on  whi^  the  greatest  number  of  persons  agreed ;  another,  that 
he  nrast  writs  by  the  evidence  of  those  wluMn  he  thought  most  worthy  of 
aecBt.  However,  in  one  point,  every  one  was  of  the  same  opinion, 
lamely,  that  the  wrttera  of  History  and  Biography  were  much  to  be 
fided ;  and  that  poor  8ir  Walter  Raleigh  made  a  wise  resolve  in  deter- 
■nan^  to  hem  the  hidtory  he  was  writing,  when,  of  a  circumstance 
whick  he  saw  happen  under  the  window  of  his  prison  in  the  Tower,  he 
hand  the  next  day  several  different  and  even  contradictory  accounts,  and 
Bot  one  of  them  the  true  one."* 

In  hia  sceptical  disquisitions  on  the  Stndy  of  History,  Lord  Boling* 
bnke  dhsstrates  his  position,  in  one  signal  instance,  by  the  discrepancies 
ehservable  in  two  leading  Crrecian  historians,  in  dieir  narrative  memoirs 
sf  Cyras  the  Great  ^'  Herodotus  flonrished,  I  think,  little  more  than 
hdf  a  century,  and  Xenophon  little  oMre  than  a  whole  century,  after  die 
death  of  Cyrus ;  and  yet  how  various  and  repugnant  are  ths  relations 
SMde  by  these  two  historians,  of  the  birth,  life,  and  death  of  this  prince ! 
V  nM)et  histories  had  come  down  from  these  ages  to  ours,  the  uncertainty 
sad  inutility  of  them  all  would  be  but  the  more  manifest.  We  should 
fnd  that  Aensilaus  rejected  the  traditions  of  Hesiod,  that  Hellanicns  con- 
tacted Acusilatts,  that  Ephorus  accused  Hellanicus,  that  Timseus  ac* 
cosed  Ephorus,  and  all  posterior  vmters  TimaBtts.^'t 

Another  noble  lord,  of  the  same  school  as  accomplished  St.  John — if 
not  in  politics,  at  least  in  politeness,  and  pyrrhonism— avows  his  dispoei- 
lisn  to  extend  his  pyrrhonism,  not  unfrequently  either,  to  historical  facts 
AeBtselve%  at  least  to  most  of  the  circumstances  with  which  they  are 
fdated;  ''and  every  day's  expmence  confirms  me,"  he  assures  his  son, 
''la  this  historical  incredulity.     Do  we  ever  hear  the  same  ianGt  related 

*  Bemlmscences  of  Mrs.  Opie,  ch.  i. 

t  BoUngbroke's  Letters,  Of  the  Study  of  History,  m. 
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exactly  the  same  way,  by  the  seyeral  people  who  were  at  the  same  time 
eye-witnesses  of  it  ?     No ;  one  mistakes,  another  misrepresents  ;  and 
others  warp  it  a  little  to  their  own  turn  of  mind  or  private  views.   A  man 
who  has  been  concerned  in  a  transaction  will  not  write  it  fairly ;  and  a 
man  who  has  not,  cannot."*     Four  or  five  years  later,  his  lordship  im- 
presses anew  on  his  son's  receptive  faculties  the  same  cautionary  counsel^ 
in  a  more  practical  form :  "  I  would  have  you  see  everything^  with  your 
own  eyes,  and  hear  everything  with  your  own  ears;  for  I  know^  by  very 
long  experience,  that  it  is  very  unsafe  to  trust  to  other  people's.      Vanity 
and  interest  cause  many  misrepresentations ;  and  folly  causes  many  more. 
Few  people  have  parts  enough  to  relate  exactly  and  judiciously;  and 
those  who  have,  for  some  reason  or  other,  never  fail  to  sink  or  to  add 
some  circumstances."! 

The  words  with  which  Frederick  the  Great  opens  his  History  are,  *'  La 
plupart  des  histoires  que  nous  avons  sent  des  compilations  de  mensonges 
meUs  de  quelques  v^rit^s."    Archdeacon  Hare,  without  standing  up  for 
the  strict  justice  of  this  censure,  yet  quotes  it  in  arguing*  against  the 
shallow  common-place  that  "  hbtory  is  all  true,  and  poetry  is  all  false, ^— 
quotes  it  as  from  an  historian  of  his  opponent's  own  school,  an  assertor 
and  exposer  of  the  profligacy  of  mankind.     "  Thus  much  too  is  most 
certain,  that  circumstantial  accuracy  with  regard  to  facts  is  a  very  ticklish 
matter ;  as  will  be  acknowledged  by  every  one  who  has  tried  to  investigate 
an  occurrence  even  of  yesterday,  and  in  his  own  neighbourhood,  when 
interests  and  passions  have  been  pulling  opposite  ways."!|:     In  which  sense 
too  might  he  say,  as  Raleigh  says  in  a  different  sense,  that  '*  if  we  follow 
Truth  too  near  the  heels,  it  may  haply  strike  out  our  eyes." 

Applicable  to  this  view  of  the  question  is  Prescott's  remark,  after 
enforcing  the  difficulty  of  arriving  at  historical  truth  amidst  the  conflict 
of  testimony, — and  the  little  reliance  to  be  placed  on  those  writers  who 
pronounce  on  the  mysterious  past  with  what  Fontenelle  calls  "  a  frightful 
degree  of  certainty, '  a  spirit  the  most  opposite  to  that  of  the  true  phi- 
losophy of  history, — that  it  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  chronicler 
who  records  the  events  of  an  earlier  age  has  some  obvious  advantages  in 
the  store  of  manuscript  materials  at  his  command— -the  statements  of 
friends,  rivals,  and  enemies  furnishing  a  wholesale  counterpoise  to  each 
other  ;  and  also,  in  the  general  course  of  events  as  they  actually  occurredi 
affording  the  best  commentary  on  the  true  motives  of  the  parties.     The 
actor,  he  remarks,  engaged  in  the  heat  of  the  strife,  finds  his  view  bounded 
by  the  circle  around  him,  and  his  vision  blinded  by  the  smoke  and  dust  of 
the  conflict ;  while  the  spectator,  whose  eye  ranges  over  the  ground  from 
a  more,  distant  and  elevated  point,  though  the  individual  objects  may  lose 
somewhat  of  their  vividness,  takes  in  at  a  glance  all, the  operations  of  the 
field.     "  Paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  truth  founded  on  contemporary 
testimony  would  seem,  after  all,  as  likely  to  be  attained  by  the  writers  of 
a  later  day  as  by  contemporaries  themselve8."§ 

Incidentally,  in  another  of  his  works,  Prescott  cautions  those  of  his 
readers  who  may  not  themselves  have  had  occasion  to  pursue  historical 
inquiries,  as  to  the  difficulty  ihet^  must  have  of  imagining  on  what  loose 

*  Lord  Chesterfield  to  his  Son,  Apr.  26, 1748.  f  Ibid.,  Sept  22,  1752. 

1  Guesses  at  Truth,  First  Series. 

§  Prescott,  Preface  to  History  of  Conquest  of  Pero. 
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froands  the  gveater  part  of  his  narrative  is  to  be  built.     With  the  excep- 

Uon  o£  &  fe'w  leading  outlinesy  he  8aj8»  there  is  such  a  mass  of  inconsis- 

teuej  and  contradiction  in  the  detail^  *^  even  of  contemporaries,"  that  it 

seems  almost  as  hopeless  to  seize  the  true  aspect  of  any  particular  age  as 

It  would  be  to  **  transfer  to  the  canvas  a  faithful  likeness  of  an  individual 

£nin  a  description  simply  of  his  prominent  features/'*     And  again,  in 

aoodier  chapter,  which  describes  the  celebrated  tournament  near  Trani, 

m  September,  1602,  the  historian  observes,  in  a  foot-note,  pertinently 

pnaaic   in   contrast  with  the  chivalric  romance  of  the  text,  that  this 

iuDoiis  touroej,  its  causes,  and  all  the  details  of  the  action,  are  told  in 

as  many  different  ways  as  there  are  narrators;  and  this,  notwithstanding 

it  was  fought  in  the  presence  of  a  crowd  of  witnesses,  who  had  nothing 

ta  do  but  look  on,  and  note  what  passed  before  their  eyes.   The  only  facts 

in  which  all  agree,  are,  that  there  was  a  tournament,  and  that  neither 

psrty  gsdned  the  advantage.     So  much  for  history  If 

Something  it  is  that  in  something  all  should  agree— near  as  that 
ninote  aHqtud  may  be  to  a  mere  negative  nescio  quid.  Thereby  the 
IbandadoDs  of  history  are  laid,  such  as,  and  shadowy  as,  they  are.  There 
is  a  sort  of  substratum  obtainable,  after  all,  out  of  this  medley  of  interne- 
erne  narratives,  and  thereupon  the  jaded,  eyesore,  brainsick  historian  is 
&in  to  set  up  his  rest.  It  is  like  the  practical  conclusion  come  to  by  the 
Venetian  Senate,  in  Shakspeare,  jvhen  a  conflict  of  statistics  bewilders 
their  caiciilations. 

Duke.  There  is  no  composition}  in  these  news 
That  gives  them  credit. 

1  Sen,  Indeed,  they  are  disproportion'd : 

My  letters  sav,  a  hundred  and  seven  galleys. 
Duie,  And  mine,  a  hundred  and  forty. 

2  Sen,  And  mine,  two  hundred; 

But  though  they  jump  not  on  a  just  account 
As  in  these  cases,  where  the  aim  reports, 
'Tis  oft  with  difference,  yet  do  they  all  confirm 
A  Turkish  fleet,  and  bearing  up  to  Cyprus. § 

To  some  such  practical  deduction,  after  eliminatioDS  wholesale,  must  the 
most  sceptical  of  historical  critics  come,  if  such  a  thing  as  history  is  to 
xemun  in  esse,  or  in  posse  even,  in  rerum  naturd.  Even  Raleigh  knew 
to  the  last  that  there  had  been  a  scene,  of  some  sort,  under  his  window — 
though  the  details  of  it,  like  the  terms  of  an  equation,  had  been  made 
to  cancel  each  other,  right  and  left, — and  x  alone  remained,  a  still  un- 
known quantity. 

La  Bray^e  puts  the  standing  difficulty  in  his  best  lively  way. .  "  Une 
diose  arrive  aujourd'hui,  et  presque  sous  nos  yeux;  cent  personnes  qui 
Font  vue  la  racontent  en  cent  famous  diff<§rentes ;  celui-ci,  s*il  est  ecout^, 
la  dira  encore  d'uDO  maniere  qui  n'a  pas  ^t^  dite.  Quelle  cr^ance  done 
poorrais-je  donner  k  des  £uts  qui  sont  anciens  et  ^loign^s  de  nous  par 
plosieurs  siecles  ?  Quel  fondement  dois-je  faire  sur  les  plus  graves  his- 
toriens  ?     Que  devient  Thistoire  ?"|| 

*  History  of  Ferd.  and  Isab^  vol.  iil  pt.  il  ch.  iv. 

t  Ibid.,  ch.  U.  X  Consistency, 

5  Othello,  Act  L  Sc.  8. 
Les  Caract^res  de  La  Bruy^re,  ch.  xvi.,  Des  Esprits  forts. 
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The  inevitable  ovenights  and  mistakes  of  history  are  a  common-place 
with  even  the  most  common-place  thinkers.  All  that  we  know  is,  no- 
thing can  be  known,  is  the  despairing  nltimatnm  of  many  a  disgusted 
io^purer. 

Thou  know'st^  of  thin^  perform'd  so  long  agone, 
.  This  latter  age  bears  httle  troth  or  none,* 

Tatso  reminds  his  Mnse,  when  hackling  himself  to  the  toil  of  kietoricisiD^ 
m  immortal  verse  tiie  Recovery  of  Jerasalem  by  Godfrey  and  his  peeiv. 
**  By  coach  to  my  Lord  Crewe's,"  writes  Mr.  Pepys  one  day,  in  his  w^l- 
kept  diurnal .-  ^  Here  I  find  they  are  in  doubt  where  the  Dake  of 
Backingham  is;  which  makes  me  mightily  reflect  on  the  uncertainty  of 
all  history,  when,  in  a  business  of  this  moment,  and  of  this  dhy^s  g^wth, 
we  cannot  tell  the  truth ."f  Mr.  Barham  rhymes  and  reasons  con  amore 
OB  the  pros  and  eons  of  this  vexed  question  at  large : 

I've  beard,  I  confess,  with  no  little  surprise, 
En^h  history  call'd  a  farra^  of  lies ; 

And  a  certam  Divine, 

A  connexion  of  mine. 
Who  ought  to  know  better,  as  some  folks  opine. 

Is  apt  to  declare. 

Leaning  back  in  his  chair. 
With  a  sort  of  a  smirking,  self-satisfied  air. 
That  "  all  that's  recordei  in  Hume*  and  elsewhere. 

Of  our  early  Amutles 

A  trumpery  tale  is. 
Like  the  Bold  Captain  Smith's,  and  the  Luckless  Miss  Bailey's — 
That  old  Koger  Hovedon,  and  Ralph  de  Diceto, 
And  others  (whose  names  should  I  try  to  repeat  o- 
ver,  well  I'm  assured  you  would  put  in  your  veto). 

Though  all  holy  friars 

Were  very  great  liars. 
And  raised  stories  faster  than  Grissell  and  Feto : 

•  •  *  *  • 

That,  in  short,  all  the  '  facts'  in  the  Decern  Scripiarea^ 
Are  nothing  at  all  but  sheer  humbugging  stories.":^ 

The  common  remark  as  to  the  ''  utility  of  reading  history"  being  one 
day  made  in  Johnson's  presence,  the  sage  remarked :  '*  We  must  consider 
horw  very  little  lustory  there  is  ;  I  mean,  real  authentic  history.  That 
certain  kings  reigned,  and  certain  battles  were  fought,  we  can  depend 
upon  as  true  ;  but  aH  the  colouring,  all  the  philosophy  of  history,  is  con- 
jecture." §  Mr.  Arthur  Peddeunis  fancies,  for  his  f»rt,  that  the  speeches 
attributed  in  his  veracious  Chronicles  of  a  Most  Respectable  Family,  to 
Clive  Newcome,  the  Colonel,  and  the  rest,  are  as  authentic  as  the 
omtions  in  Salhist  or  Livy.  '^  Tou  tell  the  tales  as  you  can,  and  state 
,die  fiftcts  as  you  think  they  must  have  been.  In  this  manner,  Mr.  James, 
Titus  Livius,  Phyfessor  Alison,  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  all  historians  pro- 
eeoded.  Blunders  there  must  be  in  the  best  of  these  narratives,  and 
more  asserted  than  they  can  possibly  know  or  vouch  for.*^] 

*  Tas80*s  Jerusalem  Delivered  (Fairfax),  book  iv.  st.  ziz. 

t  Pepys's  Diary,  March  fi,  1666-67. 

i  Ingoldsbj  Legends,  Third  Series:  The  Honse-warming. 

§  Boswell*8  Life  of  Johnson,  sub  anno  1775. 

I  The  Newcomes,  ch.  zxiv. 
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IXxi't  read  lustory  to  me,  for  diat  eatCt  be  true,  ^r  Robert  Walpola 
k  reported  to  haTe  said;  wbea  asked  to  choose  the  book  he  woald  like  to 
fislen  tOL  £Bs  son  Horaee  appears  to  have  inherited  the  paternal 
fjiAoBoank  in  an  almost  ag]^avated  form.  His  letters  abound  with 
poQgent  proo&  of  this.  "  We  know  past  times  very  imperfectly,*'  he 
writes,  in  one  place,  "  and  how  should  we,  when  few  know  even  the 
fneeaty  and  they  who  do,  have  good  reason  for  not  being  eommmiic»* 
tbe  ?  I  have  lived  till  I  think  I  know  nothing  at  all."*  Again,  three 
er  fbor  years  later:  ''  Whether  like  the  history  of  darker  ages,  falsehood 
will  become  history,  and  then  distant  periods  conjecture  that  we  have 
iZBDsmitted  very  blundered  relations.  ...  [I  know  not;]  but  when  I 
knew  so  liitle  of  what  has  passed  before  my  own  eyes,** — he  is  referring 
to  the  riots  of  1780, — '*  I  shall  not  guess  how  posterity  will  form  their 
opinioiis."'t*  Again :  ''  The  multiplicity  of  lies  coined  every  day  only 
perplexes,  not  instructs.  When  I  send  you  falsehoods,  at  least  I  think 
or  believe  them  probifble  at  the  time,  and  correct  myself  afterwards,  when 
I  perceive  I  have  been  misled.  I,  who  am  in  no  secrets,  trust  to  facts 
alone,  as  £ur  as  they  come  to  light.  Mercy  on  future  historians,  whose 
Aity  it  will  be  to  sift  the  ashes  of  all  the  tales  with  which  the  narratives 
of  the  present  war  have  been  crammed!  Some  will  remain  inezplio- 
aUe." J  To  another  and  reverend  correspondent  he  writes :  ''  I  have  long 
sud,  that  if  a  paragraph  in  a  newspaper  contains  a  w(wd  of  truth,  it  is 
BBie  to  be  accompanied  with  two  or  three  blunders  ;  yet,  who  will  believe 
that  papers  published  in  the  €ice  of  the  whole  town  should  be  nothings 
bat  magazines  of  lies,  every  one  of  which  fif^y  persons  could  contradict 
and  disprove  ?  Tet  so  it  certainly  is,  and  future  history  will  probably  be 
ten  times  falser  than  all  preceding.''§  Three  years  later  he  is  telling 
Mann  of  the  Westminster  riots  (1785)  at  Fox's  election,  &c.,  and  of  a 
aqoabUe  between  his  neighbour  the  new  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  and 
two  yoong  rioters  of  rank,  of  whidi  quite  contradictory  stories  were  told : 
'^  In  short,  in  such  a  season  of  party  violence,  one  cannot  learn  the  truth 
of  what  happens  in  the  next  street :  future  historians,  however,  will  know 
it  exactly,  and  what  is  more,  people  will  believe  them  !"||  Four  years 
afterwards  he  is  entertaining  Lady  Ossory  with  the  rumoured  items  of 
the  Princess  Amelia's  Will,  and  the  newspaper  assumptions  and  com- 
ments thereupon, — ^whence  this  reflection,  in  the  old  strain  and  to  the  old 
tone,  ensues :  **  History,  I  believe,  seldom  contains  much  truth  ;  but 
should  our  daily  lying  chronicles  exist  and  be  consulted,  the  annals  of 
these  days  will  deserve  as  little  credit  as  the  '  Arabian  Nights.'  "f  '^o 
the  same  Countess,  after  an  interval  of  five  summers,  he  again  expresses 
his  scepticism  as  to  the  ^< study  of  history"  being  *'  useful" — "which  I 
doobt^  considering  how  little  real  truth  it  communicates,  and  how  much 
fidsehood  it  teaches  us  to  believe."**  And  once  more,  for  a  last  ex> 
ample,  writing  on  the  chaotic  politics  of  1794 :  "  I  leave  to  history  to 
eolleet  die  mass  together,  and  digest  it  as  well  as  it  can ;  and  then  I 

*  Widpole  to  Sir  Horace  Mann,  Nov.  24, 1776. 

t  Ibid.,  June  14,  1780.  %  ^^id.,  Aug.  24, 1780. 

§  Walpde  to  Rev.  W.  Cole,  June  21, 1782. 

j  Walpole  to  Mann,  March  9,  1785. 

4[  Walpole  to  the  Countess  of  Ossory,  Nov.  4,  1786. 

*•  Ihid.,  Oct.  26, 1791. 
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sbould  beliere  it,  as  I  do  most  ancient  histories,  composed  by  men  who 
did  not  live  at  the  time,  and  guessed  as  well  as  they  could  at  the  truth 
and  motives  of  what  had  happened,  or  who,  like  Voltaire  and  David 
Hume,  formed  a  story  that  would  suit  their  opinions,  and  raise  their 
characters  as  ingenious  writers/'* 

If  from  those  of  our  fellow-men  whom  we  daily  meet,  as  Mr.  Froude 
has  observed,  we  are  divided  inwardly  by  impalpable  and  mysterious 
barriers, — how  much  more  difficult  to  understand  a  bygone  ag^,  the 
actors  being  so  different  from  ourselves  in  motives  and  habits  and  feel- 
ings. The  past  he  therefore  calls  a  perplexity  to  the  present ;  '^  it  lies 
behind  us  as  an  enigma,  easy  only  to  the  vain  and  unthinkingf,  and  only 
half  solved  after  the  most  earnest  efiPorts  of  intellectual  sympathy,  alike  in 
ihose  who  read  and  those  who  write."t 

So  much  for  the  unravelling  of  motives.  And  not  so  very  much  better 
for  the  elucidation  of  facts.  The  date  of  historical  narratives,  remarks  a 
National  Reviewer, — especially  of  modem  histories — ^are  a  heap  of  con- 
fusion :  no  one  can  tell  where  they  lie,  or  where  they  do  not  lie ;  what  is 
in  them,  or  what  is  not  in  them.  If  literature  is  called  the  *'  fragment  of 
feigments," — so  is  history  '^  a  vestige  of  vestiges;"  so  few  facts  leave  any 
trace  of  themselves,  any  witness  of  their  occurrence ;  while  of  fewer  still 
is  that  witness  preserved;  *'  a  slight  track  is  all  anything  leaves,  and  the 
confusion  of  life,  the  tumult  of  change,  sweep  even  that  away  in  a 
moment.  It  b  not  possible  that  these  data  can  be  very  fertile  in  cer- 
tainties. Few  people  would  make  anything  out  of  them :  a  memoir  is 
here,  a  manuscript  there — two  letters  in  a  magazine — an  assertion  by  a 
persctn  whose',  veracity  is  denied,— these  are  the  sort  of  evidence  out  of 
which  a  flowing  narrative  is  to  be  educed."} 

The  recent  tiial  for  libel  in  the  case  of  Lord  Cardigan  against  Major 
Calthorpe,  in  respect  of  the  magnificent  but  not  warlike  Charge  at 
Balaklava,  elicited  from  the  leading  journal  the  following  among  other 
comments  :  '^  Here  is  a  brilliant  feat  of  arms  performed  before  the  eyes 
of  a  whole  army.  Hundreds  who  took  part  in  it  and  thousands  who 
watched  it  with  intense  anxiety  are  still  living.  It  has  been  described 
again  and  again  in  despatches,  in  journals,  in  letters,  in  books,  and  in 
conversation  ;  and  yet  it  is  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  we  get  at  the 
truth  of  its  most  remarkable  features.  The  smoke,  the  din,  the  excite- 
ment, and  the  confusion  of  battle  left  such  impressions  on  the  minds  of 
the  actors  that  we  can  hardly  get  from  them  a  consistent  story  of  just 
those  particulars  on  which  an  historian  would  dwell  so  glibly  and  dogma- 
tically. With  such  an  example  before  our  eyes,  if  we  do  not  share  Sir 
Robert  Walpole's  scepticism  about  history  in  general,  we  may  well  re- 
ceive the  minute  details  of  battles  and  sieges  with  some  little  reservation 
of  judgment "§ 

Mr.  Carlyle  follows  up  his  reflections  on  the  imperfectness  of  that  same 
experience,  by  which  philosophy  is  to  teach,  by  others  on  the  incomplete- 
ness of  our  understanding  of  those  occurrences  which  do  stand  recorded, 
which,  at  their  origin  seemed  worthy  of  record,  and  the  summary  of 

♦  Walpole  to  Lady  Ossory,  Dec  8, 1794. 
t  Froude,  Hist,  of  EngL,  vol.  iv.  pp.  1-2. 
i  Bagchote'i  Estimates,  &c,  p.  449. 
§  The  TImmi,  June  II,  1863. 
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%faich  constitutes  what  we  now  call  History.  *<  Is  it  even  possible  to 
represent  them  as  they  were  ?  The  old  story  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's 
looking'  from  his  prison-window,  on  some  street-tumult,  which  afterwards 
three  witnesses  reported  in  three  different  ways,  himself  differing  from 
them  all,  is  still  a  true  lesson  for  us.  Consider  how  it  is  that  historical 
docnments  and  records  originate ;  even  honest  records,  where  the  reporters 
were  nnbiased  by  personal  regard;  a  case  which,  were  nothing  more 
wanted,  must  ever  be  among  the  rarest.  The  real  leading  features  of  a 
Ustoiical  Transaction,  those  movements  that  essentially  characterises  it, 
sad  alone  deserve  to  be  recorded,  are  nowise  the  foremost  to  be  noted.  At 
fint»  among  the  various  witnesses,  who  are  also  parties  interested,  there  is 
only  vague  wonder,  and  fear,  or  hope,  and  the  noise  of  Rumour's  thou- 
and  tongues;  till,  after  a  season,  the  conflict  of  testimonies  has  subsided 
iDio  some  general  issue.  .  •  Suppose,  however,  that  the  majority  of  votes 
vas  all  wrong;  that  the  real  cardinal  points  lay  far  deeper ;  and  had  been 
passed  over  unnoticed,  because  no  Seer,  but  only  mere  Onbokers,  chanced 
to  be  there!"* 

Bat  this  is  carrying  us  too  far  afield.  Meanwhile  it  is  both  pertinent 
Slid  piquant  to  note  that  every  modem  writer  who  alludes  to  Sir  Walter's 
Tower  story,  utterly  differs  in  details  from  every  other. 


GIBSON'S  MISCELLANIES.t 


Mb.  Wii-liam  Sidney  Gibson  is  one  of  our  northern  worthies.  We 
can  picture  him  to  ourselves  seated  in  his  study,  overlooking  the  Tyne, 
with  the  calm,  pleasant  dignity  of  the  true  philosopher.  Those  who  are 
eminent  in  science  are  not  always  gifted  with  literary  tastes,  and  their 
Tsluable  discoveries  are  too  often  made  known  only  through  the  most 
matter-of-fact  pages  of  some  learned  transactions.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  mere  literary  man  is  too  frequently  learned  in  nothing  save  what  wit 
snd  fancy  can  supply  him  with.  Mr.  Gibson  combines  learning  with  a 
piessant  mode  of  conveying  facts,  and  if  he  is  not  always  amusing,  he  is 
at  least  ever  interesting.  He  brings  the  stories  of  wide-spread  research 
—in  arehieology,  in  hbtoiy,  in  biography,  in  literature,  and  in  natural 
history  and  the  physical  sciences — to  bear  upon  the  descriptions  of 
localities  in  his  own  neighbourhood,  as  well  as  upon  more  general  topics, 
and  he  fashions  this  various  learning  to  the  character  of  the  subject 
treated  of  with  all  the  refined  taste  of  a  gentleman  of  a  well-stored  and 
highly-enltivated  miud. 
We  have  before  noticed  his  ''  Memoir  of  Northumberland,"  of  which 

•  Cariyle's  Miscellanies,  vol.  ii.,  «  On  ffistory.'* 

t  MlsoeUanies,  Historical  and  Biographical;  being  a  Second  Series  of  Essays, 
Lectures,  and  Beviews.  By  William  Sidney  Gibson,  Esq.,  M^.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
Banister-at-Law,  F.S.A.,  F.G.S.,  &c.  &c  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  Roberts, 
nd  Green. 
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it  is  not  too  .mueh  to  say  that  it  is  a  perfect  model  of  what  a  county  ] 
graph  ought  to  be.  That  ancient  seat  of  worthy  prelates — Auckland 
Castle — the  architectural  importance  of  which  old  historic  building  cao- 
not  be  regarded  in  its  present  state  as  at  all  commensurate  with  the 
dignity  of  its  associations,  is  treated  of,  as  read  before  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Durham  himself;  that  is  to  say,  submitted  &om  the  onset  to  the  moat 
close  and  trying  criticism.  It  is,  indeied,  a  delightful  essay,  that  leaves  no* 
thing  to  be  desirod,  save,  perchance,  an  illustration.  Finchale  Priory,  wUuh 
has  a  history  earlier  than  that  of  Durham  itself  and  seems  to  have  been 
a  place  of  some  importance  in  days  when  the  primeval  fwest  still  over« 
spread  the  hill  on  which  the  remains  of  St  Cuthbert  finally  rested — 

Where  his  cathedral,  huge  and  vast» 
Looks  down  upon  the  Wear — 

is  from  those  very  circumstances,  if  possible,  more  graphically  sketched 
than  Auckland.  Literary  labours  were  also  carried  oa  within  the  walk 
of  Finchale,  and  this  wins  over  to  it,  and  to  its  toiling  monks  of  old,  all 
ihe  genuine  sympathies  of  its  historian.  The  same  remark  might  be  made 
to  apply  to  the  sketch  of  Newstead  Abbey,  which  is  brief  but  brimful  of 
curious  matter.  The  chief  of  the  baronial  castles  of  Northumberland- 
Alnwick — ^is  even  still  more  briefly  described;  whereas  what  it  was  in 
olden  times  derives  all  the  more  interest  from  its  noble  owner,  stricken 
down  by  sickness,  devoting  all  his  later  years  to  its  renovation  and  em- 
bellishment. '*  Summer  Days  in  Scotland,"  and  ^'  Scandinavian  Travel," 
lead  us  to  new  realms,  with  the  same  pleasant  accompaniment  of  quiunt 
and  original  inquiry.  ''The  Mediterranean"  was  a  more  ambitious 
theme,  as  was  also  *'  Science  and  Royalty  under  Highland  Skies,"  the 
latter  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  labours  of  the  British  Association  at 
Aberdeen,  followed  up  by  an  equally  tasteful  account  of  the  meeting  of 
the  same  itinerant  body  of  philosophers  on  the  steepled  plain  of  Oxford. 
If  the  essays  on  ''  Mineral  Spnngs"  and  <*  Hailstorms"  are  technical 
and  instructive,  that  on  ''  Rivers  and  their  Associations"  is  brilliant  and 
suggestive.  It  is,  indeed,  a  noble  and  inspiring  theme,  worthily  treated. 
The  *'  Impressions  of  the  International  Exhibition,"  and  the  "  Account 
of  the  Art-Treasures  at  Kensington,"  attest  to  the  varied  taste,  judgment, 
and  acumen  of  the  writer;  as  much  as  the  sketch  of  *' Augustus  Caesar: 
bis  Court  and  Companions,''  the  elaborate  portraiture  of  *^  Canterbury 
and  its  Ajrchbishops  "  during  the  Saxon  and  Norman  periods,  separately 
treated  of,  and  the  essays  on  the  "  Eminent  Judges  of  EngUind,"  do 
to  the  scholarship,  erudition,  and  professional  capacities  of  their  author. 
His  versatility  is  equally  shown  in  '<  Desormais :  a  Story  of  Skepton 
Castle,"  the  sketch  of  James  Howell,  the  first  historiograpner  royal,  the 
Story  of  Richard  Savage^  and  the  feeling  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the 
gifted,  industrious,  and  amiable  Edward  Forbes.  Some  of  these  essays 
have  appeared  before  the  public  previously  in  the  pages  of  different  perio- 
dicals, more  especially  Bentley's  Miscellany.  Nor  is  there  a  periodical 
that  would  not  be  benefited  by  the  contributions  of  so  agreeable,  so  con- 
templative, and  so  competent  a  writer  as  Mr.  William  Sidney  Gibson, 
and  that  ought  not  to  take  an  honest  pride  in  his  co-operation. 
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PRDH  THE  TSEHCH  OF  L.  VITLLIEMIlf. 

Vram  Ae  xoek  which  u  now  oorered  by  the  Castle  of  ChUlon,  rose  a 
mmame  tower,  a  thousand  yaus  ago  ;  it  was  bathed  on  aU  sides  by  tho 
vaftecs  of  Uie  lake,  and  no  drawbridge  connected  it  with  the  shore.  This 
towez^  which  was  gloomy  and  of  difficult  aocesB,  aenred  as  a  political 
pdsoo.  It  had  no  name — at  least,  it  has  nbt  left  one  in  Uatory.  Ffon 
its  walls  the  prisoner  could  only  see  the  sky,  the  summits  of  the  Penmao 
Alpa,  and  the  clear  minor  of  Lake  Leman.  The  road  wluoh  led  to  ihia 
ipot  wound  round  the  £oot  of  the  Alps,  which  descend  abruptly  to  the 
hke  from  the  high  ridges  of  Naie.     Tl^  Thermopylae*  was  so  closed  in 

r  the  lake  and  the  mountains  that  two  horsemen  could  aoareely  advaaoe 


kjthels 
^Dsest. 


One  day,  in  the  reig^  of  Louis  le  D^bonnaire,  son  of  Charlemagne^ 
sad  dazing  the  year  830,  a  troop  of  armed  men  advanced  towards  thil 
pass,  evidently  endeavouring  to  conceal  their  march,  and  threw  a  prisoner 
vkh  all  possible  secresy  into  the  lonely  tower.  Yet  the  act  was  not 
Bofficieiitly  shrouded  in  mystery  to  prevent  the  name  of  the  prisoner  {rom 
KK»  bdaf^  whispered  from  mouth  to  mouth.  It  was  that  of  one  of  the 
pincipal  personages  in  the  empire,  of  one  who  had  commanded  the 
azmiea  of  Charlemagne,  governed  Saxony,  and  who,  in  the  closing  yean 
of  that  prince's  life,  had  occupied  one  of  the  first  places  in  his  confidence 
and  in  his  palaoe.  How,  then,  did  it  happen  that  the  grandson  of 
Charles  Martel,  the  cousin  of  Charles  the  Great,  Count  Wala,  had  fallea 
bom  the  high  position  which  he  occupied  to  the  condition  of  a  captive  ? 
To  make  this  comprehensible,  it  will  be  necessary  to  review  the  existing 
state  of  society  and  the  relations  which  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers 
bore  to  each  other  in  the  empire  under  the  Carlovingian  kings. 


Ths  Roman  emjure  having  fallen  into  decay  had  been  torn  to  pieces 
by  the  barbariaas.  In  their  course  tbey  destroyed  laws,  monuments,  in« 
flttlotiona,  all  that  remained  of  the  andent  worid*  One  power  alone  had 
xeasted  them.  Whilst  armies  fled,  the  ministers  of  Christ,  as  young  at 
heart  aa  the  people  of  the  north — ^like  them,  strangers  to  fear,  although 
tiieir  vakynr  sprang  from  a  difierent  source — confronted  the  conquerors, 
and  i^aced  themselves  between  the  swords  of  the  barbarians  and  the  heads 
of  tl^  snbjngated  population.  The  former,  amazed,  were  Tanquished  in 
their  torn,  and  bowed  before  a  heroism  of  a  new  and  unknown  descripti<nu 
Tbey  bent  the  knee  before  the  cross  of  Christ  From  that  moment  two 
powers  sat  side  by  side— one  only  recognising  the  sword,  the  other 
pceacfaing  peace.  Thus  the  modem  world  began  with  a  union  of  Chutdi 
and  State.     Ere  long,  the  Romans  and  the  barbarians,  proospted  either 

*  The  strait  of  Thermopylae,  a  narrow  pass  leading  from  Tbeasaly  into  Sociis 
and  Phods,  was  famous  in  Grecian  history  for  a  battle  fought  between  Xerxes, 
Eing  of  Persia,  and  Leonidas,  King  of  Sparta;  the  Utter,  with  three  hundred 
Spartans,  defeating  the  former,  who  was  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  above  five 
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by  g^titude  or  by  a  desire  to  purchase  heaven,  hastened  to  enrich  the 
Cfhurch.     They  laid  gold  and  precious  vases  before  her,  and  presented 
considerable  lands.     In  vain  the  more  religious  of  the  bishops  sought  to 
persuade  the  heads  of  the  parishes  to  refuse  the  gifts  of  a  faith  which  was 
for  the  most  part  superstitious  ;  they  received  the  treastlres,  and  became 
proprietors  of  a  large  portion  of  the  soil.     Henceforth  the  Church  pre- 
'sented  a  new  aspect.     She  was  a  moral  power,  and  now  she  found  herself 
a  civil  and  political  power;  she  had  a  religion  to  preach,  and  now  inte- 
rests to  defend ;  with  one  hand  she  was  bmlding  the  temple  of  God  on  , 
earth,  and  with  the  other  covering  her  own  possessions.     She  showed 
herself  liberal-minded  in  her  new  sphere,  for  sne  protected  the  serfs  and 
agriculturists ;  from  the  mere  *'  machines"  that  they  were  she  made  them 
men.     The  soil,  cultivated  by  a  more  intellectual  race,  became  once 
again  productive.     Still,  the  twofold  task  which  the  Church  had  accepted 
was  full  of  peril ;  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  engage  in  the  affairs  of  the 
age,  and  not  lose  the  spiritual  character  which  is  proper  to  the  empire  o£ 
Christ.     This  situation  became  still  more  perilous  when  the  kings  of 
France,  having  distributed  all  the  lands  which  formed  the  public  domain 
in  rewards  to  their  brave  soldiers,  were  reduced  to  casting  eager  eyes  oa 
the  possessions  of  the  Church  for  the  future  remuneration  of  military 
services.     Charles  Martel  having  conquered  the   Saracens  at  Poitiers, 
knew  not  how  to  reward  his  courageous  followers  save  by  giving  them 
bishoprics  and  monasteries.     It  was  thus  that  -  the  chiefs  of  the  warrior 
bands  wore  the  mitre  and  were  transformed  into  abbots,  and  soldiers  who 
could  scarcely  read  introduced  their  rude  manners  into  the  Church.     Dis- 
cipline was  lost,  councils  ceased  to  be  held,  and  the  Church  was  con- 
founded with  the  camp.     At  the  first  sound  of  the  trumpet  calling  brave 
men  to  arms,  the  prelates,  equipped  in  helmet  and  coat  of  mail,  hastened 
to  range  themselves  beneath  the  flag  of  battle.     The  Christian  Church 
was  in  this  condition  when  Charlemagne  mounted  the  throne  of  France. 
Charles's  grand  figure  rides  majestically  between  the  ancient  and  modem 
world ;  it  alone  suffices  to  fill  that  period. 

He  reminds  us  (at  least  those  amongst  us  who  saw  how  but  one  man 
engrossed  the  attention  of  all  nations  in  the  opening  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century)  how  all  was  summed  up  in  the  name  of  Napoleon,  which 
from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other  was  echoed  morning,  noon,  and 
night.     So  it  was  for  half  a  century  with  the  name  of  Charlemagne. 

A  revolution  was  at  hand.  The  Franks  were  impatient  under  the  laws 
of  one  man ;  in  vain  had  the  Merovingians  striven  to  re-establish  the 
ancient  state  ;  in  vain  had  they  attempted  to  compose  a  regular  govern* 
ment  out  of  the  wreck  of  the  ancient  world  and  the  elements  of  the  new ; 
their  efforts  had  roused  the  pride  of  the  free  Germans,  who  would  receive 
no  laws  but  from  themselves. 

Always  accustomed  to  have  lance  or  battle-axe  in  hand,  these  people 
only  regarded  their  king  as  the  head  of  the  army.  Everything  tended 
towards  a  separation  of  power  when  Charlemagne,  succeeding  to  Charles 
Martel  and  Pepin,  reunited  it  in  his  own  person,  and  by  ihe  vigour  of 
his  arm  retarded  the  coming  of  the  feudal  age.  He  separated  the  con- 
tending interests,  canying  elsewhere  those  which  struggled  in  the  in* 
terior  of  the  empire.  The  Saxons  and  Sclaves  agitated  the  north,  the 
Greeks  and  Saracens  the  south.    Charles,  like  Napoleon,  made  his 
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I  eTerjwhere  felt ;  he  extended  the  boundaries  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  Franks,  to  the  south  as  far  as  the  Ebro  and  Garigliano,  to  the 
Bor^  as  &>  as  the  Eider  and  Vistula.  He  was  tolerant  in  his  dealings 
vkh  the  people  of  the  south,  but  he  fought  to  exterminatioii  the  bar- 
barians of  the  north,  who  were  always  menacing,  always  ready  for  fresh 
airasioQS.  It  was  thus  he  put  an  end  to  the  migrations  of  these  people, 
and  prepared  the  base  upon  which  modem  society  was  built. 

Tet  Chariemagne  could  not  contemplate  his  work  without  sorrow. 
ffistorj,  like  the  worid,  which  is  the  theatre  of  history,  rests  upon  two 
pdes,  and  the  social  powers  are  ever  revolving  from  one  to  the  other. 
The  requirements  for  order  contend  with  the  requirements  of  inde- 
ptodence  ;  the  tendency  to  centralise  the  strength  of  a  nation,  with  that 
to  disperse  it.  At  the  epoch  of  which  we  are  speaking  men  were 
ngoffous  and  energetic :  tempers  violent,  and  wills  unruly.  The  sword 
ef  Charles  scarcely  kept  them  in  obedience.  It  was  necessary  for  the 
dements  of  society  to  be  completely  changed  ere  a  new  order  of  things 
coold  be  brought  about. 

Charlemagne  was  aware  that  his  work  would  not  survive  him. 
Yaialy  did  he  multiply  the  machinery  of  administration  ;  vainly  did  he 
amplify  it ;  it  was  his  powerful  hand  alone  which  kept  all  in  motion. 
Se»n^  that  his  efforts  towards  civilisation  were  lost  in  the  clamour  of 
arms,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  Church,  as  to  the  only  power  which 
eould  pacify  the  disturbed  spirits  of  men,,  and  oppose  a  barrier  to  the 
oootendin^  interests  of  individuals.  Once  again,  it  was  needful,  ere 
the  Church  could  resume  her  mission  of  peace,  that  she  should  disen- 
g^ge  herself  fi^om  the  feudal  element  with  which  she  was  more  or  less 
eatangledy  abandon  secular  weapons,  and  adorn  herself  with  the  manners 
booming  a  religious  institution.  Charles  therefore  strove  to  restore 
her  to  what  she  had  been.  One  day,  whilst  holding  the  May  court- 
feet  at  Aiz,  surrounded  by  the  nobles  and  the  prelates  of  the  empire,  a 
petition  from  the  Frank  people  was  laid  before  him.  They  demanded 
that  the  clergy  should  be  interdicted  from  serving  in  the  ranks  of  the 
army.  They  reminded  him,  that  whilst  Moses  prayed  with  hands  raised 
towards  heaven,  Israel  had  been  victorious ;  but  that  when  he  lowered 
them  to  earth,  Israel  lost  heart  before  the  enemy.  The  soldiers  declared 
«  that  the  presence  of  the  clergy  in  their  ranks  weakened  their  resolution, 
for  when  they  saw  a  bishop's  blood  flowing,  they  were  discomforted,  and 
general  disorder  ensued  amongst  their  ranks.  The  bishops  were  by  no 
neans  pleased  at  hearing  such  language.  They  well  knew  that,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Franks,  no  honour  equalled  that  gained  by  arms,  and  that 
arms  alone  could  protect  the  riches  of  the  Church  against  the  encroach- 
neots  of  the  laity,  whose  eyes  were  ever  fixed  with  envy  on  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  clergy.  The  laity,  in  their  turn,  sought  to  repudiate  the 
motives  imputed  to  them. 

''Things  dedicated  to  God,  belong  to  God,**  they  said.  ''  They  are 
the  price  of  sin.  It  would  be  sacrilege  to  touch  them  ;  we  would  not  do 
so ;  we  swear  this  before  God,  the  emperor,  and  the  Frank  nation." 

The  emperor,  with  his  usual  caution,  formed  no  hasty  resolution ;  he 
consulted  the  Pope,  reasoned  with  the  bishops,  and  ended  by  making^  a 
statute,  *'  with  the  consent  of  all  the  Franks,^  conformable  to  the  wishes 
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expressed  in  the  petition,  \v'hich  he  had  himself,  in  fact,  caused  to  be 
drawn  up  and  laid  before  him. 

Through  Charlemagne's  correspondence,  and  by  a  careful  study  of  his 
statutes,  we  learn  how  after  restricting  the  clergy  to  their  own  preces- 
sion, he  consolidated  their  unity,  re-estabiished  their  councils,  restored 
their  discipline,  and  protected  learning.  It  is  necessary,  liowever,  to 
use  great  caution  in  making  these  researches. 

Bis  statutes  have  in  general  been  received  (in  the  form  that  they 
have  been  handed  down  to  us)  as  a  futhful  expression  of  the  will  of 
Charlemagne.  Confounding  what  passes  in  an  advanced  state  of  society 
with  that  which  was  done  at  its  cradk,  it  has  been  supposed  that  records 
were  accessible^  that  there  was  a  regular  promulgation  of  them,  and  an 
official  collection  of  laws.  We  feel  some  doubts  as  to  the  legitimacy  of 
looking  upon  things  in  such  a  light.  Our  collection  of  statutes  was 
composed  a  score  of  years  after  the  death  of  Charleraagoe.  It  was  the 
work  of  an  ecclesiastic,  and  not  official  The  materiaiLs  were  collected 
in  the  episcopal  archives.  One  statute  was  made  complete  by  what 
could  be  gathered  from  others.  Of  many  years  not  a  single  document 
remains. 

Then,  again,  let  us  consider  by  whose  hands  they  were  placed  in  the 
episcopal  archives.  Very  probably  by  the  bishops  themselves,  on  their 
return  from  the  court-leets.  WhUst  die  laity  went  off  to  the  wars,  the 
ecclesiastics  either  committed  the  resolutions  of  the  assembly  to  memory, 
or  noted  them  dovm  in  writing,  and  so  returned  to  their  diocese.  Then 
the  question  arises.  Did  they  always  faithfully  record  the  emperor's 
meaning  ?  We  cannot  be  certain  of  it.  ^id  Abbot  Adelgise,  who 
collected  the  statutes,  never  alter  them  ?  We  cannot  say.  He  formed 
his  collection  in  the  same  place,  and  about  the  same  time,  that  the  de- 
cretals of  the  Pope  were  arranged.  May  not  the  author  of  the  one 
have  been  like  that  of  the  other,  the  instrument  of  existing  politics,  and 
may  he  not,  like  him,  have  mixed  the  false  with  the  true  ? 

The  critic  must  always  have  considerable  difficulty  in  convincing  him- 
self— and  perhaps  imperfectly  after  all  his  trouble — that  the  work  which 
bears  the  name  of  Charlemagne  is  indeed  the  faithful  expression  of  that 
prince's  views.  In  any  case  we  cannot  conclude,  with  most  historians 
and  with  Guizot  himself,  from  the  number  of  statutes  relative  to  the  * 
Church  which  have  come  down  to  us,  that  the  registration  of  Charle- 
magne was  greatly  influenced  by  the  eoclesiastics.  We  can  only  deduce  . 
iroiu  this  fact,  that  the  dergy  were  almost  the  only  persons  who  knew 
how  to  write  at  this  period,  and  that  they  were  careful  to  preserve  these 
documents  more  than  others. 

In  studying  the  acts  of  Charlemagne,  we  roust  use  the  same  precau* 
tion  as  in  studying  his  statutes.  One  example  will  be  sufficient  to 
bring  forwai*d,  which  touches  closely  on  our  subject. 

The  question  of  the  coronation  of  the  king  by  the  Bishop,  of  Rome 
effected  all  that  was  most  important  in  the  politics  of  the  age.  Upon 
this  question  hung  the  precedence  of  one  or  other  of  the  two  great 
powers  on  which  Christian  society  rested. 

King  Pepin,  persuaded  by  the  missionary  Wiufiied,  had  received  the 
holy  unction.  A  king  by  right  of  arms,  he  felt  the  necessity  to  have  his 
title  consecrated  by  religion.     Seeing  their  chief  receive  the  holy  unction 
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from  the  liand  of  the  Pope,  the  people  naturally  asked  each  other  if  he 

who  conferred  the  unction  did  not  exercise  a  superiority  ove>  the  king  ? 

They  were  thus  accustomed  to  look  for  a  representative  of  God  upon 

cartli,  a  dispenser  of  terrestrial  crowns,  a  sovereign  judge  of  people  and 

tfarcmes.     Charlemagne,  in  succeeding  him,  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 

ioBov  bis  example.    Thirty  years  elapsed  without  his  coronation  taking 

piaee.      The  day  came,  however,  when  he  last  received  the  unction,  with 

the  imperial  crown,  from  the  hand  of  Pope  Leo  III.     It  was  the  Pope's 

seL     Eginhard  assures  us  Charlemagne  did  not  desire  it,  and  even,  adds 

his  secretary  and  iriend,  declared,  on  his  return  from  the  temple,  that  if  he 

had  divined  ail  that  was  to  take  place,  he  would  not  have  consented.     It 

is  tme  that  a  douht  has  heen  raised,  if  not  as  to  the  veracity  of  Eginhard, 

at  least  as  to  the  sincerity  of  Charles.     It  has  heen  thought  that  there 

was  an  uiid«9tanding  between  the  Pope  and  the  king,  and  that  the  scene 

we  haTe  just  alluded  to  was  but  a  political  show.     We  hesitate  to  acquiesce 

in  the  judgment  of  history.     Our  doubts  proceed  from  two  sources :  first, 

from  thie  notion  we  have  formed  of  Charlemagne's  character;  and,  secondly, 

fro^  his  politics.     The  more  we  have  thought  on  the  subject^  the  more 

does  ^e  eomedy  of  which  historians  have  accused  him  seem  foreign  to  the 

greatness  of  his  character.     The  more  closely  we  have  examined  his 

poiilics,  the  more  thoroughly  do  they  seem  to  us  to  have  been  those  of  a 

Frank  king.     Voltaire  understood  him  very  little,  when  he  blamed  him 

fer  not  transporting  the  seat  of  empire  to  Rome.  Charlemagne's  residence 

was  of  necessity  in  the  heart  of  his  warlike  people,  in  the  centre  of  those 

tribes  which  composed   his  strength.     The  title  of  emperor,  far  from 

devating  their  master,  lessened  him  in  the  eyes  of  these  people.     The 

dironicles  speak  of  mmmiurs  which  arose  amongst  the  Franks  at  the  news 

ef  what  was  passing  in  Rome.     As  to  the  Romans,  Charlemagne  needed 

no  new  title  to  ensure  their  allegiance.  That  of  emperor  would  in  course 

of  time  acquire  an  actual  power,  but  it  had  none  in  itself  when  Charies 

first  received  it.     Political  reasons  counselled  the  Pope  to  do  what  he  did, 

but  they  were  such  as  to  dissuade  Charles  from  submitting  to  an  act  which 

fewered  the  sceptre  before  the  triple  crown.     He  knew  what  he  owed  to 

ho  sword. 

When  feeling  his  end  approaching  and  his  strength  failing,  he  called 
Ids  son  Lords  le  D^bonnaire  to  him,  and  the  nobles  of  the  empire.  The 
erown  was  before  him,  aivl  without  suffering  the  intervention  of  the  Pope 
of  Rom^  he  bade  his  son  place  it  on  his  own  head.  "  Take  my  crown," 
he  said,  **  God  consenting,  and  receive  with  it  the  insignia  of  power.  Son, 
dear  to  God,  to  thy  father,  and  the  nation,  thou  whom  God  has  given  me 
fiir  my  comfort,  tnou  seest  that  my  age  is  great  and  my  life  is  passing 
from  me.  God,  who  vouchsafed  me  the  honour  of  being  bom  a  Frank, 
has  permitted  me  to  rule  with  glory  over  the  paternal  kingdom.  I 
transmit  it  to  thee  in  a  condition  no  less  flourishing  than  when  I  re- 
eeived  it. 

A  ihort  time  after,  he  lay  down  on  his  couch,  received  the  Sacrament, 
and  m armored  sofdy,  **  Father,  into  Thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit." 
TheOy  closing  his  eyes,  his  spirit  fled. 
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^  II. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  Charlemagne's  death  was  spread  abroad,  the 
counts,  barons,  and  bishops  of  all  the  different  countries  which  composed 
the  empire,  set  out  on  the  road  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  each  one  bringing  a 
numerous  retinue  with  him.     These  companies  questioned  each  other  by 
look  and  voice  as  they  met  by  the  way.     "  Are  you  g^ing  to  do  homage 
to  Louis  le  D^bonnaire-— to  submit  again  to  a  yoke  which  you  have  so 
long  home  with  impatience  ?"     They  knew  not  then  what  they  would 
do.     Eveiy  one  turned  to  the  man  whom  Charlemagne  in  the  last  years 
of  his  reign  had  honoured  with  his  marked  confidence.     All  inquired  what 
Count  Wala  would  do.     True,  just,  prudent,  and  undeviating  in  character^ 
they  knew  that  Wala  had  been  the  confidant  of  the  great  prince,  whose 
friend  he  was.     He  tendered  homage  to  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  and  all  the 
nobles  followed  his  example  without  further  hesitation.     The  new  King 
of  the  Franks,  like  his  father,  was  tall  of  stature  ;  his  features  were  weU 
formed  and  handsome  ;  he  was  virtuous,  but  he  needed  stability.     The 
monks,  who  had  educated  him,  had  not  sought  to  develop  firmness  of 
character  so  much  in  him  as  to  imbue  him  with  respect  for  the  Church. 
Thus  it  may  be  said  that  Louis  never  was  a  man.     He  was  timid  in  pre- 
sence of  the  nobles,  anxious  in  presence  of  the  bishops.     No  one  could 
see  him  without  having  respect  for  his  person,  but  his  weakness  was  far 
from  inspiring  confidence.     His  very  first  actions  showed  that,  being  too 
feeble  to  bear  the  sceptre  alone  in  those  difficult  times,  he  would  suffer 
himself  to  become  the  tool  of  his  councillors,  and  ere  long  the  puppet  of 
court  intrigue.     Giving  himself  up  to  the  men  who  had  the  most  influence 
over  him,  Louis  put  away  his  father's  ministers.     Adelhard,  brother  to 
,  Wala,  was  exiled  to  the  isle  of  Noirmoutiers,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Loire. 
Leydrade  and  Wala,   the  friends  of  Charlemagne,  were   banished   to 
monasteries.    Wala  retired  to  that  of  Corbie,  which  had  been  founded  by 
one  of  his  own  family. 

The  arrival  of  such  an  illustrious  personage  was  a  great  event  to  the 
monks,  for  his  renown  had  reached  even  to  their  secluded  dwelling.*  They 
shook  their  heads  doubtfully,  and  asked  each  other  what  place  a  man  of 
rank,  educated  in  courts,  would  take  amongst  men  of  labour  and  austerity 
such  as  they  were  ?  Whilst  discussing  the  matter,  Wala  made  his  appear- 
ance, with  his  easy  manners  and  open  brow.  He  nad  abandoned  the  sword 
and  the  vestments  of  court,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  mix  in  the  ranks 
of  the  monks  donning  the  ''  caracalle,*'  a  sort  of  blouse  worn  by  serfs  and 
monks,  and  seating  himself  at  the  table  of  the  conventual  friars,  sharing 
their  simple  food.  There  was  no  distinction  made,  save  that  as  a  novice 
he  showed  himself  to  be  one  of  the  most  humble  and  submissive  of  the 
brethren.  Ere  long,  nothing  was  heard  but  praises  of  his  virtue.  He  was 
grave,  sedate,  severe  upon  himself,  a  support  to  the  weaker  members,  a 
comforter  to  all.  His  seriousness  was  that  of  a  Christian  who,  learning 
to  know  his  own  heart,  strives  to  live  by  hope.  His  activity  was  that  of 
a  faithful  member  of  the  Church,  who  is  conscious  of  his  responsibility  in 
having  the  care  of  souls.  When  the  monks  knew  and  understood  him, 
they  made  him  their  abbot.  He  had  then  scope  in  the  administration  of 
the  monastery  for  the  exercise  of  those  talents  which  had  once  been  ap- 
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predated  in  a  far  binder  sphere,  and  he  was  well  contented  to  work  in  a  field 
where  he  felt  that  be  could  do  good.  He  neglected  nothing,  did  nothing 
kkewarmljr,  led  the  brethren  faithfully,  taking  care  to  watch  over  the 
pooramong^  them.  He  visited  the  farms,  dependencies  of  the  monastery, 
sad  wbea  he  did  so^  rather  than  put  the  inhabitants  to  an  inconvenience,  he 
often  slept  in  the  fields,  a  furrow  for  his  bed,  and  not  even  a  tent  to  cover 
kiiD.  **  Happy  the  community,"  said  the  monks,  "  whose  fate  it  is  to 
Ive  onder  ^e  patronage  of  a  man  who  unites  in  his  person  so  much 
anpfictty  with  so  much  wisdom  and  virtue  !'* 

Wala's  prases  were  sung  beyond  the  monastery  of  Corbie,  and  were 
edned  in  the  proTinces  of  the  empire. 

Tbe  tranquillity  of  this  religious  life  was  sorely  troubled  by  the  news 
vbifih  reached  them  from  all  quarters,  and  particularly  by  that  which 
cme  from  the  court.     Wala  was  cut  to  the  heart  by  it,  and  he  confided 
In  sorrow  to  the  brethren,  especially  to  hb  faithful  friend  the  monk 
Pecase  Radbert.      *'  A  reign  of  cunning  and  violence/'  he  said,  <'  suc- 
ceeds to  that  of  wisdom  ;  the  foundations  of  society  are  uprooted  ;  au- 
iiaty  usurps  more  and  more  the  place  of  virtue;  the  dregs  of  the  people 
Ift  their  heads  above  honourable  men ;  folly  has  taken  possession  of  the 
empire,  aud  crime  raises  men  to  power.     I  cherished  the  hope  at  one 
tiaie  that  the  nobles,  in  associating  more  with  the  people,  and  in  drawing 
nziks  together,  would  have  opposed  a  barrier  to  tnis  invasion  of  crime, 
hit  I  have  been  bitterly  deceived."     He  then  related  to  his  friends  what 
&e  upright  intentions  of  the  emperor  had  been,  and  how  the  weakness  of 
&  reigning  prince  had  frustrated  them  ;  how  Louis,  having  banished 
iiom  his  court  the  men  whose  genius  he  feared,  had  given  himself  up  by 
tnma  to  the  priests,  who  bad  no  experience  in  the  affairs  of  the  state,  and 
lo  perfidious  ministers,  who  made  him  their  tool.     Charlemagne  loved 
and  reverenced  the  Church,  but  without  abasino"  himself  before  her.  Louis 
vilUngly  allowed  himself  to  become  entangled  amid  the  nets  which  had 
fidlfully  been  laid  for  him.     Pope  Stephen  IV.  repaired  to  France  with 
&ttering  words,  and  on  approaching  the  king,  he  exclaimed,  ''  God  be 
pnised  Ibr  haying  permitted  my  eyes  to  behold  a  second  David !"    Louis 
was  easily  persuaded  that  without  the  Pope's  sanction  he  could  have  no 
light  to  the  title  of  emperor,  and  kneeling  before  him  he  received  the 
holy  nnctiony  and  recognised  the  Church's  authority  to  confer  civil  power. 
Some  imprudent  measures  sufficed  t»  raise  the  nobles,  who  were  already 
ripe  for  insurrection.  They  conducted  themselves  as  independent  of  laws. 
Id  vain  did  the  envoys  of  the  prince  scour  the  various  counties,  as  his 
fiuher's  had  done  but  a  short  time  before ;  they  did  but  represent  the 
weakness  of  Louis  le   D^bonnaire,  whilst  the  latter  had  represented 
Charlemagne.     Everything  hastened  towards  anarchy.     To  avoid  falling 
ioU>  this  extreme,  the  nations  the  farthest  removed  from  the  centre,  sucn 
as  the  inhabitants  of  Aquitaine,  Italy,  and  Bavaria,  had  already  demanded 
of  the  emperor  to  give  them  in  the  person  of  his  sons  kings  who  might 
five  amongst  them  and  maintain  public  order. 

Tbe  news  soon  reached  Corbie  that,  yielding  to  the  desire  of  his  people, 
Louis  had  given  Italy  to  be  governed  by  Lothaire,  the  eldest  of  his  sons, 
whilst  Louis  was  to  have  Germany,  and  Pepin  Aquitaine.  By  this  par- 
litimi  he  had  passed  over  the  rights  of  Bernard,  his  nephew,  to  whom 
Charlemagne  had  willed  the  government  of  Italy.     Bernard  resented 
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this,  but  be  was  tempted  to  court  under  false  pretences,  and  there  made 
prisoner,  having  his  eyes  put  out.  Three  days  later  be  was  found  dead 
in  prison.  This  was  all  perpetrated  without  the  emperor's  knowledge. 
He  was  deeply  distressed  when  he  learned  the  outrage  which  must  hence* 
forth  stain  his  reign.  His  tears  flowed^  and  he  even  thought  of  retiring' 
far  from  men  to  some  solitary  place ;  and  then  he  craved  permission  to 
make  public  confession  of  a  crime  that  was  not  his  own,  on  bended  knee, 
covered  with  sackcloth  and  in  the  garb  of  a  penitent.  Still,  stung  by  re* 
morse,  he  bethought  him  of  his  father's  friends,  who  had  also  beai  those 
of  Bernard.  Addhard  and  Wala  were  therefore  recalled  to  iiis  presence. 
Not  anticipating  this  turn  of  fortune,  the  latter  had  gone  to  found  & 
second  monastery  of  Corbie  in  Saxony,  which  was  to  become  the  nursery 
(tf  northern  civilisation. 

Louis,  although  he  had  removed  Wala  from  his  councils,  had  nerer 
ceased  to  feel  a  niaiked  respect  for  him,  which  seemed  to  promise  ere 
long  to  ripen  into  extreme  confidence.  He  begged  him  to  accompany 
Lothaire  into  Italy,  and  to  direct  him  by  his  good  advice.  The  Abbot  of 
Corbie  thought  it  his  duty  to  obey. 

The  dissolution  of  the  empire,  which  came  to  pass  at  the  dose  of  the 
century,  appeared  imminent.  Perhaps  it  would  even  then  have  been. 
accomplished,  had  the  nations  acted  at  once  upon  the  impulses  which 
agitated  them.  In  the  absence  of  unity  of  action,  all  was  egotism^ 
rivalry,  and  confusion.  Wala  set  out,  resolved  to  do  what  he  could 
towards  pacifying  and  relieving  the  empire. 

III. 

Pascase  Radbekt,  who,  in  an  emphatic  and  confused  style  has  lef^  ua 
a  panegyric  rather  than  a  life  of  Count  Wala,  his  friend,  has  told  us 
little  of  what  Lothaire  did,  aided  by  Wala,  to  re-establish  order  beyond 
the  mountains. 

The  question  upon  which  men's  minds  were  most  divided  was  that  of 
the  limits  of  Church  and  State.  The  bishoprics  and  abbeys  were  here- 
ditary fiefs  which  did  not  die  out,  and  their  domains,,  therefore,  had  never 
ceased  to  increase.  There  were  monasteries  which,  in  less  than  a  century 
after  their  foundation,  possessed  four  or  €tve  thousand  manors  or  farms. 
Whilst  peace  caused  these  establishments  to  flourish,  the  nobles,  im* 
poverished  by  their  military  obligations,  often,  too,  by  disorder  and  super- 
stition, were  accustomed  to  retake  with  the  sword  that  of  which  religioua 
zeal  had  deprived  them.  They  ransomed,  they  pillaged  the  lands  of  the 
Church.  Many  had  obtained  bishoprics  and  abbeys  through  the  leniency 
and  weakness  of  Louis  le  D6bonnaire  as  in  the  time  of  Charles  Martel. 
Louis  had  offended  the  clergy  by  giving  them  these  benefices,  just  as  by 
indulging  the  clergy  he  had  probed  the  nobles.  This  wound  was  stiU 
cankering  when  Wala,  wishing  to  arrest  the  evil,  repaired  to  court»  and 
presenting  himself  before  the  emperor/  strove  to  nerve  him  to  taking  a 
firm  resolve. 

*<  The  public  cause,"  said  Wala,  expressing  himself  in  the  rough  free- 
dom of  the  language  of  the  time,  <'  cannot  support  itself  alone ;  it  rests 
with  the  Church  and  the  military,  the  emperor  should  never  forget  this. 
A  prince  mistakes  his  power  when  he  thinks  that  he  can  confer  the  gifts 
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of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  haty;  and  he  is  no  less  in  emv  when,  giving 
wmn  to  lioleDee,  he  pennits  the  possessions  presented  to  God  to  be  turned 
froB  the  me  of  the  dergy  and  the  poor.  I  am  well  aware  that  it  is  fair 
for  the  Church  to  contribute  to  the  defence  of  the  empire.  What  she 
eof^  to  do  she  will  do;  beware^  however,  of  seizing  by  violence  what 
ihoidd  in  justioe  be  a  vduntary  gift.  Cease,  sire,  from  contaminating 
icfigioiis  matters  with  the  world  by  givmg  Church  benefices  to  your 
Boyiets  ;  be  careful  to  separate  religious  and  secular  concerns,  and  to 
avert  ^e  despmling  of  the  Churdi,  lest  you  bring  upon  you  the  curse  of 
dbe  holy  fothera.'' 

Wala  eoQchided  by  proposing  that  a  tax  should  be  levied  similar  to  the 
''noiie"  of  Charlemagne,  or  corresponding  with  the  ''  gratuitous  gifts" 
which  were  imposed  on  the  clergy  in  times  more  nearly  approaching  our 
own.  His  efforts  were  fruitless.  Like  an  innocent  lamb,  Louis  allowed 
limaelf  to  be  influenced  and  led  by  the  wolves,  who  had  gained  his  con- 
Mmcc,  nnd  were  foremost  in  skill  and  violence  amongst  those  who  ruled 
hbn.  Nothing  could  now  prevent  the  nation  from  splitting  into  two 
fectioBS.  WImo  this  happens,  neither  party  comprehends  the  language 
of  the  other;  the  voice  of  equity  is  lost,  and  he  who  dares  to  advocate  it 
is  repulsed  alike  by  both  factions.  The  emperor  had  had  experience  of 
this  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign  when  he  had  tried  to  act  in  the 
xaanner  he  was  now  advised  to  do.  Wala's  journey  produced  no  good 
iSects ;  he  had  only  succeeded  in  exciting  both  clergy  and  nobles  against 
him.  The  most  inveterate  amongst  them  accused  him  of  inflaming  the 
court,  and  of  being  the  cause  of  all  the  ills  under  which  the  empire 
groaned.  The  ignorant  multitude  were  ready  to  repeat  these  accusations, 
and,  ere  long,  the  very  roan  who  had  once  been  lauded  for  his  wisdom 
nd  justice  was  looked  upon  as  a  man  of  discord  and  a  public  enemy. 
There  was  nothing  left  to  him  but  to  return  to  Corbie  aira  pour  out  his 
BOtTOw  to  the  monks. 

IV. 

Ybt  the  coarse  which  events  took  brought  the  Abbot  of  Corbie  once 
Hioie  before  the  political  world.  These  events  belong  to  general  history. 
Every  one  knows  of  the  marriage  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire  with  Judith  of 
Bavaria,  of  the  birth  of  a  son,  known  under  the  name  of  Charles  the  Bald, 
and  of  the  wars  which  the  empress's  ambition  lighted  between  the  father 
and  his  three  sons  by  a  former  marriage.  Louis  was  urged  to  secure  a 
throne  to  the  young  Prince  Charles,  and  to  give  him  the  very  core  of  the 
empre,  namely,  the  lands  by  the  Rhine,  which,  from  their  position, 
commanded  the  whole  kingdom  of  the  Franks.  These  pretenaons 
ahutned  the  kings  of  Italy,  Germany,  and  Aquitaine.  It  was  reported 
that  Judith's  ambition  for  her  son  went  still  further,  and  that  she  would 
not  be  satisfied  until  she  had  made  him  sole  heir  to  his  father.  Other 
reports  were  current,  the  empress's  virtue  was  doubted,  and  the  legitimacy 
of  Prince  Charles  questioned.  They  went  so  far  as  to  suspect  her  of 
entertaining  a  plot  for  getting  rid  of  the  emperor,  that  she  might  espouse 
her  paramoar.  These  rumours  were  set  about  by  mistrust,  and  were 
augmented  by  hatred. 

The  three  princes,  Lotluure,  Louis,  and  Pepin,  joined  together,  and  rose 
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in  arms  to  protect  their  rights.  Abandoned  by  all,  Louis  le  D^bonnaire 
fell  into  their  bands.  They  had  gained  an  easy  victory,  but  they  could 
not  agree  together  after  their  success,  and  in  this  dilemma  they  turned  to 
Wala, 

^*  Banish  from  the  emperoi^s  councils  the  men  who  deceive  him,'*  he 
replied ;  **  banish  the  adulterous  man  and  woman,  and  with  them  the 
crowd  of  soothsayers  and  diviners  of  dreams,  and  all  who  practise  arts  of 
iniquity.  This  done,  give  up  the  throne  to  your  father;  freed  from  their 
yoke,  he  will  be,  what  he  once  was,  the  best  of  princes." 
"  This  advice  was  as  little  heeded  as  that  which  he  had  given  to  the 
emperor.  The  princes  mistrusted  their  father  no  less  than  each  other, 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  empire  remained  without  a  head.  Disorder 
spread  rapidly  in  all  directions,  and  discontent  broke  out  into  open 
clamour.  Public  opinion  suddenly  changed.  The  throne  was  again  in 
Louis's  hands,  and  his  sons  prostrated  at  his  feet.  Wala  was  exiled  to 
Chilloo.  The  Empress  Judith  and  her  minister  Bernard  dictated  the 
order  to  Louis,  which  consigned  a  man  of  austere  religion,  the  friend  of 
the  King  of  Italy,  and  the  enemy  to  their  politics,  to  prison.  Most  of 
the  emperor's  councillors  were  likewise  banished.  They  would  have 
made  them  suffer  a  harder  fate  had  not  the  kindness  of  Louis  prevailed 
over  their  cruelty. 


The  country  towards  which  the  Abbot  of  Corbie  was  borne  in  no  way . 
resembled  in  the  ninth  century  what  it  does  at  present  The  chroniclers 
of  the  period  speak  of  a  distant  country  remote  and  shrouded  in  mists. 
Cultivation  had  not  then  softened  the  climate  of  Montreux ;  no  towns 
and  villages  clustered  along  the  shore ;  but  few  habitations  were  seen  on 
the  mountains  of  Lavaux.  Wild  plants  grew  luxuriantly  on  the  rocks ; 
hermits  dwelt  in  the  caverns  of  the  mountains  ;  the  monks  of  Hauter^t 
had  not  cultivated  the  declivities  of  D^saley.  Vevey  was  only  a  village 
of  small  importance.  The  memory  of  pnst  revolutions  of  nature  kept 
the  inhabitants  from  establishing  themselves  on  the  immediate  margin  of 
the  lake.  The  story  of  the  disaster  of  Tauretunum  was  told  with  alarm, 
for  the  course  of  the  Rh6ne  had  been  suddenly  interrupted,  and  breaking 
over  its  banks,  and  precipitating  itself  with  fury  into  the  lake,  the  river 
had  washed  away  walls,  village  and  towns  along  the  shore. 

There  was  only  a  chapel  where  now  the  village  of  Montreux  stands, 
but  some  few  habitations  nestled  on  a  ridge  somewhat  higher  up  the 
Alps.  Large  oaks  and  chesnuts  descended  to  Lake  Leman,  where  now 
vineyards  are  planted.  Even  the  rich  valley  of  the  Rh6ne  was  sparely 
inhabited.  The  devastations  of  the  Lombards  and  those  of  the  nobles  of 
the  country  had  driven  the  farmers  up  to  the  higher  Alpine  valleys.  Ex- 
changing au  agricultural  life  for  a  pastoral  one,  their  tribes,  of  Celtic 
origin,  began  to  spread'  out  to  the  sources  of  the  Tomeresse  and  the  cliSk 
of  Saxiema,  and  met  with  the  herds  and  flocks  of  German  tribes  which 
occupied  Gruyere.  Travellers  rarely  took  the  route  through  the  valley 
of  the  Rhdne  to  Italy,  for  the  Simplon  was  not  open,  and  the  pass  of 
St.  Bernard  was  difiBcult  and  full  of  peril.  As  for  the  tower  of  Chillon, 
it  was  looked  upon  as  a  place  of  solitude,  desolation,  and  fear. 

This  was  not  the  impression  the  first  sight  of  the  gloomy  tower  made 
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upon  ihe  Abbot  of  Corbie.  '^  Oh,  beauty,  ancient  ia  tbe  world,  yet  ever 
new  f  cried  St.  Augustine,  after  baying  communed  with  himself,  *'  I  love 
you,  and  I  know  that  I  lore  you.  Thou  art  light,  yoice,  perfume,  nutri- 
ZBeut  to  me,  which  I  taste  m  my  innermost  soul,  where  a  light  bums 
which  has  no  boundary  in  space,  where  I  attach  myself  to  an  object  of 
infinite  goodness  without  ever  being  satiated  by  the  delights  which  the 
possession  of  it  causes  roe.'' 

Like  St.  Augustine,  Wala  believed  in  an  eternal  Word,  which  is  in 
eoDtinaal  communication  with  the  human  soul,  and  his  fiuth  in  God,  the 
inexhaustible  fountain  of  all  consolation,  preserved  him  from  being  cast 
iown.  Like  another  prisoner,*  seven  centuries  later,  he  lived  many  years 
shut  op  within  those  walls.  "  He  received  no  visitor,"  says  his  biographer, 
''save  tbe  angels,  who  know  how  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  an  upright 
man  wherever  he  may  be." 

One  day,  dus  same  writer,  Pascase  Radbert,  succeeded  in  passing  the 
prison  dooTB  of  Chillon.  It  may  be  that  Louis  had  suddenly  remembered 
the  existence  of  Count  Wala,  or  perhaps,  by  his  persevering  solicitations, 
Radbert  bad  obtained  permisrion  to  exchange  a  few  words  with  his 
saperior.  However  this  may  be,  he  appeared  before  Wala  in  his  dungeon, 
and  brought  a  kind  message  to  him  from  the  emperor.  It  will  be 
best  to  give  the  account  of  this  interview  in  his  own  words : 

«  We  were  together  one  day,"  he  said.  "  It  was  a  day  of  happiness 
and  of  sorrow,  for  we  shed  many  tears  both  of  joy  and  bitterness.  Why 
sfaoald  we  not  have  been  happy  ?  Our  consciences  were  clear,  and  we 
were  together.  Why  should  we  not  have  mourned?  He,  whom  I  loved, 
was  in  prison,  and  by  reason  of  his  very  virtues;  he  was  followed,  too,  by 
hatred  and  malice,  avd  was  pasring  his  days  in  the  rigours  of  a  long 
eaptivity.  We  conversed  together,  and  consoled  and  pained  each  other 
by  turns. 

"■  *  Tbe  emperor,'  I  said,  '  wishes  to  set  you  free ;  he  only  requires  you 
to  confess  that  yon  were  in  the  wrong,  that  you  erred  by  an  excess  of 
seal,  and  to  promise  that  you  will  in  future  submit  to  his  most  gracious 
will.     One  word  from  you  will  ensure  your  pardon.' 

**  *  And  this  word,'  he  said,  '  is  it  you  who  would  encourage  me  to 
utter  it  ?  You,  my  friend,  who  know  my  opinions,  do  you  doubt  my 
rectitude  ?  I  thought  that  you  had  come  to  exhort  me  to  persevere  in 
the  combat  for  justice,  but  I  could  never  have  imagined  that  you  would 
seek  to  weaken  my  resolution,  and  to  make  me  avow  what  honour  would 
eondemn. 

**  *  No,'  I  replied, '  I  have  never  doubted  of  your  innocence.  I  only 
ask  jon  to  express  your  regret  and  to  assent.  Your  friends  are  convinced 
that  nothing  more  would  be  needed  to  place  you  not  only  at  liberty,  but 
in  &your  with  the  emperor,  and  in  a  position  superior  to  any  that  you 
have  yet  occupied  in  the  state.  Once  reinstated  in  the  emperor's  favour, 
yon  will  be  able  to  obtain  anything  you  might  like  to  ask  for.' 

"  He  smiled  and  said,  in  a  tone  of  light  irony,  *  You  think,  then,  that 
you  bave  both  the  prince  and  those  who  govern  him  in  your  power ;  but 
have  you  propitiated  the  tribunal  of  Heaven?  How  would  the  Supreme 
Judge  T^pacd  it  were  I  to  bring  a  false  sentence  against  myself — were  I 

*  Bonivard. 
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to  abandon  the  path  of  justice  and  truth  P  Might  not  the  "future  tum 
out  very  differently  to  what  you  expect  P  In  trying  to  fly  firom  tho 
dreariness  of  my  present  life,  and  loading  my  consdenee  with  falsehood, 
might  I  not  only  be  aggravating  my  dangers,  and  be  ezpocnng  myself  to 
a  sentence  of  death  ?  Would  it  not  be  so  when  I  had  condemned  myself 
with  my  own  mouth  ?  Whatever  my  chances  at  the  emperor's  court, 
ought  I,  for  the  sake  of  escaping  these  transitory  pains  and  regaining^ 
vain  honours — ought  I  to  expose  myself  to  eternal  death  by  the  just  decree 
of  God  ?  Would  you  be  the  man  to  counsel  me  to  act  thus  ?  Believe 
me,  my  friend,  we  should  do  better  to  follow  the  path  whi<^  the  grace  o£ 
God  has  pcnnted  out  to  us,  and  to  maintain  our  hearts  firm  in  futh  aiMl 
hope,  that  we  may  hereafter  enter  into  eternal  life !' 

*'  I  was  silent  and  abashed  when  I  heard  Wala  speak  thus.  I  plainly 
saw  that,  careless  as  to  his  own  interests,  his  mind  dwelt  only  on  the 
objects  of  his  ardent  afifection — God,  hts  country,  the  Church,  and  the 
good  of  the  people.  I  saw,  too^  that  he  had  been  actuated  by  the  wisli 
in  all  he  had  done  to  wipe  away  the  stain  from  the  imperial  hcrase  by  re- 
storing the  sons  to  their  ftither,  preserving  unity,  and  by  making  the  oaths 
respected  which  had  been  tendered  to  King  Lothaire. 

*^  During  our  conversation,  the  waves  of  Lake  Leman  were  breaking^ 
against  the  walls  of  the  prison.  Wala  gazed  at  the  agitated  waters* 
Accustomed  to  listen  for  God*s  voice  in  nature,  as  well  aa  in  his  own. 
heart,  he  heard  the  foaming  waves  speak  to  him  of  his  Creator.  Their 
ebb  and  flow  spoke  to  him  of  human  affairs,  of  the  immovability  of  the 
rock  upon  which  Chillon  stood,  and  of  the  security  of  the  man  whom  it 
had  pleased  God  to  place  beyond  the  conflict  of  life.  Impressed  with 
these  thoughts,  a  joyful  expression  beamed  from  iiis  face,  his  brow  was 
open,  and  he  said  to  the  excited  water : 

**  *  Thus  far  shalt  thou  come,  and  against  these  walls  shall  thy  proud 
waves  be.  stayed.' 

*<  Like  the  exile  of  Patmos,  Saint  John,  the  friend  of  Christ,  he  looked 
back  on  past  events,  penetrated  the  veil  of  futurity,  and,  nourished  by  Ae 
Divine  mysteries,  he  seemed  already  to  taste  the  joys  of  Heaven." 

VL 

The  Abbot  of  Corbie  remained  at  Chillon  till  the  three  sons  of  the 
emperor  entered  upon  a  campaign  against  their  father.  Lothaire  was  the 
first  to  rise,  and  Chillon  was  then  deemed  too  near  to  Italy  to  be  a  safe 
retreat  for  a  state  prisoner.  Count  Wala  was  therefore  removed  from  the 
walls  which  had  become  endeared  to  him  by  habit  He  was  hurried 
across  France,  and  thrown  into  a  prison  recently  erected  on  the  island  of 
Noirmoutiers,  at  the  month  of  the  Loire.  He  mid  scarcely  arrived,  when 
the  armies  of  the  King  of  Aquitaine  hastened  to  attempt  the  liberatiou 
of  the  captive. 

Wala  was  once  more  made  to  traverse  the  empire  to  the  abb^y  of 
Fulde,  in  one  of  the  most  remote  districts  of  Germany,  but  he  was  not 
long  permitted  to  rest  here.  Louis  of  Bavaria,  the  emperor's  third  son, 
rose  in  arms,  and  the  enemies  of  Wala,  not  knowing  where  to  send  him 
for  safety,  allowed  him  to  return  to  the  abbey  of  Corbie,  on  condition 
that  he  would  lead  the  simple  life  of  a  monk,  in  submission  to  the  rules  of 
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the  monastery.  Here  even  WaU  did  not  find  that  tranquillity^  which  he 
las  destined  not  again  to  enjoy  on  earth.  No  sooner  had  be  arrived  than 
eBvojs  waited  on  him  firom  die  Pope^  the  emperor's  sons,  and  from  some 
flitfae  principal  nobles.  They  knew  what  be  bad  suffered,  without  any 
good  resulting  from  his  previous  efforts,  but  they  besought  him  not  to 
akodoa  the  sacred  cause.  Wala  rejected  their  entreaiieSy  but  they  told 
Mm  that  their  ordefa  bad  been  to  compel  him  to  repair  to  Lothaire,  should 
penusion  fiaiL  The  court  began  to  fill  with  armed  men,  and  the  monks^ 
Bst  knowii^  what  they  intended  to  do,  were  petrified  with  fear.  Then 
the  delegates  from  the  P<^  threw  themselves  at  Wala'a  feet,  and  con- 
jsred  him  by  all  he  held  most  holy  not  to  reject  the  petition  of  the  father 
of  the  fiuthful,  not  to  abandon  King  Lotbaire,  bis  friend,  in  his  difficult 
pootioQ,  and  not  to  refuse  him  the  support  of  bis  valuable  counsels. 

Wala  was  over-peisuaded.  "  I  submit,"  he  said.  ^I  will  not  be  an 
eample  oi  disobedience  to  the  commands  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome."  A^ 
en^Mnied  by  bis  faithful  friend  Radbert,  he  went  with  the  envoys,  and 
the  journey  was  not  unattended  with  peril.  Armed  men  were  flocking 
Iran  an  parts  towards  the  Rhine,  some  to  range  themselves  around  the 
emperor,  othos  around  the  princes.  These  streams  encountered  oc* 
easionaify,  and  sometimes  came  to  blows.  All  parties  looked  to  the  Pope 
«  a  mediator.  Arrived  on  the  shores  of  the  Rhine,  the  Bishop  of  Rome, 
aeeompaiiied  by  a  large  body  of  ecclesiastics,  amongst  them  R[adbert,  re- 
piiied  to  the  Emperor  Louis. 

The  heads  of  the  Church  were  divided  into  two  parties :  one  invoked, 
tfe  other  objected  to  the  pontifical  intervention.  The  first  encouraged 
Loois  to  reject  it,  the  others  proclaimed  the  Pope  as  sovereign  of 
Mcre^ns,  the  director  of  princes  and  nations.  This  language  was  re- 
I  Bukable  in  an  age  when  the  bishops  of  Rome  had  not  yet  taken  the  high 
I  poafion  to  which  the  necessity  felt  by  the  people  for  a  nrotector  against 
I  noleuee,  and  a  judge  in  their  differences,  afterwards  raised  them.  It  marks 
!  IB  interesdng  point  in  the  course  of  histoiy.  Gregory  hesitated  to 
teeept  the  distinction  which  his  successors  have  thought  so  inseparable 
hm  thar  pomtion  as  Christ^s  representatives  on  earth. 

It  was  not  for  the  Pope  on  this  occasion  to  unravel  the  knots  tied  by 
oUng  polities.  Whilst  be  was  carrying  on  his  task  of  persuasion  in 
&e  iml  tent,  the  work  was  being  accomplished^  by  other  hands  than 
^  The  camps  of  the  contending  factions  approached  each  other.  The 
niters,  now  opposed,  had  fought  in  the  same  ranks  under  Charlemagne, 
and  they  were  drawn  together,  they  ate  and  drank  together,  and  ex- 
^ged  friendly  greetings  as  brothers  in  arms.  It  is  said  gold  had  been 
tertbuted  amongst  them ;  one  thing  is  certain,  the  two  camps  amal« 
gUtttod  into  one,  and  when  Louis  awoke  from  his  dream  of  security,  he 
^ooA  himsdf  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  his  sons.  A  small  number  of 
Uifol  friends  alone  remained  near  bis  person.  ^'  Go,"  he  said — ^'  go. 
I  vodU  have  no  one  lose  a  limb,  still  less  his  life,  for  my  sake."  He  fol- 
Inrs^  them  ere  long,  and  threw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  his  sons. 

^story  has  narrated  subsequent  events.  It  has  spoken  of  Louis's 
csbinesB,  of  his  p^severing  refusal  to  abdicate  the  throne,  of  the  return 
^  popular  feeling  to  his  side,  and  of  the  divisions  amongst  his  sons. 
^«la  tried  in  vain  to  reconcile  the  contending  factions.  Society,  plunged 
agahk  into  aaarchy,  seemed  to  represent  one  of  those  nocturnal  scenes 
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sketch  from  it,  Which  is  far  from  being  the  most  horrible  of  those  con- 
tained in  it,  aiid  jet  we  apprehend  that  this  description  will  arouse  suf- 
ficient sorrow  and  horror  in  every  unhardened  mind. 

The  first  sunbeams  of  the  25th  illumined  one  of  the  most  frightful 
scenes  that  could  be  gazed  upon.  On  all  sides  the  battle-field  was  strewn 
with  the  corpses  of  men  and  horses :  on  the  roads,  in  the  ditches,  streams, 
and  bushes,  on  the  meadows,  dead  men  lay  everywhere  around,  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  Solferino  was  overcast  willi  them  in  the  literal  sense  of 
the  term.  The  fields  ware  desolated,  com  and  muze  trampled  down,  the 
garden  and  field  enclosures  destroyed,  the  meadows  ploughed  up,  and 
everywhere  larger  and  smaller  pools  of  biood  were  visible.  The  villages 
were  deserted,  and  everywhere  displayed  traces  of  musketry,  eannon-balls, 
rockets,  and  shells:  the  walls  were  torn  down  by  balls  whi(^  opened  wide 
breaches,  the  houses  were  gutted,  and  the  walls,  shaken  in  their  founda- 
tions, revealed  wide  rents  ;  the  inhabitants,  who  had  been  concealed  for 
close  on  twenty  hours,  were  beginning  to  leave  the  cellars  one  after  the 
other  in  which  they  had  ^ut  themselves  up  without  light  and  provisions ; 
their  dazed  appearance  proved  the  terror  they  had  been  suffering  from. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Solferino,  and  especially  in  the  churchyard  of 
that  village,  were  piles  of  muskets,  cartouche- boxes,  g^ters,  shakos, 
foraging-caps,  kepis,  belts ;  in  a  word,  every  variety  of  accoutrement,  and 
among  them  were  torn  and  bloodstained  articles  of  clothing  and  broken 
-weapons. 

The  unfortunate  men  who  were  picked  up  during  the  day  were  pale,  with 
pinched  features,  and  utterly  exhausted  :  some,  and  especially  those  who 
were  badly  mutilated,  looked  on  in  apparent  unconsciousness  ;  they  did 
not  understand  what  was  being  said  to  them,  their  eyes  were  fixed  on 
their  saviours,  but  still  they  were  not  unsusceptible  to  their  pain.  Others 
were  restless ;  their  entire  nervous  system  was  shaken,  and  they  quivered 
convulsively.  Those  with  open  wounds,  in  which  gangrene  had  already 
set  in,  were  raging  with  pain :  they  demanded  an  end  to  their  sufferings 
by  a  quick  death,  and  writhed  in  the  last  death-struggle  with  frightfully 
contracted  features. 

At  other  spots  lay  wretched  beings  who  had  not  only  been  struck  by 
bullets  and  splinters  of  shells,  but  whose  limbs  had  also  been  crushed  or 
cut  off  by  the  wheels  of  the  g^ns  that  had  been  driven  over  them.  The 
conical  musket-balls  split  the  bone  in  every  direction,  so  that  the  wound 
caused  by  them  was  extremely  dangerous,  but  the  fragments  of  shell  pro- 
duced equally  painful  fractures  and  greater  internal  injuries.  Splinters  of 
every  description,  pieces  of  bone,  bits  of  clothing,  accoutrements  or  boots, 
earth  and  lumps  of  lead,  rendered  the  wounds  more  dangerous  through 
the  inflammation  they  caused,  and  thus  heightened  the  agony  of  ike 
wounded  men. 

The  man  who  walked  over  this  extensive  theatre  of  the  previous  day's 
action  found  at  every  step,  and  amid  an  incomparable  confusion,  inex- 
pressible despair  and  wretdiedness  in  all  its  forms. 

The  want  of  water  constantly  became  more  felt;  the  itches  were  dried 
np,  the  troops  had  at  the  best  only  an  unhealtliy  marshy  fluid  to  quench 
their  thirst,  and  sentries  were  stationed  at  every  spot  where  there  was  a 
well  with  loaded  muskets,  because  the  water  was  to  be  reserved  for  the 
"wounded.    At  Cavriana  twenty  thousand  artillery  and  cavalxy  horses 
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vere  watered  for  two  days  al  a  swamp  that  cootiuoed  pestiferous  water. 
Hioee  liderksa  bones,  which  ran  about  the  whole  night  wounded,  now 
dragged  tiiemaelTes  up  to  the  groups  of  other  hofaes,  as  if  they  wished  to 
request  assistance  of  them,  and  they  were  at  times  killed  with  a  bullet 
One  of  diese  noble  animals,  splendidly  caparisoned,  came  up  to  a  French 
detachment:  the  portmanteau,  which  was  still  securely  nstened  to  the 
aiddJe,  contained  lett^s  and  other  articles,  proving  that  the  horse  be- 
loDged  to  the  bniTe  Prince  von  Isenbnig.  A  search  was  made  amon^ 
the  dead,  and  the  Austrian  prince  was  at  length  found  among  the  dead 
bodies,  wounded  and  senseless  from  loss  of  blood  ;  but  the  French  sur- 
geoDS  soceeeded,  after  great  exertion,  in  recalling  him  to  life,  and  he  was 
afaie  to  return  to  hh  family,  when  the  latter,  as  they  had  received  no 
newa  of  him,  had  already  put  on  mourning. 

On  the  faces  of  many  of  the  dead  soldiers  an  expression  of  peace  was 
poeeiptihie ;  it  was  with  those  who  fdl  dead  at  the  first  shot;  but  a  great 
■nmber  boie  traces  of  the  death-stn:^gle,  with  their  stiff  outstretched 
finbs,  bodBes  covered  with  lead-.coloured  spots,  their  hands  dug  into  the 
grownd,  tiieir  moustaches  standing  up  like  a  brush,  and  a  dark  smile 
playtng  round  their  lips  and  clenched  teeth. 

Three  days  and  three  nights  were  employed  in  burying  the  dead  who 
isy  an  ^be  field  of  battle;*  but  on  this  extensive  plain  many  were  hidden 
in  the  ditches  and  furrows,  or  concealed  by  bushes  and  other  iiregularities 
o£  the  ground,  and  conid  not  be  found  till  afterwards,  and  all  these 
eorpses^  as  well  as  the  dead  horses,  had  impregnated  the  atmosphere  with 
poiaoBOfis  exhalations.  In  the  French  army  a  certun  nunober  of  men  per 
company  was  tM  off  to  seek  and  bury  the  dead,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  men 
of  the  same  corps  did  so  for  their  comrades  in  arms :  they  recorded  the 
BCBiber  found  on  the  effects  of  each  slain  man,  and  then,  with  the  help  of 
Idrad  Lombardese  peasants,  laid  the  body,  dressed  as  it  was,  in  a  common 
pit.  Unhappily,  it  may  be  assumed  that  in  the  haste  with  which  tins 
opemtion  was  aocomplisned,  and  through  the  carelessness  or  callous  neglect 
of  these  peasants,  a  living  man  was  now  and  Uien  interred  with  the  dead. 
The  orders,  money,  watches,  letters,  and  documents^found  on  the  person 
of  the  officers  were  removed  irom  the  dead,  and  eventually  sent  to  their 
^Dilies :  hut,  with  such  a  number  of  corpses  as  was  buried  here,  it  was 
not  always  ponible  to  perform  this  duty  £sithfully. 

A  son,  the  darling  of  his  parents,  whom  a  tender  mother  had  brought 
np  and  fostered  through  many  year^  and  who  had  been  terrified  at  his 
d%htest  attack  of  illness ;  a  smart  officer,  bebved  by  his  family,  who  had 
left  wife  and  children  at  home  ;  a  young  soldier,  who  had  bidden  adieu 
to  his  bride  at  home,  and  all  these  men  who  had  a  mother,  sisters,  or  aged 
fotfaer  at  home— -hoe  they  now  lay  in  the  mud,  in  the  dust,  and  bathed 
in  their  Uood,  their  masculine  handsome  fooes  not  to  be  recognised,  for 
the  eoen j's  hidlets  or  sabre  had  not  spared  them :  they  suffered  and  died, 
aad  thdr  bodies,  so  long  the  object  6i  affectionate  caie,  now  blackened, 
swcrflen,  and  mutilated,  were  tluown  just  as  they  w«re  into  a  hurriedly 
dii^  gmre^  only  covered  with  a  few  shovekfbl  of  lioM  and  earth,  and  the 

*  Three  weeks  sf  ter  the  24th  of  June,  1859,  dead  soldiers  belonging  to  both 
trmies  were  still  found  at  different  spots  on  the  battle-field.  The  assertion  that 
theSSdtorJuDesnflloed  to  carry  away  and  place  under  shelter  sti  the  wounded, 
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birds  of  prey  will  not  spare  their  hands  and  feet  when  they  peer  out 
through  the  washing  away  of  the  mould.  True,  the  workmen  will  come 
again  to  pile  up  the  earth  or  erect  a  wooden  cross,  but  that  will  be  all ! 

The  French  hospital  staff  continued  to  have  the  wounded  collected,  and 
they  were  removed  to  the  field  lazarettos  on  mules,  in  litters,  or  on  cacolets; 
thence  they  were  transferred  to  the  villages  or  hamlets  nearest  to  the  spot 
where  they  had  fallen  or  had  been  found.  In  these  villages  temporary 
field  hospitals  had  been  made  in  the  churches  and  convents,  in  the  houses, 
on  the  public  squares,  in  court-yards,  in  the  streets  and  promenades,  in 
short,  at  every  convenient  spot.  In  tliis  way  a  great  number  of  wounded 
were  provided  for  at  Carpenedolo,  Castel  Gheffi'edo,  Medoli,  Guidizzolo, 
Volta,  and  all  the  surrounding  villages,  but  the  great  majority  was  at 
Castigiione,  whither  the  less  severely  wounded  had  already  crawled  on 
foot. 

Thither  proceeded  a  long  train  of  vehicles  belonging  to  the  hospital 
stafi^,  loaded  with  soldiers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and  officers  of  every 
grade,  and  in  a  strange  medley  of  cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery  ;  they 
were  all  blood-stained,  exhausted,  ragged,  and  dusty ;  then  came  mules 
at  a  smart  trot,  whose  restless  movements  drew  shrieks  of  pain  from  the 
unfortunate  sufferers  at  every  step.  One  had  a  leg  smashed,  whicli 
seemed  almost  separated  from  the  body,  so  that  the  slightest  jolting  of  the 
waggon  caused  him  fresh  agony  ;  another  had  his  arm  broken,  and  sup- 
ported it  with  the  other  unbroken  one ;  the  stick  of  a  Congreve  rocket 
had  passed  through  a  corporal's  arm,  he  drew  it  out  himself,  and  using  it 
as  a  crutch,  attempted  to  crawl  to  Castiglione.  Many  of  these  wounded 
died  on  the  road,  and  their  corpses  were  laid  by  the  side  of  the  road, 
where  they  were  ultimately  buried. 

From  Castiglione  the  wounded  were  to  be  removed  to  the  hospitals  of 
Brescia,  Cremona,  Bergamo,  and  Milan,  where  they  would  find  more 
regular  attention,  and  amputations  would  be  undertaken.  As,  however, 
the  Austrians  in  their  retreat  had  seized  all  the  vehicles  belonging  to  the 
country  people,  and  the  French  means  of  transport  were  not  equal  to  the 
number  of  wounded,  they  were  obliged  to  wait  two  or  three  days  before 
they  could  be  carried  to  Castiglione,  which  place  was  already  crowded. 
Thiff  whole  town  was  metamorphosed  into  one  spacious  improvised  hos- 
pital, both  for  French  and  Austrians ;  during  the  Friday  the  head- 
quarters lazaretto  was  prepared  here,  the  lint  cases  were  opened,  and  ap- 
paratus and  surgical  instruments  were  got  in  readiness  ;  the  inhabitants 
readily  gave  up  all  the  blankets,  sheets,  paillasses,  and  mattresses  they 
could  spare. 

During  the  25th,  26th,  and  27th,  the  death-struggles  and  sufferings 
were  awful.  The  wounds,  rendered  worse  by  the  heat,  dust,  and  want  of 
water  and  attention,  constantly  grew  more  painful ;  mephitic  exhalations 
poisoned  the  atmosphere,  in  spite  of  the  laudable  exertions  of  the  hospital 
staff  to  keep  the  localities  converted  into  lazarettos  in  good  condition  ;  the 
growing  want  of  assistants,  nurses,  and  servants  grew  every  moment 
more  evident,  for  the  baggage-trains  arriving  at  Castiglione  brought 
fresh  loads  of  wounded  every  quarter  of  an  hour.  However  great  was 
the  activity  displayed  by  a  surgeon-major,  and  two  or  three  other  persons, 
who  organised  the  regular  transports  to  Brescia  with  carts  drawn  by  oxen ; 
however  praiseworthy  the  zeal  of  the  inhabitants  of  Brescia,  who  came 
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vtth  vehicles  to  fetch  away  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  to  whom  the  officers 
were  chiefly  entrnsted,  fewer  trains  left  than  arrived,  and  overcrowding 
was  continually  augmented. 

On  the  stone  floors  of  the  hospitals  and  convents  of  Castiglione,  people 
of  all  nations,  French  and  Arabs,  Germans  and  Sclavons,  were  laid  down 
sUe  hy  side ;  many  of  the  persons  temporarily  placed  in  the  comer  of  a 
^apei  had  not  the  strength  left  to  move,  or  could  not  stir  in  the  con- 
fined space.  Cmses,  imprecations,  and  yells  echoed  in  the  sacred 
hmldings.  ^  Ah,  sir,  how  I  am  suffering  V*  one  of  these  wretches  said 
to  the  author.  '*  We  are  given  up,  we  are  left  to  die  in  misery,  and  yet 
we  foaght  so  hravely."  In  spite  of  the  fatigue  they  had  endured,  in  spite 
of  deepless  nights,  they  could  not  now  enjoy  rest ;  in  their  desperation 
ihey  appealed  for  the  help  of  a  surgeon,  or  struck  out  wildly  around,  until 
tetanus  and  death  put  an  end  to  their  sufferings. 

Although  every  house  had  become  a  lodging  for  the  wounded,  and 
every  £uni]y  had  quite  enough  to  do  in  nursing  the  officers  they  had  taken 
n,  M.  Dunant  succeeded,  on  the  following  Tuesday  morning,  in  collecting 
a  certain  number  of  women,  who  did  their  utmost  in  helping  to  nurse  the 
patients ;  amputations  and  other  operations  were  no  longer  the  sole  object; 
it  was  necessary  to  give  food  and  drink  to  men  who  would  otherwise  die 
of  hanger  and  thirst,  bind  up  their  wounds,  or  wash  their  bleeding  bodies, 
which  were  coated  with  mud  and  vermin,  and  all  this  must  be  done  amid 
poisoDons  exhalations,  the  cries  and  moans  of  the  sufferers,  and  in  a 
stifling  heat.  The  nucleus  of  such  a  body  of  volunteers  was  soon  formed, 
and  the  Lombardese  women  hurried  to  those  who  yelled  the  loudest, 
although  they  were  not  always  the  worst  M.  Dunant,  for  his  part,  tried 
as  iar  as  was  possible  to  organise  the  assistance  in  that  quarter  of  the 
town  where  it  was  most  needed,  and  took  special  charge  of  one  of  the 
ehnrches  of  Castiglione,  situated  on  an  eminence  on  the  left  hand  as  you 
come  firom  Brescia,  and  called  the  Chiesa  Maggiore.  Upwards  of  five 
hundred  soldiers  were  collected  here^  and  at  the  least  one  hundred  more 
ky  in  front  of  the  church,  on  straw  and  under  clothes,  which  had  been  put 
up  to  keep  off  the  sunbeams. 

The  norsery^omeu  went  about  from  one  to  the  other  with  their  jugs 
and  pails,  filled  with  clean  water  to  quench  thirst  or  moisten  wounds. 
Some  of  these  improvised  hospital  attendants  were  pretty  young  girts : 
their  gentleness  and  kindness,  their  sweet  sympathising  tear-laden  eyes, 
as  well  as  their  attentive  care,  effected  much  in,  at  any  rate,  raising  the 
moral  courage  of  the  patients.  The  town*boys  came  and  went,  carrying 
to  the  chorch  puis,  jugs,  and  watering-pots  full  of  water  from  the  nearest 
well.  This  was  followed  by  a  distribution  of  broth  and  soup,  large  quan- 
tities of  which  the  hospital  staff  had  to  supply.  Enormous  bales  of  lint 
were  set  down  here  and  there,  so  that  every  man  might  take  what  he 
wanted,  but  there  was  a  sad  want  of  bandages,  linen,  and  shirts :  the  re- 
sources of  the  small  town,  through  which  the  Austrian  army  had  marched, 
were  so  reduced  that  it  was  impossible  to  procure  the  most  trifling 
artides.  Still  M.  Dunant  contrived  to  obtain  some  few  clean  sheets  by 
tiie  help  of  the  worthy  women,  who  brought  in  all  their  linen,  and  on 
the  Monday  morning  he  sent  off  his  coachman  to  Brescia  to  procure  a 
Iresh  stock.  He  returned  a  few  hours  later  with  the  enUre  carriage 
loaded  with  sheets,  sponges,  linen,  ribbons,  pins,  cigars  and  tobacco, 

vol..  LIV.  T 
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camofQiles,  mallows,  elder-flowere,  ocaiigea»  sugar,  and  lemoi^,  which 
rendered  it  possible  to  give  the  voooded  a  mtaeh^demed  and  refreBhiog 
glass  of  lemonade,  to  wash  their  wounds  with  an  eatraet  of  mallows,  to 
put  on  warm  poultices,  and  chaoge  ^e  bandages  more  frequently. 

During  this  time  the  volunteer  corps  had  been  veiii£orced  1;^  several 
recruits.  An  old  naval  officer  and  two  £ngltsh  touriets  came  into  the 
chiurch  through  curiosity,  and  wera  retained  there  almost  per  fonce ;  two 
other  Englishmen  expressed  a  wish  to  assist,  and  distriibiitod  eigans  prin- 
cipally among  the  Austrians.  In  addition  to  these,  an  Italian  abbe, 
three  or  four  curious  travellers,  a  journalist  of  Paris,  who  eventually 
undertook  the  management  of  a  neighbouring  church,  and,  lastly,  several 
officers  of  the  division  left  in  Castiglione,  lent  a  hand  in  waiting  on  the 
patients.  One  of  these  officers,  however,  was  soon  taken  ill  through  the 
awful  effect  of  the  scenes,  and  the  other  volunteers  gradually  retreated, 
because  they  could  not  endure  the  sight  of  these  sufierings,  which  they 
were  so  little  able  to  alleviate ;  the  ahbe  also  followed  their  example,  but 
returoed,-  in  order,  with  a  very  polite  attention,  to  hold  aromatic  herbs 
and  smelling-salts  under  the  nose  of  the  workers.  A  youag  French 
tourist,  affected  by  the  sight  of  these  human  remains,  suddenly  burst  into 
tears;  a  merchant  from  Neufehatel  during  two  days  bandaged  the 
wounded,  and  wrote  the  last  letters  for  the  dying  to  their  relatives:  it 
was  found  necessary  for  his  own  sake  to  moderate  his  aeai,  as  well  as  the 
sympathising  excitement  of  a  Belgian,  which  attained  sack  a  piteh  that 
fears  were  eaterteined  lest  he  slMuld  be  attacked  by  fever,  ttB  was  the 
ease  with  a  sub-lieutenant  who  came  from  Milan  to  join  liis  corps,  and 
was  taken  ill  in  the  church. 

Several  soldiers  belonging  to  the  division  left  in  the  town  also  ex- 
pressed their  readiness  to  attend  on  their  comrades,  but  they,  too^  were 
unable  to  endure  a  scene  which  bowed  down  their  moral  courage  and  so 
greatly  excited  their  imagination.  A  eorporal  of  the  Ek^^neers,  who  had 
been  wounded  at  Magenta,  and  returned  to  his  ccnrps  before  he  had  re» 
covered,  having  two  days  of  his  fiirlough  stiii  left,  accompanied  M. 
Dunant  to  the  wounded,  and  assisted  him,  although  he  fainted  twioe. 
The  purveyor  sent  to  Castiglione  at  length  permitted  the  oonvaleseent 
and  their  Austrian  suigeons  to  wait  on  the  patients.  A  German  surgeon, 
who  had  purposely  remained  on  the  field  of  batde  in  order  to  bandage 
his  wounded  countrymen,  offered  nmilar  services  to  the  enemy's  armyi 
and  in  recognition  of  his  servioes  he  was  allowed  to  rejoin  the  Austrians 
at  Mantua  three  days  after. 

But  enough  of  these  horrors.  Let  us  mention  in  conclusion,  howev^, 
that  the  highly  respected  author  adds  to  his  affecting  descriptions  soaie 
very  sensible  advice  as  to  the  better  provision  for  the  wounded.  We  have 
no  space  here  to  enter  into  this  portion  of  his  work,  b«t  we  confidently 
recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  all  the  amy  and  navy  surgeons,  m 
trust  that  the  initiative  taken  by  M.  Dunant  may  lead  to  a  fuller  investi* 
gation  of  this  most  important  subject.  Such  information  seems  to  be 
much  needed  at  the  present  time  in  America,  if  we  may  believe  what  we 
read  in  the  papers  about  the  wounded  after  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  and 
which  is  perhaps  only  inferior  in  atrocity  to  the  report  given  us  of  the 
field  of  Solferino,  for  whidi  we  are  indebted  to  the  philuithiopy  of  M. 
Dunant. 
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Fob  one  person  that  believes,  and  for  two  that  speak  with  reserve  upon 
ibe  quesdon  of  belief  in  ghosts,  there  are  ten  that  treat  bo  serious  a 
natter  with  ridicule,  scoro,  or  contempt  This  is  not  philosophical ;  bnt 
we  mie  not  all  phikMophfira,  and  the  world  must  be  taken  as  it  is.  A 
dever  Fren<^  writer — M.  Kardee — puts  this  oft-debated  question  upon 
an  at  once  intelligible  and  £ur  basis,  CDncluding  that  he  who  believes 
in  God  believes  in  his  own  soul,  and,  further,  that  that  soul  exists  after 
death,  .the  next  question  to  solve  is,  can  the  disembodied  spirit  communi- 
cate with  fieah  P  Why  not  ?  says  M.  ELardec.  What  is  man  but  an 
JaftpriaoDed  soul  ?  Shall  not  the  free  spirit  talk  with  the  captive,  as  a 
£re«  man  with  a  prisoner  ?  Since  it  is  admitted  that  the  soul  survives,  is 
it  rational  to  oondude  that  the  affections  die  ?  Since  the  souls  are  every- 
wheie,  is  it  not  natural  that  the  soul  that  loved  us  should  desire  to  be 
near  ?  Since,  in  life,  it  directed  its  own  corporal  movements,  can  it  not» 
in  harmony  with  another  soul,  still  united  with  the  body,  borrow  from 
this  living'  frame  the  power  te  render  its  thoughts  intelligible  ? 

The  viewa  here  expounded  arill  remind  the  reader  of  the  "  Physical 
Theory  of  Another  Life,**  by  Isaac  Taylor,  the  author  of  the  ''  Natural 
History  of  Enthnsiasra,"  and  «  writer  well  known  for  his  remarkable 
powers  of  thonght,  united  to  great  earnestness  in  the  cause  of  evangelical 
xeligion.  Mr.  Taylor's  views  admit  alike  both  the  power  and  freedom  of 
action  of  spiritual  existences  upon  physical  principles  elaborately  evolved, 
hot  he  does  not  go  so  far  as  to  expound  the  power  of  language  being 
^ven  to  spints  ;  as  to  the  permanence  of  the  affections  in  Heaven,  that 
ie  admitted  by  iJie  generality  of  divines  as  deducible  from  the  evidences 
ef  Holy  Writ  That  the  free  spirit  should  be  among  us,  or  have  the 
power  to  visit  us,  must  depend  upon  a  very  lai^ely  accumulated  testi- 
OMSoj.  Mr.  Taylor's  theory  is  in  fiivour  of  such  intercommunication ;  it 
i%  indeed,  more  easy  to  admit  the  fact  than  to  contradict  it  Lastly, 
that  such  a  disembodied  spirit  may,  when  in  hiffmony  with  another  soul 
still  united  with  the  body — ^that  is  to  say,  when  a  person  is  in  such  a 
eondition  as  is  essential  to  communication  with  the  spirits  of  the  other 
world — ^borrow  from  this  living  frame  the  power  to  render  its  thoughts 
intdiigU»le,  is  not  so  comprehensible  as  if  it  were  said  that  it  should,  by 
Boeh  a  harmony,  place  the  embodied  soul  in  those  relations  to  the  disem- 
bodied 5onl,  whicm  will  enable  it  to  establbh  a  communication  between 
the  two — the  impresBicm  being  that  that  communication  is  established 
tbrongh  the  medium  of  the  vocal  organs  and  in  the  ordinary  language  of 
the  8|nritiial  and  corporeal  parties  concerned.  The  necessity  for  such 
■oooditions  is  the  probable  reason  for  the  rarity  of  the  phenomenon,  and  it 
is  a  wise  arrangement  of  Providence  that  it  should  be  ^  Cor  the  daily 
affidiB  of  life  would  be  sadly  interfered  with  if  exposed  to  so  serious  a 
aental  disarrangement  as  the  interference  of  spiritual  existences.  Such 
phenomena  are  apparently  only  permissible,  or  the  power  is  only  availed 

*  Strange  Things  Among  tJj.     By  H.  Spicer,  Author  of  "  Old  Styles's." 
Oiapman  and  HaB. 
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of  when  some  object  is  to  be  gained ;  such  as  decorous  burial,  the  mani* 
festation  of  affection,  the  correction  of  error,  falsehood,  or  dishonesty,  the 
punishment  of  crime,  or  for  some  other  wise  purpose. 

M.  Kardec,  admitting  the  &ct8  as  above,  places  his  opponents  upon 
the  horns  of  this  dilemma :  That  the  being  which  thinks  within  us  during 
life  cannot  think  after  death.  That,  if  it  does,  it  thinks  no  more  of  those 
it  loTcd.  That,  if  it  thinks  of  them,  it  does  not  desire  communication. 
That,  though  it  be  everywhere,  it  cannot  be  beside  us.  That,  if  it  be  be- 
side us,  it  cannot  communicate  its  presence.  That,  owing  to  its  fluid  form, 
it  cannot  act  upon  inert  substances.  That,  if  it  can  act  upon  inert  sub* 
stances,  it  cannot  act  upon  an  intelligible  being. 

The  modus  operandi  of  spiritual  beings  in  their  communications  with 
embodied  spirits  has  never  yet  been  satisfactorily  explained.  This  is  in 
great  part  owing  to  the  connexion  never  having  been  as  yet  philoso- 
phically studied.  Such  communications  have  hitherto  generally  occurred 
among  those  who  were  unprepared,  taken  by  surprise,  alarmed,  or  even 
disbelievers.  Were  persons  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  idea  of  the  pos- 
sible communication  between  spiritual  and  bodily  existences,  they  would 
feel  no  more  dismay  at  the  extraordinary  incident  than  they  would  at  any 
other  daily  occurrence  of  life.  They  would  then  study  the  mode  and 
manner  in  which  that  communication  is  established,  and  great  additional 
light  would  gradually  be  thrown  upon  the  most  mysterious  phenomena  in 
nature. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  adversaries  of  <' spiritualism"  tell  the  believers 
that  it  rests  with  them  to  prove  the  reality  of  the  manifestations.  They 
do  so  both  by  feet  and  argument.  If,  after  this,, they  will  admit  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other— if  they  deny  what  other  eyes  have  beheld,  because 
they  themselves  have  not  seen  it— it  is  for  them  to  prove  that  all  accu- 
mulated evidence  is  false,  that  all  reasoning  on  the  subject  is  illogical, 
and  that  the  facts  adduced  are  impossible.  Those  who  are  prepared  to 
do  so  are  likewise  prepared  to  lay  down  limits  to  natural  or  physical 
agencies,  as  well  as  to  the  power  or  sufferance  of  the  Creator. 

Mr.  Spicer  has  been  sneered  at — the  inevitable  mode  of  argument 
adopted  in  discussing  this  mysterious  topic — for  the  work  now  before  us; 
and  his  introduction  of  discussions  upon  many  of  what  have  been  con- 
sidered by  some  as  modem  or  renovated  modes  of  manifestation  of  spirits, 
as  table-turning,  spirit-rapping,  spirit- writing,  and  media  of  all  kinds  and 
descriptions,  may,  to  superficial  readers,  justify,  to  a  certain  extent,  such 
a  mode  of  treatment ;  but  the  fact  is  that  Mr.  Spicer  treats  the  whole 
subject  in  a  perfectly  philosophical  spirit :  he  is  ireither  dogmatical  for, 
or  wilfully  opposed  to,  any  possible  explanation  of  incidents;  he  carefully 
distinguishes  the  hallucinations  of  a  diseased  brain,  the  morbid  quickening 
of  the  senses,  the  effects  of  impulse  and  impression,  and  the  cases  that 
defy  analysis,  from  the  better-attested  cases  of  intercommunication  with 
the  spirits  of  the  departing  or  of  the  departed ;  and  with  regard  to  other 
less  reputable  phenomena,  he  contents  himself  with  pointing  out  the  in- 
sufficiency of  the  modes  of  explanation  hitherto  suggested,  whibt  he 
neither  defends  by  open  argument  or  by  implication  the  scenes  of  foUy 
and  profanity  to  which  the  practices  of  so-called  **  modern  spiritualism,' 
which  has  little  or  no  reference  to  true  "  spiritualism,"  have  given  rise. 

His  chief  labour  has  been  to  accumulate  instances,  selecting  those  that 
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ne  best  attested.  We  will  refer  at  first  to  examples  of  intercommunica- 
tion with  departing  spirits,  of  which  soTeral  remarkable  instances  are 
given : 

Ahhoo^h  (says  onr  author)  our  ghost-seers,  as  a  rule,  are,  as  has  been 
Boted,  persons  of  sensitive  and  impressionable  nature — we  have  apparent 
iastanoes  to  the  contrarv — and,  among  the  rest,  a  noticeable  one  in  the  [lerson 

of  the  gallant  Colonel  M ,  who  perished,  with  a  party  of  his  men,  in  the 

kneaiable  burning  of  a  transport,  on  her  way  to  the  Crimea. 

M (with  whom  the  writer  was  well  acquainted)  was  a  man  of  the  coolest 

aove,  of  the  most  imperturbable  self-possession.  It  was  his  habit  to  sit  up 
reading  in  the  chamb^  of  his  invalid  wife,  afler  the  latter  had  retired  to  beo. 

One  night,  Mrs.  M having  fallen  asleep,  the  door  opened,  and  her  maid, 

Loey,  who  had  been  sent  home  ill,  to  the  charge  of  her  friends,  a  few  days 
before,  entered  the  room.  Perfectly  conscious  as  he  declared,  from  the  first, 
Ifcat  the  object  he  beheld  was  no  longer  of  this  world,  the  steady  soldier  fixed 
Mm  eyes  on  ^e  apparition,  careful  only  to  catch  its  every  movement,  and  im- 
press the  unexpected  scene  with  accuracy  on  his  memory.  The  figure  moved 
ibwly  to  the  side  of  the  bed, — gazed  with  a  sad  and  wistful  expression  on  the 
keeper's  &ce— and  then,  as  though  reluctantly,  died  away  into  the  gloom. 

Colonel  M then  awoke  his  wife,  and  related  what  had  occurred.  Together 

dMj  noted  the  precise  moment  of  the  vision.  It  proved  to  be  that  at  which 
the  poor  girl  had  breathed  her  last,  murmuring  her  mistress's  name. 

Here  18  another,  in  which  the  object  of  the  visitation  is  more  manifest : 

Having  laid  it  down,  herein-before,  as  a  wholesome  rule,  not  to  lay  too 
mnch  stress  upon  the  well-strung  nervous  system  of  our  heroes  and  heroines, 
it  shall  be  simpiv  stated,  on  authority  of  many  years*  acquaintance,  that  Mrs. 

D poesesaed  a  serene,  cheerful  temper,  and  a  peculiarly  calm  and  steadfast 

mind. 

When,  ^Y^  yean  ance,  this  lad^  became  a  widow,  it  pleased  the  brother  of 
her  husband  to  dispute  the  dispositions  of  the  latter's  will — a  proceeding  the 
more  annoying  as  the  provision  made  for  the  widow  was  already  extremely 
moderate,     ultimately,  an  appeal  was  made  to  Chancery.    The  suit  lasted 

three  years,  and  caused  Mrs.  D the  utmost  vexation  and  anxiety ;  when, 

at  length,  Uie  law,  finding  those  claims  indisputable  which  should  never  have 
been  Sooted,  decided  in  her  favour. 

Some  short  time  after  this,  Mrs.  D was  residing  in  L Place, 

Brigjitoo.     A  fnend.  Miss  F ^  usually  shared  her  bedroom.    Both  were 

Ijmg  awake  one  morning,  about  eight  o'clock,  when  Mrs.  D ,  with  some 

snprise,  saw  her  friend  rise  up  suddenly  in  bed,  claso  her  hands,  and  sink 
bacK  on  the  pillow,  apparently  m  a  profound  sleep,  dtranse  as  seemed  the 
oovement,  it  was  so  evident  to  Mrs.  D—  that  her  friend  was  really  in  a 
tmnquil  slomber,  that  she  made  no  efibrt  to  disturb  her. 

A  minute  had  scarceljf  elapsed,  when  the  door  auietly  opened,  and  there 
nemed  to  enter  a  figure  winch  she  was  convinced  was  supematmral.  She 
describes  her  feelings  with  careful  minuteness.  Her  impressions,  as  she  after- 
wards remembered  them,  had  not  the  slightest  admixture  of  fear.  She  was 
coBScions  of  a  reverential  awe,  such  as  might  well  possess  the  witness  of  a  re- 
vdation  so  far  removed  from  the  acceptea  laws  of  nature — united  with  a  feel- 
ing of  intense  curiosity  as  to  the  object  of  the  apparition. 

Gfiding  through  the  subdued  light,  the  fi^re  had  all  the  appearance,  gait, 
and  manner  of  heir  deceased  husSind ;  until,  passing  through  the  room,  and 
nddng  dovrn  into  an  arm-chair  that  stood  nearly  opnosite  her  bed,  turned 

dj^tlr  aside,  the  figure  presented  its  profile*  and  Mrs.  D instantly  recog- 

msed  her  connexion,  ana  late  opponent,  Mr.  W.  D at  that  time  residing 

in  the  north.  No  sooner  had  the  mysterious  visitor  sat  down,  than  he  raised 
hii  hands  clasped,  as  if  in  passionate  entreaty — but,  though  the  spectral  lips 
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appeared  to  moYe  as  in  hurmony  with  the  gesture,  no  sound  was  and3)le. 
Three  times  the  hands  were  litted  in  the  same  earnest  manner;  then  the 
figure  rose,  and  retired  as  slowly  as  it  came. 

Some  nervous  reaction  followed  its  disappearance,  for  Mrs.  D 's  maid, 

appearing  a  minute  or  two  later,  found  her  mistress  trembling  violently,  and 
much  agrtated.    If  eyertheksff,  she  quickly  reined  her  self-possession,  and 

calmly  nslated  what  she  had  witnessed  both  to  Miss  F and  the  maid ;  tt&e 

former  being  unable  to  recal  anything  unusual,  and  only  knowing  that  eAie 
had  fallen  asleep  affsin,  contntry  to  her  own  intention. 

The  suceeedins  day  was  cold  and  stormy,  and  neither  of  the  friends  quitted 
the  house.  In  vie  evenrnff  some  neighbours  cdled.  As  they  were  taking 
leave,  one  of  the  party  suddenly  inquired : 

"  By-the-by,  have  you  had  any  recent  news  from  tiie  north  ?    A  rumoor 

has  reached  us,  I  hardly  know  how,  that  Mr.  W.  D is  dangerously  ili-^ 

some  say  ^mg,  even — but  it  is  only  report— dead." 

*'He  is  dead,*'  said  Mrs.  D ■,  quietly.     "  He  died  this  morning  at  eigbt 

o^dock." 

"You  have  a  telegram  ?*'  ' 

"Ton  shall  hear." 

And  Mrs.  D related  her  stcry  to  her  wondering  fnends. 

As  quickly  as  news  could  reach  Brighton,  she  received  intimation  of  Mr. 
B 's  death,  at  the  hour  of  the  vision.  ^ 

A  singular  and  suggestive  statement  is,  that  the  scene  witnessed  by  Mrs* 

D at  Brighton,  was  being  enacted  in  the  death-chamber  of  l^ir.  W. 

D ,  hundreds  of  miles  distant.    His  mind  wandered  somewhat,  as  the  end 

drew  near,  but  ^rpetuaUy  returned  to  the  subject  of  the  unha[^y  litieatian. 

Mistakmg  his  sister  for  Mrs.  D ^  he  addressed  to  her  the  most  fervent 

entreaties  for  pardon,  avowing  hift  bitter  regret,  condemning  his  own  injustice 
said  covtttousness^  and  declaring  that  he  could  not  die  in  peace,  without  her 
forgiveness.  Three  times  the  dying  man  had  raised  his  hands  in  the  manner 
she  had  noticed,  and  so  ezjHred. 

The  possibilit}'  of  spiritual  appearances  being  conceded  upon  the  testi- 
mony of  a  vast  body  of  well-attested  facts  accumulating  from  the  eariiest 
periods  at  which  records  are  extant,  as  well  from  the  log^al  deductions 
derived  from  spiritual  existence  of  any  kind,  it  is  open  to  us  to  admit  that 
while  we  can  understand  such  spiritual  exiatencea  beeoming  visible  and. 
manifest  to  us  under  certain  circumstances,  we  cannot  at  the  same  time 
so  readily  admit  the  spiritual  existence  of  clothe*  and  garments,  or,  m 
other  words,  of  things  that  never  had  life  in  them.*  This  part  of  the 
phenomena  in  question  is  utterly  beyond  oinr  comprehension.  We  give, 
however,  a  story  curiously  illustrative  of  the  point  in  question  as  differ- 
ing from  what  is  usually  presented,  in  instances  of  the  kind,  with  the 
authcur'a  remMka  upon  &e  bearing  of  these  diflWenoes.  No  little  ad- 
ditional intoest  is  imparted  to  thia  incident  from  the  partiea,  although 
only  alluded  to  by  initials,  being- very  generally  known — personally  so  to 
tiie  reviewer : 

One  monuBg^  some  years  since^  the  lady  of  a  distinguished  London 

physician  was  in  bed.  at  her  house  u»  P Street.  It  was  dayli^t,  and  she 

was  broad  awake.    The  door  opened,  but  Lady  C- — y  concluding  it  was  her 

*  Soice  writing  the  above,  we  find  that  the  making  of  so  simple  a  suggestion 
has  been  claimed  as  a  discovery  by  Mr.  George  Cruikshank  and  Mr.  Hain 
Friswell.  We  hasten  at  once  to  grantr  them  all  possible  ]>recedence.  They  are 
both  humorous  antagonists  to  belief  in  ghosts,  but  their  humour  is  sometlmea 
very  grim  and  not  a  little  dogmatic,  when  they  argue  that  belief  in  ghosts  may 
be  evil  in  itselt 
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enterin^y  cBd  Boi  nam  ber  head,  mitil  a  remarktble-lookifig  figure^  pass- 
mg  between  her  bed  and  tiie  window^  walked  up  to  die  firepb^,  when,  re- 

inted  in  the  mirror  which  hung  abore*  Lady  G recognised  the  leatuiea 

ef  ber  stepeon.  Dr.  J.  C ,  then  attached  to  a  foreign  embawy.    He  wore 

a  loog  nignt-dreas,  and  earned  iK»nethiDg  on  his  arm. " 

'-  Good  Heavens !    Is  that  you,  J ,  and  in  that  dress  ?"  cried  Lady 

C ^  in  ber  first  surprise. 

Tbe  figure  tamed  slowly  round,  and  she  then  became  aware  that  the  object 
he  carried  was  a  dead  child ;  the  body  beinz  swathed  round  and  round  in  a 

br^ge  Indian  searf  of  remarkable  workmanship,  which  Lady  C had  pre- 

SBted  to  Mrs.  J.  C         orfthe  eve  of  her  departure. 

As  sbe  gazed,  die  outlines  of  the  fibres  became  indistinct,  luyisible ;  yanish- 
ii^  in  tbe  grey  li^t,  or  blencBng  with  the  familiar  objects  in  the  room. 

l^adfy  C— —  neither  fainted  nor  shrieked,  nor  even  rang  the  bell.  She  lay 
bac^  floid  tbongbt  the  matter  over,  resolving  to  mention  it  to  no  one  until  the 
teiizm  oTber  husband,  then  absent  in  attendance  on  an  illustrious  household. 
ffis  experience  would  decide  whether  her  physical  health  offered  any  solution 
ef  tbe  phenomenon.  As  for  its  being  a  dream,  it  may  be  taken  as  an  accepted 
&et  diat,  iliongb  nobody  is  conscious  of  ilte  act  of  going  to  sleep,  everybody 
knows  by  the  sadden  change  of  scenery,  by  the  snapping  of^tiie  chain  of 
Choi^bt,  Arc.  &C.,  when  he  has  been  sleeping. 

Very  shortly  after.  Sir  J returned  home.     On  hearing  the  story,  he 

■omematelj  looked  at  the  tongue  that  related  such  wonders,  and  likewise  felt 
Us  lad^s  pnlse.^  Both  organs  perfbct.  Of  her  nerves  he  had  seen  proof. 
TowJinig  Teracrty,  she  was  truth  itself.  AH  his  skill  could  devise  nothing 
better  than  a  recommendation  to  patience,  and  to  see  what  came  of  it.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  day  and  hour  were  noted  down,  and  the  next  advices  from 
T awaited  with  more  than  usual  interest. 

At  length  tbejr  came.    Birr  J.  C infbrmed  his  father  that  their  child,  an 

oidy  one,  had  died  on  such  a  day  (that  of  the  apparition),  and  that  his  wife, 
aoxiooB  that  it  should  be  laid  to  rest  in  the  land  of  its  birth,  had  begged  that 
it  might  be  forwarded  by  the  next  homeward  ship.  In  due  course,  it  arrived, 
eoib^med,  but  enclosed  in  a  coffin  so  much  larger  than  was  required  for  the 
tiny  occupant,  that  the  intervening  space  had  to  be  filled  up  with  clothes,  &c., 
Iriifle  tiie  In&n  scarf  had  been  wound,  in  many  folds,  around  the  child's 
body. 

In  fidthfally  quoting  incidents  of  this  nature,  not  usually  provocative  of 
metilmenty  the  mention  of  some  absurd  feature — ^such  as  tne  appearance  of 
Dr.  J.  C—- —  in  a  costume  which  was  certainly  not  that  in  which  he  walked 
abroad,  has  often  tended  to  discourage  serious  discussion,  and  that  close  pur- 
suit of  alight  dues  which  might  ultimateTy  reveal  the  positive  action  of  some 
fixed  law.  It  would,  for  example,  be  interesting,  and  pertinent  to  the  inquiry, 
to  learn  by  minute  comparison,  whether,  at  the  precise  instant  of  the  vision, 
the  details  of  appearance,  costume,  manner,  occupation,  &c.,  were  perfectly 
identical.  In  the  majesty  of  reliable  cases,  the  spectrum  is  presented  under 
l&e  ipnse  most  faaailiar  to  the  seer — ^the  inference  being  that  the  latter's  brain 
had  by  fiar  the  larger  share  in  the  production  of  the  image.  But  in  the 
instanca  last  adduc^  this  rule  did  not  prevail ;  the  extemu  aspect  was  not 
fiuniSar.     A  figure  in  a  nightdress,  bearing  a  poor  dead  child,  might  indeed 

hare  moved  alxmt  the  house  atT ,  and  no  doubt  did  so,  but  by  something 

more  than  imagination  and  the  work  of  Ismiliar  ideas,  must  Lady  C % 

mind  have  possessed  itself  of  that  unlikely  image. 

It  is  as  though  the  mind  were  permitted  to  project  itself  for  an  instant  into 
tbe  actual  scene  to  which  it  points,  and  to  come  back,  enriched  with  direct 
and  tme  intelligence,  yet  ignorant  of  the  process  by  which  it  had  been  ob- 
tained ;  a  sort  of  reflex  action,  in  fhct,  somewhat  resembling  that  described 
by  Sir  Charies  Bdl  and  others,  as  existing  in  the  corporal  frame,  in  relation 
to  tbe  independent  action  of  the  sensational  and  motor  nerves. 
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The  following  10  one  of  that  class  of  ghost-stories  which  are  the  least 
encumbered  with  incredible  or  impossible  accessories,  and  it  derives  ad- 
ditional importance  from  being  narrated  by  a  clear-headed  man,  a  sceptic 
and  a  disbeliever.  It  is,  in  fact,  no  doubt  owing  to  the  very  circum- 
stances of  the  hard  philosophic  turn  of  the  attestor's  mind  that  we  have 
the  details  less  encumbered  with  those  absurdities  which  are  often  added 
under  the  influence  of  terror,  or  of  an  excited  imagination: 

It  appears  that,  the  conversation  having  taken  a  psychological  turn,  the 
elder  gentleman  had  been  plainly  asked  whether  or  no  he  believed  that 
si)irit8  could  appear.  Instead  of  replying,  as  had  been  confidently  expected, 
with  a  couple  of  negative  monosyllables  and  a  little  sarcasm,  he  made  some 
hesitating  answer,  and,  moreover,  betrayed  such  unwonted  agitation,  that  the 
questioner  hastened  to  change  the  subject.    He  was,  however,  stopped. 

"  Nephew,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  earnestly,  "you  have  touched  upon  a 
theme  very  painful  to  me — more  so  than  you  can  well  understand ;  still,  I  am 
not  altogether  unwilling  to  converse  upon  it ;  and  perhaps  the  doing  so  may 
somewhat  lessen  the  melancholy  impression  I  have  conceived  from  a  circum- 
stance that  lately  befcl  me.  Yes,  I  will  tell  it  you ;  but  do  not  interrupt  me 
with  either  doubts,  suggestions,  or  queries.  All  this  I  have  already  done  for 
myself. 

"  You  know,  well  enough,  that  I  am  not  a  man  given  to  fandes.  I  have  a 
dull  habit  of  regarding  things  as  they  a/re^  not  as  they  may  possibly  be.  I 
ignore  probabilities,  and  hate  hypotheses.  The  facts  of  the  world  I  have  found 
numerous  enough  to  deal  with,  let  alone  contingencies.  I  make  this  confes- 
sion, not  for  the  sake  of  argument,  but  simply  to  enable  you  the  better  to 
appreciate  what  I  am  going  to  tell. 

"You  have  been  long  aware  of  the  estrangement  between  my  brother 
George  and  myself.  It  matters  not  for  the  cause.  Blame,  I  am  afraid, 
attached  to  both  of  us.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  remind  you  that  we  parted, 
ten  years  ago,  in  aneer ;  and  that,  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  last  year,  we 
neither  saw  each  other,  nor  held  intercourse  of  any  kind. 

"  One  night,  last  December,  I  had  gone  to  bed,  as  usual,  about  eleyea 
o'clock,  and  had,  I  ima^ne,  fallen  asleep  at  once ;  for  I  remembered  nothing 
after  getting  into  bed,  till  I  was  awakened  by  something  that  seemed  to  be 
lying  across  my  feet  at  the  bottom  of  the  bed.  Supposing  that  it  was  Brush, 
my  doff,  who  did  sometimes  gain  surreptitious  entrance  into  my  room  at  night, 
I  called  to  him,  and  bade  him  get  down. 

"  As  my  speaking  produced  no  effect,  I  sat  up  to  see  what  it  was  that  had 
disturbed  me.  I  do  not  know  if  you  will  understand  what  I  mean  by  seeing 
in  the  dark.    Let  me  explain. 

"If  you  go  into  a  totally  dark  room,  where  there  happens  to  be  a  pure 
white  object,  you  will,  after  a  time,  know  in  what  part  of  the  room  it  is;,  and, 
if  ;^ou  are  patient,  you  will  soon  be  able  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other 
articles.  Again,  if  you  are  in  the  dark,  and  an  object  of  lieht  colour  is  near 
you,  however  minuto,  it  will  in  a  few  moments  become  visible.  You  yourself 
are  in  darkness,  yet  you  see.  The  object  of  your  vision  sheds  no  light  on  other 
bodies,  however  near.  It  is  merely  self-illuminating.  So  it  was  with  me.  I 
could  not  see  the  posts  of  my  bed,  nor  the  window,  nor  my  own  hand  ;  and 
yet  I  saw  that  a  man  was  lying  across  my  feet,  with  his  face  turned 
towards  me! 

"  I  have  more  than  once  asked  myself  how  it  was  I  did  not  conclude  him  to 
be  a  robber.  No  such  idea  crossed  my  mind.  I  was  not  alarmed.  Still,  I 
made  no  effort  to  move,  or  question  the  intruder ;  and  it  was  assuredly  from 
no  superstitious  feeling,  for  the  thought  of  anything  preternatural  never  oc- 
curred to  me  until  the  figure  raised  itself  up  on  one  arm,  and  showed  me  dis- 
tinctly the  countenance  of  my  brother  George.    Then^  I  own,  I  felt  awe* 
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fltridEen — ^as  in  the  preaence  of  something  beyond  our  comprehension.  I  knew 
tbat  the  spirit  of  the  desd  was  before  me. 

**  I  had  not,  as  I  have  said,  seen  George  for  ten  years.  The  once  fiimillar 
&ce  was  again  before  my  eyes,  showing  just  the  chance  that  period  most  hare 
B^e.  The  faint  halo  which  seemed  to  encircle  the  figure  made  perfectly 
visble  the  lines  on  his  face,  and  tne  hair  streaked  with  grey.  I  saw  him  gaze 
earaestlj  on  me,  and  noticed  his  lips  move,  as  though  he  strove  to  speak.  At 
the  moment  I  fdl  back  on  my  pillow,  and  darkness  shut  him  from  my  sight. 

**  After  lying  a.minuteor  two  to  collect  myself,  I  rose,  noted  the  hour,  and, 
fiar  greater  ^xtainty,  knocked  at  my  servant's  door  and  inquired  the  time.  I 
£d  ao  ibr  the  sake  of  securing  additional  evidence  that  I  had  not  been  in  a 
dream. 

**  The  precaution  was  scarcely  necessary.  I  awoke,  next  morning,  with  a 
dear  remembrance  of  all  that  had  transpired ;  and  my  first  act  was  to  write 
to  my  brother,  asking  him  if  anvthing  had  occurred  to  him,  and  (filled,  too 
late,  with  the  love  I  had  before  felt  for  him)  asked  him  td  forgive  my  part  in 
oar  qaarrel,  and  come  and  see  me. 

"Alas  1  he  was  past  earthly  reconciliation.  He  had,  indeed,  expired  on  the 
niglit  his  spirit  visited  me.  And,  nephew,  at  ten  minutes  before  the  time  I 
had  noted  down,  George  had  lifted  himselif  faintly  from  the  pillow,  and,  sup- 
porting his  head  on  his  hand,  asked  for  his  ^  dear  brother  John.*  '* 

It  may  be  as  well  to  add  that  Mr.  **  Hare"  (the  name  by  which  the  friend 
who  supplied  this  incident  desires  to  be  known)  furnbhed  the  most  sufficing 
verifications  of  the  fact  related. 

Our  notice  of  Mr.  Spicer's  work  would  be  very  incomplete  without  an 
instance  of  intercommunication  with  departed  as  well  as  with  departing 
spirits: 

We  arrive  now  at  one  of  those  inexplicable  occurrences  which,  examined 
to  iheax  source,  afibrd  us  no  alternative  but  to  believe  either  that  gentlemen 
of  high  character  and  honourable  position  have  united  in  the  invention  and 
disKmination  of  a  gross  falsehood,  or  that  something  that  may  fairly  be  called 
pceternatnral  has  really  and  truly  been  presented  to  our  generation. 

For  several  years  past,  singular  rumours  have  got  abroad,  from  time  to 
time,  relative  to  an  old  family-seat  near  F ,  Somersetshire,  which,  how- 
ever, despite  its  reputation,  has  never,  up  to  the  present  moment,  been  with- 
oni  occupants.  The  circumstance  most  frequently  associated  with  the  rumours 
aforesaid,  was  that,  on  almost  every  night,  at  twelve  o^clock,  something  that 
was  invisible  entered  a  certain  corridor  at  one  end,  and  passed  out  at  the 
ollber.  It  mattered  not  to  the  mysterious  intruder  tcho  might  be  witnesses  of 
ih&  midnight  progress.  Almost  as  regularly  as  ni^ht  succeeded  day,  the 
strange  sound  recurred,  and  was  preciselv  that  which  would  have^  been  oc- 
casioned by  a  lady,  wearing  the  high-heefed  shoes  of  a  former  period,  and  a 
fbll  nlk  dress,  sweeping  through  the  corridor.  Nothing  was  ever  ^^^if,— and 
the  impression  product  by  hearing  the  approach,  the  passing,  and  withdrawal 
of  the  visitor  with  perfect  distinctness,  while  the  companion-sense  was  shut, 
was  described  as  most  extraordinaiy. 

It  was  but  a  day  or  two  since,  that  the  brother  of  the  writer  chanced  to 
meet  at  dinner  one  of  ^e  more  recent  ear-witnesses  of  this  certainly  most  re- 
markable phenomenon,  and,  with  the  sanction  of  the  latter,  the  adventure 
shall  be  given  nearly  in  his  own  words. 

"I  was  visiting,  about  two  years  ago,  at  a  friend's  house,  a  few  miles  from 

F J  when  my  attention  was  attracted,  one  day  at  dinner,  to  a  conversation 

that  was  going  on,  having  reference  to  the  haunted  character  of  B— • 

House,  near  F .    The  subject  seemed  to  interest  the  speakers  so  much, 

that  I  begged  to  be  informed  of  the  details,  and  learned  that  a  particuhir 
corridor  of  the  mansion  in  question  was,  every  night,  at  twelve  o'clock,  the 
i  of  an  occurrence  that  had  hitherto  defied  all  explanation.    One  of  the 
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putj  bad  htmaelf  been  a  Tisitor  at  B House,  and,  being  sceptical  and 

devoid  of  fear,  requested  permission  to  keep  vigil  in  the  baimted  gallery.  Me 
did  so,  witnessed  the  phenomenon,  and  ^  nothing  on  earth,^  he  frankly  owned, 
^  wonld  induce  aiie  to  repeat  the  expeixraeBt'  He  then  recounted  to  me 
certain  cb-cam8tancel^  which  agreed  so  nearij  with  what  I  myself  subsequently 
witnessed,  that  it  will  be  better  to  narrate  tbem  from  the  direct  evi^nce  of 
my  own  aetonisfaed  senses. 

"  My  curiosity  bemg  greatly  increased  by  the  manifest  belief  accorded  by* 
tkoee  present  to  this  gentleman's  story,  I  obtained  an  introdncdon  to  the 

family  of  B House,  and  received  firom  them  a  ready  permission  to  fiass  a 

night)  or  more,  if  necessary,  in  the  haunted  corridor.  I  was  at  full  liberty, 
moreover,  to  select  any  companion  I  chose,  for  the  adventure,  and  I  accord- 
ingly invited  an  old  friend,  Mr.  W.  K ,  who  happened  to  be  shootimg  in 

the  neighboorlioody  to  accompany  me. 

"  K i  like  myself  was  oispoBed  to  incredulity  in  such  matters ;  he  had 

never  seen  anything  of  the  sort  before,  and  was  positively  assured  either  that 
*  nothing  unusual  would  occur  on  the  night  when  two  such  sentries  were  on 
duty,  or  tiiat  we  sfaoold  have  no  great  difficnity  in  tracing  the  phenomenon 
to  a  fleshly  souree. 

"The  family  at  B— -—  happened  at  this  period  to  be  from  home,  bat 
authority  having  been  given  us  to  make  any  arrangements  we  pleased,  K 
and  I  proceeded  to  the  mansion,  intending,  at  all  events,  to  devote  two  nights 
to  the  experiment.    It  will  be  seen  that  tikis  part  of  the  plan  was  not  strictly 
carried  out ! 

"  We  dined  early,  at  five  o'clock,  and  in  order  to  make  certain  of  the  clear- 
ness of  our  heads,  drank  nothing  but  a  little  table-beer.  We  had  then  six 
hours  before  us ;  but,  resolved  to  lose  no  chance,  we  took  up  our  position  at 
once  in  the  haunted  corridor.    It  was  of  considerable  length,  with  a  door  at 

each  extreouty,  and  one  or  two  at  the  side.    My  friend  K is  a  good 

piquet  player,  and  as  our  wateh  was  to  be  a  prolon^d  one,  and  it  was 
extremely  desirable  to  keep  ourselves  well  on  the  alert,  it  was  agreed  to  tike 
some  cards  with  ua. 

"  Combining  business  with  pleasure,  we  placed  our  card-table  so  as  coi»- 
pletely  to  barricade  the  passage ;  our  two  chairs  exaetly  filling  up  the  space 
that  remained,  so  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  mortal  creature  to  press 
through  without  disturbing  ua.  In  addition  to  tms,  we  placed  two  lighted 
candles  on  the  ground  near  the  wall,  at  two  or  three  feet  from  the  tabfe,  on 
the  side  from  which  the  mysterious  footsteps  always  came.  Finally,  we  placed 
two  revolvers  and  two  life-preservers  on  the  table. 

"  These  precautions  taken,  we  commenced  our  game,  and  played  with  vary- 
ing success  till  about  eleven  o'clodk.  At  thai  time,  growing  a  little  tired  of 
piquet,  we  ofaanged  the  game  to  ^cart6»  and  played  until  the  house-dodk 
sounded  midnight.  Mechanically  we  dropped  our  cards,  and  looked  along  the 
dim  corridor.  JS'o  sounds,  however,  followed,  and  aiier  pausing  a  minute  or 
two,  we  resumed  the  game,  which  chanced  to  be  near  its  conclusion. 

** '  I  say,  it's  nonsense  utting  up^*  yawned  K ;  *  this  thing  never  comeSf 

you  know,  after  twelve.    What  do  you  say  ?    After  this  game  V 

"  I  looked  at  my  watch,  wUeh  I  had  takoEi  the  precaution  to  set  by  the 
church  dodc,  as  we  entered  the  village.  By  this  it  appeared  that  the  house- 
dock  was  fast.    It  wanted  yet  three  minutes  of  the  hour.    Pointing  out  the 

mistake  to  K ,  I  proposed  that  we  should,  by  all  means,  wait  another  tea 

minutes. 

"  The  words  were  not  &irly  out  of  my  mouth,  when  the  door  at  the  end 
seemed  to  open  and  reckse.  This  time  the  cards  literally  dropped  from  our 
hands,  for,  though  nothing  could  be  seen,  the  conviction  was  growing,  on 
both  our  nunds,  that  something  had  entered.  We  were  soon  more  fully  con- 
vinced of  it.  The  silence  was  broken  by  a  twping  sounds  such  as  would  be 
caused  b    a  light  person,  wearing  high-heeled  shoes,  quistly  coming  towards 
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as  up  the  g&Dery,  each  step,  as  it  approached,  soondln^  more  distinct  than 
the  last ;  ezactlj,  in  fact,  as  -woold  be  the  case  nnder  ordinary  drcmnstances. 
It  was  a  firm  and  regidar  tnad — flight,  yet  determined — ^and  it  was  accom- 
panied hj  a  sonnd  between  a  sweep,  a  rustle,  and  a  whistle,  not  comparable 
to  aDTthmg  but  the  brushing  of  a  fluff  silken  dress  against  the  walls ! 

*'  Uow  K and  I  looked  as  the  sounds  advanced  as  it  were  to  storm  us, 

I  win  not  pretend  to  saj.  I  confess  I  was,  for  the  moment,  petrified  with 
amazement,  and  ndther  of  us,  I  befiere,  moved  hand  or  foot.  On—on — om 
— came  the  tap  and  rustle ;  thej  reached  the  lighted  candles  on  the  floor, 
paased  them,  not  eren  disturbing  the  flame,  then  the  tapping  ceased,  but  Uie 
mirinble  alken  robe  seemed  to  brush  the  wall  on  both  sides,  on  a  level  with 
aar  heads,  then  the  tap]Hng  recommenced  on  the  oiA^r  side  the  table,  and  so, 
mae&agf  made  its  eadt  at  the  other  door ! ! 

**  As  ftir  making  any  use  of  oar  revolvers  or  life-preservers,  the  idea  never 
onee  oeeaned  to  either  of  us.  There  was  not  even  a  shadow  at  which  to 
stoke;  it waa aoimd alooflL 

**  I  fed  that  any  attempt  to  explain  thiastrange  phenomenon  at  once  to  my 
own  fiatiafitrtiflgi  and  that  of  others,  would  be  perfectly  futile.  I  must  o£ 
neeessitj  content  myself  with  simply  narrating  the  fact  as  it  occurred,  and  as 
it  had  been,  and  probably  may  yet  be,  witnessed  by  many  others,  as  little  pre- 

dSi^wsed  as  my  flriend  JL and  I  to  be  made  the  dope  of  any  hmnan 

artifice. 

*'  I  may  mention  that,  on  one  occaaon,  it  dianced  that  a  nurse  in  the 
fanDy  bad  to  pass  through  the  corridor  about  the  hour  of  twelve,  carrying, 
or  rather  leadmg,  a  fittle  girl  wio  was  deaf  and  dumb.  As  the  sounds  paaseS, 
the  child  appeared  to  shrink  back  in  the  utmost  alarm,  struggling  and  moan- 
ing to  get  away,  nor  could  she  ever  be  induced  to  enter  the  conridor  again, 
vithoat  evindng  the  same  violent  terror." 

The  aoiy  alight  eonection  that  we  would  humbly  venture  to  make  in 
tkia  stoty  is,  that  the  raiSng  of  the  spiritual  body  may  have  been  mis* 
taken  Ibr  tbit  of  si&en  gaHrments,  but  then  the  power  in  sudi  a  spintafll 
cnmoe  to  tap  or  produee  andible  aonnda  is  equal)y  incomprehensible  in 
the  present  state  of  dbe  inquiry. 

Ajad  here  we  must  perforce  quit  this  entertaining  volume.  Mr.  Spicer 
has  added  obobj  remaikable  instanees  of  the  supernatural  to  those  already 
accomniatedy  and  be  has  discussed  diem  in  a  very  fair  and  philosophy 
Mrit^  as  macdi  opposed  to  exeessive  credulity  or  supcrsUtion  on  the  one 
land,  as  it  is  ta  superficiBl  denuneiatioD  on  the  other.  Much,  however, 
lemaiDs  to  he  done  ete  correct  and  satisfiictory  infoenees  can  be  drawn 
irom  these  eztraordinaiy  phenomena.  It  is,  in  the  mean  timcy.  something 
to  hate  token  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
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BY  W.  BBODIE. 

IV. 
CAPTAIN  ILBTTLS  AXD  THE  INSURANCE  AGENT. 

"  The  rest  ov  the  jurney  we  had  considerable  good  chances.  We 
wur  one  ov  the  fust  steamers  as  had  begun  tu  run  the  season,  so  we  loaded 
up  bewtiful,  and  whan  we  cum  tu  New  Orleans  thar  wurn't  a  vessel  the 
whole  season  arter  as  had  done  a  better  stroke  or  bisness  on  a  trip  thaa 
we'd  done  that  one.  But  the  owner  ov  that  cotton  as  I  spoke  about,  he 
didn't  turn  up  at  all ;  wall,  we  didn't  know  what  tu  dn,  so  the  captin  he 
jist  sell'd  ov  it,  seein'  as  prices  was  pretty  high,  apd  he  puts  the  money 
tu  bank,  and  he  advertises  some  three  times,  but  nivir  havin'  axed  the 
name  of  the  plantashun,  we  didn't  in  course  know  tu  tell  whar  we'd 
shipped  it,  and  I'd  furgot  the  overseer's  name  clean. 

**  *  This  trip  we  ain't  done  that  bad  neether,  Bill/  says  the  captin  tu 
me,  about  a  week  arter  we'd  cum  to  New  Orleans ;  '  but  I  guess  we 
most  du  summut  better  yet  afore  we  leaves  this  and  dars  tu  go  tu  home. 
Now,  I've  got  a  plan,  a  rael  New  England  one,  and  ye  must  help  me  tu 
put  it  through.'  *  Anythin'  in  raisin,'  says  I,  *  to  sarve  i/ew  I'll  du.' 
But  I  was  a  thinkin'  all  the  time  ov  sarvin'  myself  too,  if  I  on'y  could. 
*  That's  jist  what  I  expected  ov  ye.  Bill,'  says  the  captin.  '  I've  bien  and 
'sured  this  boat  considerable  high,  so  if  anybody  axes  if  the  boat's  a  new 
one,  jist  ye  give  'em  a  evasive  answer,  'cause  the  decks  is  new  like,  and 
there's  no  need  a  tellin'  ov  'em  as  this  boat  wur  made  up  ov  the  ingines 
OY  the  Fairt/  Qtieen^  and  her  hull  new  planked  and  decked,  et  ceterar, 
seein'  as  the  builder  ain't  bien  and  put  it  in  the  ship's  papers.'  '  Sure,' 
says  I,  *  and  it  ain't  supposable  as  they'd  guess  the  Frairee  Bird  wur 
made  ov  her  noways,  beein',  as  she  is,  a'most  a  half  longer,  and  clean  new 
cabin  fittins?'  Oist  so,'  said  the  captin.  'Now,  toe-night,  arter  the 
'surance  agint's  bien  aboard — and  whan  he  du  cum  see  ye  treat  ov  him 
hansum ;  give  him  the  best  of  eveiythin',  and  plenty  tu  drink,  mind  that 
— then  ye'U  put  out  a  little  in  the  stream.  There's  a  many  ships'  a  leaving 
and  mayhap  one  on  'em  might  run  intu  yer,  so  look  out.  Du  ye  under- 
stand T  '  Yes,'  says  I ;  '  reckin  I  du^  '  Jist  so,'  says  the  captin ;  '  than 
I'm  goin'  ashore  tu  pass  the  night  wi'  a  friend.'  Scarce  wur  the  captin 
gone  afore  a  man  in  goold  specs  cums  aboard.  *  Is  this  the  IBraxree 
jBirdT  says  he.  '  Guess  she  is,'  says  I,  ' and  as  oncommon  nice  a  craft 
as  ivir  ye  seed.  Splendid  cabins,  and  a  bridal  saloon  as  ud  du  fur  Soli- 
man  and  the  Queen  ov  Shebar,  if  they  was  here ;  ye  couldn't  du  better 
nor  take  a  passage  in  her,  I  calkilate,'  says  I,  makin'  jist  as  if  I  think'd 
he  wur  a  passenger  as  intended  goin'  tu  some  part  up  river,  though  I 
g^ess'd  as  'twur  th'  'surance  man.  '  I  don't  want  no  passage,'  says  he. 
'  I've  come  along  ov  a  'surance,  and  I  on'y  wants  tu  look  over  yer 
vessel  direck,'  says  he ;  '  and  I  jist  want  tu  speak  a  word  with  Captin 
Kettle.'     '  Show  ye  over  the  vessel  I'll  du  with  pleasure,'  says  I,  '  but  as 
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for  sran*  tlie  captin,  that's  onpossible,  fur  he  ain't  aboard,  bein'  a«  how 
be  went  ashore  an  boor  ago  tu  settle  about  some  cargo,  I  du  believe.* 
'Fm  rael  downright  pat  oat  tu  bear  the  captin  ain't  aboard,  'cause  I 
wished  tn  see  him  most  partikler,  tu  ask  if  this  boat  wur  quite  new,  'cause. 


if  tile  boat's  right  new,  ingbes  and  all ;  and  if  the  cantia  said  she  wnr, 
and  arter  we  (bund  as  she  wum't,  than  the  policy  wouldn't  be  good  fur 
ootfain' ;  and  if  she  ain't,  the  captiu's  is  a  onconsciniable  high  price  he 
puts  on  her,  so  I'd  jist  put  in  a  demur  agin  biro,  and  stop  his  Sfulin'  till 
we  eum'd  tu  better  tarms.'  '  Oh !  that's  it,  is  it,'  says  I ;  *  and  sura 
Fd  like  tu  see  the  captin  done  like,  'cause  this  berth  don't  suit  me  quite, 
and  I  calkilate  I  might  better  or  myself.'  '  Wall,'  says  the  man,  *yeur 
sore  jiai  as  good  as  the  captin,  now  bein'  as  yeur  in  charge,  and  him 
awmy,  so  ye  can  tell  me,  and  make  yer  affidary  jist  as  well  as  him/ 
'Bight,'  says  I;  *but  than  I  knows  nothin'  at  all  ov  the  matter,  'cept 
Aai  as  r^e  happen'd  tu  see  myself,  for  I  wum't  with  the  captin  whan  he 
bayed  this  ressel,  and  he  is  so  disdainful  be  scarce  ivir  crosses  a  word  widi 
his  oflBcers.'  *  Than  ain't  thar  none  ov  the  other  officers  or  men  aboard 
as  I  can  ask,  jist  for  ioformashun  ?'  '  Not  one,'  says  I ;  Uhe  captin  give 
aD  the  officers  leave,  and  we've  shipped  a  clean  new  crew  here.'  As  wur 
true.  '  But  come,  and  let's  take  a  drink  and  a  snack  like,  and  than  ye 
can  see  the  boat  all  through,  and  judge  fur  yerself.'  *  I  don't  mind  if  I 
do,'  says  be.  'I  ain't  dined  yet.'  *  Wall,  my  dinner's  jist  ready,  if  ye 
likes  ta  jine  me,'  says  I.  *  Thankee  kindly,'  says  he.  *  So  let's  jist 
smile  tu  git  the  appytite  up,  at  oncet,'  says  L 

**  The  man  took  quite  kipder  sort  tu  toe  idear  ov  a  smile  I  seed,  so  I 
jist  takes  one  whisky  wi'  him,  and  I  says,  '  Excuse  ov  me  a  minnit,  till  I 
goes  tn  hurry  up  ov  our  black  cook  thar,  and  see  all's  right  fiir  dinner.' 
*  Du,'  says  he.  So  I  goes  tu  the  caboose,  and  I  tells  the  steward  tu  put 
three  bottles  ov  best  champagne  in  ice,  and  tu  draw  thar  corks,  and  half 
fill  or  'em,  whan  they  was  frocen,  with  white  brandy,  but  tu  put  nigh  me 
a  bottle  as  v^am't  doctored,  fur  my  own  drinkin'.  And  then  I  brewed  a 
julep  as  strong  as  forked  lightnin'  in  one  glass  fur  him,  and  a  weakish 
one  in  another  fur  myself,  and  I  go'd  back  tu  my  cabin  wi'  them  two 
julepfi,  which  we  drink'd  together  quite  conformable.  Arter  that  drink 
I  seed  as  all  wur  right.  The  medicine  had  took  effect,  that  wur  clar,  fur 
the  man  he  becom'd  all  ov  a  sweet,  quite  friendly  like,  and  tell'd  me  all 
the  secrets  ov  his  trade,  and  how  he'd  shaved  a  many  ov  the  captins. 

**  Wall,  the  dinner  wur  fust  rate,  'cause  the  captin  had  a  lot  ov  things 
aboard  on  purpose  fur  this  dinner,  which  he  knowed  would  come  off,  and 
the  man  he  eat  as  if  he  hadn't  a  seen  a  dinner  fur  a  month  past,  and  I 
guess  'twam't  of 'en  as  he'd  a  seed  like  that  feed,  'cause  I  du  like  good 
feedin',  and  the  livin'  at  my  table  at  all  times  aiu't  none  ov  the  smallest, 
^ow  a  man  what  eats  pritty  considerable  he  most  drink  a  few  jist  tu  wash 
his  eatin'  down,  so  the  champagne  as  I  had  ordered  came  quite  handy  tu 
di'  'surance  man,  and  I  says  tu  him,  says  I,  '  Better  put  another  bottle 
in  ice  close  tu  ye,  that'll  suit  yer  better,  I  guesses.'  *  Sartiu,'  says  he, '  and 
many  thanks.      So  one  ov  them  well-brandied  ones  wur  sot  down  in  a 
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'  pail  OT  ice,  and  I  took  care  as  it  wvr  renewed  regular  as  fast  as  he  drank  ; 
and  all  the  time  the  man  ninr  knowed  as  it  war  bottle  arter  bottle  as  he 
-wur  a  dnnkin'.  So  by  the  end  ov  dinner  he  wur  pritty  well  a  sheet  or 
two  in  the  wind,  and  anter  we'd  took  a  cup  ov  coffee,  fur  it's  French  fashtn 
down  to  New  Orleans  tn  drink  co&e  regular  arter  meak,  I  says,  '  Take 
a  chaoe  eo£E&e  ?'  ^  A  shass  cafiy,  ye  means,'  says  he.  '  Guess  I  wilt.' 
'  Steward,  bring  or  the  yery  best  cogniae .  and  glasses,'  sap  I ;  and  we'd 
got  some  rippin**  swizale  ov  that  kind  on  board — which  in' course  he  done 
direck.  *  That's  yer  sort,'  says  the  man,  whan  he  tasted  ov  the  cogniac; 
'  fust  rate.  It's  well  we  ain't  none  ov  this  stuff  tu  home,  else  I'm  mortal 
afear^d  the  office  wDiiJdn't  see  much  or  me.  I'll  trouble  ye  tn  pass  me 
that  thar  bottle  agin.'     '  Take  as  much  as  ye  pleases,'  says  I ;  *  we've  got 

?lenty  on  board,  and  I'll  send  ye  a  half  a  dxoen  g^f  ye'll  allow  me.'  *  May 
ax  yer  name  ?'  says  he.  '  Bill  Thompson/  8a}'B  L  '  Wall,  Bill,'  says 
he,  '^«r  aexceedin'  ov  a  chap'tu  my  taste ;  but  I  most  be  fr^^n',  'cause 
its  gettiu'  late ;  it  most  be  well-nigh  sundown,  I  guess/  '  Nivir  mind,' 
says  I ;  '  take  one  more  glass  tu  keep  the  cold  off  the  stummiek,  and  then 
ye  can  see  ov  the  ship  and  go.'  I  knowed,  of  course,  as  that  wur  the  tame 
tu  show  ov  it  tu  him,  beecause  'twur  dar  as  than  I  could  flam  ov  him 
exackly  as  I  choos'd.  *  One  glass  more  be  it,'  says  he;  and  he  wur  now 
a'most  up  tn  his  neck  in  the  lieker,  but  I  wur  quite  cool,  ^cause  when  he 
wur  a  drinkin'  ov  his  brandied  champagne,  I'd  took  on'y  a  harf  a  bottle, 
and  made  up  the  Test  wi'  cider,  as  look'd  fur  all  the  world,  wi'  its  leaded. 
neckM  bottle  and  creamin'  top,  Hke  the  right  thing ;  and  place  ov  brandy, 
the  steward  he'd  gived  me,  by  my  orders^  burnt  sugar  and  water,  flavoured 
wF  a  streak  ov  pore  Jamaiky  and  a  squeeze  ov  limin. 

**  Whan  th'  'surance  man  had  finish'd  his  glass,  I  says,  *  Now  we'll 
look  over  t^e  ship  if  ye  please,'  says  I.  '  Ti-morry  would  be  better,'  says 
he ;  '  I  feels  ov  uiat  drmk  in  my  head  a  few,  and  I'll  jist  call  in  the 
momin'.'  '  Oh  no !'  says  I — iur  that  wouldn't  have  fitted  my  book  at 
all — ^^the  prisint  time  is  ours,'  says  I,  'and  who  can  reckin  fur  the 
fiitur','  et  ceterar.  And  I  quoted  ov  some  verses  along  ov  that  text, 
which  went  tu  his  head  as  much  a'most  as  the  brandy  he'd  drunk  afore. 
*  Wall,  so  be  it,'  says  he.  And  we  visited  ov  all  the  ship,  and  he  wur 
quite  content  wi'  all  I  tell'd  him,  and  wrote  down  at  my  request  tu  say  as 
he'd  found  the  ship  reg'iar  A  one.  Then  I  jist  puts  in  by  way  ov  a  re- 
mark, as  I  didn't  like  lyin'  so  dose  like  tu  the  quey,  seein'  as  she  wur  a 
new  boat,  and  the  oki  boats  war  mortial  jealous  ov  us  I  know'd,  and  as 
nothin'  wur  easier  nor  fur  them  to  set  her  afire  if  by  chance  they  wur  so 
minded;  and  whan  I  wur  a  sayin'  ov  that  to  him,  I  called  ov  a  friend  as 
wur  passin'  jist  to  let  him  hear  what  the  man  said,  so  as  I  might  have  a 
witness  all  ready;  but  my  friend,  in  course,  he  didn't  hear  my  remark, 
on'y  the  man's  answer.  *  Wall,'  says  the  man,  hiecupin'  a  few  atwixt  his 
w<Mrd8 — *  Bill,'  says  he,  *  this  boat  i»— 7"  hiccup^' — most  etamal  near — 
"hiccup"  —  the  quey — "hiccup."  Why  don't  ye  pidl  out  intu  the 
strSem — "hiccup" — ^yew  could  a-warp  her  out  along  ov  that— -"hic- 
cup " — buoy — "  hiccup  " — ^Number  one — "  hiooup  "--4i«ndied — "  hic- 
cup^-^and  forty-one.'  *A11  right,'  says  I,  'but  I  dam't,  *0i^t  yew 
chooses  for  till  order  ov  it.'  *  And  th&t* — "  hiccup" — says  he,  ^  I  does 
most  partickler— "  hiccup" — and  if  ye  don't  da  ov  it  direck  I'll  'vide 
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jer — *'  hiccup" — 'aarance,  nay  I  be  falowed  if  I  don't/  a»y8  he.  <  I'd 
viit  wfaar  f  mur/  says  mj  friend;  'ii's  eooeidiiihle  dangerous  along  or 
the  ahipa  giMii'  oat  jist  now,  oat  thar  in  the  strSem*'  says  he.  ^  Hold 
yer  tongue,  ye  akuok  ye;  da  ye  think  I  mkids  what  a  non^-phish  likes  or 
ye  aaySy'  aaya  the  'samaoe  man.  '  I  knows  aay  hwaeas  I  guess,  aad  I 
order  ye  tu  go  oat  iatu  the  atrSem  wi'— — '  Hiear  be  hiccupped  most 
dreadfidy  and  I  think'd  as  he  w«r  a  goia'  tu  faSl  along  or  it ;  than  be 
eoflomeDoed  a^n  :  *  fiili,  I  order  ye  ta  go  out  iotn  the  aiidcUe  or  the 
stream  dmck  wi*  this  boot.'  <  All  right,' aays  I ;  *  that  I  wHL'  And  I 
^poke  fai  my  friend  aade,  fur  I  see'd  he  wnr  a  fedin'  for  bis  howie,  seeia' 
as  he  wur  riled  and  his  dander  n^st  a  hlaon'  up,  and  tell'd  him  as  the 
man  war  a  friend  or  mine,  and  I  begged  him  not  tu  take  no  notice,  but 
ta  go  intn  my  cabin  aad  wait  till  he  wur  gone,  and  that  than  we'd  drink 
a  glass  tvgithir  conformable.  Which  we  did  accoidin',  and  the  'sunmea 
man  left  tu  go  ta  home  wi'  one  or  my  black  stewards  a  helpin'  or  him. 

^  Now  I'd  got  all  I  wanted.  I  wnr  ordered  out  intu  the  middle  or  the 
stream,  and  my  friend  wur  a  witness  or  that,  besides  another  man  as  was 
standio'  by  a  hearin'  or  the  whole  thing  from  the  quey,  and  who  said  ta 
aw,  *  I  £^ueas  ye'U  hare  tu  go  out  along  or  that  denied  ^e's  orders.' 
*  Guess  sOb'  says  I ;  *  will  yew  come  and  take  a  drink  wi'  me,  mister- 
but  don't  know  yer  name.'  Now  I  said  this  'cause  I  thinks  here's  an« 
other  witBfifls  eome  providential  like  tu  my  hand,  but  I  must  know  who 
he  is^  and  whar  tu  find  him  whan  I  wants  him.  ^  Mr.  Nizin's  my  name,' 
says  he,  '  ship  chandler;  right  opposite  here  a'most  is  my  store.'  And 
wi'  that  he  cum'd  aboard,  and  he  and  my  friend  and  me  we  had  a  drink, 
and  they  both  pitied  or  me  tu  be  ordered  fur  tu  go  out  intu  the  middle 
or  the  atreem;  but  I  wur  right  pleased,  and  I  think  as  Captin  Kettle 
hisaelf  cooidn't  a  worked  the  oracle  better  nor  I  done,  though  I  wur  but 
a  heskk  hand  as  it  wur. 

^'  The  man,  as  I  said,  had  gone,  and  thar  wum't  but  them  two  friends 
ahoardy  as  I  tell'd  ye  on,  so  I  thinks  now's  yer  time  fur  makin'  ready  fur 
a  star^  and  that  the  more  so^  as  I  see'd  two  or  three  lai^  ships  a  makin' 
looser  80  I  says  tu  my  friends,  '  Guess  it's  'bout  time  I  wur  a  startin'  if  I 
intends  goin'  this  night,  frir  sun  'ill  be  down  in  three  minits  I  du  beliere, 
■ad  I  don't  a  like  ta  be  morin'  in  the  dark,  noway.' 

'<  'Since  that's  so,'  said  they,  '  we'll  jist  be  goin'.'     So  off  they  go'd. 

^'  Now  our  crew  winr  most  new  men,  seein'  as  we'd  paid  oiE  the  old  lot 
haasam;  but  the  captin,  he  think'd,  aad  light  to,  as  'twur  better  to 
Lire  fresh  hands,  along  or  the  old  ones  knowin'  tu  much.  Wall,  the 
part  or  the  men  wur  ashore,  'ceptin'  six  or  eight  and  the  two  black 


stewards  aad  two  steradores  as  I'd  keep'd  aboard.  *  So,'  says  I  tu  my 
new  JBOB,  'we  must  be  morin','  says  L  '  Whar  too,  <m  airth?'  says 
they.  *  Tu  the  middle  of  the  str^em.'  '  Air  yew  mad,'  says  one  oy  'em ; 
*  it's  downright  dang'rons  out  thar  now.'  '  Can't  a  he^  it,'  says  I ;  '  the 
'soraaoe  aaaa  he  aa^  as  we' must.'  '  Oh !  then,'  says  he, '  tbar's  nothin' 
ta  be  don^;  but  how  du  ye  calkilate  fiir  tu  go?'  'Warp  out,'  says  I; 
'and  jew  jist  take  the  beat  and  take  that  hawser  along,  and  mak't  fast 
ta  that  hoey  right  out  thar.'  And  Ishowed  him  the  buoy  as  the  man  had 
named.  *  Tell,'  says  be,  '  which  or  them  kyles  aim  I  tu  take  the  rope 
from  ;*  far  we  had  sev'ral  lying  about,  but  many  or  'em  wur  dummies, 
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rael  rotten,  put  out  fur  show,  'cause,  as  I  told  je,  we  worn't  over  wall 
found.  '  Darn'd,'  says  I,  '  take  that  iiist  one/  Now  I  ImoVd  that  rope 
wum't  wuth  nothin',  by  bein*  reg'lar  rottin  all  through ;  but  he*d  <m*y 

i'ined  that  day,  so  he  nivir  suspected  nothin',  and  'twur  now  so  dark  as 
le  couldn't  see  the  rope  at  all.  Away,  than,  he  goes  and  makes  hit  all 
right  tu  the  buoy,  and  comes  back  with  the  boat,  and  he  axes  or  me  if 
he  should  cast  off  from  the  shore.  *  In  course,'  says  I.  So  he  casted  off^ 
and  the  ship  wur  cumin'  up  reg'lar  sweet  tu  the  buoy.  Now  thar  wur  a 
grit  large  English  ship  as  wur  jist  a  towin'  right  up  tu  her  anchorage  at 
the  very  moment  not  a  hundred  yards  from  us ;  and  when  I  seed  how  we 
wur  goin'  all  right  round,  I  wur  reg'lar  flummix'd,  and  I  think'd  as  my 
plan  had  failed,  when  crack  goes  the  hawser,  and  away  we  sails  down  wi' 
the  strSem  right  broadside  on  tu  the  bows  or  the  steamer  as  wur  a  towin' 
ov  the  Englishman ;  but  the  tug  she  cuts  out  ov  our  way,  and  I  runs  up 
to  the  steerin'  house,  whar  I  ketched  a  hold  ov  the  wheel ;  but  I  made  as 
if  I  wur  quite  dumfounder'd,  fur  I  put  the  helm  hard  a-port,  which,  in. 
course,  keep'd  her  head  tu  the  stream,  instead  of  puttin'  her  starboard  tix 
let  us  swing  round  easy  and  dar  the  vessel ;  so  bang  we  goes  right  mid* 
ships,  a'most  'thwart  the  bows  or  that  big  heavy-laden  ship,  and  the 
steamer  she  most  broke  in  two,  and  began  a  settlin'  down  stiddy.  Wall, 
she  jist  turned  round  free  ov  the  ship,  took  a  turn  like  tnwards 
the  shore,  and  give  a  plunge,  and  in  two  minits  the  Mississipie  had 
swallered  ov  the  Prairee  Bird  intire.  The  men  round  about,  meantime^ 
had  Bended  boats,  ov  course,  tu  help  the  crew  away,  so  we  all  got 
tu  shore  at  oncet,  and  than  I  made  as  if  I  wur  agoin'  tu  kill  myself,  and 
my  friends  as  had  bien  with  me  in  the  evenin'  ^ey  cum'd  up,  and  they 
'  teird  me  as  'twur  all  right,  and  that  they'd  a  heard  th'  'surance  man 
order  ov  roe  tu  du  as  I  had  done,  and  they  said  they  wur  ready  tu  swear 
tu  it  in  any  court.  '  Do  then  cum  with  me  tu  the  captin,  fur  he'll  be 
outrageous  mad  whan  he  hears  ov  this  unfortune,  and  I'm  afeard  most  fur 
tu  go  fur  tu  see  him  along  ov  his  temper.'  *  Sardn,'  says  they,  *  we'll  go.* 
So  we  all  three  goes  tu  the  captin  direck,  and  ye  should  have  seen  how  he 
stormed  and  swore,  and  he  made  as  if  he  wur  about  tu  kill  me  outright ; 
but  I  know'd  as  he  wur  right  well  pleased,  and  he*  scarce  could  help 
a  showin'  ov  it  whan  the  men  tell'd  as  how  th'  'surance  man  had  ordered 
ov  me  tu  go  out  intu  the  middle  ov  the  strSem,  which  they'd  heard  with 
thar  own  ears  ;  and  wum't  he  pleased  neither  whan  he  seed,  as  I'd  made 
th'  'surance  man  sign  a  certiBcate,  a  sayin'  as  he'd  found  the  ship  quite 
up  tu  the  captin's  descripshun,  which  certificate  I  forgot  tu  tell  ye  ov  at  the 
time.  Wall,  the  captin  purtended  tu  be  somewhat  mollifyed  tu  me,  but  he 
wur  still  in  a  awfril  takin',  and  he  said  as  how  he  wur  clean  outright  ruina- 
shined,  till  a  gentleman  at  the  bar  as  wur  standin*  by  he  axed  about  the 
affair,  and  whan  he  heard  he  wur  right  down  sorry  fur  the  captin,  and  he 
offer'd  tu  introduce  him  tu  a  friend  ov  hisn,  a  judge,  which  he  accordin* 
did ;  and  the  judge  he  said  the  whole  wur  as'clear  as  mud,  and  that  the 
'surance  company  must  pay  down  at  oncet.  Than  he  axed  ov  me  whar 
the  ship  as  wur  comin'  in  wur  at  the  time,  and  whan  I  tell'd  him  he  said, 
'They  hadn't  no  right  tu  be  thar  noways,  and  you've  aright  tu  damidges 
fr*um  them  tu,  and  if  yew  lets  me  work  that,  FW  get  'em  fur  ye  too  *,  but 
ye  mustn't  let  on  tu  th'  'surance  company,  or  they'd  try  tu  recover  off'n 
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tihe  ship  too.  Now  thafs  what  I  intends  tu  pint  out  tu  the  eaptin  ov  that 
ship,  and  he'll  be  blessed  gkd  ta  settle  with  you  at  oncet'  '  Thank*ee, 
judge,'  says  onr  eaptin,  *  fur  I*ni  but  a  poor  man,  and  I  owe  most  all  the 
pice  of  mj  Tessel  as  is  now  gone,  and  i'U  lose  a  trip  and  all,  so  I'm  rael 
gfateful  as  you're  took  up  my  cause.'  '  Now,'  says  the  judge,  '  bisness  is 
Inness,  and  yon  jist  make  ou  tan  agreement  with  me,  and  bind  yerself 
tn  give  me  ten  per  cent,  on  all  I  gits  fur  ye  frum  the  ship,  and  five  on  the 
same  fram  th'  'surance,  so  bein'  as  they  disputes  the  pint ;  but  in  case 
dMy  don't,  which  I  calkilate  they  won't  whan  they  knows  as  ye*ve  got 
me  for  yer  consil,  ye'U  pay  me  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  fur  my 
tronble.'  Wall,  our  eaptin  he  tried  fur  tu  bargain,  but  it  wam't  no 
use,  80  he  had'  tu  write  as  the  judge  desired,  and  in  the  course  ov 
a  week  he'd  got  his  money  intire  irum  the  'surance,  and  a  pritty 
treble  sum  firum  the  ship,  so  that  he  wur  able  tu  go  back  tu  home, 
pay  all  his  debts,  and  start  with  a  new  ship  a'most  clar  paid  up.  But 
I  waited  tu  New  Orleans,  cause  I  didn't  dar  tu  go  back  along  ov  the 
aiaiahal  bisness  as  I  tell'd  ye  on,  and  I  had  the  cotton  money  ov  that 
nan  at  the  plantashun  as  we  couldn't  find,  ready  tu  pay  him,  and 
fioiDe  OT  my  own  savins  besides.  So  whan  they  selled  the  wreck  ov  the 
Ptmree  Birdy  which  ¥nir  down  in  the  bed  or  the  river,  I  got  a  friend  tu 
bid  fur  it  fur  me,  as  I  know'd  the  ingines  wur  excellent,  but  I  tell'd  every- 
body as  tbej  wum't  any  great  shakes ;  and  the  eaptin,  whan  he'd  g^t  his 
moo^  from  the  'suranoe,  boasted  considerable  as  the  boat  he'd  lost  wum't 
a  new  one,  and  he'd  nivir  said  she  wur,  as  wur  true,  though  he  said  she 
war  worth  the  price  he'd  put  upon  her,  which  nobody  believed.  But, 
anyhow,  I  got  the  ingines  dirt  cheap,  and  I  soon  had  them  up  and  cleaned 
aad  iled.  Then  I  put  'em  aboard  a  boat  as  wur  g^in'  tu  Memphis,  and 
thar  I  had  a  cheap  old  hull  fitted  up  fur  them,  and  I  traded  with  it  the 
end  or  the  season,  and  by  winter  I  had  made  up  again  the  complete  sum 
ov  them  ootton  bales.  So  I  started  tu  find  the  planter  as  they  belonged 
to,  and  I  took  the  overseer's  commissions  and  some  prisints  besides.  Wall, 
I  had  a  most  infamal  ov  a  hard  task  tu  find  that  man  out ;  but  at  length 
I  sooceeded,  and  he  wur  most  awfiil  glad  tu  see  me,  but  he  said  nivir  tu 
mind  any  more  about  the  bisness,  as  his  master  had  gone  direck  frum  his 
pkntashan  intendin'  tu  go  aboard  ov  the  steamer,  but  had  been  forced  tu 
go  on  tn  New  York  along  ov  his  family,  which  wur  thar,  bein'  sick.  That 
he'd  laid  the  mistake  about  the  cotton  tu  the  blame  ov  that,  and  that  he'd 
he  tarnation  pleased  to  hear  as  the  price  had  tum'd  up  all  right  and  no 
tremble  mad.  Whan  I  heard  that,  it's  better  tu  be  lucky  than  wise,  or 
honest  eether  sometimes,  thinks  I." 
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The  peace  of  Bretigiii,  tigned  May  8,  1360»  pot  an  end  to  the  kng^ 
and  bloody  wan  between  England  and  Fraoee,  of  which  the  last  camr- 
paign  was  decided  by  the  battle  of  Poitieis.  The  Fiendi  hing*  John,  & 
piisoner  to  Edward  IIL,  waa  eompeUed  to  agree  to  tema  not  over-haid. 
for  one  in  hta  position ;  and  peace  was  once  more  restored  to  his  saffering^ 
kingdom.  King  John,  dyii^  soon  afterwards  in  England,  whither  he  had 
gone  to  adjust  some  difficulty  in  the  execntion  of  the  treaty,  was  soe- 
ceeded  in  his  cares  and  xoy^ties  bv  his  son,  ChaiJes  V^  somamed  the 
Wise. 

The  obstacles  this  prince  found  in  the  way  of  recovering  Fiance  to 
sometlung  like  her  former  prosperity  were  unusnally  g^reat.  In  additioii. 
to  the  necessity  he  was  under  of  reassuring  the  cnltiwitors  of  the  soil,  so 
that  &mine  might  be  averted,  of  organising  defences  against  foreign  fbea^ 
and  of  seeing  to  the  administration  of  the  laws  and  the  intemal  police  of 
the  kingdom,  he  had  to  fiice  an  evil  hitherto  unknown— one  whidi  had 
risen  out  of  the  war,  and  been  fostered  by  it. 

Edward  IIL  had  employed  in  his  anny  many  tfaoosanda  of  mereenary 
troops,  men  of  all  nations  in  Europe,  whose  strongest  tie  to  bind  them  to 
their  general  was  the  nay  they  received  from  him,  and  the  booty  they  ac- 
quired under  his  guidance.  These  men,  on  the  condnsion  of  the  war, 
ought  by  rights  to  have  been  withdrawn  from  France,  and  it  was  under-* 
stood,  at  least  on  the  French  side,  that  they  would  be  so  withdrawn.  They 
were  suffered,  however,  to  remain*  and  being  loosed  from  the  slack  rein  of 
discipline  in  which  they  had  been  held,  they  diqiersed  themselves  over  the 
country,  seized  strongholds,  leried  contributions  on  the  people,  and  oom-> 
mitted  all  kinds  of  excess.  8eveml  gentlemen  of  good  £unily  and  repu<- 
tation  were  not  ashamed  to  take  the  command  of  bodies  of  these  maran- 
ders,  who,  under  the  name  of  The  Free  Companies,  Tardrvenus,  Magna 
Comitiva,  threatened  the  vejry  existence  of  the  French  kingdom. 

An  anonymous  dironiole  o£  the  life  of  tlie  Constable  Du  Goesdin  aaySy 
that  '^  on  account  of  the  grievous  complaints  and  petitions  which  daily 
came  to  the  king,  Charles,  of  great  devastations  committed  by  the  Grand 
Companies,  who  throughout  France  burned  and  destroyed,  and  also  cut 
o£P  the  arms  and  put  out  the  eyes  of  the  poor  people,  the  king  sent  to 
Messire  Bertrand  (Du  Guesclin),  and  others  of  nis  princes,  to  know  how 
best  to  get  rid  pf  them."  Du  Guesclin  said  that  Edward  III.  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  "  who  now  reigned  more  proudly  than  ever  did  Nebu- 
chadnezzar," had  broken  their  faith  given  to  the  late  king,  John.  They 
had  promised  to  withdraw  their  troops,  but  they  had  ''  falsely  forsworn 
themselves,  as  the  custom  of  the  English  is." 

In  order  to  get  rid  of  these  scourges  of  the  country,  he  proposed  tha't 
the  king  should  give  him  the  command  of  them,  and  employ  them  against 
the  Saracens  in  Granada  and  Belle  Marine.  Charles  willingly  fell  in  with 
the  suggestion.  Du  Guesclin  arranged  with  the  captains  of  near  forty 
thousand  of  the  Companions,  and  marehed  them  away  to  the  southward ; 
the  only  condition  stipulated  for,  besides  pay,  on  behalf  of  the  soldiers 
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bein^y  ikat  they  ahoold  aot  be  required  to  serre  against  their  former 
master,  ih»  Prinoer  of  Wales. 

At  the  sn^eation  of  tLe  Duke  of  Anjou,  Dh  Goesclin  changed  his 
first  intention  ;  and  instead  of  taking  hi»  troops  to  fight  the  Saracens,  he 
led  tbem  to  the  assistance  of  Henry,  Count  of  Traetamare,  then  engaged 
m  civil  war  with  Don  Pedro  the  Cruel,  of  Castile.  Whatever  became  of 
them  ttltinoately,  France  was»  ibr  the  time,  well  quit  of  the  majority  of  her 
haoaaa  pests.  But  there  was  yet  a  company,  called  die  White  Com^ny, 
composed  entirely  of  Englishmen,  who  had  remained  behind  when  the 
En^iah  army  removed  from  France  after  the  peace  of  Bretigni.  One  of 
the  principal  commanders  in  the  White  Company  was  Sir  John  Hawk- 
wood  (the  Italians  called  him  Aguto,  Aucud),  an  Essex  man,  of  Sil^ 
Hedin^ham.  He  had  distinguis^Mid  himself  in  the  recent  wars  under 
Edward  III.,  and  had  been  especially  conspicuous  at  the  battle  ef  Poitiers, 
so  that  Edward,  in  consideration  of  his  valiant  services,  conferred  upon 
hiai  the  honour  of  knighthood.  Being  a  man  of  scant  means — he  was 
aeeoqnted  the  pooMst  kaight  in  tUs  army — and  possessing  a  warlike  spirit, 
he  recognised  in  the  peace  of  Bcetigni  the  loss  of  his  livelihood  and  of 
the  occupation  his  soul  loved.  Willingly,  therefOTe,  he  associated  him- 
adf  with  men  trained  to  arms^  experienced  in  war,  and  bound  to  their 
diief  by  the  ties  of  common,  interest  and  common  safety ;  and,  so  long  as 
he  was  not  required  to  lift  hie  hand  against  the  king  who  made  him 
haiglit,  he  cared  not  whom  he  served  so  he  could  gratify  his  desire  for 
wealth  aad  military  glory. 

It  is  said  that  he  was  of  mean  birth,  and  had  pursued  the  business  of 
a  tulor  until  he  was  pressed  for  military  service  in  Edward's  wars. 
Hence  it  is  that  Matteo  Villain  calls  him  Gianni  delia  Guglia  (delF 
Aguglia) — John  of  the  Needle.  Hence,  too,  it  comes  that  his  name  is 
pot  to  an  absurd  book,  published  in  1687,  called  <<  The  Honour  of  the 
Taylors  ;  or,  die  famous  and  renowned  History  of  Sir  John  Hawkwood, 
Knight,  containing  his  many  ram  and  singular  Adveatures,  witty 
ExploifiSy  heroick  Atchievements,  and  noble  Performances.  Illustrated 
with  Pictures  and  embelished  with  Verses  and  Songs,  wonderfully  plea- 
sant and  delightful.'^ 

Villani  says:  *'  At  this  time  (1360-1)  an  English  tailor,  named  Gianni 
della  Gaglia  (John  of  the  Needle),.a  man  who  had  proved  himself  brave 
and  skil^  in  war,  collected  a  number  of  English  who  delighted  in 
mischief,  and  ravaged  the  country.  The  clergy  he  pillaged,  but  let  the 
laity  go."  It  seems  that  even  before  the  peace  of  Bretigni,  in  the  interval 
between  the  battle  of  Poitiers  and  the  release  of  King  John — a  time 
iofamoos  for  the  Jacquerie  and  woful  distress  to  France-r-Hawkwood  had 
comnMinded  a  ravaging  expedition  through  Provence. 

Abont  the  same  time  that  Du  Guesclin  was  leading  his  large  force  of 
Tard- venue  into  Castile,  Hawkwood  took  a  command  in  the  White  Com- 
pany, cODsi^ng  of  five  thousand  horse  and  fifteen  hundred  foot,  mostly 
EngSahf  and  crossed  with  it  into  Lombardy.  He  and  his  company  were 
detailed  frona  the  large  body  under  Du  Guesclin  when  the  army  had  got 
as  &r  aa  Avignon.  They  had  put  the  Papal  court  under  a  contribution 
cf  two  hundred  thousand  livres,  and  demanded  absolution  for  all  their  past 
oSeneeB.  The  Pope  agreed  to  the  second  demand,  but  demurred  to  the 
Srst '  whereupon  Du  Guesclin  told  his  Holiness,  "  I  believe  my  fellows 
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may  make  a  shift  to  do  without  your  absolution,  but  the  money  is 
absolutely  necessary  ;"  and  the  ransom  was  accordingly  exacted. 

From  this  time  the  English  Company  pursued  its  fortunes  apart  from 
the  rest.  Du  Guesclin  went  off  into  Castile,  and  the  White  Company 
crossed  into  Lombardy,  under  the  command  of  one  Albaret,  and  took 
service  under  the  Marquis  of  Montferrat,  then  at  war  with  the  Duke  of 
Milan.  Hawkwood  entered  the  Fisan  seryice,  and  next  year,  when  the 
marquis,  being  unable  to  maintain  his  English  troops,  disbanded  them, 
the  Pisans  engaged  them,  and  gave  Hawkwood  the  command. 

It  is  a  singular  spectacle,  that  presented  by  Italy  in  the  fourteenth 
century :  foreign  troops  employed  by  one  state  to  nght  against  foreign 
troops  employed  by  another,  and  an  almost  total  absence  of  the  Italian 
element  in  the  military  affairs  of  the  country.  A  high  degree  of  cirilisa- 
tion,  and  the  lucrative  pursuits  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  had  drawn 
off  the  Italian  mind  from  the  practice  of  war.  While  the  citizens  were 
serving  in  the  field,  their  business  at  home  must  be  neglected  ;  and  the 
loss  which  thus  accrued  to  the  state  through  the  individual,  more  than 
balanced  the  value  to  it  of  his  military  services.  By  employing 
mercenaries,  the  citizens  of  the  warrior  state  were  able  not  only  to  pro- 
vide trained  soldiers  as  substitutes  for  themselves  in  the  field,  but  were 
also  able  to  keep  up  the  prosperity  and  wealth  of  their  city  by  tneir 
exertions  in  trade  and  manufactures.  In  small  states  like  the  Italian 
states,  this  was  a  matter  of  the  gravest  importance.  Their  population 
would  neither  allow  of  a  serious  numerical  loss  in  war,  nor  of  the  with- 
drawal of  many  of  the  wealth-getting  portion  of  the  community.  Thus 
Azzo  Yisconti,  who  died  in  1339,  dispensed  with  the  personal  service  of 
his  Milanese  subjects.  In  1351,  the  Florentines,  in  their  war  with  the 
Yisconti,  commuted  ''  the  useless  and  mischievous  personal  service  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  district  into  a  money  payment."  So  early  as  1225, 
Genoa  hired  the  services  of  the  Count  of  Savoy  and  two  hundred  horse. 
Florence  had  five  hundred  French  lances  in  1282,  and  many  of  the  Italian 
cities  retained  a  small  number  of  foreign  troops,  to  serve  as  a  nucleus  for 
an  army,  before  the  time  of  which  I  am  particularly  writing.  But  the 
"^^  condottieri,"  or  leaders  of  Free  Companies,  belong  to  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  names  of  English,  German,  and  French  generals  are 
commonly  met  with  in  histories  of  that  time.  Those  who  had  nothing 
to  lose  by  war,  engaged  freely  in  a  pursuit  which  brought  them  wealth 
and  power,  and  were  content  to  risk  their  lives  in  the  service  of  those  to 
whom  war  was  indispensable,  but  who  cared  not  to  pursue  it  in  person. 
But  to  return  to  Sir  John  Hawkwood. 

Being  in  chief  command  of  the  Pisan  army  in  1364,'  he  was  sent 
against  the  Florentines,  under  John  Malatesta  of  Rimini,  one  of  the 
most  famous  Italian  generals  of  the  day.  On  the  29th  of  July,  1364, 
Malatesta  defeated  him,  inflicting  a  loss  of  one  thousand  killed  ;  a  large 
number,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  cavalry  fought  in  complete 
armour,  and  were  invulnerable  except  by  pointed  swords  through  the 
hauberk,  or  shirt  of  mail ;  for  plate  armour  did  not  come  into  fashion  till 
several  years  after.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  later  on,  to  hear  of  battles 
fought  with  obstinacy  and  hard  fighting  for  several  hours,  without  ill 
effects  to  any  of  the  combatants.    Machiavelli,  in  his  history  of  Florence, 
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apeaks  of  fights  of  twenty  and  twenty-four  hours'  duration,  in  which  only 
one  man  was  killed.  This  of  course  could  only  happen  when  men-at- 
srms  alone  were  engaged,  and  without  artillery.  As  yet  it  was  thought 
a  base  thing  for  gentlemen  to  use  such  unknightly  weapons  as  guns. 
Hotspur^s  '*  certain  lord"  spoke  the  sense  of  better  men  than  he  when  he 
said 

— —that  it  was  great  pity,  so  it  was. 

This  vilbdnous  saltpetre  should  be  digc;'d 

Oat  of  the  bowels  of  the  harmless  eartn. 

Which  many  a  good  tall  fellow  had  destroyed 

So  cowardly. 

Peace  between  Pisa  and  Florence  resulted  from  Hawkwood's  defeat. 
His  men  and  the  mercenaries  on  the  other  side  being  disbanded,  ravaged 
the  coantiY  of  Sienna,  plundering  all  they  could  carry,  and  burning  what 
they  could  not  remove.  The  Siennese,  rendered  desperate  by  these 
atrocities*  gathered  all  their  strength,  and  drove  the  invaders  to  Sarzana, 
whence  they  marched  to  Perugia  and  Todi.  Here  they  were  joined  by 
a  number  of  their  own  sort,  who  had  come  from  Hungary ;  and  began  to 
rraew  tbw  depredations.  The  Perug^ans  managed  to  buy  off  the  Hun- 
garians and  Germans,  and  to  engage  them  against  the  troublesome 
English.  A  bloody  battle  was  fought,  in  which  three  thousand  men  were 
slain :  the  English  also  lost  sixteen  hundred,  taken  prisoners.  Hawk- 
wood,  who  had  fought  this  battle  against  great  odds,  brought  off  his  men 
so  skilfully  as  to  extort  the  admiration  of  his  opponents. 

He  turned  back  again  into  the  Siennese ;  and  was  ag^n  expelled  with 
difficulty,  and  by  foreign  aid. 

The  country,  of  course,  suffered  horribly  in  these  raids  of  trained  and 
disciplined  bandits.  Neither  life  nor  property  was  safe  outside  the  pro- 
tection of  strong  walls  and  guard.  Well  might  Muratori  say :  "  Unhappy 
country  where  these  greedy  locusts  settled."  Before  them  was  a  fine 
country,  with  a  thriving  and  contented  people ;  behind  them  were  smoking 
villages  and  burning  crops,  the  g^ans  of  dying  men,  the  sobs  of  outraged 
women,  and  the  curses  of  fatherless  children. 

After  wandering  about  from  one  state  to  another,  secure  through  the 
feebleness  of  his  victims,  Hawkwood  returned  once  more  to  the  Siennese, 
in  1367.  He  then  marched  against  the  Perugians  and  Hungarians,  who 
had  come  to  crush  him,  and  defeated  them  with  a  loss  of  fifteen  hundred 
men,  at  the  bridge  of  San  Gianni. 

Allured  by  the  promise  of  large  pay  and  larger  booty,  he  now  took 
service  under  Bemabo  Visconti,  Lord  ot  Milan,  and  was  sent  to  the  relief 
of  Saa  Miniato,  which  was  besieged  by  the  Florentines.  Finding  the 
enemy's  camp  too  strong  for  attack,  Hawkwood  waited  at  Casena,  a  few 
miles  off,  in  nopes  of  drawing  Malatacca,  the  Florentine  general,  out  of 
his  entrenchments.  As  he  had  expected,  his  generalship  was  rewarded 
by  the  appearance  of  a  strong  body  of  the  enemy  in  his  front;  and 
<»oo6ing  his  own  time  for  the  action,  he  made  an  impetuous  attack  upon 
them,  routed  them,  and  threw  them  back  on  their  camp.  Malatacca, 
doubtful  of  his  safety,  hastily  raised  the  siege ;  and  Hawkwood,  elated  by 
soooess,  paAed  his  enemy,  and  pushed  on  to  within  four  miles  of  the  gates 
of  Florence* 
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The  war  oontiiMUDgf,  Hawkwood  was  sent  next  year  to  raYage  the 
Bologfk€8e.  Some  hutorians  say  that  he  suffered  a  defeat  in  this  cami 
paign,  near  Arezzo ;  that  he  was  captured  hy  the  Florentines,  hut  released 
at  the  request  of  Pope  Urban  V.,  in  whose  serrioe  he  entered.  However 
this  may  he,  we  find  him  soon  after  engaged  hy  Cardinal  Bituricense,  the 
Papal  legate,  to  conduct  the  allied  forces  of  the  Pope,  Florence,  Pisa,  and 
Sienna,  against  his  late  employer,  the  Duke  of  Milan,  whose  ambition 
aspired  to  the  dominion  in  Italy.*  He  seems  to  have  been  very  successful 
for  his  new  masters ;  to  have  defeated  the  Milanese  in  a  series  of  battles, 
and  to  have  taken  as  many  as  one  hundred  towns  from  them.  Bemabo 
Visconti  became  reconciled  with  the  Pope,  and  Hawkwood  was  then  sent 
to  recover  his  revolted  cities  in  the  Romagna. 

Faenza,  Forli,  Cesena,  and  Ravenna,  rapidly  yielded  to  him ;  and  the 
Pope  was  so  sensible  of  his  generaFs  services  that  he  made  him  governor 
of  five  towns,  and  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  Gon&loniere  della  Chiesa 
(Standard-bearer  of  the  Church).  These  distinctions  did  not  serve,  how- 
ever, to  withhold  Hawkwood  from  following  whither  his  own  interests 
seemed  to  lead. 

Within  the  next  five  years  he  changed  sides  twice.  He  served  Galeazzo 
Visconti  against  the  Papal  States ;  and  then,  brought  hack  to  fight  for 
Holy  Church,  defeated  his  late  employer  in  two  pitched  battles. 

His  conduct  immediately  after  this  assumed  a  very  suspicious  appear* 
ance,  the  effect,  perhaps,  of  long  training  in  the  faithless  school  of  self- 
interest,  which  taught  him  to  subserve  his  honour  and  reputation  to  the 
greed  of  gain  and  the  lust  of  power.  As,  however,  it  is  eeneraily  to  be 
remarked  that  the  condottieri,  while  receiving  the  pay  of  their  temporary- 
master,  adhered  strictly  to  that  master's  service,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
Hawkwood,  who  was  certainly  no  glaring  exce^ftion  to  this  rule,  has  been 
calumniated  by  his  enemies  in  the  account  given  of  him  at  this  period.  It 
IS  said  that  the  Florentines  bought  Hawkwood  and  his  men  at  an  enormous 
price,  to  command  the  troops  of  the  Italian  league  against  the  in- 
tolerable tyranny  of  the  legate,  who,  in  the  name  of  Christ's  viceregent, 
was  seeking  to  acquire  absolute  dominion  over  all  Italy.  That,  having 
accepted  the  money  of  the  league  at  the  same  time  that  he  professed  him- 
self to  be  the  Papal  general,  he  betrayed  his  nominal  trust  by  refusing  to 
obey  the  legate's  orders,  and  also  failed  to  fulfil  his  obligations  to  the 
leaguers,  by  withholding  assistance  from  them  while  he  treated  with  the 
court  of  Rome  for  further  gratifications. 

The  Pope  delaying  the  negotiations,  Hawkwood  seized  Faenza,  put  it 
under  contribution,  and  committed  the  grossest  outrages  on  the  inhabi- 
tants. This,  joined  to  the  fact  that  Bologna  aud  Perugia  had  sided  with 
Milan,  Florence,  and  the  other  cities  of  the  league,  caused  the  Bomaa 
court  t9  comply  with  Hawkwood's  demands.  In  consequence,  an  army 
of  English  and  Bretons  were  let  loose  on  the  country.  Everywhere  their 
discipline  and  hardihood  prevailed  over  the  opposite  qualities  in  their  op- 
ponents. Action  after  action  the  national  cause  lost  ground,  and  the  fall 
of  Casena  at  length  convinced  the  leaders  of  the  necessity  of  winning 
over  the  mercenary  troops  to  their  side.  In  pure  wantonness^  and  moved 
by  the  demon  of  war  himself,  the  Papal  troops  sacked  the  captured  town 
of  Casena,  and  commenced  the  diabolical  performance  of  a  general  mas- 
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in  wludi  neidier  women  nor  okMdren  were  spaired ;  nor  were  the 
exertions  of  the  bishop  and  of  the  better  sort  of  officers  ayaiiable  to 
airesfc  ^eee  honrocB  iH  ^between  iom  and  ^e  thousand  persons  had 


By  dint  of  eDonaom  bribes  the  Florentines  now  induced  Hawkwood 
to  join  the  league  for  a  year,  with  three  thoosand  lanoes  and  five  thoa- 
waai  srcbeia;  said  wiien  the  *'  faomsciti,"  a  name  well  known  in  Italian 
InetDiy,  and  sigmfying  the  banished  enemies  of  the  dominant  party,  con- 
apiied  to  bring  Cario  da  Dunuso,  of  the  Neapolitan  blood  royal,  into 
Flofrenee^  Hawkwood  was  engaged  to  defend  the  cfty.  In  order  to 
stseogtben  the  hold  l^e  league  had  npon  him,  Bemabo  Visconti,  Lord  of 
Milan,  gave  him  one  of  his  natural  daughters  in  marriage. 

N^gottfltionB  for  •  peace  with  the  Pope  were  nearly  matured  when 
Gregory  XL  died  (April,  1378) ;  but  UHmq  VL  succeeding,  a  man  of 
benevoleiit  &poBi^n  and  kindly  heart,  confirmed  and  ratified  the  pro- 
posed peace.  This  was  faflowed  by  a  general  agreement  of  concord 
anio^g  all  the  priaoes  of  Itahr ;  and  Hawkwood  once  more  found  himself 
^witfaoiit  •employment.  He  therefore  renewed  his  old  habits  on  his  own 
aocount,  and  ovenmn  ibe  meet  part  of  the  states  of  Tuscany  till  the  year 
1381- 

At  thai  Ume,  Lows  of  Anjoo,  broliier  of  the  French  king,  came,  in 
xigbt  of  the  ex^qoeen,  Joanna  of  Naples,  to  drive  out  the  usurper.  Carlo 
da  Dnrazzo.  He  had  solicited  the  assistance  of  the  city  of  Florence,  and 
Carlo  had  begged  her  to  be  neutral.  In  order  to  show  a  semblance  of 
fiiendsfaip  for  both,  and  to  oommit  herself  with  neither,  Florence  lent  Sir 
John  Hawkwood  to  the  Pope.  The  Pope  had  already  dec^red  for  Carlo ; 
so  ^Mit  Xioois  had  t^e  disadvantage  of  seeing  the  best  general  of  the  day 
against  him,  tiuongli  the  connivance  of  his  lukewarm  friends  at  Florence. 
This  oondoct  he  resented  in  the  most  signal  way,  for  as  soon  as  it  was 
known  that  Hawkwood,  with  two  thousand  two  hundred  horse,  was 
letasBed  against  him,  he  confiscated  all  the  Florentine  property  in  Pro- 
veoce— no  small  matter,  when  it  is  rememboed  that  the  Florentines  were 
Ae  primnpal  bankera  as  well  as  merohants  in  the  whole  of  Europe. 

Bluratori  says  that  at  this  time  Hawkwood  was  really  discharged  from 
the  Florentine  service  ;  and  this  seems  not  improbable,  for  in  1386  we  find 
luB  serving  Francis  of  Carrara  against  Antonio  della  Scala,  Lord  of 
Yeronn ;  'and,  as  nsoal,  pinning  victory  to  the  side  for  which  he  fought. 
I9ezt  year,  according  to  die  same  historian,  he  quitted  Carrara  and  re- 
entered the  Florentine  service,  having  been  unable  to  make  terms  with 
Galeiwo  Visconti,  who  had  the  year  before  poisoned  his  uncle  Bernabo, 
and  oBurped  his  govmnment 

In  1990,  a  dispute  between  Florence  and  Sienna  about  the  restitution 
of  Arezso,  which  seems  rightly  to  have  belonged  to  the  former,  ended  in 
war.  The  Siennese  were  joined  by  Galeazao  Visconti.  Hawkwood  was 
sent  against  them.  With  ten  thousand  men  of  several  nations  he  ravaged 
the  country  for  leagues  round,  pushing  on  to  Reggio,  Parma,  and  Padua. 
At  this  last  place  he  crossed  the  Adige,  laid  the  land  waste  for  many 
miles,  and  tben  returned  to  Padua.  The  magnitude  of  the  projected  scale 
of  operations  induced  Florence  to  agree  with  the  Count  Armagnac  for 
twelve  tboosand  French  aoxilianes.     These  were  to  enter  the  Milanese 
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by  way  of  Alessandria,  while  Hawkwotod  should  advanc,e  from  Padua  upon 
Milan  itself. 

Accordingly,  the  English,  <<  those  greedy  locusts,"  laid  waste  the 
Bresciano  and  Bergamese  ;  they  sent  a  detachment  to  create  a  diTersion 
towards  Reggio  and  Panna,  and  gave  all  possible  assistance  to  favour  the 
count  in  his  proposed  invasion. 

After  unaccountable  and  fatal  delays,  the  count  arrived  at  Alessandria, 
where  he  found  a  strong  garrison  secured  in  the  fortifications  built  years 
before  for  the  purpose  of  checking  Frederic  Barbarossa*s  attempts  on 
the  leagued  cities  of  Lombardy.  An  engagement  ensued,  in  which 
the  count  was  not  only  unsucce^ul,  but  was  abo  mortally  wounded  and 
captured. 

Hawk  wood,  disappointed  of  his  supports,  deemed  it  imprudent  to  re<* 
main  longer  in  the  heart  of  the  Milanese,  and  accordingly  began  the  most 
masterly  retreat  that  had  been  heard  of  for  a  long  series  of  years.  He 
was  pressed  by  forces  infinitely  superior,  commanded  by  Jacopo  del  Venne, 
one  of  the  best  generals  of  the  day  ;  he  was  in  an  enemy's  country,  and 
had  to  cross  several  large  rivers  before  he  could  consider  his  position  a 
safe  one.  He  crossed  the  Oglio  and  the  Mincio  without  much  difficulty, 
but  on  reaching  the  Adige  he  found  the  dykes  broken  and  the  river  flood- 
ing the  plain.  From  hour  to  hour  this  new  lake  extended,  and  already 
threatened  the  camp  of  the  English  general.  The  Po  was  to  the  south- 
ward of  him,  and  the  Milanese  army  close  behind  him. 

While  in  this  position,  Jacopo  del  Verme  sent  a  trumpet  to  him  with 
a  caged  fox,  in  order  to  show  his  sense  of  the  other's  state.  Hawkwood 
showed  no  sign  of  disgust,  still  less  of  fear,  but  told  the  messenger  the 
fox  did  not  look  very  unhappy,  and  would  doubtless  find  a  way  to  get  out 
of  his  cage.  In  efifect,  the  fox  did  get  out :  Hawkwood  saved  his  army. 
He  made  it  march  during  a  whole  day  and  part  of  a  night  across  the 
inundated  plain,  where  it  was  unceasingly  in  danger  of  coming  to  harm, 
not  so  much  by  the  weapons  of  the  enemy  as  by  the  ditches  and  holes  in 
which  the  shallow  lake  abounded.  By  dint  of  perseverance  and  the  most 
unflagging  energy,  he  brought* his  men  well  through  all  obstacles,  and 
conducted  them  safely  into  the  Florentine  territory,  which  he  was  then 
called  upon  to  defend  against  the  ducal  troops. 

He  not  only  did  this,  but  was  enabled  before  the  end  of  the  campaign 
to  lead  a  corps  into  the  Milanese,  and  to  take  a  rude  revenge  for  his  recent 
.  straitening,  by  defeating  Jacopo  del  Yerme  with  tremendous  loss,  near  St. 
Miniato. 

In  1391,  Florence  concluded  a  general  peace  with  all  her  enemies.  Her 
foreign  auxiliaries  were  dismissed,  with  the  exception  of  Sir  John  Hawk- 
wood and  one  thousand  men.  Hawkwood  henceforth  remained  in  her 
service  till  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  6th  of  March,  1393.  He 
was  buried  at  the  public  expense,  as  a  valiant  servant  of  the  state,  in  the 
cathedral  church  of  Santa  Reparata,  with  the  following  inscription  on  hb 
tomb,  erected  in  1436  : 

JOAKKES  .  ACUTUS  .  EqUES  .  BeITANNICUS  .  DuX  .  ^TATIS  . 

SuiE  .  Cauiissimus  .  Et  .  Rei  .  MiLiTABis  .  Peritissimus  . 
Habitus  .  Est. 

Fauli  .  UccsLLi .  Opus.    143C. 
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Sr  John  Hawkwood  was  not  only  a  sacceasful  commander ;  he  was 
the  first  of  the  modem  school  of  generals.  Much  of  his  success  was 
nndonbtedly  owing  to  the  hardihood  and  courage  of  his  soldiers,  but  still 
more  to  the  ability  with  which  he  handled  them.  The  disposition  he 
made  of  his  troops  on  all  occarions  showed  a  master's  hand.  In  attack- 
ing or  defending  4)e  ever  made  the  utmost  of  his  means ;  and  if  proof 
were  wanted  to  confirm  the  assertion  of  his  capacity,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  point  to  his  retreat  from  Milan,  and  his  subsequent  victory  over  Del 
Terme  near  St.  Miniato. 

As  he  was  the  first,  so  he  was  the  last,  of  the  great  foreim  condottieri. 
Af^  hie  death  there  arose  men  who  had  been  taught  the  art  of  war 
under  him  :  Francesco  Sforza,  Niccolo  Fortebraccio,  Niccolo  and  Francesco 
Fiodnino,  and  Alberic  de  Barbiano.  But  Hawkwood  was  pre-eminent 
above  the  men  of  his  day  for  skill,  and  for  tact  in  the  management  of 
men — qualities  which  form  the  principal  virtues  of  a  good  general. 

It  is  scarcely  fair  to  reproach  the  massacre  of  Casena  to  Hawkwood. 
Besides  that  such  events  were  not  infrequent  in  the  many  wars  of  that 
time,  it  does  not  appear  that  Sir  John  in  any  way  countenanced  the  un- 
English  brutality;  and  as  the  ruffians  who  were  perpetrating  it  were 
compelled  to  desist  long  before  the  massacre  had  become  universal,  it  is 
but  fair  to  suppose  that  they  were  restrained  as  much  by  the  interposition 
,  of  their  general  as  by  the  exhortations  of  an  ecclesiastic  they  despised. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  of  the  two  the  soldier  was  the  humaner 
man ;  the  legate  had  vowed  to  wash  his  feet  in  the  blood  of  Casena,  and 
most  probably  it  was  he  who  instigated  the  massacre.  The  bishop,  there- 
fine,  was  not  likely  to  be  extraordinarily  forward  in  checking  tne  work 
set  going  by  his  superior ;  and  although  his  own  feelings  might  have 
prompted  him  to  stop  the  effusion  of  blood,  it  is  reasouable  to  think  that 
he  acted  through  the  general  rather  than  by  his  own  authority. 

Hawkwood  has,  however,  a  title  to  be  remembered — one  which, 
perhaps,  he  would  rather  rest  upon  than  that  of  conqueror  of  Italy.  He 
bad  hec^  poor  and  a  wanderer;  he  had  ^afterwards  acquired  riches  and 
an  honourable  home.  Out  of  his  wealth  he  was  rejoiced  to  afford  a  sum 
capable  of  providing  a  home  and  living  for  the  houseless  of  his  nation  ; 
and  the  hospital  wmch  he  established  in  Rome  for  poor  English  travellers, 
is  a  fairer  memorial  of  his  worth  than  is  the  deserved  and  elegant  eulogy 
written  under  his  effigy  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Santa  Reparata. 
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Wet-hubses  have  passed  into  tbe  etate  of  a  national  institation  in 
Fraoee ;  they  oonstitate  a  defined  claM  of  the  popnUktion,  and  their  ioi- 
portance  and  necessity  are  so  thoroughly  recogpsised,  that  among  the 
yarious  new  excise  duties — of  which  the  idea  has  lately  heen  attrihuted  to 
the  government — narees  have  been  talked  of,  withlncifer  matohes,  pianpe, 
and  fake  hair,  as  taxable  aitudes. 

They  are  employed,  more  or  less,  all  over  the  conntry ;  they  are  fouod 
in  every  town,  and  the  minority  of  the  diildren  of  the  better  classes  go 
through  ihai  hands.  Bat  it  is  in  Paris  that  they  flourish  in  their  ibil 
effulgence ;  it  is  in  the  Tuileries  and  the  Champs  Elys^es  that  the  round 
Burgundy  cap,  with  its  corenet  of  flying  ribbons,  fixed  on  with  laige* 
headed  pins,  and  the  wide  white  apron,  edged  with  embroidery  or  gauffered 
frills,  are  found  in  their  most  abundant  and  well-washed  development. 

All  the  wet«nunes  of  France  wear  the  '*  bonnet  Bourguignon ;"  it  is 
the  obligatory  unifomi  of  their  corps,  and  is  exclusively  reserved  to  them  ; 
no  odier  servant  ever  ventures  to  assume  it.  This  is  because  the  greater 
part  of  them  really  come  from  the  Burgundy  country ;  and  as  it  is  useful 
to  be  able  to  recognise  them  by  their  dress,  the  nurses  who  arrive  iiom 
other  provinces  are  always  obliged  to  assume  the  cap,  whether  they  like 
it  or  not  A  black  or  coloured  silk  crown  is  worn  inside  it,  to  stiffen  it 
out  and  keep  it  in  shape. 

The  reason  why  the  mothers  of  Paris,  of  almost  every  rank,  exoeptii^ 
of  course  the  labouring  population,  have  adopted  the  rule  of  leasing  for 
their  infants  other  milk  than  their  own,  is  not  that  they  do  not  love  them — 
on  the  contrary,  no  women  adore  their  children  more  fondly — ^but  solely 
that  the  thing  has  grown  into  a  general  habit,  and  that  they  are  brougkt 
vp  to  fancy  ^t  they  are  not  strong  enough  to  do  the  work  themselves. 
They  make  up  their  minds  beforehand,  and  when  the  expected  moment 
arrives  they  send,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  one  of  the  twelve  *'  Bureaaz 
de  Nourrices''  of  Paris,  where  a  collection  of  nurses  are  i^ways  kept  on 
show.  A  flodc  of  some  half*doaen  ugly  peasant  women,  wi^  howling^ 
babes,  present  themselves  in  the  drawing-room,  and  each  one  expatiates, 
with  the  exaggeration  of  eager  competitioD,  on  the  splendid  fatness  of  her 
child,  and  on  the  prodigious  virtues  of  the  maternal  milk  which  has  pro- 
duced it.  The  family  doctor  verifies  the  nutritive  capacities  of  the 
several  candidates,  the  mamma  of  the  lady,  who  is  lying  in  state  in  the 
white  muslin-covered  bed,  examines  their  physical  and  moral  aptitudes, 
and  the  most  promising  of  the  lot  is  chosen  to  be  foster-mother  to  the 
blue-aud-scarlet  visaged  infant,  which  is  vainly  trying  to  open  its  gummy 
virgin  eyes  in  its  enibroidered  cot.  The  rest  go  sulkily  and  disappointedly 
away,  and  always  agree,  as  they  go  down  stairs,  that  the  selected  one  is 
the  most  unworthy  of  them  all. 

The  first  month^s  wages  are  paid  on  the  spot  to  the  proprietor  of  the 
harem,  as  his  fee,  and  the  hirer  also  pays  a  fixed  sum  of  twenty-four 
shillings  for  the  return  journey  of  the  nurse^s  child,  which  is  sent  back  to 
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its  Tillage  ia  charge  of  a  miracalons  female,  whose  sole  and  special  trade 
it  is  to  escort  to  their  homes — some  three  or  four  togedier — the  sudden 
orphans  whose  mothers  hare  sold  llieir  rightful  nourishmeDt.  The 
bdies  who  follow  this  remarkable  occupation  are  denominated  "me- 
ncasi»y*'  ivhich  literally  means  **  bringers ;"  and  of  all  the  curious  pro- 
fesnons  which  the  necessities  of  ciyiKsation  have  successively  created,  this 
atm  of  carrying  home  four  milkless  babes  at  onee,  all  squealing  in  hungry 
soRow  on  the  mutual  lap  of  a  temporary  professional  stepmother,  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  incredible.  The  thing  is  diflBcuH  to  realise ;  its 
material  execution  seems  too  difficult.  The  kangaroo  and  the  opossum 
hop  aboat  the  woods  with  their  fiimily  in  their  pouch,  but  as  Providenoe 
has  not  accorded  that  appendage  to  human  creatures  (unless  there  is  an 
saknown  exception  in  favour  of  a  Burgundy  menense),  the  question  as 
to  how  the  wretched  infants  are  practically  transported,  in  a  single  pair 
of  arms,  remains  one  of  the  mysteries  of  the  century.  It  must  be  pleasant 
to  travel  in  the  same  compartment  with  such  a  convoy !  These  same 
women  serve  as  recruiting  sergeants  to  the  Paris  offices,  and  bring  back 
with  them  new  aspirants  to  the  honourable  profession. 

After  the  nurse  has  had  her  parting  weep  over  her  disappearing  pro- 
genitore,  she  is  summoned  to  the  bedroom  to  offer  a  nrst  repast  to 
Henriette  or  Gaston.  The  details  of  t^e  operation  are  not  ordinarily 
poblishable,  nor  are  they  indispensable  to  the  subject ;  they  may  there- 
fore be  passed  over  in  mute  discretion.  But,  at  whatever  cost  to  nervous 
ears,  something  must  be  said  about  another  scene  which  produces  itself 
soon  afterwards,  and  which  is  too  essentially  inherent  to  tUe  question  to 
be  left  in  silence.  A  nurse,  like  everybody  else,  must  go  to  bed,  and  as 
in  France  she  generally  sleeps  in  her  mistress's  room,  it  is  under  her 
senttative  eye  that  she  innocently  undresses.  The  outer  contrast  between 
the  coarse  clothes  and  awkward  ways  of  the  peasant  nurse  and  the  pretty 
interior  of  a  Paris  apartment  is  always  rather  a  shock  to  the  feminine  pro- 
prietor of  the  latter,  but  the  sentiment  so  created  in  her  mind  u  carried  to 
utter  ^sgnst  by  the  process  of  going  to  bed,  which  forcedly  brings  out  the 
personal  peculiarities  of  her  new  domestic.  It  is  a  fact  worth  the  attention 
of  so-called  students  of  living  colour  that  certain  portions  of  an  arriving 
nurse  invariably  present  a  tint  which,  though  it  is  evidently  a  consequence 
of  perennial  unwashfulness,  is  difficult  to  accept  as  a  credible  condition 
of  the  human  pellicle.  A  piur  of  naked  Burgundy  feet,  fresh  from  their 
native  vine  slopes,  present  to  the  astonished  eyes  or  the  Parisian  spectator 
a  shiny  metallic  mottled  dark  grey ;  they  look  exactly  as  if  they  were 
oxydised.  This  curious  hue,  which  is  supposed  in  France  to  be  a  special 
penonal  attribute  of  the  wet-nurse,  intended  by  nature  to  distinguish  her 
from  her  fellows,  just  as  her  cap  distinguishes  her  garments,  disappears 
the  next  morning  under  the  dissolving  influence  of  the  inevitable  batfa» 
into  which  the  terror-stricken  woman  is  remorselessly  plunged  by  her 
mtbless  mistress,  who  thus  wantonly  destroys,  in  a  single  instant,  all 
trace  of  her  previous  filth.  From  that  moment  the  nurse  begins  the 
ai^renticeship,  which,  unless  she  is  an  incorrigible  brute,  transforms  her 
in  three  months  from  a  gawky  village  lout  into  a  reasonably  smart,  intelli- 
gent servant.  But,  even  in  the  event  of  success,  the  process  is  laborious ; 
oot  only  is  her  physical  nature  to  be  thoroughly  changed,  but,  which  is 
more  difficult  still,  her  language  and  habits  must  alter  too.     She  must 
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accustom  herself  to  wake  up  firom  sleep  at  her  narsling's  slightest  cry  ; 
she  must  learn  to  dress  it,  which  is  altogether  a  special  process,  as  French 
habies  do  not  wear  petticoats,  but  are  bound  up  with  a  square  piece  of 
thick  flannel,  called  a  "  lange,"  into  a  tight,  motionless  bundle ;  and^ 
above  all,  she  must  never  call  her  mistress  ''you."  No  servant  in  & 
decent  family  in  France  is  ever  allowed  to  speak  to  her  masters  otherwise 
than  in  the  third  person  ;  instead  of  saying  '*  do  you  want  me,"  she  must 
adopt  the  respectful  form,  ''does  madame  want  me;"  nothing  shocks 
more  in  a  servant's  mouth  than  the  familiar  use  of  "  you."  But,  difficult 
as  this  transition  appears,  the  French  are  so  naturally  imitative  that  even 
an  unlicked  cowkeeper  often  gets  through  it  rapidly,  and  picks  up  with 
surprising  &cility  the  external  neatness  and  deferential  form  of  phrase 
which  all  good  raris  servants  possess  in  so  marked  a  degree. 

A  large  number  of  these  nurses  are,  however,  hopeless  monsters,  with 
whom  no  improvement  is  possible ;  perhaps  even  the  majority  of  them 
are  in  that  category.  Stupid  as  turkeys,  dirty,  idle,  and  often  thieves 
as  well,  they  remain  peasants  all  over,  are  impatiently  supported  during^ 
the  duration  of  their  nursing,  and  are  joyfully  discharged  the  moment 
the  child  is  able  to  be  weaned.  Some  of  them  quietly  cut  up  damasked 
napkins  to  make  them  into  nightcaps,  or  privately  send  a  monthly 
hamper  home  filled  with  the  products  of  silent  depredation.  But  if  the 
nurse  is  a  good-hearted,  honest  woman,  with  a  trifling  supply  of  intelli- 
gence and  sense,  she  quickly  attains  a  position  of  comfort  in  her  place. 
Living  in  constant  intimacy  with  her  mistress,  sleeping  in  her  room,  going 
out  with  her  every  day,  often  spending  her  evenings  working  with  her  by 
the  side  of  the  baby's  cradle,  she  generally  finishes  by  acquiring  her 
regard,  and  when  the  "  nourriture  "  is  finished,  and  she  goes  back  to  her 
village,  the  parting  is  often  tearful  and  sad.  In  cases  like  these  she  grows 
rich ;  in  addition  to  her  wages,  which  vary  between  the  two  extremes  of 
30s.  and  4Z.  a  month,  according  to  the  means  of  her  masters  and  her  own 
merit  and  good  looks  (2/.  8s.  is  the  ordinary  rate),  she  receives  a  quantity 
of  presents.  She  is  entirely  dressed  at  her  mistress's  expense,  and  at  the 
christening  and  the  first  tooth  every  member  of  the  family  gives  her  ten 
or  twenty  francs.  A  year's  nursing  in  a  good  place  may  put  60/.  or 
70/.  into  her  pocket,  for  she  has  no  outlay  for  clothes,  and  then  she  can 
satisfy  the  great  longing  of  a  nurse's  heart,  and  buy  herself  a  house  when 
she  goes  home. 

Some  of  the  most  successful  an^  prolific  members  of  the  profession 
perform  as  many  as  four  or  five  separate  nursings,  and  receive  every  year 
a  gift  from  each  of  their  old  masters.  But  the  career  is  not  always  so 
productive.  In  a  number  of  houses,  especially  amongst  the  shopkeepers 
and  clerks,  they  get  nothing  but  their  bare  wages,  and  are  obliged  to  do 
part  of  the  house- work ;  the  really  good  places  are,  of  course,  rare.  And 
in  addition  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  sort  of  family  they  may  fall  in,  there 
are  all  the  risks  of  accident.  Numbers  of  unlucky  women  come  up  to 
Paris  to  be  hired,  and  either  wait  vainly  for  a  place  for  six  or  eight  weeks 
at  their  own  expense,  or  lose  their  milk,  and  are  discharged  almost  as 
soon  as  they  are  engaged,  in  which  case  they  receive  absolutely  nothing, 
their  first  month's  wages  being  absorbed  by  the  office  fee. 

The  nurses  of  Paris  are  not  exclusively  French;  the  number  of 
strangers  there  is  so  considerable  that  foreign  nurses  may  be  seen  as 
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veQ.  PasB^gas»  Iroin  the  mcraatains  of  Santander,  with  their  two  long 
ails  of  plaited  haxt  awinging  in  the  wind,  and  with  a  band  of  black  Telvet 
<n  their  greeia  serge  akirts  for  erery  child  they  have  suckled ;  Swiss  pea- 
snts,  with  th^  knot  of  black  ribbon  on  the  top  of  their  heads;  Neapo- 
Etansy  with  their  yellow  satin  bodices  and  their  coiffures  of  heavy  gold 
pms,  may  all  be  aeen  in  the  Champs  Elys^ ;  but  though  these  costumes 
lie  pretty  and  efFectiTC,  they  want  the  bright  cleanliness  of  the  white  cap 
tad  apron  of  the  Bourguig^onne. 

In  addition  to  the  private  offices  which  have  existed  in  Paris  since  1821 
far  the  distribotion  of  nurses,  the  direction  of  the  hospitals  (which  is  in 
lke  hands  of  the  municipality)  has  a  large  and  well-organised  adminis- 
tzation  for  the  same  purpose.  But  while  nurses  for  home  service  can  be 
olitained  from  this  special  department,  it  occupies  itself  more  particularly 
■  plaeang*  oat  children  at  nurse  in  the  country.  The  practice  of  sending 
Ubies  into  the  villages  is  not  only  employed  for  foundlings  and  for  the 
other  children  who  are  in  the  care  of  the  municipal  corporations  of  the 
T&ioQS  towns  of  France,  but  it  is  also  adopted  to  a  considerable  extent 
hj  the  poorer  classes,  and  by  mothers  who,  having  out-door  occupations 
eC  their  own,  cannot  keep  their  children  with  them.  In  order  to  facili- 
tate the  choice  of  nurses  for  this  large  clfss  of  infants,  the  direction  of 
the  hospitals  of  Paris  keeps  a  staff  of  corresponding  doctors  in  every 
caaton  for  one  hundred  miles  round  the  capital,  whose  duty  it  is  to  inspect 
and  select  the  women  who  offer  themselves  as  candidates  for  nurslings,  to 
visit  the  children  confided  to  them,  to  attend  them  in  case  of  illness,  and 
to  send  in  a  monthly  report  on  their  condition.  The  nurses  and  children 
•re  also  under  the  surveillance  of  a  special  inspector  appointed  in  each 
sous-prefecture.  The  cost  of  this  service  is  pud  by  the  town  of  Paris; 
it  amounts  to  about  10,000/1  a  year.  But,  notwithstanding  all  this  care, 
real  or  apparent,  the  mortality  amongst  the  children  is  frightful,  as  all 
Faridans  who  have  sent  their  children  out  to  nurse  know  to  their  cost. 

The  women  passed  by  the  local  doctors  are  sent  up  in  herds  in  charge 
<^  a  matron,  who  delivers  them  at  the  central  office,  where  they  are  again 
eamined  by  the  medical  officers.  Those  who  are  definitely  admitted  are 
fedged  and  partly  fed  gratuitously  while  waiting  for  a  place  or  for  a  child 
to  take  home.  Their  wages,  which,  for  nurslings  in  the  villages,  are 
fixed  at  a  ininimum  of  ten  shillings  a  month,  but  which  ordinarily 
average  about  1/.,  are  guaranteed  to  them  in  certain  proportions  by  the 
town,  which  also  keeps  the  parents  informed  of  the  state  of  the  child.  It 
nay  interest  English  mothers  to  learn  that,  in  addition  to  the  wages, 
sugar  and  soap  are  generally  given  also. 

Curses  may  also  be  engaged  at  the  lying-in  hospitals,  but,  in  practice, 
the  better  classes  in  Paris  almost  invariably  address  themselves  to  the 
private  offices,  which,  though  they  are  dearer  than  those  of  the  town,  and 
^er  less  absolute  guarantees  for  the  character  and  health  of  the  women 
tiiey  collect,  present  the  advantage  of  a  large  immediate  choice,  without 
the  restrictions  and  conditions  imposed  in  the  official  depdts. 

These  details  show  to  what  an  extent  the  hiring  of  human  milk  is 
carried  in  France;  the  article  is  one  of  regular  consumption,  and  its 
market  is  organised  by  the  state  as  if  it  were  gunpowder  or  tobacco. 
Like  those  two  products  it  is  posrible  that  it  may  finally  become  a  mono- 
poly in  the  hands  of  the  government,  and  that  it  may  one  day  appear  in 
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the  natioDftl  budget  u  an  important  source  of  reTenue.  Nothing  is 
impossible  in  so  administrative  a  country,  and  even  this  fantastic  notion 
of  the  state  directing  the  baby  food  of  the  future  soldiers  of  France  may 
some  day,  perhaps,  be  realised. 

No  means  exist  of  forming  an  exact  idea  of  the  total  number  of  wet- 
nurses  annually  employed.  In  the  departments  no  statistics  whatever 
exist  on  the  sobject,  excepting  as  rega^  foundlings ;  in  Paris,  where  a 
monthly  report  is  made  to  the  prefect  of  police  by  each  Bureau  de 
Noorrioes,  no  account  of  their  operations  is  communicated  to  the  public. 
It  is,  ^erefbre,  only  by  estimation  that  an  i^proximate  notion  can  be 
formed  on  the  subject. 

The  present  annual  average  of  enCsnts  trouves  for  all  France  is  about 
2^000 :  some  2000  of  them  die  immediately,  but  the  remaining  23,000 
may  be  supposed  to  be  put  out  to  nurse  in  the  country.  It  is  probable 
that  at  least  50,000  more  are  similariy  placed  by  their  own  relations ; 
indeed,  M.  Husson  states  that  the  capitid  alone  sends  15,000  children  to 
country  nurses  every  year.  The  total  number  of  babies  annually  quar- 
tered in  the  villi^es  may,  therefore,  be  taken  at  a  probable  minimum  of 
73,000. 

While,  howefer,  it  is  thus  possible  to  form  an  arbitrary  idea  of  the 
quantity  of  women  who  receive  nurslings  in  their  own  cottages,  no  cal- 
culation at  all  can  be  made  of  the  number  of  wet-nurses  engaged  for 
home  service.  If  it  be  put  at  only  three  per  cent,  of  the  total  number 
of  births  in  France  (which  average  about  950,000),  it  would  come  out  at 
28,500 ;  but  this  is  mere  guessing.  Judging  by  the  immense  number  of 
them  who  are  found  in  Paris  alone,  it  would  look  as  if  this  figure  is 
materially  under  the  reality.  Anyhow,  whatever  be  the  true  number  of 
mothers  who  desert  their  own  children  to  earn  money  by  suckling  those 
of  others,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  considerable,  especially  when 
it  is  borne  in  mind  that  in  France,  where  nobody  cares  about  the  morals 
of  his  neighbour,  and  where  servants*  love  affiurs  are  no  concern  of  their 
masters,  vety  little  prejudice  exists  against  the  employment  of  unmarried 
women  as  wet-nurses ;  they  are  even  preferred  in  some  cases,  because 
they  are  generally  cheaper  than  their  married  competitors,  because  they 
have  no  husband  who  may  suddenly  arrive  in  a  state  of  affectionate 
inebriation  to  embrace  his  lawful  wife,  and  because,  having  no  home  ties, 
they  can  be  retained  afterwards  as  ordinary  maids.  As  the  total  annual 
number  of  illegitimate  births  in  France  is  about  70,000,  there  is  here  a 
large  field  of  supply,  in  addition  to  the  established  current  from  Bur* 
gundy.  The  country  girls  who  take  to  nursing  are  as  much  influenced 
by  the  idea  that  they  will  grind  off  their  village  rust  during  their  year  of 
service,  and  so  become  fit  to  get  places  aa  cooks  or  housemaids  afterwards, 
as  by  the  necessity  of  escaping  from  the  position  of  abandonment  and 
difficulty  in  which  a  great  part  of  them  arrive  at  the  moment  of  their 
confinement.  In  the  great  nurse-growing  provinces  many  young  gprls 
purposely  become  mothers,  without  waiting  for  die  superfluous  process  of 
matrimony,  in  order  to  at  once  fit  themselves  for  the  trade  which  their 
mothers,  aunts,  sistevs,  and  cousins  have  followed  before  diem.  It  is 
curious  that  the  favoueed  district  of  the  C6t^  d'Or  should  simultaneously 
produce  the  strongest  wine  and  the  most  nourishing  milk  of  France : 
perhaps  one  helps  the  other.     But  it  is  rather  a  contiadictory  fact  that, 
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tfeording*  to  the  census  just  completed,  the  population  of  this  very  de- 
partiDent  is  diminishing. 

The  moral  side  of  the  question  is  double*     It  is  evident  that  the  aban- 
donment of  their  own  chUdren  by  the  women  who  go  out  as  nurses  is  a 
shameful  consequence  of  the  eager  thiret  after  money,  which  ia  such  a 
special  attrihute  of  the  French  peasantry :  as  far  as  they  are  concerned  the 
system  is  vicious  to  the  core.     But  the  mothers  who  employ  them  are  in 
DO  waj  afi>Bcted  by  it ;   their  disobedience   to   the  natural  law  which 
cMges  all  mammalia  to  suckle  their  young,  does  not  diminish  their  affec* 
tion  for  their  children.     The  hired  milk  which  feeds  them,  and  the  lusty 
arais  whicli  carry  them,  are  simple  tools  in  the  hands  of  the  rightful 
mother,  who  reserves  to  herself  the  thousand  joyous  cares  of  watchful 
maternity,  and  who  seems  to  love  her  offspring  all  the  more  because  she 
does  not  offer  it  the  first  service  of  life.     And  there  is  one  absolute  ad- 
vantage in  the  system ;  it  enables  the  weaning  to  be  postponed  till  the 
dnld  has  got  through  its  first  year  of  existence,  and  till  the  woful  sorrows 
of  tooth,  making  are  somewhat  gone  by.     Furthermore,  the  habits  of 
domestic  life  in  France  are  organised  on  a  footing  which  deprives  the 
wet-nurse  o£  all  real  charge  of  the  child  she  feeds,  and  prevents  her  being 
akme  with  it.     As  a  rule,  she  is  never  out  of  her  mistress's  sight,  at  all 
events  nntil  she  has  thoroughly  acquired  "her  confidence  by  several  months 
of  Afiepuuachable  service.     In  some  of  the  most  extravagant  cases  (and 
really  they  are  not  rare),  she  is  sent,  with  the  baby,  to  sleep  at  the  giand- 
mofther's  house  if  her  mistress  goes  to  a  ball,  so  that  she  may  not  be  left, 
even  for  a  few  hours  of  the  night,  without  a  careful  eye  to  watch  her 
movements. 

When  half  a  dozen  nurses  get  together,  as  they  often  do  on  the 
benches  of  the  Champs  Elysees,  they  relate  to  each  other  the  most  as- 
toonding  stories  of  the  places  they  have  got.  There  must  be  something 
in  the  occupation  which  inspires  lying,  for  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
anything  more  wildly  imaginary  than  the  descriptions  which  these 
nonriahers  of  the  Gauls  of  this  generation  invent  about  the  success  which 
tkey  have  attained.  According  to  their  own  account,  their  mistresses  are 
afl  princesses,  their  wag^s  as  high  as  the  salary  of  a  councillor  of  state, 
while  ihe  presents  they  receive  would  fill  a  daily  wheelbarrow.  When 
one  has  done  another  begins,  and  when  they  go  home  each  one  relates 
with  indignation  to  her  mistress  what  horrid  lies  **  that  nurse  with  the 
Une  ribbons,  with  a  baby  in  a  grey  Cashmere  cloak"  has  been  recounting 
to  her,  blandly  forgetting  that  she  herself  had  lavishly  contributed  to  the 
stock. 

And  so  they  go  on  till  their  time  is  finished,  when  they  return  to  their 
eottage  homes,  to  tell  even  more  monstrous  legends  of  their  experience  of 
IVns  life. 
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THE  NOTAET'S  NOSE .♦ 

The  Taliacotian  Art,  so  called  from  its  inventor,  but  now  more  cor- 
rectly known  as  the^  "Rhino-plastic  operation,"  by  which  a  nose  is 
restored,  where  that  important  feature  has  been  destroyed  by  disease  or 
accident,  is  founded  upon  what  surgeons  call  "  the  doctrine  of  adhesion,'* 
by  which  they  mean  the  tendency  of  cut  or  newly-divided  surfaces  to 
unite  together — ^the  "  doctrine"  being,  we  should  imagine,  the  science 
that  teaches  the  surgeon  to  avul  himself  of  this  prindple  in  nature,  not 
the  principle  itself. 

The  methods  by  which  this  happy  result  is  brought  about,  by  cutting 
a  piece  of  flesh  from  a  slave,  as  was  done  by  the  ancients,  or  from  another 
person,  or  from  the  patient's  own  arm,  or  from  his  cheek,  or  by  a  flap 
from  the  forehead,  or,  as  our  own  surgeon,  Listen,  has  more  recently  in- 
troduced, from  the  upper  lip,  are  so  singular,  and  the  results  obtained  are 
80  remarkable,  that  tne  process  has  dways  been  attended  with  great 
curiosity,  and  sometimes  by  not  a  little  incredulity  and  ridicule. 

Dr.  Thomas  J.  Pettigrew,  for  example,  has  consigned  a  paragraph  or 
two  to  the  subject  in  his  interesting  opuscule  on  "  Superstitions  connected 
with  the  History  and  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,"  as  if  it  was 
closely  allied  to  what  is  superstitious  in  art,  and  so  it  is  in  reference  to 
what  is  designated  as  '*  sympathetic  action,"  as  we  shall  afterwards  have 
occasion  to  show  at  greater  length. 

Garengeot,  a  celebrated  French  surgeon,  asserts  that  he  had  seen  a 
nose,  which  had  been  bitten  off  in  a  quarrel,  thrown  upon  the  ground, 
allowed  to  get  cool,  taken  up,  fixed  to  the  face,  and  adhere  again;  and 
he  records  {**  Trait^  des  Operations  de  Chirurgie,"  voL  iii.)  that  M.  Gfalin 
produced  a  similar  union  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  nose  after  it 
nad  been  bitten  off  and  spit  out  into  a  dirty  gutter.  It  was  well  washed, 
and,  upon  the  return  of  the  soldier,  who,  having  suffered  this  mutilation, 
had  pursued  his  adversary,  re-applied  to  his  £ftce.  Garengeot  examined 
the  man  on  the  fourth  day,  and  found  the  wound  completely  cicatrised. 
Blegny  ("Zodiacus  Medico-Gallicus,"  Mar.,  1680)  records  a  similar  case 
of  union  after  a  sabre  cut;  and  Mr.  Carpue,  in  his  excellent  "  Account  of 
Two  successful  Operations  for  restoring  a  lost  Nose,"  makes  reference  to 
Lombard,  Loubet,  and  others,  who  have  been  successful  in  like  cases. 
Sir  Leonard  Fioravanti,  a  Bolognese,  states,  in  his  "  Rational  Secrets 
and  Chirurgery  Reviewed,",  that,  when  in  Africa,  he  was  witness  to  a  dis- 
pute between  a  Spanish  gentleman  and  a  military  officer,  which  led  to  a 
combat,  in  which  the  latter  struck  off  the  nose  of  his  adversary,  and  it  fell 
into  the  sand.  Fioravanti  took  it  up,  washed  it  with  warm  water,  dressed 
the  part  with  his  balsam,  bound  it  up,  and  left  it  undisturbed  during^ 
eight  days ;  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  he  examined  it,  and  was 
surprised  to  find  that  the  wounded  parts  had  adhered. 

Taliacotius,  the  inventor  of  one  form  of  operation,  relates  that,  in  a 
fray  between  some  drunken  young  men,  one  of  the  party  had  his  nose 
cut  off  by  a  sword.     The  assailant  fled,  and  was  pursued  by  his  opponent, 
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Rgardlen  of  his  nose,  whieh  was  left  in  a  gutter.  Taliacotios  picked  i% 
npydeaned  it^  and,  upon  the  retarn  of  its  owner,  adjusted  the  cut  sor* 
&KS  witii  particQiar  aoenracy,  so  that  complete  adhesion  followed. 

The  Journal  Mebdomadaire  records  two  cases  by  Dr.  Barthelemy,  in 
vliicfa  union  of  the  nose  had  taken  place  after  complete  separation.  One 
was  that  of  an  officer  at  Lyons,  in  1815,  who  had  the  end  of  his  nose  cot 
off  in  a  duel  by  his  adversary's  sabre.  He  put  the  severed  portion  in  hu 
fvkei,  kept  it  warm,  returned  home,  and  sent  for  a  surgeon,  who  re- 
pbeed  it,  and  adhesion  was  effected.  The  other  case,  which  is  given  on 
tbe  sndiori^  of  Dr.  Regnault,  was  of  a  man  who,  in  a  fight  with  another, 
U  part  of  his  nose  bitten  off.  He  wn^ped  it  up  in  his  handkerchief,  put 
it  into  his  pocket,  and  for  four  or  five  hours  only  bewailed  his  loss.  He  was 
It  length  urged  to  apply  to  a  surgeon,  who  steeped  it  in  warm  alcohol, 
pheed  the  divided  parts  in  contact,  and  in  ten  days  they  were  re-united. 
We  have  not  the  work  at  hand  to  refer  to,  but  we  remember  that  the 
cdebrated  Crerman  surgeon,  Dieffenbach,  relates,  in  a  somewhat  lengtfapr 
treatise  on  the  rhino-plastic  operations,  that  a  Grerman  student  had  his 
nose  maltreated  in  a  duel,  and  subsequently  repaired  by  the  surgeon's 
lit;  but  it  did  not  make  a  good  nose.  The  same  student,  being  involved 
in  s  second  combat,  got  his  nose  (always  apparently  in  the  way)  severed 
fiom  the  £soe.  Thb  gave  the  <^rator  nirer  play  than  he  had  previously, 
ssd  a  better  nose  was  in  consequence  concocted  than  before. 

Nofelists  have  not  failed  to  avail  themselves  of  so  curious  a  circum- 
tfince  to  enliven  their  pages,  and  impart  a  more  marked  character  to 
certain  of  their  personages.  The  reader  may  remember,  for  example, 
tiiat  Seijeant  Scoles,  in  Mr.  Ainsworth's  novel  of  "  Saint  James,"  was  a 
sose-restored  hero,  and  the  inexhaustible  story-teller,  M.  Edmond  About, 
bu  jast  supplied  us  with  a  new  instance,  the  authenticity  of  which  we  , 
fed  in  no  wise  disposed  to  pledge  ourselves  to,  but  of  which  we  may  say, 
wth  the  proverb,  **  Si  non  h  vero,  h  ben  trovato." 

Master  Alfred  L'Ambert,  it  appears,  then,  according  to  our  historian, 
was  one  of  the  most  opulent,  well-to-do,  and  fashionable  notaries  of  Paris. 
TUrty-two  years  of  age,  he  was  a  well-made  man,  with  a  handsome 
nontenanoe,  an  aquiline  nose,  good  forehead,  and  with  an  hirsute  de- 
pvtment  everything  that  it  ousht  to  be.  His  onlv;  peculiarity  was  that 
k  wore  a  white  cravat.  The  habit  had  been  handed  down  to  him  with 
die  bnnness  in  the  Rue  de  Yemeuil,  together  with  the  most  aristocratic 
dients  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  and  had  passed  from  hither  to  son 
&r  several  generations.  He  had  also  one  litde  weakness :  he  was  rather 
ikvt-tigfated,  and,  although  so  young,  was  obliged  to  wear  spectacles 
vben  at  his  desk. 

Master  L'Ambert's  wealth  and  aristocratic  connexions  had  obtained  fior 
Um  admission  into  the  green-room  of  the  Op^ra,  a  favour  which  is  often 
&pnted  by  the  greatest  personages  of  the  empire,  and  has,  it  is  believed 
(tlAough  not  generally  known),  been  the  cause  even  of  a  ministerial 
heak-np.  Our  handsome  young  notary  had  a  long  time  dallied  there 
^th  impunity,  between  fiiir  and  dark,  among  the  eighty  litde  simple  and 
isBoesnt  things  who  constitute  the  corps  de  ballet  at  the  Op^ra;  but  at 
hst  be  was  destined  to  succumb  as  wetl  as  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  he 
aDowed  himself  to  be  captivated  by  tbe  blue  eyes  and  pleasant  ways  of 
Mademoiselle  Yictorine  Tompain. 
TOU  lAV.  X 
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Unfortuiuitelyy  MadenuHaeUe  Viotoriiie  Tompain  was  Iwiieged  at  the 


same'  time  by  ^Wraa  Bey,  a  &t  Turis,  who  waa  known  hf  the  aohriquet 
of  *^  Tranqoille.  Madame  Tompain  tatored  her  dangnfter  to  appear 
equally  favounabie  to  each  tiil  one  AoqU  piupoae,  Thb  Turk  was  the 
first  to  do  BOy  and  he  beeame  mademoiseUe's  aooepted  loiper. 

Every  one  was  soon  aware  of  this  little  event  eaeept  Master  L'Ambert/ 
who  was  burying  his  undo  in  Pcntou.  "When  he  returned  to  the  Op6ra, 
MademoiseUe  Victorine  TomiMun  had  a  beaeelet  of  diaaMndsy  a  neok- 
laoe  of  diamonds,  and  a  brooch  in  brilliantSy  shining  Mice  a^  4natre.  M. 
L' Ambert  was  short-sighted,  and  did  not  perceive  these  little  natters,  no 
more  than  did  he  notice  the  sly  smiles  winch,  gveeted  him  on  his  rotum. 
He  had  just  succeeded  to  his  node's  fortune,  and  all  he  thought  of  was 
to  seonie  the  future  of  Vietorine. 

The  private  entranee  to  the  Opera  is  in  the  passage  of  the  Op^ra,  two 
stepe  from  the  Rue  Diouoi.  Tlwt  night  Alfred  L' Arabert  was  waiting' 
impatiently  in  the  passage,  smoking  a  otgar.  Not  ten  paces  from  him 
was  a  little  round  man  with  a  red  tarbush,  also  smoking  and  waiting^. 
Every  now  and  then  acfeminine  shadow  slipped  by  between  the  rare  gas- 
lights in  blaok  or  brewn,  ifireoognisaUe  ezeept  to  tiie  eyes  of  love.  At 
the  advent  ct  two,  scarcely  distinguishaUe  from  tiie  rest,  two  men  ap- 
proadied,  two  cigars  met,  loud  words  were  exchanged,  a  blow  was  given 
upon  the  little  man's  nose,  and  cards  were  exchanged.  It  was  MnBtBt 
L' Ambert  who  had  given  the  blow  on  the  nose,  and*  he  returned  to  his 
carriage  without  the  fair  one,  but  with  a  card  on  which  was  indited, 
'^Ayvaz  Bey,  Secretary  to  the  Ottoman  Embassy,  Roe  de  Grenelle, 
Saint  Germain,  100." 

The  affimr  was  an  awkward  one.  It  might  be  arranged,  but  the  blow 
on  the  nose,  he  apprehended,  would  stand  in  tiie  way.  So  he  drove 
to  his  club,  '*  Le  Cerde  de  Chemins  de  Fer,"  where  he  ooasulted  hie 
friends  the  old  Marqais  of  Villemauiin  and  the  young  Henri  Steim- 
bouEg,  a  stockbroker,  who  both  declared  at  once  that  the  blow  on  the 
nose  spoilt  everything. 

Ayras  Bey  had  in  the  mean  time  reconducted  Mademoiselle  Tompain, 
roanng  inth  anger  and  vexation  of  spirit.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  his 
friend  Ahmed's,  to  relato  his  griefr. 

**  I  will  cut  off  his  nose  to-morrow  marmng,"  he  dedaied.  ^*  It  is 
written  in  the  Koran :  '  Eye  lor  eye^  tooth  for  tooth,  nose  for  nose !' " 

Ahmed  endeavoured  to  argue  his  friend  ent  of  his  sanguinary  inten- 
tions, but  in  vain.  Ayvaz  held  by  hie  idea  as  tlie  Pope  dxMS  by  his  tem- 
poral power.  So  Ahmed  had  perforce  to  wait  with  the  first  dragoman  of 
the  embassy,  Osman  Bey,  upon  Master  L' Ambert.  Luckily  his  friends 
were  with  the  notary,  and  tbs  question  could  be  calmly  discuued.  Master 
L' Ambert  did  not  feel  at  all  anxious  to  compromise  his  reputation  for  the 
sake  of  a  ballet-girl,  and  with  die  adme  of  his  friends  he  proffered  an 
explanation  and  an  apology.  The  two  Turks,  men  of  sense,  agreed  to 
refer  tiie  matter  book  to  Ayvas.  But  die  tsfnble  Ayvas  woukl  accq»t  no 
terms  of  conciliiition,  and  got  into  «  perfect  Turkish  ngtsi. 

<'  What,"  he  said,  "  aoeept  an  apekgy  when  my  nose  bled !  when 
Victorine  and  her  mother  witnessed  my  dUsgmoe !  No,  I  mnst  die,  or  I 
will  eut  off  the  offender's  nose  this  very  day." 

It  was  then  four  o'clock  in  the  momins^.  When  die  red-fesied  Turks 
returned  widi  their  hostile  message  to  the  notery's,  the  latter  observed 
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tk«t  tf»  Tork  WW  iapneliaible.  It  ivm  not  eaoogfa  that  he  had  canied 
a«ay  Iktte  Tompam  from  hiin»  hut  he  alao  inmCed  upoo  cuttbg  off  hb 
anal  If  thia  a£Eair  miiat  he  ietded,  he  added,  the  seoner  it  was  ae  the 
hatter  ;  he  weidd  hare  his  hones  pot  to  at  once,  and  he  woidd  meet  his 
opponent  at  Parthenayy  two  leagaes  from  Pans,  at  tea  in  the  morning^. 

M .  li*  Amhert  was,  like  moat  frshionaUes  in  Piffis,  a  practised  8W<ms- 
man.  The  Turk  was  supposed  to  know  noihing  of  the  genteel  art  of 
■  laiiination,  and  an  easy  trinmph  appeand  so  certain,  that  the  old  Mar- 
ifm  of  YiUemaiain  gave  him  a  warn  or  two  of  adnoe,  which  it  is  a  pity 
is  -aak  mate  generally  acted  opon. 

**  Only  remember  that  one  most  nerer  strike  home.  The  dnel  is  made 
teeomot  Ibola,  oot  to  destroy  4iem.  It  is  only  the  tmskilfbl  who  kill 
dieir  man,  under  the  pretence  of  teaching  them  how  to  live.'' 
For  atriking^  or  poshing  home,  the  French  say  ^  toocher,*  or  "  tirer  k 
Upon  the  eeoaaion  of  a  recent  &tal  encoonter,  all  the  Eng^sh, 
had  the  literal  tvanshition  that  the  heart  of  the  viotim  was 
Alas  I  it  was  nm  through — probably  transfixed. 
The  ehoioe  of  weapons  leil  by  rigU  opon  Ayvas^  and  the  notary  and 
ins  witness  pulled  long  fiices  when  they  heard  that  he  selected  cotusses. 
They  made  all  kinds  cf  oljections,  hot  in  rain ;  Ayvas  insisted,  and  they 
wete  cybiiged  to  borrow  a  coople  of  soldiers'  side-arms  at  the  barracks  of 
the  Quay  d'Onay.  Ayras  provided  himself  on  his  side  with  two  yataghans 
of  Dawaaapn^  that  wootd  have  cut  throogh  a  bar  of  iron. 

Anived  at  the  ▼iUage,  the  parties  got  down  from  their  respective 
vahsdea,  and  took  a  pi&way  across  country.  The  marquis  stated  lliat 
he  knew  a  Tetired  spot  where  there  was  no  chance  of  being  intermpted. 
Master  L'Ambert,  tnoogh  a  praetiied  swordsman,  had  never  been  engaged 
in  an  aetoal  oomhat,  and  his  mind  was  not  a  little  disturbed  at  the  idea 
of  the  practical  drama  in  which  he  was  about  to  play  an  important  part; 
bat  even  tAu  did  not  ptevent  his  observing  a  cat  that  sat  among  some 
geuaaLeriy-boshee  apparentiy  makinff  faces  at  him.  So  slight  a  trifle 
aifieed  to  discompose  him,  and  he  drove  the  eat  away.  Bat  they  had 
BoC  gone  a  hondied  paces  feurther  when  they  saw  the  same  cat  waiting 
fat  them  in  a  field  of  eolsa. 

<*  What !  are  yoo  fettowing os,  vile  beast?''  exclaimed  the  notary;  and 
he  dreve  it  off  again,  only,  however,  to  reappear  at  the  entrance  of  the 
glade  where  the  combat  was  to  take  place.  Master  L'Ambert  picked  op 
a  rtDBe,  hat  the  cat  jmnped  up  a  tree  and  got  out  of  reach  of  the 


The  witnesses  had  in  the  mean  time  measured  off  the  groond  and 
dmwB  kits  for  weapons.  Cutlasses  carried  the  day  over  yataghans. 
Ayraz  was  indifferent  as  to  weapons,  and  disembarrsssinfi;  himself  of 
seme  surplus  clothing,  and  tucking  up  his  sleeves^  he  took  one  of  the 
tali  USUI  H  in  his  hand,  keeping  his  eyes  steadily  fixed  upon  his  opponent's 
nose,  jost  as  an  aneler  eyes  a  fine  troot  that  he  has  hooked.  Then  in- 
vokiii^  the  name  of  the  Prophet,  he  rushed  upon  his  antagonist,  and  in 
■i  instant  the  end  of  his  cutiass  was  covered  with  bkiod,  a  pair  of 
apeetacles  fell  to  the  ground,  and  at  the  same  moment  a  heavy  body  fell 
msa  an  ad}aoent  tree.  Master  L'Ambert  was  stupified;  he  put  his 
hiBids  to  his  frMO,  and  tan  about  with  his  head  bent  downwards,  like  a 
oan  soddesfiy  gone  mad. 

x2 
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At  this  crisis  M.  Triguei,  siugeon  of  Partheoay,  to  whom  a  valet  had 
been  previottsly  despatched  for  fear  of  aoddenti^  made  his  appearance. 
The  good  man  was,  however,  too  much  terrified  to  be  able  to  give  any 
immediate  asristance.  Some  moments  had  elapsed  before  he  proceeded 
to  take  steps  to  stop  the  hemorrhage. 

<<  Doctor,"  said  Master  L'Ambert,  lifting  np  his  head,  *'  shall  I  lose 
my  nose?'* 

'*  No^  sir,  yon  will  not  lose  it,"  replied  the  agitated  vilhige  surgeon, 
"you  have  lost  it  already."  And  then  recovering  himself  a  little,  he 
added,  **  But  there  are  means  of  restoring  the  agreeable  and  nseCol 
organ  that  you  have  lost" 

^  Doctor,  you  shall  have  half  my  fortune.  "  I  would  sooner  £e  thsui 
live  disfigined.     How  is  it?" 

"  We  must  first  find  the  nose,"  replied  the  disciple  of  Eseulapins. 

Up  got  Master  L'Ambert  and  rushed  to  the  field  of  battle.  His 
seconds  followed  him.  The  Turks — Ayvas^s  anger  had  now  completely 
evaporated— joined  in  the  search.  The  spectacles  were  found,  but  not 
the  nose.  But  lo !  there  was  the  horrible  cat  with  a  bloody  object  ill 
its  mouth. 

''Oh  Heavens!"  exclaimed  the  marquis,  j^intin^  to  the  repulsive 
animal.  Every  one  understood  the  exclamation  and  rushed  upon  the 
cat  But  the  latter  was  not  in  a  humour  to  be  treated  so  unceremoniously, 
and  lost  no  time  in  absconding.  Never,  did  the  little  wood  of  Parthenay 
witness  such  a  chase,  or  is  it  Ukelj  that'  it  will  ever  witness  such  a  one 
again.  There  was  a  marquis,  a  stockbroker,  three  Turks,  a  village 
surgeon,  a  liveried  servant,  and  a  notary  holding  his  boe  in  his  kerchief 
all  ruslung,  regardless  of  obstacles,  after  a  lulf-wild  cat.  Those  who 
have  never  seen  a  notary  pursuing  his  nose  can  form  no  conception  of  the 
ardour  that  he  threw  into  the  chase.  Gooseberry-trees  and  currani- 
trees,  raspberries  and  strawberries,  were  all  alike  trampled  under  foot. 
The  gooo  people  of  Parthenay  ran  out  to  stare  at  this  avalanche  of  mad- 
men, who  seemed  to  threaten  the  place  with  destruction.  They  were 
bathed  in  perspiration,  for  they  had  followed  the  cat  through  woods  and 
coppices,  tnrouRh  fields,  and  orchards,  and  gardens.  '^Hictory !  the  cat 
is  caught  It  has  fallen  into  a  well.  Quick,  buckets !  Master  L*  Am- 
bert*s  nose  may  still  be  recovered,  if  not  whole,  nearly  so.  But  the 
well  was  not  like  other  wells.  It  was  the  shaft  of  an  old  quarry,  with 
gaUeries  that  extended  for  leagues,  and  interlaced  with  the  catacombs  of 
Paris.  There  was  no  help  for  it  but  to  return  to  the  Faubourg  St 
Germain  without  the  nose. 

Master  L'Ambert's  friends  did  their  best  under  the  circumstances  to 
console  him  on  the  way,  but  it  was  in  vab. 

<<  Nothing  remains,"  he  groaned,  '*  but  to  kill  myself.  I  can  never 
to  the  (J^ra  agam.    I  shall  be  laughed  at  wherever  I  go.    I  am 

ifigured  for  lifSs." 

**  Tou  must  not  despair  of  science,"  his  seconds  insinuated;  ''of  what 
use  would  it  be  to  live  in  the  mneteenth  century  if  every  accident  was 
to  be,  as  it  was  formerly,  an  irreparable  mischief  r" 

No  sooner  at  his  home  in  the  Rue  Vemeuil,  than  M.  Bemier,  surgeon 
to  the  H6tel  Dieu,  was  sent  for.  Master  L'Ambert  remained  baUiM  in 
tears  of  vexadon  till  he  made  his  appearance.  He  did  not  dare  to  look 
usagbss. 


^i 
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^It  if  ft  misfertiiiiey*  obienred  the  surgeon,  after  listening  to  the  no* 
tufu  namttve,  **  bat  it  can  be  set  right  in  a  month.'* 

**  Beallj,  doctor.    I  can  hare  my  nose  again  7* 

**Certamly;  the ihino-plastic  art  proTides  for  these  ooconenoes.  Ton 
on  chooae  between  the  Indian  and  the  Italian  methods.'' 

"I  dioiild  prefer  the  mUdest" 

**The  Indian  |^an  consists  in  cutting  a  piece  from  the  fbreheadi  lear- 
01^  onFjr  an  attachmentt  taming  it  upon  itself,  and  sewing  it  np  into  a 
pesentable  »ose.  The  operation  is  sore  of  success,  but  it  leayes  a  dca- 
tziz  in  (he  forehead." 

**  I  won't  hate  a  dcatriz  at  any  price,  doctor.  Indians  are  savages, 
tnd  their  surgery  is  worthy  of  them.    What  of  the  Italian  method  ?" 

^That  demands  the  exerrise  of  much  patience.  A  piece  of  flesh 
not  be  eut  out  of  your  arm,  tearing  an  attachment  only,  and  your  face 
Bust  be  aewn  to  it,  and  remain  so  for  a  month." 

^  A  piece  out  of  my  arm !  The  mere  idea  is  horrible,  doctor.  I  hare 
ibesdy  undergone  one  operation  to-day  at  the  hands  of  tiiat  terrible 
Turk,  and  I  assure  you  I  fed  in  no  humour  for  another." 

"WeU!"  said  the  surgeon,  '^tiiere  still  renuuns  a  chance  for  yon. 
H  ve  could  get  some  poor  deril  to  allow  us  to  cut  the  piece  out  of 
luann." 

^Oh!  we  will  find  a  man,"  ezcbdmed  Master  L'Ambert,  delighted; 
^expense  is  nothing."     And  he  rang  the  bell  for  his  valet 

^  But  I  warn  you,  you  will  have  to  remain  for  a  month  sewn  together.'' 

*'No  matter,  so  long  as  at  Ac  end  of  the  month  I  can  go  to  the 
Opfaa." 

A  man  was  found ;  a  young  and  healthy,  but  poor  Auvergnat,  Ro- 
mgoi  by  name,  whose  business  it  was,  like  most  of  his  countrymen,  to 
ttnj  water.  The  promise  of  a  handsome  reward  soon  recondled  him  to 
die  operation  and  to  its  tedious  conseouences.  M.  About  '^details  at 
length  the  trials  of  these  two  men,  of  such  different  habits,  manners,  and 
coDferaation,  thus  united  by  nature  for  a  month ;  but  as  these  detaib  are 
Bother  curious  nor  instructive,  we  will  pass  them  over.  Suffice  it,  that 
bodi  were  heartily  tired  of  one  another  before  the  happy  day  of  release 
tnived ;  and  when  at  leneth  it  did  come,  and  M.  Bemier  separated  the 
two  enemies  with  a  cut  of  his  scalpel,  Master  L'Ambert  cast  two  notes 
sf&rfy  pounds  each  at  hb  slave,  and  bade  him  go,  and  never  let  him  see 
Urn  again. 

Master  L'Ambert  was,  however,  counting  without  his  host.  Once 
iBoie  he  went  into  society,  and  was  well  received.  If  he  had  lost  his 
iKKe  in  combat  with  a  Turk,  it  had  also  gone  abroad  that  he  had  fought 
fike  a  Turk.  The  ladies— ^always  so  charitable  to  the  unfortunate— even 
dedared  that  he  had  gained  by  the  exchange,  and  that  the  Auvergnat 
note  was,  if  anything,  nandsomer  than  the  Parisian  one.  A  well-known 
Wooess  is  said,  indeed,  to  have  asked  a  friend  of  hers,  whose  nose  was 
not  a  lovable  one,  if  he  would  not  take  his  turn  with  the  Turk.    As  to 

tbe  green-room,  the  Hydra  with  a  hundred  pretty  heads  received  him 

in  tiiampL     Even  Mademoiselle  Victorine  Tompain  complimented  her 

Three  months  had  passed  away — tiiree  months  of  summer.  Master 
L'Ambert  had  hnred  a  country  place  at  Miusons-Lafitte.  Since  his  affair 
with  the  Turic,  his  intimacy  with  M.  Steimbourg  had  greatiy  mcreased. 
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He  bad  been  i&trodiMBd  to  bit  fiunily — frdier  and  mother  and  two 
siBters;  the  eldest,  lima  Steimboai^gy  aympatbiaed  espedalLy  with  the 
notary,  and  made  him  tell  the  atrang^  incident  that  bad  befSdUen  him 
over  and  orer  again.  The  only  omiiflion  that  Master  L'Ambert  made 
was  the  name  of  his  Anveignat ;  he  could  not  bear  to  bear  it  ottflBsd. 

After  a  mild  and  brilliant  autamn,  winter  came  down  like  a  drop-ecene. 
Master  L'Ambert!s  nose  gave  pioofa  upon  this  occasion  of  an  extraordi- 
nary degree  of  sensibility.  It  became  red,  then  purple,  and  then  swellad 
out  of  all  proporlaion.  This  was  aooompamed  by  an  intolerable  itchinff . 
It  was  in  yain  that  be  made  great  fires,  and  nursed  his  nose  in  fiannel; 
these  was  no  relief  so  M.  Bemier  was  sent  fiyr.  The  surgeon  ordered  ioe 
and  leeobee ;  seme  relief  was  obtained,  but  it  did  not  last.  M.  Bemier 
took  time  to  xefleet  He  bad  probaUy  heard,  in  the  course  of  his 
studies,  of  the  ympathetic  cures,  concerning  which  Dr.  Bettigrew  dis- 
courses so  learnedly  in  the  work  previously  quoted,  and  a  belief  in  wbUi 
in  diis  country  appeam  to  have  beoa  more  particularly  pievalent  duriiu^ 
the  reigns  of  Jamas  L  and  Charles  L  Dryden,  in  the  ''  Tempest/' 
Act  y.  So.  1,  makes  Ariel  to  say,  m  reCerenee  to  the  wound  received  by 
HippoHto  bom  Ferdinand: 

He  must  be  dressed  again,  as  I  have  done  it. 

Anoint  the  sword  which  pierced  him  with  this  weapon  salve,  and 

Wrap  it  dose  from  air,  till  I  have  time  to  visit  him  agam. 

But  M.  Bemier  had  not  to  do  with  anointed  swords,  or  axes — as  in 
the  instance  of  the  cure  performed  by  Lord  Gilboume  upon  a  carpenter 
— but  with  a  piece  of  flesh  living  on  one  man  and  belonging  to  another. 
So  he  soon  came  to  a  conclusion. 

"1  am  inclined  to  think,''  he  suggested  to  Master  L'Ambert,  "that 
that  rascal  of  an  Anve]:gnat  is  no  stranger  to  this  event." 

M.  L'AnrfieEt  declaimed  against  the  notion.  That  a  vile  mercenaxy 
could 'exercise  an  occult  influence,  npon  a  ministerial  nose!  It  was  an 
impertinence  to  £uicy  such  a  thing  I 

M.  Bemier,  however,  insisted,  and  it  was  determined  that  Romagn^ 
should  be  sent  for.  This  was  not,  however,  an  easy  matter.  The 
Parisian  had  never  seen  the  Auvergnat  since  the  day  they  had  been 
separated.  His  address  was  unknown,  and  he  was  sought  for  in  vain. 
The  assistance  of  the  police  was  obtained,  but  widi  no  better  succesa. 
They  found  plenty  of  Romagn^s,  but  not  the  one  wanted. 

A  fortnight  had  elapsed.  It  was  the  2nd  of  February,  and  the  notary 
was  seated  sorrowfully  by  the  fire,  looking  sideways  at  his  purple  &oial 
feature,  when  a  noiser  was  heard,  and  M.  Bemier  made  his  appearance, 
dragging  in  the  real  Romagn6.  But  alas!  how  altered.  Dirty,  dissi- 
patecC  livid,  and  brutalised'^he  no  more  resembled  the  Auvergnat  of  the 
previous  summer  than  a  boiled  lobster  does  a  living  one.  He  was  less  a 
man  than  a  living  erysipelas. 

'^  The  monster  1"  exclaimed  M.  Bemier.  "  This  is  what  he  has  done 
with  the  littlefortune  we  gave  him.     He  has  been  dmnk  ever  sLace." 

*<  M.  BomaKn^,"  interrupted  the  notaryy  '^  why  did  you  not  invest  your 
money,  instead  of  spending  it  in  wine  and  brandy?" 

"  JBecause  you  yourself  said  the  best  thing  that  I  could  do  was  to  amuse 
myself;  and  I  amused  myself  afiter  my  fashion," 
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Maater  L*Axai>ert  wioeed*  for  he  remembend  that  diis  wai  one  of  the 
^teful  counsels  he  had  giTen  in  the  irritation  of  a  too  close  pniziinity; 

"  Wdl,"  he  said,  '«the  question  now  before  us  is  ix>  know  if  you  will 
xcnoance  your  had  praeliasB  and  leave  off  a  Bh  .of  dehandieiy  that  is 

**  I  will  drink  no  moie,  M.  L' Amhert.  I  have  not  a  son  remaining. 
If  jon  wanld  only  b«r  ne  a  barrel  and  two  pailsy  I  would  be  the 
■tciadiMt  AoTargnatin  rwna'* 

^  2>iofc  a  centime/'  replied  the  notai7«  "  Fiovidettce  brought  you  into 
tUs  ptedicament  so  that. my  natural. appeaianeeehould  be  restosed  to  me. 
Drink  water,  eat  dry  bread,  die  of  hunger  if  you  choose,  I  shall  be  all 
the  more  benefited  hv  if 

Bomagn^  bowed  his  head  and  withdsw,  da^g^ng  hia  feet  alter  him, 
and  omitting  to  malm  an  obeisanoe.  His  fbtnre  prospects  wars  not 
bdUiant. 

Fitm  that  time  the  atf>tasy's  nose  began  to  improre,  the  swelling 
£minisfaed,  the  eoleor  faded  away,  and  by  the  end  of  a  week  it  was  so 
modi  better  that  he  was  enabled  to  go  into  society  again.  The  ladies 
weleonad  him  back  again  into  the  worid,  and  among  these  none  oon- 
gratokted  with  greater  eanaeatness  than  the  eldest  sister  of  his  firiend 


Bat  as  spring  retomad,  whilat  the  generoos  sap  was  oansing  the  lilacs 
to  bad,  it  seemed  to  Master  L'Ambert  as  if  his  nose  did  not  participate 
in  the  seasonid^  bounties  of  nature*  His  nose  faded  away  with  an 
antumnal  tint,  just  as  all  around  was  revivifying  in  spring  verdure.  It 
waa  in  vain  that  he  added  a  little  carmine,  that  he  made  his  diet  more 
generous,  and  drank  nothing  but  the  best  Burgundies  and  darets,  his  nose 
continued  to  &11  off  and  become  more  and  more  sickly  and  attenuated. 
Finding  that  this  faatore  did  not  participate  in  the  benefits  derived  by  the 
other  portions  of  his  body  from  generous  living,  he  studied  its  own  in- 
^vidnal  interests  by  giving  it  baths  bf  milk,  of  wine,  of  bouillon,  and  even 
of  tomato  yuiee^  but  all  in  vain.  He  was  obliged  to  appeal  again  to  the 
seienee  of  M.  JBemier. 

M.  Bemier  shook  hb  head.  '*  It  is  all  wrong,''  he  said ;  '*  the  Auver* 
gnat  must  be  ill,  and  it  is  he  who  requires  medical  treatment,  not  you  or 
yonr  nose. 

Maater  L'Ambert  regretted  then  having  treated  the  man  so  cruelly, 
and  toomed  him  out  of  doors  without  a  sou.  The  question  was  once  more 
to  discover  the  whereabouts  of  the  water-carrier,  and  after  the  loss  of  a 
£bw  days,  that  appeared  as  so  many  months  to  the  impatient  notary,  he 
was  discovered  in  No.  10,  Salle  Saint  Paul,  Hdtel  Dieu. 

Bat  it  was  one  thing  to  find  M.  Bomagn^  and  another  to  cure  him. 
The  unfortunate  Auvergnat,  once  a  good  and  innocent  young  man,  had 
been  perverted  by  the  notary's  money  and  his  bad  example ;  he  had  become 
a  dissipated,  dmnken  idler,  he  had  passed  from  that  to  poverty,  wretched- 
ness^ want,  and  nckness,  and  he  had  now  become  thoroughly  disgusted 
with  the  vanities  of  the  world.  He  would  not  take  his  food,  and  only 
soogfat  to  die. 

Master  L'Ambert,  terrified,  sought  the  bedside  of  his  victim,  and 
sever  did  Soasoet  or  ^^n^lon,  Massillon  or  Flechier,  exhaust  their 
eioqaeiioe  as  did  the  notary  in  endeavouring  to  recal  the  water-carrier  to 
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a  senae  of  what  was  doe  to  himself  and  to  oihers — to  M.  L'Ambert  in 
particalar. 

Bat  all  the  reply  that  he  could  get  was,  ^  It  is  not  worth  whOe,  Mon- 
near  L'Amhert ;  there  is  too  moch  miseiy  in  the  world.** 

Master  L'Ambert  was  oblif^  to  posh  his  tactics  beyond  even  what  ho 
had  at  first  contemplated.  He  was  obliged  to  promise  that  for  the  fnture 
he  should  not  only  have  no  more  woik  to  do,  bat  that  he  should  be 
liberally  provided  for,  before  he  coold  get  lum  to  promise  that  he  woald 
take  food.  Nay,  in  his  excitement,  he  presented  to  the  sick  man's  eyes 
the  promeet  of  half  his  fertune,  and  a  nice  little  wife  and  two  or  tmree 
pr^tjr  children  into  the  bargain. 

With  such  altered  prospects  before  him,  backed  by  sundry  bowb  €>€ 
soup,  the  Anveignat  improved  so  rapidly  that  in  three  days  he  was  able  to 
be  removed  to  Master  L'Ambert's.  The  notary  received  him  with  the 
greatest  kindness,  and  gave  him  the  room  <^  hu  own  valet  de  chambre. 
As  he  improved,  so  did  the  nose,  and  when  Bomagn^  was  himself  again, 
so  was  Master  L'Ambert  ready  to  shine  once  more  in  society. 

Uofbrtunately,  M.  Romagne  had  nothing  to  do,  and  having  returaed 
under  generous  diet  and  a  regular  life  to  more  than  his  pristine  health,  he 
had  sufficient  to  spare  to  fall  in  love  with  the  cook. 

The  latter  was  not  a  fossil  cook,  and  one  day  that  the  Auvergnat  had 
ventured  to  approach  his  lips  to  her  lastrous  cheeks,  she  said : 

'*  I  see  what  it  is,  you  want  to  marry  me.  Well,  if  you  have  any 
prospects  before  you,  let  me  know,  and  we  may  manage  it." 

^  Would  half  ike  fortune  of  Monsieur  L'Ambert  suffice  ?"  replied  the 
amorous  ex-water-carrier. 

"  Half  of  monrieur^s  fortune !"  said  his  Dulcioea,  opening  her  eyes  like 
saucepans. 

**  Just  so;  monsieur  has  told  me  a  hundred  times  that  I  should  hav^e 
half  his  fortune." 

'<  Ton  had  better  go  speak  to  him  about  it,  then,"  sud  the  feminine 
concoctor  of  ragoiits,  smacking  her  lips  as  if  in  the  act  of  tasting  a  stevr. 

Needless  to  say,  that  when  the  innocent  Auvergnat,  who  had  been 
brought  up  upon  boiled  chesnuts,  applied  to  his  master  to  regulate  their 
accounts,  that  he  received  a  profouna  lesson  in  social  grammar.  He  was 
made  to  understand  that  promises  and  performances  were  two  quite  dif- 
ferent things  in  fashionable  society,  and  that  nothing  was  more  fashioa* 
able  than  the  figure  called  hyperbole.  This  done,  the  notary  pointed  out 
to  M.  Romsgn6  the  necessity  which  there  was  for  liis  being  separated 
from  the  too  seductive  confectioner  of  bouillon,  and  he  proceeded  at  once 
to  have  a  new  suit  of  clothes  made  for  him,  and  to  find  him  a  place, 
which,  after  some  trouble,  he  succeeded  in  doing,  at  a  manfacturer's  of 
looking-glasses. 

The  Auvergnat  spent  six  months  in  his  new  employment  without 
Master  L'Ambert  experiencing  any  inconvenience,  but  one  day,  as  he  was 
deciphering  some  old  parchments,  his  golden  spectacles  broke  in  the  centre 
and  fell  upon  the  table.  This  did  not  trouole  him  at  first ;  he  had  a 
spare  pair  in  steel,  and  he  sent  the  gold  ones  to  be  mended.  They  were 
brought  back,  and  broke  in  the  same  place  before  twenty-four  hours  had 
elapsed.  This  went  on  till  a  doxen  new  purs  of  spe^ades  had  been 
broken.     He  then  told  his  friend,  M.  Bemier,  that  he  was  bewitched; 
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bis  nose  ooiuimied  eveiy  pur  of  gold  spectacles  that  weie  placed 
apoQ  1^ 

^  Let  me  flee  a  pair,**  said  the  doctor. 

A  pair  was  faraigfat,^  and  the  surgeon  exsmiQed  it  with  a  powerful 
kna.     He  at  once  recognised  an  amalgam  of  quicksilTer. 

**  How  is  this,"  he  sind;  ^  do  you  use  quiduilrer  for  anything?^ 

•*N<s''  xepHed  the  notary. 

^  And  what  is  Ihe  AuTCignat  doing?'' 

^  Bomagn^ !"  exclaimed  the  notary,  taken  aback.  "  He  is  employed 
at  a  Io(»king^lass  manufaetur6i^s." 

**  Precisely  so^"  observed  M.  BerDier,  <<  and  he  is  saturated  with  quick- 
dher.  Ton  will  have  to  remove  him,  or  you  will  never  be  able  to  wear 
a  pair  of  spectadee.'' 

These  was  no  alternative^  the  Auvergnat  had  to  be  taken  from  his 
bosineflfl,  and  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  awign  him  a  small  allowance, 
and  to  provide  him  willi  a  modest  home.  Whatever  work  he  was  put  to, 
^  doctor  observed,  there  was  danger  in  it ;  it  was  better  to  allow  him  a 
handled  francs  a  month,  and  keep  a  sharp  eye  upon  htm,  that  he  did  not 
get  into  had  company  and  renew  his  career  of  dissipation. 

The  new  plan  prcmered  for  a  time  wonderfnlly.  Romagne  was  paid 
by  the  week  and  watched  by  the  day.  A  whole  year  ehipsea  without  any 
acddentfl,  and  during  the  whole  of  that  time  the  beautiiul  eyes  of  Made- 
Boiflelle  Irma  Steimbourg  had  never  ceased  to  repose  with  manifest 
eomplaeency  upon  the  red  and  white  nose  of  the  happy  millionnaire.  At 
Seoifui,  eneonxa^ed  by  his  friend  the  old  fiiarquis  de  Villemaurin,  who 
toU  luin  it  was  nis  duty  to  do  so,  as  the  connexion  was  the  talk'  of  the 
town,  the  notary  opened  the  folding-doors  of  his  heart  to  the  fair  Irma. 
The  clever  and  handsome  girl  did  not  keep  him  in  suspense^  but  stretching 
fintfa  her  hand,  English  fashion,  she  said: 

**  (Test  une  affaire  faite.  It  is  all  right.  My  parents  are  quite  willing, 
and  I  will  give  you  my  instructions  with  regard  to  the  corbeiUe.  .  Let  us 
eat  fbrmalhi^  short,  so  that  we  can  get  into  Italy  before  the  end  of 


In  the  mean  time,  all  had  not  been  going  on  quite  so  satis&ctorily  with 
MoDsieiir  Roroagn^.  The  hardy  Auvergnat  had  never  been  accustomed 
to  eat,  drink,  and  sleep,  and  do  nothing,  and  time  fell  so  heavily  upon  his 
hands,  that  he  determined  at  all  risks,  and  no  matter  at  wfaiat  loss,  to 
cflMneipate  himself.  So  in  the  desperation  of  mere  ennui  he  one  fine 
mcniing^  took  his  departure  from  his  lodgings,  and  was  never  heard  of 
sgam.  It  is  true  that  Master  L'Ambert  did  not  make  any  vexy  active 
TOScarebes  after  him.  He  was  quite  well,  and  he  saved  one  hundred  francs 
and  the  rent  by  Monsieur  Romagn^'s  disappearance. 

Master  UAmbert  was  also  at  the  time  solely  absorbed,  happy  man !  in 
the  reparations  for  his  nuptials.  Love  lent  wings  to  make  tne  necessary 
purchases ;  he  could  not  even  afford  time  to  bargain,  and  paid  down  just 
what  was  asked.  It  was  decided  that  the  wedding  was  to  take  place  at 
Saint  Thomas  d'Aquin  on  the  drd  of  March,  at  one  o'clock  precisely. 

Master  L'Ambert  rose  that  day  at  eight  in  the  morning,  refrilgent 
widi  happiness,  and  smiling  at  the  rays  of  an  early  sun,  wmch  had  the 
eftct,  however,  his  eyes  b^ng  just  opened,  of  making  him  sneeie.  The 
resnlt  was  pecidiar,  and  not  understanding  it,  he  seized  upon  his  cambric 
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kenhiaf  and  A(mliedittf>whei»kbBO0»OBgli*tobe,kift»ab8!  wtsnot. 
With  one  bouDd  he  stood  before  a  mirror.  His  noae  was  gone!  Hmfj- 
ing  back  to  his  bed,  he  turned  ow  theelodiM^  bobihe  noaewas  no  more 
to  ha  found  than  the  Chaaoben^  18L9.  He  rang  the  bell  and  sooght 
asristanoe,  but  in  laia.  M.  BeroHr  BHUfc  be  aeot  for.  What  an  un- 
toward oirnnmstanee*     JEBs  wndding-day,  too ! 

Monsieur  Steimbourg  senior  was  dressed^  Msifame  Steimbtfurg  waa 
dressed,  the  bride  and  bridesmaids  were  att  appaielled,  IL  Senry  Steim- 
boncg  smoked  two  or  thneehmriad  eigaaii  hot  .the  ^<dear  AJfiiad"  did  not 
eome.  At  length,  Henry  resolved  upon  eoing  to  see  what  had  beeome*  of 
his  friend.  It  waa  not  aoooMUng  to  gooa.maiinei%  bnt.there  waa  no  help 
for  it  He  found  his  intended  farother-in^law  bathad  in  taaiB»  and  groan- 
ing with  relation.  The  worst  was,  that  he  could  not  oonsele  him.  He 
folt  inelined  to  laugh  and  ery  at  Ae  same  time.  There  was  aomethin^ 
ao  anaeying,  and  yet  so  ridifialonfl^  in  the  whole  afiair. 

*'  Ohl  dear,  daiur  Lna.!** ezchumed  the  patienft»  ''she  will  never  mairy 
a  man  without  a  aose.'* 

Henry  shrugged  hia  shoulders^  but  dare  not  venture  upon  an  answer. 
He,  however,  volnnteeNd  to  ge  and*ohtain  oee  froan  hu  siater.  This 
amiable  person,  manifosted  tbe  greatest  hfwoinw  upon  hearing  of  the 


''Do  you  think,"  she  said,  "that  I  took  him  for  his  appeanmee?  In 
that  case  I  should  have  accepted  my  cousin  Bodrigne,  whe  is  reall  v  a 
handsome  man,  hnt.he  is  not  rich.  Let  us  go  to  IL  L'Andiert;  he  hna 
wealth,  a  hoase,  and  eqnipagea,  and  I  will  take  him  as  he  is.** 

But  when  she  entered  into  the  presence  o£  the  molilated  notary,  this 
fine  enthusiasm  evaporated.  She  aetually  fointed,  ejaculating:  ''  O  dear 
Bodrigue  1  I  have  aeted  very  unjustly  towanls  yon." 

Master  L'Ambert  remained  a  bachelor.  He  had  a  silver  nose  maaa- 
foctured,  he  letired  from  his  sindy  and  from  the  woiid,  bought  a  quiet^ 
pleasant  house  near  the  Invalides,  selected  the  best  wines  from  hb  cellar, 
and  enjoyed  himself  with  a  few  old  friends  as  he  best  could.  The  best 
vintages  of  Ch&teau-Yquem,  and  the  most  glorious  years  of  Cloe  Vonseot, 
are  at  his  disposal.  He  sometimes  congratuktes  himself  that  he  has  a 
privilege  over  others :  that  he  can  imbibe  as  much  as  he  pleases  without 
having  a  red  nose. 

One  evening,  a  few  weeks  ago,  as  he  waa  taking  a  stroll,  his  cane  in  his 
hand,  in  the  Bue  £bl^,  he  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise.  The 
shade  of  Bomagn^,  in  black  velvet,  stood  before  him  I 

"Bomagn^!"  exclaimed  the  notary. 

The  other  lifted  his  eyes,  and  answered  in  his  dull,  ouiet^  woriunan^like 
manner  :  <<  Good  evening,  ]kIonsienr"-<-or  ''  Mouchu,  as  the  Auveignat 
pronounced  it — "  L'AmWt" 

"  You  speak — you  aro  alive,  then  ?" 

"  Most  certainly  I  am  alive." 

''  You  rascal !  what  have  you  done  with  my  nose,  then  ?"  And,  as  he  spoke, 
he  had  in  his  irritation  seized  the  Auvergnat  by  the  throat  to  shake  him. 

(<  Leave  me  alone,"  said  the  latter.  "  Yon  see  I  cannot  defend  myself! 
Don't  you  aee  that  I  have  only  one  arm.  When  I  left  your  hospitable 
xoo^  I  got  employment  where  a  steam-engine  was  used,  and  one  day,  it 
was  a  2nd  or  3rd  of  March,  I  believe,  it  carried  the  other  arm  away  from 
the  shoulder-joint !" 
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OB^  THE  DATS  OP  PHILIP  AND  MABY. 
AN  mSTOmCAL  ROMftNCC* 
Bt  Wiluaji  Habbisok  AmwoiSH. 


3D00&  tj^e  Sbixit. 

THE   LEWES   MABTTB. 


OV  THE  TABTme  BSTWXXH  B8BBICK  CA3LTIK  AITB  COVflTAXCS. 

Tfi£  attempt  made  by  the  conspirators  to  cause  a  general  rising 
prored  completely  abortive.  Stafibrd  and  his  party  leceiTed 
some  aoeesnons  to  their  numbers  as  they  marched  alon^  but 
before  tSiey  reached  Charing-cross  they  were  attacked  and  dis- 
poiBed  hv  a  troop  of  mounted  arquebusiers,  who  issued  firom 
Wbitehafi.  Several  persons  were  artested,  among  whom  were 
the  two  offioen  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth's  household.  Peck- 
ham  and  Weme,  but  the  ringleaders  managed  to  escape.  Next 
iajy  Stafibrd,  Dudley,  Einsston,  Udal,  Osbert  Clinton,  and  the 
Test  of  the  party,  were  ptu)licly  proclaimed  as  outlaws,  rebels, 
tEBitorSy  and  disturbers  of  the  peace,  and  a  large  reward  offered  for 
their  capture. 

Nothmg,  however,  was  said  about  the  French  ambassador.  Only 
to  €rardiner  did  Philip  avow  that  he  had  been  secretlv  present 
with  Father  de  Castro  at  the  meeting  in  the  crypt,  and  the  Chan- 
odlor  counselled  him  not  to  allow  this  circumstance  to  transpire 
poUiclj,  as  thOT  had  proof  enough  against  the  conspirators  with- 
out it;  above  all,  Grardiner  was  opposed  to  any  proceedings  being 
taken  against  De  Noailles.  Thus  the  wily  ambassador  escaped  with 
impimity  as  on  previous  occasions.  A  strict  watch,  however,  was 
kept  upon  his  movements* 

It  was  confidently  anticipated,  both  by  the  King  and  Gardiner, 
that  before  many  da^  all  tne  chief  conspirators  would  be  arrested, 
bat  in  this  expectation  they  were  disappointed.  No  traces  of  any 
of  them  could  be  discovered.  Some  doubts  were  entertained  as  to 
the  fate  of  Osbert  Clinton.  Two  persons  were  shot  in  the  boat 
in  which  he  escaped  from  Lambeth,  and  their  bodies  thrown  into 

♦  Jll  righU  reserved. 
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the  Thames,  and  it  was  thought  he  was  one  of  them;  but  this 
was  by  no  means  clear. 

While  the  search  for  the  leaders  of  the  outbreak  was  thus  being 
actively,  though  unsuccessfully^  prosecuted,  Peckham  and  Weme 
were  taken  to  the  Tower  and  put  to  the  torture,  in  order  to 
compel  them  to  accuse  the  Princess  Elizabeth  of  complicity  in  the 
affair,  but  nothing  could  be  wrung  from  them,  and^  with  twenty 
other  luckless  personages  who  had  been  captured  at  the  same 
time,  they  were  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  and  their  heads 
set  upon  the  north  gateway  of  London«-bridge. 

Meanwhile,  the  religious  persecution  continued  with  unabated 
rigour.  Bishop  Hooper,  witn  two  others,  had  undergone  martyr- 
dom at  different  places,  and  six  more  prisoners,  excommunicated  by 
Bonner  and  delivered  over  to  the  civu  power,  were  about  to  perish 
in  the  same  manner. 

Conscious  of  the  odium  attaching  to  these  sanguinary  measures, 
Grardiner  prudently  resigned  his  post  at  the  ecclesiastical  tribunal 
to  Bonner,  who  thencelorward  acted  as  supreme  judge,  and  was 
undeterred  by  scruples  of  any  sort* 

A  momentary  check  was,  however,  given  to  his  severity  from  an 
unexpected  quarter.  From  the  various  manifestations  made  towards 
him  by  the  Protestant  partv,  and  from  other  circumstances,  Philip 
could  not  fail  to  perceive  tnat  if  he  took  any  further  part  in  these 
barbarous  proceedings  he  should  raise  up  a  host  of  determined 
enemies,  so  he  caused  Father  Alfonso  to  preach  publicly  before 
him  and  the  court  a  sermon  strongly  conaemnatonr  of  religious 
persecution.  The  plan  completely  answered  the  Kmg's  expecta- 
tions, it  being  felt  that  such  a  sermon  could  not  have  been 
preached  without  his  sanction,  and  it  was  argued,  therefore,  that 
he  must  disapprove  of  the  course  pursued  by  Bonner. 

The  effect  of  this  remarkable  discourse — ^remarkable,  indeed^ 
as  emanating  from  one  who  had  been  designated  ^^The  Scourge  of 
Heresv" — was  to  stay  the  bitter  persecution  for  a  while,  but, 
though  momentarily  checked,  it  revived  with  a  greater  fury  than 
before*  The  six  unfortunate  persons  excommunicated  by  Conner 
were  consigned  to  the  flames,  and  urged  to  greater  activity  by 
the  Marquis  of  Winchester  and  other  members  of  the  council,  the 
zealous  prelate  looked  out  for  fresh  victims. 

Bonner  had  long  burned  to  wreak  his  vengeance  upon  Derrick 
Carver,  and  was  at  last  able  to  gratify  his  desire*  Having  pro- 
cured a  warrant  from  the  Queen  for  the  deliverance  up  to  him  of 
the  prisoner,  who  was  still  confined  in  the  Lollards'  Tower,  he 
immediately  acted  upon  it.  Before  he  was  taken  away.  Carver, 
bjr  permission  of  the  Cardinal,  was  allowed  to  bid  iarewell  to 
Constance  Tyrrell.  The  interview  took  place  in  the  Post  Boom 
in  the  Lollaras'  Tower,  and  in  order  that  thete  might  be  no  check 
upon  their  freedom  of  discourse,  they  were  left  alone  together. 
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^  Dangbtery''  said  Carver,  who  appeared  more  subdued  tban 
usual,  ^1  am  about  to  wia  the  crown  of  martyrdom  for  which  I 
hare  so  long  striven,  and  to  inscribe  my  name  upon  that  scroll 
which  sludl  hereafter  be  a  guide  to  our  dhurch.  In  quitting  you 
for  a  whiles  I  expect  you  to  remain  steadfast  in  the  £Etith*  Be 
not  shaken  by  the  aivuments  of  the  Gaidinalt  who,  though  a  good 
BMOHy  has  been  brought  up  in  supersdtion  and  idolatry,  and  cannot 
firee  hirasftlf  firom  the  errors  of  his  creed.^ 

^  Have  no  fear  for  me,"  replied  Constance.  ^^  I  shall  soon  follow 
in  the  same  path  you  are  about  to  tread.** 

^Heaven  forbid!"  exclaimed  Carver,  with  an  irrepresdble 
dindder.  ^  Oh !  Constance,  while  alone  in  my  cell,  I  have  com- 
nmed  with  myself,  sounding  my  breast  to  its  depths,  and  weigh- 
ii^  every  thought  and  action,  and  I  reproach  myself  wat 
I  have  led  you  too  fiur.  I  have  kindled  a  holy  fervour  in  your 
hvesst  fike  that  which  animates  my  own,  and  which  incites  you  to 
bear  witness  to  your  fiuth  by  death." 

^  True.  But  surely  you  should  rejoice  that  you  have  kindled 
such  a  flame,"  she  rejoined. 

^No;  I  would  quench  it,"  he  cried.  ^^Seek  not  martyrdom. 
Bosh  not  upon  fiery  torments — but  live— live  a  godly  life." 

^  These  words  are  strange  from  you,  who  have  so  often  painted 
the  glories  of  martyrdom  to  me,  and  lurged  me  to  share  them  with 
yon^** 

"  I  repent  that  I  did  so/'  he  rejoined.  <<  Were  you  to  suffer 
with  me,  your  torments  would  afflict  me  a  thousand  times  more  ^ 
than  my  own.  'Twere  terrible  that  a  frame  so  fair  as  yours 
should  be  consumed  by  fire.  It  must  not  be.  You  are  young  and 
beantifuL  You  love,  and  are  beloved.  Live  and  be  Imppy. 
live  for  Osbert  Clinton." 

'^  Alas ! "  exclaimed  Constance,  '^  I  know  not  if  Osbert  still  lives. 
It  is  thought  he  perished  on  that  fatal  night  when  he  came  here  to 
Ebemte  us.  He  has  not  been  heard  of  since.  But  if  he  lives,  it  is 
as  a  proscribed  rebel,  with  a  price  set  on  his  head,  and  if  he  be 
taken^  his  doom  is  certain.     I  have  nothing  left  but  to  die." 

**No,  you  must  Uve,"  said  Carver,  solemnly.  "  Osbert  Clinton 
is  not  d»Bid.  He  did  not  perish  on  that  disastrous  ni^ht,  as  you 
suppose.  I  have  seen  and  spoken  with  him  at  the  window  of  my 
cell,  which  he  reached  as  he  did  when  you,  dear  daughter,  were 
its  occupant  He  and  his  friends  are  not  disheartened  by  the  ill 
success  of  their  enterprise.  It  was  rash  and  precipitate^  and  failed 
in  consequence.  But  they  are  planning  another  msurrection,  and 
I  pray  Heaven  to  crown  it  with  success,  since  it  has  for  its  aim  the 
restoration  of  our  reli^on  and  the  downfal  of  Philip  I " 

"  I  rejoice  to  hear  that  Osbert  still  lives,"  said  Constance;  "  but 
I  fear  these  plots  will  eventually  conduct  him  to  the  scaffold." 
"If  he  should  so  perish,  then  seek  for  a  martyr's  crown,  if  you 
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will,"  B9iA  Canrer ;  ^  but  while  he  fiye%  Uyb  for  him.    Something 
telk  me  you  will  yet  be  united." 

^I  daie  not  hope  so/'  she  rgoined. 

^^If  my  Iftst  ptayenwill  etbiI  to  ensure  your  happiness,  you  shall 
have  them/*  said  Carver.  ^  And  now  we  must  part  Once  more 
I  eaiiort  you  to  oontimie  steadfast  in  the  fidth.  But  be  not  in- 
fluenced by  Ae  desire  of  vainglory,  which,  perchance^  may  be 
my  own  besetting  sin.    And  now  receive  my  blessing  I " 

And  as  Ae  bcaat  before  him,  he  spread  his  arms  over  her  head, 
and  pronounced  a  solemn  benediction* 

There  was  then  a  deep  silence,  broken  only  by  Canstmce's 
sobs. 

'^  Weep  noty  dear  daughter,"  he  said.  ^  Our  parting  ought  to  be 
joyous  rather  than  sad,  seeing  that  my  trials  are  wefl-ni^h  over, 
and  I  am  about  to  reap  mj  rewuid.  Farewell ! "  he  added,  taking 
her  hand,  and  pressing  his  lips  to  it.  ^  Forget  not  what  I  have 
said  to  you." 

<<Fear  me  not  I"  she  rejoined,  sinking  upon  a  bemh.  ^^  Fare- 
well!" 

Carver  cast  a  compassionate  look  at  her,  and  dien  stricing  reso- 
lutely towards  the  door,  he  called  out  that  he  was  ready,  whereupon. 
Mallet  instantly  appeared. 

Without  haoaroing  another  glance  at  Constanoe,  he  then  quitted 
the  chamber,  and  was  taken  by  Mallet  to  the  gate,  where  he  wcMi 
delivered  to  the  officers  sent  for  him  by  Bonner. 

A  barge  awaited  him,  and  in  this  conveyance  he  was  taken  to 
Paul's  Wnarf.  Thence  he*  was  escorted  to  the  consistory  at  Saint 
Paul's,  where  Bonner  was  sitting  in  judgment  with  the  Lord 
Major,  the  sheriffi,  and  several  members  of  the  council. 


a 

HOW  DXBJLICK  CAEVEK  WAS  TAKXH  XO  LEWSS. 

When  Derrick  Carver  was  brought  before  the  tribunal,  Bonner 
ejred  him  with  a  smile  of  malignant  satisfaction,  and  observed  to 
Sheriff  Woodrooffe,  who  was  sitting  near  him, 

^  At  last  I  have  got  this  pestilent  fellow,  whom  the  Cardinal  has 
so  long  screened  from  justice.  He  shall  not  escape  now.  I  will 
deal  roundly  with  him." 

On  this,  ne  caused  the  minutes  of  the  prisoner's  previous  exami* 
nations  to  be  read  to  him  by  an  officer  m  the  court,  which  being* 
done,  Bonner  said,  in  a  bitter  and  derisive  tone, 

"  Such  were  the  detestable  and  damnable  opinions  professed  by 
thee,  Derrick  Carver,  when  thou  wert  last  interrogated  in  the 
Lollards'  Tower;  but  doubtless  the  exhortations  and  persuasions 
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of  liie  Xiord  Ganfinid  Iiave  wrought  a  benefiokl  change^  and  ibou 
ut  now  willing  to  confess  thine  erron,  and  abjure  them." 

^M^  opiniona  hare  nndergone  no  ohai^ge,"  replied  Carver. 
^  But  if  aay  Romanist  could  hwre  oouTerted  me,  it  would  be  Car- 
dinal PoteJ" 

"Ah  I  you  admit  so  much/'ciied  Bonner.  *'Why  should 
Cndinal  Pole  psoTail  yntk  yoa  more  than  othem?  Hath  he  moce 
leal — metre  devotion — ^more  theological  learning  than  others  have?  " 

^  I  know  not  whether  he  hath  mone  zeal  and  learning  dian  your 
ksUiip,  but  he  has  more  Christian  charity,"  replied  Carver.  *^  He 
uadeistanda  the  Gioepel,  and  is  guided  by  its  preeepte,  which  you 
aze  not." 

*^  Belike  you  deem  his  Bminenoe  len  rigid,  leas  orthodoac  than  I 
am?"  said  Bonner. 

^My  tenets  are  not  Atf  tenets/' replied  Ctarer;  ^yet  I  hold  him 
fa>  be  a  good  man,  though,  unhappily,  blinded  to  the  truth.  Your 
kvdbhip  may  be  the  more  orthodox  Catholic  of  the  two,  but  you 
ase  the  wome  man." 

"I  thank  thee  for  the  admission,  thou  foul-mouthed  knave,'' 
coed  Bonner.  ^  You  all  hear  that  he  charges  the  Cardinal  with 
UDaoundnees  of  opinion,"  he  added  to  the  court. 

^I  charge  thee  with  attempting  to  pervert  m^  words^"  retorted 
Carver.  ^I  meant  to  say  that  Gurdinal  Pole  is  the  chief  living 
hgte  and  glory  of  the  Church  of  Some,  whereas  thou  art  its 
nme  and  reproach.  In  after  times,  when  this  bitter  persecution 
of  the  faithM  is  spoken  of,  Reginald  Pole  will  be  remembered  for 
mildness  and  toleration,  while  thou  wilt  be  execrated  as  the 
*  bloody  Bishop  Bomnei^ — ^a  name  that  shall  cUng  to  thee  for  ever  1 " 

^  I  would  rather  have  thy  censure  than  thy  commendatian,"  re- 
joned  Bonner.  ^^  Had  the  Cardinal  treated  thee  with  due  severi^, 
Aoa  wouldst  never  have  lauded  hia  virtues.  But  thou  hast  said 
eDGD^  to  ooDvinoe  us  thou  art  obstinate  and  impenitent;  there- 
fcae,  I  shall  not  take  up  the  time  of  the  court  by  questioning 
dne  fiirdier.  Down  on  thy  knees  while  sentenoe  of  ^Eoommuni* 
caticHi  is  pronounced  upon  thee." 

''I  kneel  only  to  Heaven,"  replied  the  prisoner,  firmly. 

At  a  a^n  from  the  bishop,  two  officers  seized  him,  and,  in  spite 
(£  his  resistence,  forced  him  upon  his  knees,  detaining  him  in  this 
posture  while  the  sentence  was  read  to  him  by  Bonner.  This 
doo^  he  was  permitted  to  rise,  and  the  officers  left  him. 

^  Thou  ait  now  accursed,"  pursued  Bonner,  ^^  and  henceforward, 
if  any  man  shall  eat  with  thee^  or  drink  with  thee,  or  otherwise 
Up  thee  or  comfort  thee^  he  will  be  a  partaker  in  the  curse." 

^  You  have  put.  me  out  of  the  communion  of  a  church  which  I 
have  quitted  ot  my  own  accord  for  these  ten  years,"  said  Carver. 
^As  to  jour  anathemas,  they  affright  me  not.  May  they  recoil 
with  added  strength  on  your  own  head." 
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^'  Away^  thou  miflerable  blasphemer!"  cried  Bonner,  fiirioualy. 
'^  I  have  done  with  thee  for  ever." 

"  No,  not  for  ever,  .thou  unrighteous  judge,"  r^oined  Carver. 
'^  I  summon  thee  to  appear  with  me  before  the  Judgment  Throne 
of  Heaven  to  answer  K)r  the  blood  thou  art  about  to  shed." 

So  awful  was  the  tone  in  which  these  words  were  uttered,  that 
a  profound  impression  was  upon  all  the  hearer^  and  even  Bonner 
trembled.    But  he  quickly  shook  off  his  trepidation,  and  exclaimed, 

^^The  gates  of  Heaven  will  be  fast  closed  to  you,  unless  you 
repent  x  ou  will  now  be  delivered  to  the  sherim,  and  by  them 
will  be  taken  to  Neweate,  where  you  will  remain  until  after  your 
trial.  If  you  are  condemned,  as  1  nothing  doubt  vou  will  be,  vou 
will  be  burned  at  Lewes,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  which  place 
you  come,  and  where  we  learn  there  are  many  tainted  with  false 
doctrines,  to  whom  your  death  may  prove  a  salutary  warning." 

^  It  will  strengthen  them  in  their  faith,  when  they  see  how  a 
believer  in  the  Gospel  can  die,^'  rejoined  Carver* 

^^Away  with  him!"  cried  Bonner,  impariently.  '^  Away  with 
himP 

On  this,  the  prisoner  was  removed  from  the  court,  and  conveyed 
with  two  others,  who  had  been  examined  before  his  arrival  at  the 
consistory,  to  Newgate. 

By  command  of  Sheriff  Woodroofie,  who  accompanied  him  to 
the  prison,  he  was  placed  in  a  noisome  dungeon,  ana  only  allowed 
bread  and  water.  After  a  few  days'  confinement,  he  was  brought 
up  for  trial,  and,  as  had  been  foretold  by  Bonner,  condemned  to 
death  at  the  stake. 

Orders  were  then  given  by  Sheriff  Woodrooffc  that  he  should 
be  taken  to  Lewes,  under  a  sufficient  guard,  for  immediate  execu- 
tion, and  on  the  following  day  the  little  cavalcade  set  out  on  its 
journey,  stopuing  for  the  first  night  at  Croydon.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  place  nocked  forth  to  see  the  prisoner,  and  many  of  them 
expressed  great  commiseration  for  him,  but  he  was  not  permitted 
by  the  ^uard  to  speak  to  them,  or  to  receive  any  refreshments 
offered  him. 

"Avoid  him!"  cried  Father  Josfrid,  a  Dominican  friar  by 
whom  he  was  accompanied;  "he  is  excommunicated,  and  if  ye 

B've  him  aught,  ye  will  share  in  the  heavy  curse  under  which  he 
bours." 

From  the  exhortations  of  this  zealous  monk  Carver  was  never  for 
a  moment  free,  though  they  produced  no  other  effect  upon  him 
than  annoyance.  The  escort  was  commanded  by  an  officer  named 
Brand,  who  had  been  selected  for  the  business  by  Sheriff  Wood- 
rooffe  on  account  of  his  hatred  to  the  Protestant  party.  He  was  a 
sullen,  sour-tempered  personage,  and  showed  his  ill  will  to  the 
prisoner  both  by  word  and  blow.  Carver,  however,  bore  this  harsh 
usage,  without  a  murmur. 
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On  the  second  day  the  party  reached  East  Giinstead,  where 
itej  passed  the  nighty  a  ceUar  with  a  truss  of  straw  laid  on  die 
karh&Jkg  allotted  to  Canrer;  and  startjing  early  on  the  following 
Boming,  they  reached  Ditchling  about  noon,  and,  after  an  hour^ 
Uty  commenced  the  ascent  of  the  downs. 

On  amving  at  Ditchlin^^  the  prisoner  earnestly  besought  Captain 
Bond  ^x)  take  him  to  Bnghtelmstone^  in  order  that  he  might  bid 
^lewell  to  his  wife  and  children  and  aged  mother;  but  the  petition 
msrefiisedy  the  officer  declaring  he  would  not  go  half  a  dozen 
nOes  oat  of  his  way  to  pleasure  a  heretic. 

'^Ihey  can  come  and  see  you  Jbumed  at  Lewes  to-morrow,  if 
Aeflis^"  he  added,  with  a  savage  grin. 

Healing  what  passed,  a  young  man^  mounted  on  a  strong  iron- 
giej  borse,  who  had  entered  the  inn-yard  almost  immediately  after 
die  Ettle  cavalcade,  inquired  the  nearest  road  to  Brightelmstone, 
t&d  instantiy  galloped  off  in  that  direction. 

Having  mounted  the  steep  hill-dde,  and  passed  Ditchling  Beacon, 
die  party  proceeded  along  the  brow  of  the  downs,  whence  such 
ittpuficent  views  of  the  weald  of  Sussex  are  obtained,  though 
Affie  now  received  little  attention,  until  they  came  to  Mount 
Hinj,  on  whose  verdant  slopes  was  fought  the  great  battle  be- 
tveea  Henry  III.  and  the  Barons  under  iSmon  de  JSiontfort,  when 
the  ancient  and  picturesque  town  of  Lewes,  with  its  towering 
cede  and  ruined  priory,  its  ni^merous  churches,  gates,  and  circling 
valbi  burst  upon  their  view. 

*  Welcome  1  thou  city  of  refuge,"  exclaimed  Carver,  stretching 
nt  his  hands  towards  the  town.     ^^  Thou  art  gladsome  to  mine 

Sas  was  Ramoth  Gilead  to  the  fugitives  from  Jordan.    There 
Ibeatrest.'' 

*  There  will  be  a  rare  bonfire  in  that  old  town  to-morrow,''  ob- 
*nrcd  Captain  Brand,  in  a  jeering  tone,  to  the  prisoner — "a 
^fire  such  as  the  townsfolk  have  seldom  seen,  and  which  they 
aieGkely  long  to  recollect.  'Twill  be  a  grand  spectacle  to  those 
vholook  on,'*  he  added,  with  stem  significance. 

I' I  had  rather  be  the  chief  actor  in  the  spectacle  than^  a  beholder 
^'^"  replied  Carver;  ^'and  I  trust  those  who  witness  it  will  long 
Koember  it." 

On  this  Brand  rode  on,  and  Father  Josfrid  resumed  the  ex- 
lK)itation  which  he  had  been  obliged  for  the  nonce  to  suspend. 

III. 

BOV  niBXICK  CABVEB  WAS  PLACBP  IH  A  yA17L1>  BEHSATH  THE  STAB  INN 
AT  LEWS8. 

At  the  period  of  our  history,  Lewes,  as  we  have  just  intimated, 
^  snrrounded  bv  walls,  built  of  stone,  and  of  considerable 
length,  tiiough  few  traces  of  these  fortifications  are  now  left. 

▼0L.1IV.  T 
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At  the  weet  gfAe  of  the  town  the  party  wm  met  b^  the  high 
sheriff^  Sir  Kchard  de  Warren,  and  Master  Piddinghoei  dbe 
headborough,  attended  by  a  k^e  posse  of  men  armed  with 
halberds.  Besides  these,  there  were  many  bargesses  and  priests, 
who  had  come  forth  to  see  the  upaaatx.  At  this  place  Derrick 
Carver  was  deliyered  over  to  the  ni^h  sheriff  by  Captain  Brand, 
who  at  the  same  time  handed  to  Sir  Bichard  tne  wanant  for  the 
prisoner's  execution 

^^  All  shall  be  ready  for  the  ceremonial  to-monow  moining,"  said 
De  Warren.  ^^  We  cannot  lodge  him  in  the  castle,  but  we  wm  pboe 
him  in  a  vault  beneath  the  Star  Inn,  where  he  will  be  peifecdy 
secure.*' 

^^  I  have  fulfilled  mine  oiffice  in  ddivering  him  into  your  hands. 
Sir  Bichard/'  replied  Brand.  ^'  But  my  orders  from  Sheriff 
Woodroo£b  are  to  tany  here  till  the  sentence  is  carried  out.*' 

'^You  will  not  be  detained  beyond  tonnorrow  morning,  sir," 
said  De  Warren. 

On  this  the  perty  passed  through  the  gate,  and  besan  to  move 
slowly  down  the  Hiffh-street,  which  formed  a  gradual  descent 
towards  the  centre  of  the  town.  On  either  side  the  stre^  were 
habitations  of  various  sizes,  but  all  of  quaint  and  picturesque 
architecture.  As  the  tndn  advanced,  the  inhabitants  came  forth 
to  see  the  prisoner,  to  many  of  whom  he  was  personally  known, 
and  these  loudly  expressed  their  commiseraUon,  and  their  abhor- 
rence of  his  persecutors. 

By  the  time  the  train  had  reached  the  massive  Norman  sate  of  the 
castlei  so  large  a  crowd  had  ccXLecied  that  the  progress  of  the  party- 
was  imoeded,  and  the  high  sheriff's  attendants  had  to  use  the 
poles  or  their  halberds  to  effect  a  passage.  In  spite,  however,  of 
the  exertions  of  the  officers  and  men  Ihe  throng  could  not  be  kept 
back,  but  forced  themselves  up  to  the  prisoner,  and  catching  hold 
of  his  garments,  and  clinging  to  his  horse,  besought  his  blessing. 

^^  Stand  back  I — ^touch  him  not  1"  cried  Father  Jos&id.  ^  He  ie 
excommunicated.^' 

Little  attention,  however,  was  paid  to  the  priest.  In  vain 
Carver  besouffht  diose  nearest  him  to  retire — in  vain  the  offioen 
commanded  wem  to  stand  back — they  would  not  stir.  At  last, 
force  was  en^ployed,  they  were  thrust  violently  aside,  and  amid 
shrieks  of  terror  and  fflcoans  and  yells  of  indignation,  Carver 
was  hurried  along,  and  finally  conveyed  through  a  gateway  into  a 
large  yard  at  the  rear  of  the  Star  Inn.  As  soon  as  this  had  been 
accomplished  the  gate  was  shut,  and  a  guard  placed  in  front  of  it. 

This  ancknt  hostel,  which  still  eadsts,  thoagh  it  has  undergone 
many  transformations,  was  then  a  laerge  and  substantial  structure^ 
capable  of  accommodating  a  great  number  of  gueatSi  and  was 
mani^fed  by  Dame  Dunster,  a  buxom  widow,  whose  boast  it  waa 
that  the  best  mutton  in  Sussex,  the  £stttest  capons,  the  moot 
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pafeedy  aeasoned  YmuBon  pasties,  the  most  delicioitt  stewed  eels, 
od  the  hngfatest  SMsk  and  claret  were  to  be  had  at  tiie  Star  at 
I^ves.  Beflides  these  good  things,  and  many  others,  those  who 
Uged  with  Dame  Donster  had  the  Inzory  of  linen  white  as 
90V,  and  finagrant  of  laTonder.  Nothing,  in  short,  was  wanting 
St  die  Star — a  comely  and  good-hamoiued  landlady,  yonng  ^i 
iMt  iDrfiiYoured  handmaidens,  and  active*  dmwers — ^these  for  the 
gaerti^  while  for  their  steeds  there  were  good  stables  and  good  pro- 

Beneath  the  hostel  there  esssted,  and  indeed  still  exists,  a  large 
wky  wherein,  as  the  hi^  sheriff  had  intimated  to  Captain  Brand, 
it  IBS  intended  to  place  Derrick  Carver  for  the  mght.  The  sab- 
taoeaB  chamber  was  of  great  strength,  the  roof  high  and 
ached,  and  the  walls  of  solid  stone.  It  was  of  great  antiquity, 
aihid  originallv  bdonged  to  a  monastic  edifice.  On  one  side, 
It  t  ooBfliderable  height  &am  the  groond,  was  an  nnfflaaed  window 
V  ^ertnre^  oontrived  for  the  admission  of  air  and  light.  This 
ipatnie  was  placed  on  a  level  with  the  street,  and  was  seoured 
7  stout  iron  bars,  fixed  horuBontally  and  dose  together.  This 
Qgdar  vanlt  is  still  much  in  the  same  state  as  we  have  described 
%  dwQgh  it  is  now  naed  for  other  purposes  than  as  a  place  of 
iBtaBtiaa  of  prisoners,  being,  in  fact,  a  very  cool  and  commodious 

Whoi  Derrick  Carver  was  taken  into  the  inn*yard,  as  already 
riitod,  he  becsme  so  £nnt  that  he  was  obliged  to  sit  down  on  a 
I  W-Uock  for  a  few  minutes  to  recover  himself.  Noticing  his 
Ukooikditioii,  Dame  Dunster,  who  had  come  forth  to  look  at  him, 
^oaHj  sent  for  a  cup  of  sack,  and  offered  it  to  hinu  But  Father 
itm  again  interposed,  and  bade  her  take  the  wine  away,  if  she 
^nU  not  iail  under  the  same  ban  as  the  miserable  wretch  before 
^-  Bat  the  kind-hearted  hostess  perasted,  whereupon  the  priest 
Pitched  the  cup  horn  her,  and  dashed  its  contents  on  the  ground. 
'Tou  must  nave  a  heart  utterly  void  of  compasnon,  or  you 
^  not  act  thus,"  cried  Dame  Dunster  to  Fatiier  Josfrid.  <^  You 
voddaeethe  poor  man  die,andnot  raiseahand  to  help  him.  It 
^  be  ha^y  for  him,  indeed,  if  he  were  to  die,  as  in  that  case 
fevonld  escape  further  cruelty.'' 

^I  am  better  now,"  replied  Derrick  Carver,  raising  himself  to 
^feet  by  a  great  efibrt.    ^  I  lack  not  the  wine  you  would  have 
9^  sue  to  drink,  but  I  thank  yon  heartily  for  the  kind  intent, 
^iBToke  Heaven's  blesmngs  upon  your  house*'' 
."^7  bksungs  wiU  prove  curses,  iiioa  outcast  from  Heaven," 

Jlpe  not  troubled  by  his  words,  good  sister,"  said  Carver.  ^'  Be 
^*^  of  what  I  say  to  you.  Avoid  idolatry  and  superstition. 
V^yoor  fiddi  in  the  Gospel,  and  you  diidl  hve.  Fray  for  me, 
•te,  ind  I  will  pray  for  you." 

t2 
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Dame  Danster  and  her  maidens  turned  away  weeping,  while 
Carver  descended  a  flight  of  stone  steps  leading  to  the  vault,  the 
door  of  which  being  unlocked,  he  was  rudely  thrust  into  the  sub- 
terranean chamber.  A  few  trusses  of  straw  for  a  couch,  with 
bread-and-water  for  sustenance,  being  supplied  him,  he  was  left 
alone,  and  the  door  locked  outside. 

After  glancing  round  the  vault,  noting  its  size,  and  the  solidity 
of  its  walUs,  Carver  turned  his  attention  to  the  barred  openin^^ 
already  described  as  being  on  a  level  with  the  street.  Through  this 
opening  noises  reached  his  ears,  but  no  one  was  allowed  to  ap- 
proach and  hold  converse  with  him,  a  guard  being  placed  outside 
the  inn. 

Carver  took  a  few  turns  in  the  vault,  and  then  sitting  dowa 
upon  a  wooden  bench,  which  constituted  its  sole  furniture,  took 
out  his  Bible,  which  had  been  happily  spared  him,  and  began  to 
read  it.  He  had  been  occupied  m  this  manner  for  some  time, 
when  the  strokes  of  a  pickaxe  dealt  upon  the  stones  in  the  street 
disturbed  him,  and  he  raised  his  head  to  Usten.  By-and-by  the 
clatter  of  a  shovel  was  heard — then  there  was  a  great  noise  as  if 
several  men  were  carrying  a  heavy  mass,  which  appeared  to  be 
plunged  into  a  hole  that  had  just  been  digged;  and  then  there  was 
a  dull,  dead,  thumping  sound,  as  if  the  earth  were  being  beaten 
down  by  a  ram. 

Suspecting  what  was  going  forward,  but  dedring  to  know  the 
truth,  Carver  placed  the  bench  immediately  below  the  window, 
and,  mounting  upon  it,  raised  himself  so  that  he  could  just  look 
through  the  bars  into  the  street.  He  then  found  that  his  conjec- 
tures were  correct,  and  that  the  noises  he  had  heard  were  caused 
by  men  who  were  planting  the  stake  in  the  ground  to  which 
he  was  to  be  attached  on  uie  morrow.  With  a  mournful  curi- 
osity he  watched  them  at  their  work,  and  did  not  withdraw  till 
the  stake  was  firmly  secured,  and  a  heavy  iron  chain  attached  to  it. 
He  had  just  got  down,  when  he  heard  Captain  Brand,  whose  harsh 
voice  he  instantly  recognised,  giving  directions  to  the  men. 

"  Take  care  that  plenty  of  fagots  are  provided,"  he  said;  "and, 
furthermore,  I  must  have  an  empty  tar-barrel,  large  enough  to 
hold  the  prisoner.  He  boasts  of  his  firmness,"  added  Brand,  with 
a  bitter  laugh.     "We  will  see  whether  we  cannot  shake  it." 

It  would  seem  that  he  was  likely  to  be  disappointed  in  his  ex- 
pectation, for  Carver  heard  the  order  given  without  the  slightest 
feeling  of  dread,  but  calmly  resumed  the  perusal  of  the  sacred 
volume  at  the  point  where  he  had  laid  it  aside.  Neither  did  he 
desist  until  it  grew  dark,  and  he  was  unable  to  read  longer. 

He  then  knelt  down  and  prayed  fervently,  continuing  his  vigils 
until  long  after  midnight,  when  weariness  overcame  him,  and, 
flinging  himself  upon  the  straw,  he  presently  fell  asleep. 

He  was  roused  from  his  slumbers  by  a  stone  which  lell  upon  the 
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floor  of  theTaalt  not  fiur  firom  where  he  was  lying,  and  as  he  stirred 
he  heard  a  Toioe  calling  to  him  from  the  barred  window,  and  look- 
ing in  that  direction,  he  ooold  iost  distbguish  the  igore  of  a  man. 

^  Who  speaks?"  he  demanded,  rising  to  his  feet 

''  A  fiiend,"  replied  the  other.     ^  Come  nearer^— quick  I  ** 

^The  Toioe  seems  fiuniUar  to  me,"  observed  Ganrer,  ^^and  if  I 
fid  not  deem  it  impossible,  I  should  say  it  was ^ 

^  It  is  he  you  suppose,"  interrupted  the  speaker*  ^  Come  as  near 
Bie  as  yon  can,  and  come  quickljr.  for  I  may  be  discovered." 

Thus  adjured,  Carver  mounted  the  bench,  and  was  tiien  only 
sqwrated  by  the  bars  firom  the  parson  outside,  whom  he  now 
leeo^ased  as  Osbert  Clinton. 

^  why  have  you  incurred  this  danger  on  my  account,  oh,  rash 
joai^  man?"  he  cried. 

^  I  have  somewhat  to  impart,"  replied  Osbert;  ^  but  I  must  be 
hief,  for  though  the  man  on  guard  has  quitted  his  post,  he  may 
lebini.  In  a  word,  then,  I  shw  make  an  attempt  to  deUver  you 
from  iheae  bloodthirsW  tigers  to-morrow.  I  have  half  a  dozen 
fiiends  with  me,  and  when  you  are  brought  forth  for  execution,  we 
win  &n  npon  the  guard  and  set  you  firee.^ 

^  I  forbid  you  to  make  the  attempt,  my  son,"  replied  Carver. 
^I  am  fully  prepared  to  die,  and  would  not  accept  a  pardon  firom 
my  enemies  were  it  offered  me.  By  freeing  me  as  you  propose, 
you  would  wrest  firom  me  the  crown  of  martyrdom  which  I  hope 
to  win  at  yonder  stake.  My  race  is  almost  run,  and  the  goal  is  at 
liand.  I  have  done  with  the  world,  and  would  not  be  brought  back 
to  it.  My  last  sufferings  will  be  sharp,  but  they  will  be  speedily 
over,  and  I  rejoice  that  I  am  able  to  bear  them.  Again,  I  say, 
dns  attempt  must  not  be  made." 

•*  Since  you  will  have  it  so,  I  must  needs  obey,"  rejoined  Osbert, 
lA  a  moumfiil  tone.     ^'  And  yet  I  would  try  to  move  you." 

"  It  would  be  in  vain,"  said  Carver.  *'  Our  moments  are  precious. 
Let  them  not  be  wasted  in  idle  discussion.  I  will  not  fly  from  the 
death  prepared  for  me.  The  stake  is  ready,  and  shall  not  want 
the  victim.  I  know  you  will  reaoily  do  me  a  service.  Seek  out 
my  poor  wife  and  children  at  Brightelmstone,  and  bid  them  fare- 
veil  for  me." 

"  I  have  already  seen  them,"  replied  Osbert.  "  Your  wife  is  ill 
— too  ill  to  leave  the  house — and  I  enjoined  her  not  to  come  here 
to-morrow." 

**  You  did  right — quite  right,"  rejoined  Carver.  "  What  of  my 
sged  mother?"  he  demand^,  in  a  voice  of  profound  emotion. 

''I  ought  to  have  no  concealment  firom  you  now,"  said  Osbert. 
**  Your  mother  is  no  more." 

^  I  Aought  so,"  replied  Carver,  after  a  pause.  ^'  She  appeared 
to  me  just  now  during  my  slumber.  Her  countenance  wore  a 
beayenly  smile,  and  methought  her  lips  opened  to  address  me,  but 
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I  could  not  catch  the  words  she  'uttezed.  Her  ^nrit  wrs  still 
hovering  nigh  me  when  you  woke  me  from  the  bliflBTnl  dietm." 

There  was  a  deep,  sol^nn  pause,  after  which  Carver  oontinued  x 
<^  And  now,  Osbert  CliBton,  I  have  some  counsol  to  give  you. 
The  succe&s  of  the  great  enterprise  on  which  you  are  en^ged  will 
depend  on  the  pmdaioe  with  which  it  is  conducted.  Be  not  rash. 
Wait  for  a  &vound)]e  oj^ortunitjr  to  strike  the  blow,  and  take  heed, 
diat  you  do  not  plaoe  oonfidesu»  in  tndtors." 

^^  We  expect  men  and  money  firom  Franoe,"  said  Osbert. 

^^  France  wiU  play  you  fidse,  as  she  has  done  before,"  leplied 
Carver* 

^^But  we  are  obliged  to  trust  to  that  power,  since  we  have  now 
no  other  resources,"  said  Osbert.  ^  All  our  possessions  have  heevt 
seized  and  sequestered,  and  we  have  not  wherewithal  to  pay  the 
host  we  could  raise.  We  have  men,  but  not  mooej*  We  lack  as 
many  chests  of  gold  as  were  brought  fixim  %ttin  by  Philip  when 
he  landed  at  Southamptcm." 

<'  What  became  of  tW  Spanish  bullion?  "  demanded  Carver* 

<^  Part  of  it  has  been  ei^ended  in  bribes  to  our  venal  nobles," 
replied  Osbert.    ^^  But  die  rest  is  deposited  in  the  Tower  " 

^^  Is  there  much  of  the  treasure  le^?  "  inquired  Carver. 

<'  Half  is  lefty  as  I  understand,"  replied  Osbert. 

^^  Why  not  seize  u]^  it«  then  ?  "  cried  the  other.  '^  'Tis  lawfid 
spoil.  Instead  of  bemg  employed  to  coxarupt  mercenary  nobles  to 
enslave  their  country,  hi  it  be  used  to  free  the  land  fix>m  Spanish, 
thraldom  and  Perish  tyranny.  Have  no  scruples.  Seize  upon  it, 
I  say.  It  was  Iffouglut  into  England  to  forge  golden  fetters  ibr 
our  rulers,  kt  it  be  turned  into  avenging  swords*" 

'^That  treasure,  indeed,  would  accomplidi  aU  we  seek,  if  we 
oould  obtain  possessian  of  it,"  said  Osbact.  ^  But  I  have  told  you 
it  is  safely  deposited  in  the  Tower." 

^^And  I  say  to  you  that  it  must  be  your  business  to  get  it 
thence,"  rqoined  Carver. 

^<  Tou  would  not  have  me  lay  siege  to  the  Tower  to  obtain  ii?" 
said  Osbert. 

<^  By  stratagem  you  may  accomplish  what  you  desire  "  returned 
Carver.  ^^  I  have  no  plan  to  suggest;  but  if  you  weigh  the  matter 
caief ull;^  over,  one  is  sure  to  oocur  to  you." 

<^  I  will  give  it  due  consideration,  said  Osbert  ^^  Have  you 
aught  more  to  say?" 

^'  Only  to  wish  you  ha^n^ess  with  her  you  bve,"  replied  Carver. 
<^  ilj  last  words  to  Constance  were  to  ur^e  her  to  look  forward 
conndently  to  the  day  when  she  will  be  umted  to  you.  For  that 
day  will  come.  It  may  not  come  so  soon  as  you  antidpate  and 
desire,  but  eome  it  will.  One  word  more,  and  I  have  done. 
Should  this  inauisection  nrosper,  and  your  enemies  fall  into  your 
hands^  let  no  harm  befal  Cardinal  ]role.  And  now  tarry  no 
longer,  my  son.    Take  my  blessing  with  you,  and  depart." 
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^L;if  tioM,'' jOfdiedOibert.  ^I  hear  thefootsiepflof  l3ie  gvind. 
IihdbeiinryoiiattheelaW^     Adira!" 

So  msjiat^  he  ^mmmtei,  while  Carver,  desoeadiiig  firom  the 
baid!,  lotielt  down  aiid  praji^  ferrendj. 

£Ei  devotioiuB  ended,  he  aioae,  and  bethinking  him  of  the 
wm  he  had  seen  dimng  hie  akunber,  he  caUed  out,  ^  Spirit  of 
krfiom  whom  I  derived  my  being,  if  Aoa  art  indeed  permitted 
to  visit  me,  and  art  nigh  me  now,  as  I  think,  I  adjnre  thee  to 
■nifaBt  thjBetf  to  me  in  the  same  aagelio  form,  and  with  the  flame 
aigeBc  aapeet,  as  I  bdieid  thee  in  my  dream.  Appear  before  me 
ittliifl  caesdal  guise  if  thou  canst,  and  cheer  and  comfort  me  with 
%raiiel'' 

At  the  dose  of  this  invoeation,  which  he  uttered  with  great 
firvoor,  he  kwked  around,  half  hoping  that  the  spirit  would 
become  viable,  but  nothing  met  his  gaze  except  the  gloomy  walls 
cf  Us  prism*  He  fitnoied,  however,  ^t  he  heard  somethmg  like 
t  nfi,  low  a^h,  and  felt  a  breath  of  cool  air  upon  his  brow. 

^It  may  not  be,''  he  said.  ^^  Thou  canst  not  lev^  thysdf  to 
■e,  er  nmie  eyes  are  unable  to  discern  thee.  But  I  must  have 
pttienee.  In  a  few  short  hours  I  shall  be  as  thou  art,  and  wecan 
then  hold  the  communion  together  which  is  denied  vb  now.** 

He  then  reeumed  his  devotions,  and  continued  in  earnest  prayer 
dl  dawn  glimmered  through  the  bars  of  the  window,  and  ere 
kngfiUed  the Tault  with  Uriit. 

xhen  some  slight  star  b^an  to  be  heard  in  the  street,  and 
^-ttd^  those  on  guard  peered  in  at  the  ban  of  the  window. 
"Dief  beheld  Ae  prisoner  seated  upon  the  bench,  with  the  Bible 
^f&i  <m  his  knee,  profoundly  occupied  in  its  ponsal. 


IV. 

IHB  FBOC28SI0H  TO  THE  CAI.VA&T. 

A  liOTSLT  morning  dawned  upon  Lewes.  The  sun,  which  eie 
itiesched  its  meridian  was  destined  to  shine  upon  a  terrible  eere- 
nranial,  rose  brilliantly  oreat  Mount  Gabum,  glitterii^  upon  the 
^  of  that  nuQCBtic  eminence,  And  on  the  smooth  summits  of -the 
•djtcent  hilk,  and  filling  the  vride  valley,  watered  hj  the  meandei^ 
isg  Oose,  with  radianee.  Songston  Hill  with  the  heights,  enclosing 
4e  valley  on  the  west,  and  extending  to  Newhaven,  glowed  with 
i^Mnte  lustre,  as  did  lordly  Mount  Harry  and  his  subject  hills  at 
die  rear  of  the  town.  The  nobk  amphitheatre  of  downs,  by  which 
^  town  is  surrounded,  were  seen  in  all  their  beauty,  and  no  one 
ii&acqiumited  with  what  was  passing  would  have  supposed  that  a 
^BoiH  80  auspicious  could  usher  in  other  than  a  joyous  day. 

At  an  early  hour  the  beUsof  the  different  diun^es  b^an  to  toll 
*^0Buil^,  annoondng  to  the  inhabitants  that  a  sad  ceremonial  was 
about  to  take  place,  and  shortly  after  six  o'clock  a  religious  pro* 
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cesaoii^  consisting  of  a  number  of  Cluniac  monks,  with  the  clergy 
and  authorities  of  the  place,  the  high  sheriff,  the  under-sherifis,  the 
chief  burgesses,  with  the  headborough  and  constables,  assembled  in 
the  High-street,  and  proceeded  to  the  Star  Inn,  where  ^Derrick 
Carver  was  brought  out,  and  ordered  to  join  it.  The  train  was 
headed  by  the  Cluniac  monks,  who  were  attired  in  the  habits  of 
their  order,  and  itfter  them  walked  the  prisoner,  with  Father 
Josfrid  beside  him.  Next  came  the  sheriff  with  Captain  Brand, 
then  the  local  clergy  and  authorities,  while  the  headborough  and 
constables  brought  up  the  rear.  The  procession  descended  the 
steep  street  leadmg  to  the  E^ist-gate^  through  which  it  passed,  and 
then,  turning  off  on  the  right,  and  skirting  the  old  walls,  which 
were  throned  with  spectators,  crossed  the  valley  to  Southover, 
and  shaped  its  course  towards  the  singular  mount  rising  on  the  east 
of  the  ruined  priory  of  Saint  Pancras.  On  the  summit  of  this 
eminence,  a  large  Isrucifix,  with  the  figure  of  the  Saviour  nailed  to 
it,  was  then  reared,  forming,  from  its  commanding  position,  a  con- 
spicuous object  for  miles  around. 

On  reaching  the  summit  of  the  mount  the  monks  prostrated  them- 
selves at  the  loot  of  the  cross,  and  began  to  recite  a  prayer,  while 
the  rest  of  the  procession  assumed  an  equally  reverential  posture. 
Derrick  Carver,  however,  refused  to  kneel,  and  on  this  occasion 
his  prejudices  were  respected.  As  he  remained  standing  amidst 
the  icneelinff  assemblage,  he  cast  his  eyes  around,  and  surveyed  the 
fair  scene  of  which  he  was  about  to  take  leave  for  ever.  To  one 
less  firmly  constituted,  it  might  have  seemed  hard  to  quit  so  lovely 
a  world.  But  his  thoughts  were  fixed  on  heaven,  and  though 
Nature  put  on  her  most  tempting  aspect,  she  could  not  lure  him 
back  to  earth. 

Immediately  beneath  him  lay  the  ruins  of  the  once  noble 
priory  of  Saint  Pancras,  demolished  by  the  Vicar-General  Crom- 
well, in  the  rei^  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  as  he  looked  at  the 
fragments  of  this  vast  and  stately  pile.  Carver  rejoiced  in  its 
'  destruction.  Adjoining  these  ruins  was  an  immense  dovecot, 
built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  above  which  thousands  of  pigeons  were 
circling  or  alighting  on  its  roof.  On  his  right,  across  a  woody 
valley,  climbing  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  with  its  jpicturesque  habita- 
tions intermingled  with  trees,  was  the  town  with  whose  annals  his 
name  was  thenceforward  to  be  associated.  Beautiful  it  looked  on 
that  bright  clear  morning,  and  proudly  towered  its  old  Norman 
castle — ffrey  walls,  quaint  houses,  and  church-towers,  glittering  in 
the  sunbeams,  and  all  seeming  to  claim  attention;  but  Gaiver 
turned  from  them  to  gaze  at  the  downs,  and  as  his  eye  wandered 
over  those  fair  hiUs,  thoughts  of  other  days  rushed  upon  him. 

Many  and  many  a  happy  hour  had  he  spent  upon  those  downs. 
Familiar  with  all  their  beauties,  his  imagination  carried  him  from 
point  to  point,  till  it  brought  him  to  Hxe  little  fidiing-town 
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where  he  was  bom,  and  wheie  the  greater  part  of  hia  life  had 
been  spent.  For  a  moment  only  d3  he  yield  to  the  emotions 
sifakened  within  his  breast  They  were  sharp  and  poi^pant,  but 
he  instantly  checked  them,  and  resumed  his  former  stoicism. 

Just  then,  the  monks  having  finished  their  prayer,  arose,  and 
began  to  chant  a  hymn  to  the  biMed  Viijnn,  in  wnich  all  those  with 
them  joined.  Many  of  the  inhalntants  of  the  town  had  foUowed  the 
pioceaBion  to  the  cidvary,  and  by  this  time  a  large  concourse  had 
aasembled  on  the  sides  and  at  the  base  of  the  mount  All  these 
persons  joined  in  the  choral  hymn;  and  the  efiect  of  so  many 
▼oices  linked  tc^;ether  in  harmony  was  inexpressibly  fine. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  hjrmn  ue  monks  b^an  slowly  to  descend 
the  mount,  chanting  lugubrious  strains  as  thqr  moyed  along.  The 
others  followed  in  &e  same  order  as  before.  As  Derrick  Carver 
marched  on,  many  of  the  spectators  expressed  their  sympathy  for 
hini,  but  no  one  was  sufiered  to  approacn  him,  or  exchange  a  word 
with  him. 

Amcmgst  those  who  had  followed  the  procesnon  to  the  mount 
were  some  half-dozen  young  men  on  hoiseback,  who  had  hitherto 
ioepi  aloof  £rom  the  crowd;  but  just  as  Derrick  C^urrer  reach^ 
the  foot  of  the  mount,  one  of  them  suddenly  dismounted,  and 
leaving  his  steed  with  his  companions,  forced  himself  into  a  firont 
place  amid  the  line  of  spectators. 

The  movement  attracted  the  attention  of  the  prisoner,  who 
instantly  recognised  Osbert  Clinton,  and  eignified  to  him  by  his 
gestures  that  no  change  had  taken  place  in  his  sentiments. 

Osbert's  imprudent  movement,  however,  had  not  escaped  the 
notice  of  Captain  Brand,  who,  moreover,  detected  the  ffumce  of 
intelligenoe  that  passed  between  the  young  man  and  Carver. 
When  Osbert  shortly  afterwards  rejoined  his  companions  and 
remounted  his  horse,  &rand  directed  die  sheriff's  attention  to  the 
group,  and  inquired  if  he  knew  the  young  men. 

De  Warren  replied  in  the  negative,  declaring  they  must  be 


am  certain  I  have  seen  that  young  man  before,"  observed 
Brand,  ^^  though  I  cannot,  for  the  moment,  give  him  a  name. 
Ha !  I  have  it  I"  he  exclaimed,  quickly.    <<  It  is  Osbert  Clinton.'' 

<<What!  he  who  was  engaged  in  the  last  rising?"  cried  the 
shenfi^  surprised. 

^The  same,"  replied  Brand.  ^  I  am  sure  of  it.  And  now  I 
look  at  the  others,  I  cannot  doubt  but  that  they  are  the  ringleaders 
in  that  treasonable  a&ir.  A  heavy  price  is  set  on  all  their  heads, 
and  I  must  call  upon  you  to  aid  me  in  their  capture,  Sir  Richard." 

" I  will  readily  do  so,"  replied  De  Warren;  "but  even  suppoe* 
^g  jou  are  right  in  your  suspicions,  we  must  act  with  prudence. 
They  are  all  well  mounted,  and  on  Uie  slightest  movement  will  be 
off,  and  easily  baffle  pursuit  upon  these  downs.    Alarm  them  not. 
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Tbej  are  foHomiu;  the  pnxseanon.  Osoe  in  the  town,  -we  can 
wunky  secme  them. 

^^They  ane  evidently  o<me  to  witiMBB  the  ezeention,'*  aaid 
Brand,  ^wdA  may  design  to  leeene  the  pnsoner.'' 

^  Fear  nodmig;  we  shall  hove  them  safe  enough  if  we  proceed 
with  eandon,"  xgoined  the  sheriff.  ^I  will  presently  give  instmo- 
tiona  oonoennng  them  to  Master  Piddinghoe,  the  headborongh.'* 

^  Leave  the  matter  tome,  I  nray  yoo,  Sir  Bichaid,"  said  Brand. 
^  I  eaa  manage  it  without  ^  headborongh'a  aid.** 

^  Yon  desire  to  obtain  the  whde  reward,  eh,  Captain  Brand?'' 
observed  De  Wanen.    ^  Well,  as  yon  jdease.*' 

The  whole  of  this  eonvenation  had  reached  the  ears  of  Derrick 
Carves^  who  maidied  in  front  of  the  speakers,  and  tfae  dasager  in- 
curred by  Oebert  and  his  firiends  cansfd  hnn  great  uneaaness. 
Fain  woald  he  have  warned  them  of  their  pail  by  look  or  gesture, 
but  no  oppurlumty  of  doing  so  occurred. 

Meantime,  the  procession  moved  on,  and,  pursuing  a  different 
course  on  its  return,  entered  the  town  by  the  Water^te,  and 
then  ascending  die  steep  and  narrow  thoroughfare  caUed  Saint 
Mary's^lane,  came  forth  mto  the  High-street,  exactly  of^rasite  the 
Star  ion.  To  his  great  satisfaction,  Captain  Brand  remarked  that 
Osbert  Gtinton  and  his  companions  had  likewise  passed  through 
the  Water-gate. 


HOW  CAPTAnr  BEUn)  SOTTGHT  TO  CAPTUBX  THZ  C0HBPIBAT0B8. 

On  boii^  brought  back  to  ihe  hostd,  Denidc  Carver  was 
again  conducted  to  the  vxult,  there  to  remain  till  tfae  hour  ap- 
pointed for  his  ezBCUlaon.  J^  was  so  nmch  troubled  in  spirit, 
owing  to  his  anxiety  for  the  safely  of  Osbert  Clinton  and 
his  cwnpanjons,  that  he  could  not  addresa  himadf  to  pmyer, 
axid  was  pacing  to  and  fro,  when  the  door  was  unlockra,  and 
the  hostess  entered.  Her  first  business  was  to  set  down  a  Httle 
basket  which  she  had  conoealed  under  her  mande,  and  she  then 
informed  Carver  that  Ae  had  broii^bt  him  some  wine  and  food. 
<<I  have  prevailed  upon  Master  riddiaghoe  to  grant  me  ad- 
mittance to  you,"  she  said,  ^^and  I  have  managed  to  bring  in  this 
basket  unperceived  by  the  guard.  Eat,  I  pray  you,  if  only  a 
morsel,  and  dtink  a  cnp  of  wine.    It  will  stien^en  yon." 

<<I  thank  yon  heartdy,  good  mistress,"  rc^ed  Curver,  ^but  I 
shall  eat  and  drink  no  mone.  There  is,  howevw,  one  great  service 
which  you  can  rend^  me,  if  you  are  so  minded." 

And  fae  looked  at  her  wisttully. 

«Wltt(iBh?"sfaeBiidiad.  ^XeUmvaBdl  wiU  doit.  Tou 
may  pei&ctly  confide  in  me." 
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Carver  tlwD,  in  a  few  wordi^  infomed  Yaar  of  the  danger  of 
Osbert  Clinton  and  his  fiiends,  and  after  desotibing  their  appear- 
ance entreated  her  to  warn  them  speedily. 

^^I  will  do  joar  bidding  without  an  instant's  dehty/'  she  repHed. 
"I  have  seen  the  gentlemen  you  describe,  and  will  find  them  ont^ 
sod  uige  them  to  instant  flight.  This  acoonnts  for  the  ordem  I  heard 
given  to  Master  Piddinghoe  by  Sir  Richard  de  Warren,  that  all 
the  town  gates  are  to  be  dosed,  and  no  one  allowed  to  ^  forth 
without  a  password.  Luckily,  I  overheard  it^  and  will  give  it  to 
jour  friendk'* 

^^Xou  have  removed  a  load  of  anxiety  finm  my  bseast,  good 
nustreflB,"  said  Carver.    ^If  they  are  safe,  I  shall  die  eontent*** 

^Th^  let  no  anxiety  on  tlleir  aoeount  trouble  you  further,'' 
the  rejoined*  '^£re  many  minutes  they  shall  be  out  of  Lewea. 
Farewell!" 

^^  Farewell,  sistor;  my  Messing  go  with  you/' 

Hereupon  the  hostess  quitted  me  vault,  and  Carver,  whose  bcaom 
was  no  lon^  wpiesaed,  knelt  down  and  resumed  his  devotiona. 

Meanwhile,  Dame  Dunsteir,  quitting  the  hostel  privily,  went  in 
search  of  Osbert  and  his  companions;  but  she  eoviSi  diseofer 
nothing  of  them^  and  at  last  came  to  the  eonduaon  that  thqr 
had  already  flown.  She  ascertained,  however,  that  in  obedience 
to  the  ahenff's  orders,  all  the  town  gates  were  shut  and  guarded. 

The  hour  appointed  for  the  execution  was  now  at  himd*  The 
bell  of  Saint  Michael's  Church  b^an  to  toll  solemnly.  A  great 
cmwd  was  already  collected  in  front  of  the  Star  Iim,  but  a  clear 
9ace  was  kept  by  the  constables  around  the  stake. 

The  din  and  confusion  in  the  street,  though  it  readied  his  ears, 
did  not  distract  the  prisoner  from  his  devotions,  and  he  oan-< 
^ued  in  earnest  prsgrer,  until  at  lasi  the  door  of  his  cell  was  thrown 
open,  and  the  ahenff,  with  Captain  Brand,  Father  Jos&id,  and 
two  o£Soers  provided  with  halberds,  entered  the  vault.  On  seeing 
them.  Derrick  Carver  immediatdy  arose  from  his  knees,  and  told 
them,  in  a  firm  voice,  that  he  was  ready. 

^1  cannot  hold  out  any  hope  of  pardon  to  you,"  said  De  Warren, 
^bot  I  would  fain  hope  that  you  will  not  die  impenitent." 

^I  shall  die,  sir,  as  I  have  lived,  in  the  faith  I  have  profeesed 
sad  defended,"  replied  Carver. 

^^Peradventure  you  are  of  opinion  that  an  attempt  will  be  made 
to  liberate  you?"  observed  makd»  ^^It  is  well  you  diould  be 
undeceived.  The  dangerous  rebels  who  have  ventured  here  have 
&llen  into  asnan." 

"Are  they  taken?"  cried  Carver. 

"They  soon  will  be,"  repEed  Brand.  "Thou  thyself  mayst 
poBnU^  behold  their  capture.  We  hold  them  in  our  hands.  Their 
letreat  is  out  off.  It  imU  be  m  v  business  to  convey  them  to  the 
Tower."  ^ 
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^AhBl  why  did  they  come  UdMr?**  grouiedGmer. 

^Thftt  la  best  Imown  to  themfldves,''  igoined  Band;^  ''bat 
ibej  hare  done  me  a  good  torn  by  ooming." 

^Hsre yoa  anght  to  oonfes  or  dedaie  omioeniiiig diem?"  de- 
numded  the  dteriff. 

^  An  idle  qnesdon,"  idoined  Garrer.  ^Think  yoa  I  would  ay 
ao^bt  to  tbeir  detriment?" 

Thaeapo&9  the  aberifl^  bidding  the  oflioera  baring  fbrth  tlie 
mifloner,  quitted  the  ceD,  and  waa  presently  followed  by  the  othera. 
Several  persona  were  assembled  in  tbe  inn-yaid,  and  amongst  than 
were  Dame  Donater  and  her  handmaidens,  weeping  Intfeezly,  to 
whom  Carrer  bade  an  eternal  adieo,  bidding  them  be  comforted. 

The  gates,  which  had  been  hidierlo  kq)t  dosed,  were  then 
thrown  open,  and  tbe  prisoner  becoming  Tisible  to  a  portion  of  the 
▼aat  assemblage  collected  in  the  street,  lond  cries  arose. 

The  stake,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  waa  planted  in  the 
middle  of  the  High-street,  exactly  opponte  the  Star  Inn,  where 
the  thoronghiare  was  widest.  Around  the  place  of  ezecation 
a  large  circular  space  was  kept  clear  by  the  constables  and  other 
oflicers  armed  with  halberds,  and  within  this  ring  was  heaped 

2>  a  great  pile  of  fa£;ots  with  bundles  of  dried  gorse.  In  front  of 
e  stake  stood  the  hrge  empty  tar-barrel,  commanded  by  Captain 
Brand.  It  was  reared  on  end,  and  the  top  had  been  stavra  in. 
Such  were  the  preparations  made  for  the  terrible  ceremoniaL 

Into  this  ring  Derrick  Carver  marched  with  firm  footstep^  and 
his  appearance  was  greeted  with  outcries  of  various  kinds  fiom  the 
behoiaeis.  He  was  closely  attended  by  Father  Joe&id,  who  ccmi- 
tinned  to  press  exhortations  upon  him,  to  which  he  refused  to  listen. 
At  this  iuncture  Captain  Brand  came  up  to  him,  and  said,  ^Thy 
life  shall  be  spared  ibr  a  few  minutes,  uat  thou  mayst  know  the 
fate  of  thy  fnends.''  He  then  added  to  the  officers:  '<  Chain  him 
not  to  the  stake  till  you  receive  the  sherifTs  signal  firom  yonder 
window.** 

And  he  pointed,  as  he  spoke,  to  a  large  open  window  on  the  first 
floor  of  the  inn,  which,  umike  all  the  other  windows  of  the  house, 
was  destitute  of  spectators.  Every  spot,  indeed,  commanding  a 
view  of  the  place  of  execution  was  occupied.  The  entrance  to 
Saint^  Mary's-Iane  was  blocked  up  by  a  small  party  of  horsemen, 
who,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  were  (Jsbert  Clinton  and  his  friends. 
Tliey  had  stationed  themselves  at  this  point  in  order  to  secure  a 
retreat  in  case  of  need,  but  were  wholly  unaware  that  a  party  of 
armed  men  were  slowly  ascending  tiie  narrow  thoroughfare  in  their 
rear. 

On  quitting  Derrick  Carver,  Captain  Brand  returned  to  the 
inn-yard  where  he  had  lef)^  his  officers,  and,  putting  himself  at 
their  head,  was  about  to  sally  forth  and  make  tne  arrest  he  medi- 
tated, when  his  plan  was  most  unexpectedly  thwarted  by  Dame 
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Donster,  who,  suddenly  appearing  at  the  open  window  which  we 
have  described  as  reserved  for  the  high  sheriff  and  his  attendants, 
leaned  from  it,  and  waving  a  kerchief  to  attract  the  attention  of 
Osbert  and  his  fnendsy  called  out  to  them  in  a  loud  voice, 

"  Save  yourselves  I — save  yourselves  I — you  are  betrayed !  ^ 

Thus  warned,  the  horsemen  turned  instantly  to  ride  down  the 
hiD,  but  At  once  perceived  that  their  retreat  in  this  direction  was 
cat  off.  Osbert  aid  not  hesitate  a  moment,  but  calling  out  lustily 
to  the  crowd,  '^  Make  way,  friends ! — make  way ! "  a  passage  was 
instantly  opened  for  him  and  his  companions^  and,  ere  any  hin- 
diBnce  coiud  be  offered  them,  they  were  all  within  the  ring,  and 
dose  to  ihe  prisoner. 

^  You  wiU  not  see  this  good  man  barbarously  put  to  death,  my 
masters,"  cried  Osbert,  but  will  aid  him  to  escape/' 

Several  voices  instantly  answered  the  appeal,  and  a  great  tumult 
aiose  amid  the  crowd. 

^  Think  not  of  me,  but  save  yourself  I  **  cried  Carver  to  Osbert 
^  I  shall  not  quit  this  spot." 

So  suddenly  had  the  daring  deed  we  have  described  been  exe- 
cnted,  that  surprise  took  away  the  power  of  opposition  from  the 
constables  and  nalberdiers,  but  they  now  took  heart,  and  encircled 
the  horsemen,  who  had  drawn  their  swords,  and  kept  them  off. 
At  the  same  time  Captain  Brand,  who  was  issuing  from  the 
inn-yard  with  his  men,  vociferated, 

^  Stay  them,  in  the  Queen's  name! — let  them  not  pass! — ^they 
are  rebels  sCnd  traitors !'' 

"  Touch  us  not,  good  friends,"  cried  Osbert.  *'  We  are  true 
men,  and  would  deUver  you  from  Spanish  bondage  and  Popish 
thraldom.'* 

Upon  this  several  of  the  crowd  called  out, 

**  We  are  for  you,  masters.    This  way  I — this  way  1 " 

And,  seconding  their  words  by  deeds,  they  threw  themselves 
upon  the  constables  in  front  of  them,  and  speedily  opened  a  pas- 
sage, through  which  Osbert  and  his  companions  got  out  of  the 
ring,  and  dashed  up  the  High-street. 

A  number  of  persons  instantly  started  in  pursuit,  and  as  the 
West-gate  was  <uo6ed,  it  was  thought  that  the  fugitives  must 
infSdlibly  be  captured ;  but'  those  who  entertained  the  notion 
were  wrong,  since,  instead  of  seeking  an  exit  by  that  gate,  Osbert 
and  his  companions  turned  off  on  the  left,  and  dashing  down 
another  thoroughfare  as  steep  and  narrow  as  St.  Mary's-lane,  de- 
scended it  in  suety,  and  on  reaching  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  found 
that  the  Water-gate  was  open,  and  rode  through  it  ere  the  warder 
had  time  to  shut  it.  Being  now  out  of  the  town,  and  aU 
admirably  mounted,  they  set  pursuit  at  defiance,  and  in  less  than 
an  hour  were  safe  on  the  other  side  of  Kingston  Hill. 
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THE  ICABTTBDOM  OF  BEBMGK  CAXVJSR. 

So  great  was  tlie  confosion  in  the  Higlb-Btreet  after  the  flight  of 
Oflbert  CHnton  and  his  companions^  and  so  threatening  were  the 
language  and  attitude  of  the  populace,  that  it  became  a  question 
Hi£  the  dieriff  whether  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  postpone  the 
execution  to  the  following  day .  As  a  matter  of  precaution,  Derrick 
Curer  was  taken  into  the  entrance-hall  of  the  nostei,  the  door  of 
which  was  dosed,  and  a  guard  placed  before  it. 

Here  he  was  kept  for  nearly  an  hour,  when  Captain  Brand  re- 
tained with  the  intelligenoe  that  he  had  &iled  in  capturing  the 
rebels.  These  were  joyful  tidings  to  Derrick  Carver,  and  he  ex- 
daimed,  ^'  Now  I  sbsdl  die  content  1 " 

After  a  brief  consultation  between  the  sheriff  and  Brand,  it  was 
decided  that  the  execution  flhould  be  proceeded  with,  upon  which 
Brand  went  forth  with  his  men,  and  soon  succeeded  in  clearing  a 
qpaoe,  as  before,  round  the  stake. 

TIus  done,  Derrick  Carver  was  again  brought  forth,  and  when 
he  appeared  on  the  threshold  of  the  inn,  a  great  cry  arose  firom  die 
people,  and  it  became  evident  from  the  violence  of  their  gestures 
and  vociferatiiMUi  that  another  disturbance  was  at  hand.  . 

Alarmed  by  these  menacing  demonstrations.  Sir  Richard  de 
Warren,  who  was  of  a  somewhat  timid  nature,  ordered  the 
prisoner  to  be  taken  back,  but  Brand  insisted  tiiat  the  sentence 
must  be  carried  out. 

<<  We  must  not  yield  to  intimidation,"  he  said.  ^'  The  law  must 
be  carried  out  at  all  risks." 

Still  the  sheriff  hesitated,  when  Derrick  Carver  interposed! 

^^I  pray  you,  rirs,  let  me  speak  to  them,"  he  said.  ^  They  will 
listen  to  me." 

^  Speak  to  them  if  thou  wilt,"  rejoined  Brand.  ^But  say 
nottgl]^  to  inflame  them  further,  or  it  ikeXL  be  worse  for  thee." 

Having  obtained  this  permission.  Carver  called  out  in  a  loud 
voice  to  the  assemblage  that  he  desired  to  address  them,  upon 
which  the  tumult  and  damour  instantly  ceased. 

<<  Hear  me,  good  frieiids,"  he  crield,  amidst  the  sudden  rilence. 
<<  I  am  oome  here  to  give  testimony  by  my  death  to  truth  and 
pure  religion  against  Antichrist  and  false  doctrines,  and  I  beseech 
you,  if  vou  hold  with  me  in  the  Faith,  to  let  me  cUe  in  peace.  I 
would  have  my  ending  profitable  to  you,  and  not  the  cause  of 
bloodshed  and  destraxrtaon  even  of  my  enemies." 

This  address  produced  the  efibct  desired,  and  fix>m  that  moment 
the  crowd  became  tmoquil,  and  offered  no  further  interruptian  to 
the  proceedings. 

Seeing  that  order  was  restored,  the  sheriff  committed  the  further 
conduct  of  the  ceremonial  to  Brand,  and  withdrew  to  the  upper 
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window  oveilooidiig  the  sUeet,  whence  he  oodd  oontem{dAte  the 
tiwical  qiectack  as  from  a  tribuae. 

Meantime,  Demok  CarTer,  puriimg  tade  Father  Joa&idy 
metdhed  np  to  the  stake,  and  afttf  embiadng  it  tendexiy,  kneb 
down»  sad  in  toneaof  the  ntmoat  ferronr  prayed  fibr  strength  and 
heavcsilj  grace  that  he  might  by  his  deatn  glorify  the  SaTioox^a 
holy  name,  ratify  his  Groepel,  comfiirt  the  hearts  of  the  wearr^ 
Gonfina  his]Ghiixch»  and  convert  soch  as  were  to  be  converted.  Mb 
further  prayed  for  support  during  the  ^evous  torments  to  which 
he  was  about  to  be  subjected,  oflfering  himself  up  as  a  wilKng  sa- 
cxifioe  and  bamt-offarmg,  and  ooncluded  by  ia^oring  that  the 
Mearing  of  the  Word,  of  which  the  reahn  was  at  piesent  unhappily 
deprived,  might  be  once  more  Tonchsafed  to  it  This  prayer, 
uttered  aloud  and  with  great  eacnestaesB,  produced  a  pro&und 
immeanon  on  all  who  heud  it. 

Se^ng  this,  and  anzioas  toeffiuae  the  impression^  Father  Josfind 
adranoed  towards  him,  and  said, 

^  ^  Wretched  man,  ihy  kst  hour  is  arrived;  bat  there  is  yet 
time  to  save  thy  soul  if  uiou  wilt  recant  thine  heieaes,  and  retmn 
to  the  Church  thou  hast  abandoned,  but  which  is  willing  to  receive 
thee.^ 

^  Hence  with  thee,  tempter!''  cried  Carver,  ririi^  to  his  feet. 
''Wert  thou  to  o£br  me  all  the  riches  of  earth  I  would  not  become 
an  idolater^" 

Thus  rebuked,  Father  Josfrid  withdrew,  and  his  place  was  taken 
bjr  two  rough-looking  men,  one  of  whom  rudely  ordered  the 
prisoiier  to  make  ready. 

Upon  this,  Carver  proceeded  to  divest  himself  of  a  portion  of 
his  apparel,  and  while  he  was  thus  employed,  several  persons  among 
the  crowd  called  out  to.him  for  a  memorial,  upon  which  he  threw 
hia  garments  amongst  them,  and  they  were  instantly  seized  upon 
by  a  hundred  eager  hands,  and  rent  in  pieces,  the  £ngments  b^g 
carefully  preserved  by  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  secure 
them* 

As  he  was  taking  off  his  doublet,  the  sacred  volume  which  had 
been  the  solace  of  nis  long  imprisonment,  and  which  he  had  kept 
about  him  to  this  moment,  fell  to  the  mond;  seeing  whicm, 
Captain  Brand,  who  was  standing  by,  pioked  it  upland  with  a  look 
of  disdain  tossed  it  into  the  tar-banel  near  the  staka. 

The  twoioagh4ookingmen,  who  had  remained  near  the  prisoner, 
now  took  hold  of  him,  and  raising  him  in  thor  arms,  set  him  within 
the  faaixeL  Thos  disposed,  OarTer^s  first  buamess  was  to  take  up 
the  Bible,  and  afker  pressing  bis  lips  to  it«  he  threw  it  amidst  the 
crowd. 

Greatly  enraged  by  the  act,  Captain  Brand  called  oat  in  a  fiuious 
voice  to  the  person  who  had  secured  the  priie  to  restore  it  instantly 
on  pain  of  death,  whereupon  it  was  flung  back,  and  was  subse- 
quently consignea  to  the  flames. 
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A  heavy  chain  was  then  passed  aronnd  Carvei^s  body  and  made 
fast  to  the  stake.  Left  to  himself  for  a  moment,  the  martyr  then 
€»11^  out  in  a  loud  voice,  ^^ Farewell,  dear  brethren,  farewell! 
Our  Church  is  encompassed  about  by  deadly  enemies,  who  seek  its 
destruction,  and  it  is  for  the  restoration  of  that  Church  that  my 
blood  is  this  day  freely  poured  forth.  It  will  ifot  be  shed  in  vain. 
Comfort  ye  amid  your  troubles,  and  remain  stead&st  in  your 
iaithi  Happier  days  shall  soon  dawn  upon  yon.  Farewell, 
O,  fareweUr 

No  sooner  had  he  concluded  this  vdediction,  which  was  re- 
sponded to  bv  loud  lamentations  from  tlie  majority  of  the  assem- 
blage, than  the  men  began  to  heap  £Eigots  around  him,  filling  the 
baird  with  dry  gorse  and  brushwood. 

Before  the  pile,  which  was  heaped  up  to  his  shoulders^  could  be 
lighted,  the  martyr  exclaimed,  ^^  Blessed  are  they  who  die  in  the 
Lord.  Thrice  blessed  are  they  who  die  in  the  Lord's  cause.  Fear 
not  them  that  kill  the  body,  for  they  cannot  kill  the  soul.  He  that 
shall  lose  his  life  for  my  sake  sliall  find  it,  saith  our  blessed 
Saviour,  in  the  which  hope  I  die.  Again,  dear  brethren,  I  bid 
you  farewell  I  ^ 

^^  A  truce  to  thy  blasphemy ! "  cried  Brand,  seizing  a  torch  and 
applying  it  to  the  pile. 

Fast  and  fierce  burnt  the  fire,  and  quickly  mounted  the  flame, 
but,  to  judge  from  the  serene  expression  of  his  countenance,  it 
might  have  been  as  innocuous  to  the  martyr  as  was  the  blaze  of 
the  burning  fiery  furnace  to  the  three  Israelites.  Not  a  groan 
escaped  Derrick  Carver,  and  his  last  words  were,  ^^  I  go  to  obtain 
my  reward.'' 

Captain  Brand  was  as  good  as  his  word.  A  rare  bonfire  was 
seen  that  day  at  Lewes.  Fagots  and  brushwood  were  heaped 
upon  the  pile  till  the  flames  rose  up  higher  than  the  upper  windows 
of  the  ola  hostel,  and  the  heat  was  so  great,  that  those  nearest  the 
blazing  mass  drew  back  half  scorched. 

When  the  fire  had  burnt  out,  all  that  remained  was  a  heap  of 
ashes,  in  the  midst  of  which  stood  a  charred  stake  with  an  iron 
chain  attached  to  it. 

Such  was  the  martyrdom  of  Derrick  Carver. 

His  memory  is  not  forgotten  in  Lewes;  and  on  the  fifth  of 
November  in  each  year,  a  great  torchlight  procession,  composed 
of  men  in  fantastic  garbs  and  with  blackened  visages,  and  dragging 
blazing  tar^barrels  after  them,  parades  the  High-6treet,  whHe  an 
enormous  bonfire  is  lighted  opposite  the  Star  Inn,  on  the  exact  spot 
where  Derrick  Carver  perished,  *into  which,  when  at  its  highest, 
various  effigies  are  cast.  A  more  extraordinary  spectacle  than  is 
presented  by  this  commemoration  of  the  Manan  persecutions  in 
Lewes  it  has  never  been  our  lot  to  witness. 

£n)f  of  tjbe  ^{xtjft  iSooft. 
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At  the  commencenaeofc  of  the  niDeteeoth  centarj  there  was  erected  ia 
St  Petersburg,  at  the  back  of  the  Summer  Garden,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Fontanka  Canal,  and  among  the  ugly  monotonoos  **  exercising 
houses^"  a  gigantic  red-painted  nightmare  in  stone,  snrroanded  by  a 
naDed  moat  and  commanded  by  armed  bastions — ^it  was  the  Michailow 
Fsiace  whidi  the  Cur  Paul  L  erected  in  the  coarse  of  a  few  years,  and 
panted  red  because  his  mistress,  the  Princess  Gagarin,  was  wearing  gloves 
of  that  colour  on  the  day  when  the  painting  of  the  palace  was  discussed. 
Id  the  last  weeks  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  strange  edifice  was  com- 
pleted, and  inhabited  by  the  Czar,  who  regarded  with  disgust  the  Winter 
Palace,  as  well  as  all  the  other  residences  of  his  mother,  Catharine.  Never 
in  history  had  there  been  any  instance  of  mother  and  son  hating  each 
other  9o  ferrently.     On  February  7, 1801,  an  imperial  carriage  drove  up 
to  the  door  of  this  palace,  and  in  it  were  seated  General  Diebitsch,  father 
of  the  future  general  of  that  name,  a  '*  nutcracker  face,"  and  a  lad  of 
thirteen,  who  within  a  few  years  would  become  one  of  the  most  pro* 
mineat  men  of  the  age,  but  who  now,  ^*  with  a  perfect  edifice  of  powder 
and  pomade  on  his  head,  and  stuffed  into  a  light  green  dragoon  uniform, 
which  was  opposed  to  the  natural  dimensions  of  his  person,**  looked  like 
a  caricature  of  a  miniature  soldier  of  old  Frits.      The  boy,  Prince 
Eugene  of  Wiirtembeig,  brother's  son  of  Paul's  second  consort  Dorothea, 
a  Boasianised  Maria  Fedorowna,  noticed,  as  the  carriage  rolled  through 
die  frowning  gatte  of  the  palace,  that  the  hand  of  his  governor  and  com* 
pamon  Diebitsch  trembled  and  turned  icy  cold,  and  he  fancied  the  old  man 
was  whispering  a  prayer :  ''  Severe  lord,  do  not  eat  me."   Such  were  the 
htSings  with  which  men  approached  the  Autocrat  of  aU  the  Russias, 
even  when,  like  old  Diebitsch,  they  might  count  themselves  among  his 
fevoozites.     The  old  nutcracker  could  tell  plenty  of  anecdotes  about  the 
Csar^a  whimsies.    After  leaving  the  Prussian  service  for  the  Russian,  he 
was  appointed  colonel  k  Ja  suite,  then  suddenly  banished  to   Siberia, 
but  surprised  at  Twer  by  his  appointment  as  general.     Hence  recalled 
to  the  steps  of  the  altar,  he  was  harshly  ordered  to  kneel  down,  but, 
instead  of  receiving  the  expected  death-stroke,  was  dubbed  a  Count  of 
Malta.     This  Maltese  grand-master  rat  was  one  of  the  best  fed  and 
longest  taxied  of  all  the  rats  that  rattled  about  in  Paul's  brain-pan. 

The  new' comers  passed  through  several  halls  and  ante-chambers  to  the 
^erentful"  folded  doors,  whose  opening,  accompanied  by  Diebitsch's 
startled  ejaculation,  <'  Well,  God  be  merciful  to  us!"  displayed  the  Caar 
to  the  Snabian  lad.  Of  middle  height  and  thin,  Paul  had  a  dirty  yellow, 
or  rather  earthy  face,  with  small  eyes,  African  blubber-lip,  and  shorty 
flattened,  broad  nose :  he  was  a  thorough  Bashkir,  the  beau  ideal  of  Cal« 
amek  hetaxty.  Add  to  this  the  scarecrow  old  Prussian  dress,  the  ante- 
diluvian cut  of  the  uniform,  the  sword  thrust  through  the  coat-tail,  the 
phitered  haur,  the  long  tail,  the  strange  ge8ture8,'and  hoarse  jackal's  voices 
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and  all  this  formed  a  phantasmagoric,  repulsive,   and  uncanny  ohject. 
The  young  prince  suddenly  summoned  to  the  Russian  court  by  his  aunt's 
husband,  by  advancing  towards  the  Czar  with  all  the  coolness  of  his  rustic 
education  at  Karlsruhe,  in  Silesia,  at  once  made  the  conquest  of  the 
redoubtable  tyrant,  <whai,  after  a  ^ort  oonvenalaon  with  the  boy,  leapt 
up  from  his  chair,  nodded  graciously  to  Diebitsch,  and  threw  ''kus 
hands"  to  the  prince,  with  ^e  froids,  *'  My  y<Nnig  gontieniaa,   I  am 
glad  to  iorm  your  aeqvaintance.     Wait  a  moment,  I  will  annomice  yov 
to  the  empress^"     The  Csarina  Jfema,  ^  an  impooig  lady  of  forty  yean 
•f  age,  of  lofty  statare  and  majestic  appearance,"  eatd,  after  looking  at 
her  nephew,  '« II  a  Tair  bien  nonri."     To  whieh  the  Csar,   "*  Cest 
on  joli   gallon."      The  yoong  prinee  now  thovght   it    tioM   to  air 
his  FreD<Mi,   hut  Paul  interropted  him  with  the  hasty  question,  '^Did 
you  learn  to  speak  Ffeneh  ao  well  ait  home?"     ''Of   a  Frem^maa, 
your  mi^sty."     '^  Well,  yoii  will  leara  Russian  soon.**     *^  It  is  difficult." 
^'  How  do  you  knew  that  ?"     "  From  my  Russian  teaeher."     ''  Now, 
that  is  Eunoos,"  cried  the  Cxax,  dapping  his  hands,  and  taming  to  his 
eeASort.     "  Really,  many  of  oar  hobhle-de-hoye  have  made  the  grand 
tour,  and  not  brought  ao  much  hack  with  them  as  this  boy  knows." 
^  Tour  majesty,"  I  here  lemarked  (so  the  priMe  teUs  ua),  *'  is  quite 
mistaken.     I  could  not  pass  an  examination,  but  I  will  study  diligently, 
and  perhaps  coireot  ray  defects."      *'  Bravo,  bravo !"  the  Czar  cried 
again,  and  laughed  almost  convulsively.     He  repeated  his  "  Cest  excel- 
lent "  a  cottutless  number  of  times ;  he  seised  the  boy's  hands,  shook  them 
violently,  then  tamed  to  the  empress  with  strange  gestures,  laughed 
again  with  all  his  might,  straek  his  chest  several  tioMes  as  if  self-satiified, 
and  exclaimed,  ''  Saves  vons,  que  ce  petit  drdle  a  fisit  tna  conqute  ?" 
kissed  his  hand  oaee  noro  to  the  prince,  and  went  off  haraviiag  a  tune. 
The  Csarina  looked  with  aoassenient  at  his  humming  majesty.     "  What 
new  whim  is  this  ?"  she  probably  thought,  but  was  &r  from  expecting 
the  full  extent  of  this  new  whim. 

It  is  wiitten, ''  Woe  to  the  land  whose  king  is  a  child ;"  and  it  ought  to 
be  written,  "  Triple  woe  to  the  land  whose  empenor  is  a  madman."  Russia 
experienced  this  most  painfally  during  the  madly  tyrannical  reign  of 
Paul,  a  man  who  from  ehildhood  had  displayed  traces  of  imbeeiKty,  and 
who,  when  lie  came  of  age,  should  by  rights  have  heen  placed  in  a 
Slrait>waistcoat.  B«t  the  '^  right  of  birth,^'  of  legitimacy,  is  one  of 
those  holy  phamtoms  before  wbioi  the  stupidity  and  cowardice  of  nations 
frll  down  and  worship.  The  legitimacy  of  the  eon  of  Catharine  IL? 
To  speak  of  such  a  thing  is  an  afaemdity.  Still,  the  poor  mad  Csar  was 
convinced  of  it,  and  was  confirmed  in  this  conviction  fay  the  fnet  that, 
<<  from  his  youth  ap,  he  had  been  a  horror  to  his  mother.''  it  is  very 
probable,  too,  that  Paul's  fiinatie  wish  to  behave  as  the  legitimate  son  of 
Peter  IIL,  who  was  so  foully  mvrdcred  at  Ropaeha,  strengthened  and 
devel<^ped  his  natural  tendency  to  insanity.  Apart  from  this  tendency, 
when  grand-duke  he  displayed  other  dark  traits  of  character:  pride  snd 
passido,  ksmvionsness,  and  a  pedeet  fury  for  pUj^ng  at  soldiers.  At  the 
same  time,  in  his  ealoser  hours,  he  knew  how  to  behave  very  amiably, 
aad  aaake  hb  entourage  believe  tliat  a ''  chivalrous  impulse  to  action'' 


iimated  him,  though  this  chivalry  in  reality  eoiv  exHstod  in  the  phaa- 
ims  of  a  sickly,  excited  imagination.   Thus,  while  grand-dofce,  he  tried 
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t»  jiaj  dw  part  «f  Haaik*  towaida  bu  detested  mother,  aa^  m  Ciar, 
faltered  the  aolion  ol  the  Haltese  gmdHBaetefdoiD.  All  hie  acta  of 
gonernnwot  boi*  the  stanip  al  a  cspricioiis  tjmanj,  or  of  poiat-blaok 
ionnity.  In  hie  vmhouodtd  fury  to  overthrow  all  the  arnmgemeotB  sad 
the  ca^ie  poliey  o£  Us  nwther  and  predeoonor,  ho  eaceeoded  withm  a 
^wtj  Aart  period  m  throwing  the  internal  conditioo  of  Roena  and  her 
crtemal  zektma  into  a  hopdeei  ttate  of  eoafuBioD.  Even  abroad  the 
waa  entertaioed  muoh  sooner  than  in  Rosna  that  tbb  maniae 
to  rule.  The  new  autoerat  of  France  was,  of  cooree,  of  a 
Afierent  opinioiit  beeanse  he  had  good  grouodB  for  belioriDg  that  he 
would  he  able  to  guide  tho  Car's  Mlj  in  the  leading^etriDgs  of  his  owb 
cHBoiB^.  It  is  trae  that  Pad  ascended  tho  throae  with  weU-meant 
views  and  pinciples,  hat  his  adveotmons  spirit  niin^  ererythiBg  from 
the  oatset.  A  bnrried  anxiety  to  eorrect  the  lidts  of  yesterday— thns  a 
dever  and  merciM  jtidgv^  Prioee  Eusene  of  Wtirtembetg,*  passes  sen- 
tmtB  oa  this  reigD — psoduced  to-&y  more  lamentable  resolts,  and 
heaped  «p  to-morrow  saeh  a  mass  of  eontradictions  that  Aiey  must  have 
led  to  ike  aaost  awful  embarrassments  had  they  not  disappeared  of  them* 
selves  on  the  £i^lowiog  day.  Conntless  banishments  to  Siberia,  passed 
wi^moi  jostieo  or  trial,  and  jnst  as  eapricioiisly  revoked ;  sudden  dis- 
' ;  from  the  serrioe,  and  equally  sadden  marks  of  fayonr ;  tyrannical 
\  and  arbitrary  promotions ;  a  purposeless  departure  from  the 
tmditioiia  of  the  foreign  policy  of  Russia;  a  violent  breach  with  England, 
whidi  bffOBght  the  .Russian  landowners  to  fnry,  and  the  Russian  mer'> 
ehsEnts  to  despair ;  »  hasty  swallowii^  of  the  bait  of  a  Freneh  alliance, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  most  bratal  perseeution  of  everything  Jacobinie, 
Le.  Freneh,  eren  down  to  round  hats — of  a  verity,  there  was  not  even 
mrAod  in  this  madness  of  Paul's  reign. 

The  detaab  of  this  Caar's  sins  of  omission  and  commisnon  trenched  oo 
the  coeiaeet  brotaKty  or  the  most  utter  imbecility.  Of  the  first,  a  scholar 
of  the  eathcdral  school  at  Riga  witnessed  a  specimeQ  when  Paul  visited 
that  town  diortly  afW  his  aeeeasion.  At  an  early  hour,  the  four  regi-> 
Bieate  forming  the  ganisoa  were  drawn  up  on  iA»  glaeb  to  be  inspected 
by  the  Cnor.  (On  the  preyioos  eyening  the  poor  Bo^en  had  been 
ehfiged  to  dip  their  miifbrms  in  water  and  dry  them  on  ^leir  bodies  before 
a  dow  file  the  wh<^e  night,  so  ^at  not  a  crease  might  be  visible.)  The 
Casv  aeeonqpanied  by  the  Onmd-Dukes  Alexander  and  Constantino, 
wiiked  along  the  lanks,  dealing  blows  and  thrusts  right  and  left  with  his 
c^K.  Near  the  spot  whete  our  witness  was  standing,  the  Csar  dashed 
ia  a  wietd^d  soldier's  teeth  and  evt  his  face  to  pieces.  The  ill-used  man 
iA  senselesoj  and  a  cry  of  hotror  escaped  from  the  scholar.  A  citisen 
Miiadhian,  mid  hnled  him  befaiad  the  crowd,  with  the  words,  "  Accursed 
bey,  do  you  want  to  ruin  ns  all  ?"  The  boy,  cairied  home  senseless,  told 
bis  father  Ae  next  day  the  frightful  oocurrence.  The  latter  replied  in  a 
4mt,  trembling  Toioe,  ^  Foe  God's  sake,  boy,  hold  your  tongue,  or  else 
le  shall  all  be  sent  to  Siberia  tD-day."f  Hero  is  another  sketch  to  prore 
he  Csarie  imbeeiiby.     The  eolonel  of  a  Guard  regiment  had  in  his 

*  Msooirea  des  Hermgs  Bugen  ▼on  Wiirtemberg.    1862. 
t  C.  TOQ  Martens.    D^wiudigkeiten  aus  dem  Leben  eines  alten  Offiziers. 
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moDtUj  report  refcunied  an  officer  on  the  pcmit  of  death  in  hotpital  as 
dead,  and  the  Cnur  erased  his  name  from  the  army-list  with  his  own. 
hands.  Un1neki]y,  however,  the  officer  did  not  die,  bat  recovered.  The 
colonel,  in  his  drc«d  of  the  consequences  of  his  prematnre  report,  per* 
snaded  the  convalescent  to  retire  for  a  while  to  his  estates,  until  he  fouiMl 
an  opportunity  to  rectify  the  matter.  The  officer  consented,  but  his  heirs 
had  rend  the  official  announcement  of  his  decease,  and  would  not  recognise 
him  as  living^.  As  the  dead-alive  could  not  recover  possession  of  his 
estates,  he  went  back  to  Petersburg  and  handed  in  a  most  humble 
petition  to  the  Czar,  requesting  his  most  gracious  recognition  of  his 
existence.  Whereon  Paul,  who  was  very  proud  of  doing  and  settling  every-^ 
tlung  himself,  like  Frederick  the  Gbeat,  sat  down  and  wrote  the  foiiovir- 
ing  marginal  note:  *'As  an  imperial  order  has  abready  passed  in  the 
matter  of  this  officer,  it  cannot  be  recalled."* 

iive-and-thirty  millions  of  reasoning  creatures  exposed  to  the  caprices 
of  a  dangerous  lunatic— oh,  the  blessings  of  monarehy !  That  the  state 
of  things  was  unbearable,  all  capable  thinkers  in  Russia  were  agreed.  But 
to  put  an  end  to  this  insupportable  state  of  things,  a  crime,  an  atrociiy, 
was  needed.  In  troth,  the  state  of  the  Russian  court  under  Paul  I.  is  si 
gruesome  page  in  the  world's  history.  Incomparably  more  horrible  than, 
all  the  horrers  of  the  French  Reign  of  Terror  in  1793.  It  was  si 
thoroughly  Muscovite  brewage  of  Tartar  roughness  and  Byzantbe  corrup- 
tion, spiced  with  the  haui  gout  of  Parisian  courtesan  intrigues  and  arts. 
For  a  diplomatic  she-swindler,  Madame  de  Bonneuil  was  mixed  up  in  the 
confusion,  whose  cunning  fingers  tied  the  first  threads  in  the  web  of  a 
Franco-Russian  alliance;  and  there  was  a  second  Frenchwoman,  Madame 
Chevalier,  an  actress  by  trade,  who  contrived  to  turn  her  noble  rival. 
Princess  Gagarin,  out  of  his  Czaric  majesty's  bedchamber.  To  complete 
the  dreadful  picture  we  must  add  one  trmt,  which  proves  the  utter  dis- 
ruption of  the  imperial  family — the  Czar  regarding  his  wife  and  two 
g^wn-up  sons  with  deadly  suspicion,  the  empress  and  the  g^nd-dukes 
trembling  hourly  and  daily  with  the  constant  apprehension  that  the 
maniac  might  rage  against  them  with  chains  and  axe. 

Russia  would  not  have  been  Russia  if  the  ulcers  of  this  Czarism  had  not 
burst  with  a  terrible  catastrophe.  Under  the  given  cireumstances,  a  con- 
spiracy must  necessarily  be  formed  against  the  rule  and  life  of  the  tyrant. 
This  was  a  svllo^sm  of  the  logic  of  facts,  for  while  in  free  states  the 
necessary  and  desired  changes  take  place  in  broad  daylight  by  the  action 
and  reaction  of  parties,  in  fettered  ones  they  must  be  efiected  by  light- 
shunniog  plots  and  murderous  assaults.  The  idea  of  the  conspiracy 
which  produced  the  Russian  Palace  Conspiracy  of  1801  emanated  from 
Yice*Chancellor  Panin  and  Admiral  Ribas,  who  proposed  to  disarm 
Paul's  tyrannical  madness  by  compelling  him  to  nominate  his  eldest  son» 
the  Grand-Duke  Constantine,  co-regent.  The  inventors  of  this  scheme, 
it  is  quite  certain,  entertained  the  strange  illusion  that  Paul  would  at 
once  consent  to  this  without  the  employment  of  any  violence.  The  later 
participators  in  the  conspiracy,  however,  did  not  indulge  in  such  simple 
notions.  It  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  man  to  whom  Paul 
had  given  the  highest  position  which  a  subject  ever  legally  held  in 

*  Herzen.    My  £xUe  in  Siberia. 
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die  livmuan  Count  Peter  Louie  Pehlen,  minister  of  foreign 
gOYemor-genend  of  LiTonia  and  Ingennanie»  inspector-eenerel 
of  eavaliy,  imperial  postmester-generml,  and  military  gOTemor  of  reters- 
hgrg,  ehoold  snare  in  Panin's  rieir,  and  through  hie  position  heeome  the 
leel  head  of  the  oonqiiraejr.  Panin  made  the  first  revelations  to  the 
Gniid^Dnke  Alexander,  who  repulsed  them  with  **  disgust."  The  eonrse 
of  events  must|  however,  feroe  on  the  prinee  the  painful  conviction  that 
Itts  IntcrfBiepee,  or,  at  least,  lus  letting  matters  occur,  was  onlj  a  question 
of  time.  Count  Pahkn  was  sharp-sighted  to  perceive  that  this  notion 
was  at  work  in  Alexander's  mind,  and  he  offered  his  services  on  condition 
Aat  Alexander  should  at  once  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  move- 
Bsnt  which  puiposed  the  creation  of  the  co-regency.  Pahlen  clothed 
the  leqaired  co-operation  of  the  prince  in  the  diplomatic  formula,  that  he 
skoQld  be  no  fbrtner  troubled  beyond  declaring  that  he  would  accept  the 
regcney  were  it  offered  him  by  the  Senate.  Whether  Alexander  ex« 
prosaly  aaiented  to  this,  or  quietly  allowed  matters  to  take  their  course, 
caimot  be  lustorically  dedded.  This  intrigue  about  Alexander  crossed 
ens  at  work  on  behalf  of  die  Emprsss  Maria.  The  great  families  of 
dw  Knrakins,  Lapuchins,  Rasumobkys,  and  others,  remembering  with 
dosble  bitterness  m  their  present  4>bsciirity  die  splendour  they  enjoyed 
Older  Catharine's  reign,  had  turned  their  eyes  to  the  empress,  and  tried 
to  inoculate  her  with  the  idea  of  imitating  the  great  Ciarina,  and  making 
benelf  regent  in  the  name  of  her  lunatic  husband.  There  are,  valid 
la  far  conjecturing  that  this  idea  took  root  in  the  mind  of  die  em* 

^  but  her  party  was  powerless  against  diet  of  her  son  Alexander. 

)  grand-duke,  ^  adored  by  the  women  and  the  officers  of  the  Guards," 
was  the  favourite  of  the  nation,  and  the  conspirators  were  the  more 
res^Ted  to  act  solely  on  bis  behalf,  because  his  '<  gentle"  and  **  yielding^* 
dmmeter  seemed  to  give  the  leaders  of  the  undertaking  a  guarantee  diat 
they  would  be  able  to  secure  their  own  advantage  more  easily  under  his 
nde  than  trader  that  of  his  determined  mother,  who,  in  the  event  of  suc- 
cess, might  be  expected  to  act  in  a  very  domineering  and  energetic 
manner.  The  plot  had,  in  the  mean  while,  been  greatly  strengthen^  by 
the  adhesion  of  die  three  brothers  Plato,  Valerian,  and  Nikolai  Zubow, 
so  fiunous  nnder  Catharine ;  of  Generals  Bennigsen,  Galitan,  Uwaroff, 
Tatysin ;  and  a  number  of  other  gendemen  and  officers**for  instance, 
Orlow,  TaroUnow,  Tolstoi,  Princes  Jaschvil,  Wyasemsky,  and  Serjaetin, 
as  well  as  the«whole  of  the  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  of  Se- 
aenow's  regiment  of  Guards. 

The  secret  of  the  conspiracy  was  not  ver^  carefully  guarded,  and  con- 
sUering  the  number  of  persons  implicated,  it  would  have  been  surprisinfi^ 
had  no  rumours  reached  the  emperor^s  ears.  Even  more,  Paul  received 
fdl,  though  anonymous,  statements  as  to  the  existence  of  the  conspiracy. 
At  diis  moment  (the  most  credible  witnesses  confirm  the  fact),  Count 
Pdilen  nndertook,  by  means  of  the  most  daring  falsehood  and  deception, 
qot  to  appease  die  emperor^s  suspicions,  but  to  prevent  him  from  immediate 
iftion.  He  gave  himself  up  as  the  head  of  the  conspiracy,  which  be  had 
jqined  in  order  to  watch  the  conspirators'  designs,  and  be  able  to  foil 
them  more  easily.  The  daring  man  did  not  stop  at  this.  In  order  to 
secure  a  certain  recipe  for  driring  on  die  vacillating  Grand-Duke  Alexan- 
der, he  kindled  the  emperor's  smouldering  jealousy  of  his  wife  and  sons 
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into  akigfaifitiM^  and  then  dioro  Ae  viU  tiinafti  wUch  nmi  thowwad 
on  th*  empiew  and  ber  two  toM  as  naddeimig  spun  into  Alexaodei^s 
hfldtatmg  nuDd.  The  ChHE^iMtead  of  actui§^  likeatlKitovgh  aoddeter- 
■lined  tjiant,  wasted  faia  tima  in  mcnaeef,  like  an  imbecile.  He  eon* 
ftsMd  to  Pahlea  that,  he  wae  resolved  to  shot  np  bis  wife,  who  waa 
deairons  to  act  aa  a  aacond  CaAarine,  in  the  eonvent  o£  KcAmogoryy  near 
Aidiangel,  and  confine  Alezandcr  in  the  Scbliwselbnig,  and  Constantine 
in  the  dtadel  of  Petefabug.  To  bia  balf-dischaiged  mistreaB,  Prineena 
Gagaiin,  Paal  is  eren  reported  to  have  aaid»  at  a  weak  moment,  that,  aa 
bia  wife  and  children  bad  cooapired  against  him,  beada  which  had  oaee 
been  dear  to  him  beyond  augfas  else  would  soon  falL  The  (xagarin  im«- 
parted  this  statement  red-hot  to  ber  mother,  the  Princess  Li^Hiebin«  tha 
latter  to  her  lorer.  General  and  Conapbalor  TJwaroff;  who  stated  it  %a 
Count  Pablen,  and  be  again  to  the  Grand-Duke  AJezwder.  At  the  same 
time  the  count  is  said  to  have  shown  the  latter  an  order  for  his  anesty 
signed  by  the  Csar,  and  entraatcd  to  bimaelf,  aa  militaij  governor  of 
Peteraborg,  in  readineaa  for  any  eventodity. 

It  ia  certain  that  the  giand-anke  atill  heatated  to  consent  to  his  fatber'a 
depositioo.  Hia  temper,  which  waa  at  that  time  really  gentle  and  pure, 
must,  whenever  be  thought  of  the  fate  of  his  pretended  grandfiitbery 
shudder  at  the  nature  of  the  way  in  which  the  deposition  <^  a  czar  waa 
effected.  At  this  moment,  boweveiv  a  fiwh  complication  ensued,  wbicb 
forced^  Alexander  irrevocably  into  the  arms  of  the  conspirators.  In  the 
chaos  of  Paul's  brain  the  idea  bad  all  at  once  germinated  of  excluding' 
bia  two  ddeat  aona  from  the  aucceasion  in  favoor  of  a  foreign  lad,  whom 
he  intended  to  adopt  as  his  son,  and  eventually  many  to  his  daughter, 
the  Archduchess  Catharine,  afterwards  Crown  Princess  of  Oldenburg, 
and  after  that  Queen  of  Wiirtemberg.  One  evening  in  March,  1801, 
Prince  Eugene  of  Wlirtenlberg,  on  rising  from  the  imperial  table,  had 
the  misfortune  to  catch  hia  spurs  in  the  tabledoth,  so  that  '*  be  fell  full 
length  on  the  ground  with  the  report  of  an  espkiding  shell."     The  Csar 

£ve  the  signal  for  a  general  burst  of  laughter.  Suddenly,  however,  hia 
le  grew  dark,  he  made  a  grimace  at  the  bnghing  G^rand-Duke  Constan- 
tine, aaked  the  yonng  prince,  who  in  the  mean  while  had  risen,  with  tender 
ajmpathy  whether  he  had  hurt  bimad^  then  hurriedly  left  the  room,  and 
ordered  General  Diebitsch  to  bis  cabinet  When  the  general,  after  the 
audience,  drove  away  from  the  Midiailow  Palace  with  fas  princely  pupil, 
he  suddenly  fell  on  his  knees  before  the  amaied  lad,  bedewed  his  haada 
with  tears,  and  exclaimed,  as  if  intoxicated:  ^* Beloved,  gracious  sir! 
what  have  I  heard  ?  Is  it  possible,  comprehensible,  credible  ?"  ''  Well, 
what  is  it,  excellency?"  "Oh!  a  grand-duke!  He  intends  to  adopt 
yon!"  This  latest  act  of  madnesa  on  the  part  of  Paul  did  not  remain  a 
aecret,  and  was  taken  ao  seriously  by  Alexander's  partisans,  that  the 
Empress  Maria  felt  greatly  alarmed  for  the  life  of  her  nephew  Elugena^ 
whom  she  tenderly  loved,  and  made  secret  arrangements,  in  the  event  of 
a  catastrophe,  to  protect  the  boy  from  men  who  would  assuredly  have 
used  but  slight  ceremony  with  a  pretender  to  the  throne,  however  in- 
voluntary bb  pretensions  might  be.  Alexander,  however,  entertained 
in  his  '*  gentle"  aool  audi  a  anspidon  and  hatred  of  his  cousin  Eugene, 
that  he  never  ^  rid  of  it  again.  All  his  life  long  he  only  saw  in  the 
prince  the  poasiUe  pretender  of  1801,  whom  his  feSier  wislwd  te  prefer 
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lf»  liifli,  and  who  was  to  have  been  elemted  at  hk  oo0t.  Hence  the  kj 
eoUneas  with  whidi  tlw  Empemr  Alexander  repaid  the  nnbooBded  dero- 
tioB  whidi  the  Wtirtembeig  prince  displayed  towards  him ;  hence  the 
cruel  mjustice,  the  mean  mgratitudet  with  which  Eagene's  great  and  ex- 
tiaor^naiy  services  to  Russia  were  rewarded.*^ 

It  waa  no  longer  whispered  in  the  salons  and  streets  of  Petersburg, 
BO— BO  greatly  was  Paul's  sensdess  tyranny  already  weakened — persons 
siiid  openly,  ^*  The  Csar  is  mad  !  Things  cannot,  must  not,  shall  not  go 
CO  in  thb  way."  People  could  no  kmger  breathe  in  this  oppressii^ 
leaden  atmosphere.  On  March  21  there  was  a  concert  at  court,  but  a 
glomn  brooded  over  the  company.  The  Csar,  who  was  not  enlivened  by 
te  sii^^g  of  pretty  Madame  Chevalier,  was  sunk  in  gloomy  thought, 
and  obIj  raised  his  head  now  and  then  to  cast  ferocious  glances  at  has 
entoorage.  The  empress  looked  timidly  around  her,  as  if  trying  to  dis- 
cover with  what  dsnger-threatening*  thoughts  her  consort  was  occupied^ 
Xhe  Graad-Dnke  Alexander  and  his  young  wife  Elixabed»  sat  in  silent 
B^ancfaoly.  When,  after  the  concert,  the  imperial  family  and  snite 
esvtered  the  sopper-room,  the  Csar's  bebariour  became  most  extraordiiiary. 
He  walked  up  to  the  empress,  stood  grinning  contemptuoosly  before  h^, 
hiasfdj  spat,  and  growled  like  an  an^'  tom-cat,  and  then  repeated  this 
peeahar  conduct  to  his  two  sons  Afexander  and  Constantino.  Before 
they  sat  down,  he  called  Count  Pahlen  to  his  side,  and  whispered  a  few 
voraa  in  his  ear  with  dark  looks.  During  sapper,  a  ^*  silence  of  the 
grave"  prevailed.  When  the  Czar  rose,  the  empress  and  her  sons  went 
vp  to  hnn  aa  usual  in  order  to  salute  him.  But  be  turned  away  froai 
liem  coDtemptnonsly,  and  hurried  from  the  room.  Yes,  indeed,  the 
Cnr  was  mad,  and  things  could  no  longer  go  on  thus. 

Thej  only  went  on  for  two  di^s,  for  the  conspirators  resolved  to  have 
an  esid  to  mm.  Indeed,  they  conld  do  nothing  else  now  that  they  had 
gone  so  far.  They  found  themselves  engaged  with  Paul  in  a  war  for 
life  or  death,  and  a  la  guerre  eosmne  k  la  eoerre !  He  or  diey,  there 
was  no  third  coarse.  MUar  making  their  final  arrangements,  the  con- 
spiiatOMS  assembled  oa  the  eveniag  of  March  23  at  the  house  of  General 
Talyam,  colonel  of  Ae  first  (afterwards  the  Preobrasehensky)  regimest 
of  Guards.  A  noisy  supper  took  place,  at  which  *^the  name  of  Brutos 
echoed  fimn  every  month  amid  the  fbmes  of  champagne.''  This  fiir- 
gatten  sound  from  the  French  Revolution,  how  wondronsly  meaning  is  its 
echo  amid  this  murderous  orgie  of  Russian  aristocrats !  Privy-counciilor 
Tjochindcy  drew  up  a  manifesto  during  the  orgie,  by  virtue  of  which  the 
eosperor,  ^*  on  account  of  illness,"  made  the  Grand- Duke  Alexander  co- 
regent.  In  the  certain  prospect  that  Paul  could  only  be  made  to  sign 
th»  doeumoit  by  violence,  it  was  resolved  to  remove  mm  to  the  ScUiis- 
mSbatg,  and  there  make  him  "^  pliant"  '^Bot  suppose  he  refuses,  and 
cffiers  resistance?''  ''Bah!"  Pahlen  said,  ''quand  on  veut  hare  des 
OBwlettes,  il  fimt  casser  les  CBu6."t  After  the  event,  it  is  true,  and  very 
natural,  Pahlen  and  the  rest  most  firmly  denied  that  tiiey  bad  had  the 
slighteet  murderous  intention  in  cairying  out  their  undertaking.     But 

*  Memoirs  of  Prince  Eugene,  and  **  Jugend  CrlDnerongen"  of  the  same  prince. 

t  We  give  this  remark  to  Pahlen  on  the  authority  of  Prince  Eugene,  but  majr 
ranark  that,  aecei^ng  to  other  aothors,  it  was  Bennigsen  who  used  it  on  the 
snaaoCthei 
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• 
had  any  one  been  able  to  gaze  on  the  inflamed  features  of  these  half  or 
wholly  intoxicated  conspirators  as  they  prepared  to  start  for  the 
Michailow  Palace,  he  would  certainly  have  read  in  the  glances  of  the 
majority  the  resolution  not  to  treat  Pad  L  more  mercifnlly  than 
Peter  III.  had  been  treated. 

The  parts  were  distributed,  and  excellently  dbtributed,  and  all  measores 
so  carefully  taken  that  success  seemed  ensued  beforehand.  For  all  this^ 
though,  tne  crafty  Pahlen  kept  a  back  door  open  for  the  possibility  of  a 
failure,  for  he  carefully  avoided  appearing  at  ttie  Michailow  Palace  till  all 
was  over.  Between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock  the  conspirators  proceeded, 
to  the  red  palace,  within  whose  walls  Paul  fancied  himself  so  secnie* 
When  they  walked  through  the  Summer  Garden  the  noise  of  their  foot- 
steps startled  the  swarms  of  rooks  that  lived  in  the  olden  lime-trees  from, 
their  nocturnal  rest.  The  birds,  whose  croaking  forebodes  misfortune  in. 
Russia,  noisily  circled  round  the  tree-tops.  The  evil  omen  caused  the 
band  to  halt  for  a  moment,  but  a  cynical  jest  from  one  of  the  men  at 
once  set  them  in  motion  again.  Without  meeting  with  any  noteworthy 
resistance,  a  chosen  band  of  the  conspirators,  led  by  Adjutant-Gkneral 
Argamakoff,  who  was  on  duty  that  night,  reached  the  bedchamber,  and 
stood  at  the  bedside  of  the  sleepy  emperor.  At  the  head  of  this  storming 
column  were  Prince  Plato  Zubow,  the  last  official  paramour  of  the  Empress 
Catharine,  and  General  Bennifl;sen.  In  full  dress  uniform,  with  their 
plumed  hats  on  their  heads,  and  sword  in  hand,  they  walked  up  to  the 
bed  of  the  surprised  Czar.  Zubow  was  to  have  handed  him  the  decree  of 
abdication,  but  lost  his  presence  of  mind.  At  this  moment  the  weH-> 
nerved  Bennigsen  stud,  **  Sire,  vous  Stes  arrSte !"  The  betrayed  man 
sprang  up,  and  shouted  to  Zubow :  ''  Que  faites  vous,  Platow  Alexandro- 
witch  ?"  Zubow  began  to  stutter,  and  hurried  out  of  the  room,  the  more 
eagerly  because  the  false  news  had  just  arrived  that  the  palace  guard,  or 
at  least  a  portion  of  it,  was  hostile  to  the  conspirators. 

Bennigsen  held  his  ground,  and  repeated:  ''Sire,  vous  ^tes  arr6t£!" 
Paul  could  not  speak  for  passion,  and  repeatedly  changed  colour;  then 
he  yelled  in  Russian,  '<  Arrested !  what  does  this  mean  P"  *^  Abdicate  f 
abdicate !"  the  band  of  conspirators  roared  from  the  end  of  the  room ;  and 
Paul  again:  ''Arrested!  what  does  this  mean?  Help,  guard,  helpT 
Bennigsen,  firmly :  "  Bestez  tranquille,  sire,  car  il  y  a  de  vos  jours.'* 
But  the  Czar  was  so  beside  himself,  from  terror  and  rage,  that  he  had  no 
ear  for  this  menacing  warning.  "  Arrested!"  he  yelled  again.  "  What 
is  the  meaning  of  this  arrest  ?"  To  which  voices  replied,  from  the  ohoma 
of  conspirators,  "  It  means  that  we  ought  to  have  put  an  end  to  you  long 
ago!"  "How?  What  have  I  done  to  you,  then?"  At  this  moment 
there  was  a  noise  at  the  door,  produced  by  a  party  of  officers  belonging 
to  the  second  (Semenow)  regiment  of  Guards  entering  the  ante-room.  The 
conspirators,  under  the  false  impression  that  they  were  surprised,  attempted 
flight;  but  the  cool-blooded  Bennigsen  held  his  sword  against  them,  and 
said:  "  It  is  too  late  to  retreat!"  The  Czar  took  advantage  of  the  mo- 
ment to  leap  from  his  bed  and  run  behind  a  large  screen.  One  of  the 
officers  rushed  after  him  and  tried  to  seize  him.  During  the  tumult  this 
produced  the  light  was  extinguished ;  they  were  in  darkness,  and  Ben- 
nigsen shouted  once  more :  "  Sire,  keep  quiet ;  your  life  is  at  stake  !*' 
Paul,  however,  had  escaped  from  the  grasp  of  his  pursuer,  slipped 
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bolmid  the  flags  of  tlie  Guard  regiments  that  were  always  placed  in  his 
hedfoom,  and  th«nce  into  a  chimney,  up  which  he  climbed  for  a  short 
distance.  For  a  moment  the  oonspurators  fanmed  that  their  victim  had 
ese^wd  them,  and  ran  helplessly  aboat^  the  more  helplessly  because 
Benmgeen  had  ^ne  out  to  see  the  cause  of  the  disturbance  in  the  ante- 
room. Bat  a  light  was  brought,  and  the  Czar  was  ^scovered  up  die 
chimney.  He  was  seised  by  the  legs  and  dragged  down.  Then  came  a 
wildly  grotesque  interlude  in  the  friehtful  drama.  Paul,  in  his  Bashkir 
agfiims,  only  dressed  in  a  shirt,  and  all  over  soot,  stood  in  the  centre  of 
the  conspirators  and  began  to  gesticulate  and  harangue,  spit  and  snarl. 
Hie  dmnkards  amused  themselves  with  the  pitiable  maniac,  and  laughed 
at  hb  appearance  and  behaviour,  lien  came  the  end.  The  unhappy 
man  attempted  to  escape  firom  the  circle  and  reach  the  door.  Pnnce 
JaschvU  tried  to  prevent  him ;  the  Czar  thrust  him  back ;  JaschvU  seised 
l&m,  and  in  the  struggle  both  rolled  on  die  ground.  At  this  moment 
there  was  a  wild  meSey,  the  light  was  again  extinguished,  and  the  screen 
thrown  down.  Once  again  the  Csar  got  on  his  legs  and  uttered  a  piercing 
scream  for  help.  Prince  WySsemsky  and  two  Guard  officers,  Sartorinow 
and  SerjaetiD,  held  him  firmly,  and  one  of  them  pressed  his  hand  against 
the  shrieking  man's  mouth.  The  emperor,  now  in  fear  of  death,  removed 
his  hand  with  a  desperate  effort,  and  groaned,  *'  Spare  me !  grant  me  at 
least  time  to  pray  to  Qod  !'*  Who  knows  whether  these  last  words  were 
heard  hy  any  but  diose  in  his  immediate  vidnity  P  At  any  rate,  the 
entreaty  was  not  granted.  Seijaetin  had  taken  off  his  scan  and  now 
wound  it  tightly  round  the  Czar,  who  had  again  been  dragged  to  the 
gnmnd.  Others  thrust  their  pocket-handkerchiefs  into  his  mouth.  Jaschvil 
held  tbe  victim  tightly  by  the  legs,  and  several  others,  presnng  on  in  the 
gruesome  darkness,  threw  themselves  on  the  horrible  group.  At  length 
Seijaetin  had  the  scarf  secured  round  the  Czar's  neck,  and  Nikolai  Zubow 
dre^  the  ends  of  it  violently  together.  When  Bennigsen  returned  with 
a  fight,  he  found  the  murdered  emperor  lying  on  the  ground,  stark  naked, 
bleeding,  trampled,  throttled,  choked— an  awful  sight,  which  even  horrified 
the  drunken  murderers.  Then  they  regained  their  energy,  and  finding 
dieir  courage  again  in  their  success,  they  rushed  with  tbe  wild  shout  of 
^  II  est  achev^ !"  out  of  the  death-room  and  down  the  stairs.  Thus  died 
Panl  I.,  the  imperial  lunatic,  who  regarded  all  men  as  slaves,  and  treated 
them  as  such ;  who  deified  absolute  force,  and  gave  away  to  noblemen 
upwards  of  two  million  souls.*  And  yet  he  was  one  of  the  Dei  grati&s 
and  an  *^  anointed  of  the  Lord." 

The  news,  '*  The  tyrant  is  dead!**  ran  like  a  peal  of  joy-bells  through 
the  streets  of  the  capital,  through  the  whole  empire,  made  men  feel  like 
those  '*  who  receive  a  reprieve  on  the  steps  of  the  gallows,"  and  every- 
where produced  an  immoderate  delight  and  true  stupor  of  happiness. 
Honntuns  of  imprecations  and  abuse  were  heaped  on  the  corpse  of  the 
murdered  man,  in  all  the  shops  rings  were  sold  bearing  the  date  of  his 
death,  men  carried  purses  and  women  medals,  with  the  inscripdon 
"  March  12  (o.s.),  1801."  Valerian  Zubow  is  said  to  have  been  the 
fiist  to  hurry  from  the  scene  of  murder  to  the  Grand-Duke  Alexander, 
and  salute  the  surprised  man  as  emperor.    According  to  his  story,  when 

*  Prince  Dolgonikow.    La  Y&ite  sur  Bussie. 
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Pkto  Zobow  aod  Bennigseii  kid  b^Hre  the  Csar  the  act  of  abdidtioD,  he 
Mi  up  in  faU  bed.  Bank  back  oo  his  piUaw  thioogfa  anmetneBt  and  foij, 
and  an  attack  of  apoplexy  put  an  aid  to  hb  life.*  Aoeoidii^  to  another 
reporty  Alezuider  wa»  not  greatly  surpfftaed  by  the  mcsa^e  that  the 
cruis  was  oyer.  General  Bennigaen  is  said  to  ha*e  written  in  hoe 
Memoirs,  which  were  bM  by  his  widow  to  the  Bossian  court :  ^'  When. 
I  (afbr  the  empefor's  death)  went  to  die  heir  to  the  throne  unan- 
nouncedi  as  I  had  been  ordered^  I  found  him  Ijring  on  the  ao&  in  fuIL 
uniform.  Alexander  leapt  up  hurriedly  and  asked  me^  ere  I  had  time  to 
utter  a  word,  in  great  excitement  and  with  a  Tiolent  manner, '  Is  it  ail 
Offer  V  "  If  this  were  the  case,  the  grand-duke  had,  indeed,  weighty 
reasons  for  saying  with  horror  to  the  Guard  ofl&cera  who  flocked  in  te- 
salute  him  as  emperor,  ^  I  will  not  accept  this  Uood-stained  crown  ; 
cany  it  to  Coastantine."  In  truth,  he  spoke  thus  in  the  first  moment  o£ 
horror.  He  knew  that  he  had  expected  his  £Bither'8  dethronement^  if  not 
his  death,  and  thia  consciousness  became  a  worm  in  his  mind,  which  only 
died  with  him.  Not  only  in  days  of  trial  and  miafiMrtune,  but  in  those  of 
happiness  and  trinmph,  which  at  a  later  date  set  in  so  brilliantly  far 
Alexander^  not  even  when  the  lustre  of  the  Caric  crown  illumined  all 
Europe,  did  the  bk)od  stains  that  polluted  that  crown  disappear  froie 
his  sight.  Hence  came  the  gloom  spread  over  hb  temper,  and  the 
eventual  overthrow  of  his  mental  Acuities.  A  man  cannot,  even  whea 
half  or  wholly  compelled,  sever  unpunished  the  most  sacred  bonds  of 
nature;  no^  not  even  in  thought. 

It  is  very  credible  that  the  grand*duke,  drivm  to  desperation  by  the 
storm  of  his  feelings,  at  length  burst  into  convolave  sobbing.  Count 
Fahlen  aroused  him  from  this  outburst  of  surely  conseientious  sorrow — 
for  the  Alexander  of  that  day  was  very  different  from  the  Alexander  of 
the  Congress  of  Erfurt — by  the  coarse  remark,  "  This  childish  whuung- 
has  lasted  long  enough ;  it  is  time  for  you  to  assume  the  government," 
and  dragged  him  off  so  that  he  might  present  the  new  Cxar  to  the  troops 
collected  in  front  of  the  Winter  Palace.  Early  on  March  24  the  officers 
and  officials  of  all  ranks  who  hurried  up  to  do  homage,  saw  the  youthful 
Csesar,  "  with  disheveled  hair  and  in  tears,"  attending  service  for  the 
dying  in  the  palace  chapel,  while  outside  all  who  met  on  the  squares  or 
in  the  streets  embraced  and  congratulated  each  other,  and  the  people 
yielded  to  a  delight  which  no  pen  is  able  to  describe. 

A  very  different  scene  was  taking  place  in  the  s^jMirtments  of  the 
Empress  Maria,  in  the  Michailow  murder-palaoe.  The  n<Mse,  by  whicK 
she  was  aroused  from  her  sleep,  must  have  told  her,  in  the  existing  state 
of  affairs,  that  something  was  being  done  to  her  husband.  The  task  waa 
completed,  however,  ere  the  report  reached  her  that  the  Cxar  was  re- 
moved from  the  throne.  She  attempted  to  hasten  to  him,  but  found 
herself  locked  into  her  apartments.  Shall  I  now  be  Empress-regent  of 
Russia  P  That  tliis  thought  occupied  her  mind  there  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt.     When  Pahlen,  sent  by  Alexander,  came  in  to  her,  she  received 

*  The  attack  of  apoplexy  was  everywhere  announced,  and  at  first  believed 
abroad  to  be  real.  Thus  the  First  C!ontiil  wrote  on  April  12,  1801,  to  his  brother 
Joseph:  '*  L^Eoqi^rear  de  Rossle  est  mort  dans  la  nuit  de  23  au  94  Mars,  d'ane 
attaque  d'apoplexie.*'— Corre^porMZmioe  de  Nc^,,  VIL  145. 
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kim  with  the  words :  "  Shall  I  he  ahle  to  endure  the  hurdea  of  this 
hearj  office  ?^  ^  Ofa,  madsni,  that  is  prOTided  for^'  (on  a  ea  soin), 
Pahleii  lepiied ;  aad  then  told  ^e  story  aboat  the  apopiecdc  stroke.  Hie 
inperial  widow  bant  into  the  most  TioleDt  passion,  and  distracted  by 
konror,  grief,  and  ffisappointawiit,  impetuously  ordered  the  count  to  leare 
her.  General  Bennigaen,  who  came  in  the  name  of  the  new  emperor  to 
isswkm  her  to  the  Winter  Palace,  was  no  better  treated.  ^  Who  is  em- 
peror? who  calls  Alexander  emperor?^  '^The  ¥0100  of  the  nation, 
madam.  The  Guards  have  appoded  to  him."  **  I  shall  not  recognise 
him  till  he  has  given  me  an  explanation." 

The  poor  empress,  however,  was  not  the  only  person  whom  the  Em- 
peror Paul's  death  aroused  from  all  sorts  of  illusions  and  urged  to  violent 
language.  In  Paris,  the  Bonapartistic  bomb  burst  in  the  MonUeur  of 
27  Germinal :  '*  Paul  I''  est  mort  dans  la  nuit  du  23  au  24  Mars ! ! ! 
L'escadre  anglaise  a  pass6  le  Sund  le  31 ! ! !  L'histoire  nous  apprendra 
les  rapports  qui  peuvent  exister  entre  ces  deux  evenements."  History, 
however,  has  not  condescended  to  confirm  the  Bonapartistic  oracular 
statement  that  it  was  really  Pitt's  hand  that  twisted  the  eventful  scarf 
round  Paul's  neck.  At  the  outset,  too,  the  occurrence  of  that  awfiil 
March  night  had  not  the  political  consequences  which  the  First  Consul 
apprehended.  A  year  later  (March  11,  1802),  he  was  enabled  to  write 
to  his  iMTother  Joseph :  '^  The  Emperor  Alexander  is  more  than  ever  dis> 

r led  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  France  in  all  the  great  affairs  of  Europe." 
is  tme,  the  vaciHation  of  the  Czaric  temper  was  speedily  displayed, 
■ot  only  in  his  external  but  in  his  internal  policy.  For  several  years,  we 
allow,  he  clung  firmly  to  the  liberal  and  humane  principles  with  which  his 
tutor,  tiie  Swiss  Laharpe,  had  inoculated  him,  and  individually  he  wished 
asid  did  aianv  things  in  tihat  sense.  It  is  much  to  his  honour,  that  as 
an  his  aecessioB  to  the  throne  he  gave  no  seHs  to  his  ministers,  generals, 
and  fiavomites,  that  partition  of  human  cattle  ceased  in  Russia  which 
had  been  a  disgrace  to  Catharine's  government,  and  under  Paul  became 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  his  absolutistic  madness.  But,  generally 
speaking,  all  the  hopes  which  the  liberally-iniected  Russian  aristocracy 
pbced  in  the  new  Csar  were  destroyed.  Several  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
eonspiracy  formed  against  Paul— before  all,  Pahlen  and  Panin — were  filled 
with  the  idea  of  obtaining  from  the  palace  revolution  a  limitation  of  the 
Caaric  power,  a  Magna  Charta  for  Russia,  a  constitutional  government, 
natorally  in  a  pre-eminently  aristocratic  sense.  They  appear,  too,  prior 
to  the  eatastrophe,  to  have  obtained  from  the  heir-apparent  some  sort  of 
oral  promise  of  a  constitution.  But  the  afiair  (ailed  from  the  fact  that 
the  conspirators  began  quarreUiDg  about  this  constitution  immediately 
after  the  catastrophe.  Pahlen  and  the  three  Zubows,  it  is  true,  reminded 
die  new  emperor  of  the  grand-duke's  promise ;  but*  Talysin,  Uwaroff, 
and  WolkoDskiy  reading  more  truly  Alexander's  absolutistic  instincts  still 
hidden  mderthe  liberal  varaish  of  youthful  idealism,  demanded  that  he 
shookl  be  proehimed  unlimited  ruler,  and  carried  it  through  * 

Hence,  from  the  horrors  of  that  March  night  of  1801,  there  arose  no 
dawn  of  a  new  Magna  Charta  for  Russia,  and  the  Russian  aristocracy 

*  DolgondBow. 
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were  compelled  to  console  theniBelYes  with  the  ihought  that  at  any  rate 
the  efficacy  of  the  old  one  was  fearfully  confirmed  on  that  night.  When, 
shortly  after  the  Emperor  Panl's  tragic  ending  a  Muscovite  grandee  de- 
scribed all  the  details  of  the  night  of  murder  to  the  Hanoverian  envoy, 
Hunster,  it  produced  a  terrible  impression  on  the  German  count,  who 
was  able  to  understand  attacks  upon  nations  but  not  upon  princes. 
Whereupon  the  Muscovite,  noticing  the  German's  horror,  soothinglj 
remarked :  *^  Mais,  mon  Dieu,  que  voulez-vous,  Monsieur  le  Comte  ?  IJbl 
tyrannic  temp^ree  par  I'assassinati  c'est  notre  Magna  Charta."* 
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To  that  small  but  annually  increasing  class  of  summer  tourists  who  are 
not  irresistibly  carried  away  up  the  Rhine  towards  the  Alps  of  Switseriand 
and  Savoy,  the  pleasant  banks  of  the  Moselle  remain  no  longer  tmtroddea 
ground.  The  opening  of  the  new  nulway,  which  connects  the  valleys  of 
the  Saar  and  Nahe,  has  rendered  still  more  easy  the  accomplishment  of 
a  trip  which  used  to  depend  on  the  somewhat  broken  reed  of  the  steam 
communication  on  the  Moselle  itself.  Either  by  branching  off  firom 
Bingen,  or  by  travelling  south-east  from  Namur,  it  is  equally  easy  to 
Teach  one  of  the  most  remarkable  cities  of  Europe — ^Treves,  the  Belgic 
Rome.  Here  the  traveller  will  find  himself,  while  surrounded  by  the  red 
sandstone  hills  which  bear  tlie  wholesome  grape  of  the  MoseUe,  at  the  end 
of  a  long  chain  of  historic  memories.  But  art  having  done  but  little  to 
enhance  those  monuments  of  the  Sancta  Treviris,  which  date  from  the 
middle  ages  and  more  modem  times,  political  changes  having  levelled  to 
the  ground  the  ancient  electorate,  whose  palace  Prussian  prose  has  turned 
into  a  barracks,  the  imagination  is  ready  to  overleap  the  gloomy  centuries 
during  which  the  fair  city  herself  and  the  fertile  district  around  were  at 
once  contributing  cause  and  favourite  battle-field  of  the  ceaseless  contest 
between  divided  Germany  and  rapacious  France,  and  to  pass  to  the  days 
when  Treves  was  really  great  and  glorious.  Those  were  the  times  in 
which  the  gentle  muse  of  Ausonius  sang  of  the  beauty  of  a  region 
rivalling  sweet  Baiss  itself  on  the  Mediterranean  shores  of  the  infinite 
pomp  of  the  villas  which  studded  the  green  hills  on  the  banks  of  the 
Moselle,  and  of  the  city  below,  deemed  worthy  of  the  imperial  throne. 
The  days  of  the  Antonines  and  of  G)nstautine  will  rise  to  the  traveller's 
mind ;  nor  will  he  need  the  further  sdmnlus  of  mythical  exaggeration, 
such  as  is  suggested  by  the  venerable  inscription  on  the  Old  Red  House 
Inn  in  the  market-place  at  Trftves,  announcing  with  metre  and  veracity 
of  equal  doubtfulness  how 

Ante  Romam  TreTiris  stdit  amus  mille  treoentis* 

*  Hormayr.   Life  Pictures  fimn  the  War  of  Iteration. 
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The  antiqaities  at  Treves,  thoagh  more  than  sufficient  to  impress  a 
distinct  cKanicter  on  the  entire  place,  are  neither  many  in  number  nor,  as 
antiqaities  too  often  are,  fearful  and  wonderful  things  to  understand. 
Speculations  on  the  old  walls  and  streets,  and  as  to  the  traces  of  the 
Roman  bridge  still  discernible  in  the  present  modern  one,  may  for  want 
of  time  be  r^idily  left  to  the  patient  research  of  the  local  antiquarians,  of 
whom  Treves  has  produced  a  sufficient  crop.  The  stranger  will  pro- 
bably content  himself  by  visiting  the  Porta  Nigra,  the  Thermae,  the 
Amphitheatre,  and  the  monument  at  Igel,  and  will  find  full  occupation 
for  bis  time  while  thus  restricting  its  application.  The  cathedral,  built 
in  a  hundred  successive  styles,  and  fondly  declared  to  be  the  most  ancient 
Christian  church  on  German  soil,  still  displays  vestiges  of  its  earliest 
form  in  the  Roman  period,  and  the  Basilica,  entirely  restored  and 
renovated  by  the  orders  of  the  late  King  of  Prussia,  to  a  complete  repro- 
duction in  form  of  its  Roman  predecessor.  But  the  visitor  is  loth  to 
examine  vestiges  and  to  appreciate  restorations  when  within  a  few  yards 
there  rise  before  him  Roman  remains  pure  and  simple— remains  of  build- 
ings which  recal  days  when  they,  like  other  schemes,  were  conducted  on 
a  scale  which  must,  reasonably  or  unreasonably,  for  a  moment  dwarf  in 
his  own  eyes  even  the  most  self-conscious  child  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Among  ihe  four  monuments  (for  ruins  two,  at  least,  amone  them  can 
hardly  in  justice  be  called)  above  mentioned,  the  most  remarkable  have 
only  very  recently  been,  so  to  speak,  restored  to  life.  The  Thermae  lay 
buried  two-thirds  of  their  height  in  the  accumulated  and  ever-accumu* 
lating  soil,  and  it  is  owing  to  the  direction  of  the  late  King  of  Prussia, 
continued  by  his  successor,  that  they  are  now  beginning  to  display  them- 
selves in  proportions  approaching  their  original  grandeur.  A  6xed  sum 
(of  fourteen  hundred  dollars)  is  still  annually  granted  irom  the  royal 
treasury  for  ihb  purpose.  The  Porta  Nigra,  which  the  saintly  barbarism 
of  the  middle  ages  had  converted  and  mutilated  into  a  church,  was  re- 
stored to  its  ancient  purpose  of  a  gate,  and  to  the  naked  grandeur 
befitting  it,  by  no  less  imperious  a  master  than  Napoleon.  Its  history  is 
altogether  curious  enough  to  deserve  a  brief  recapitulation. 

We  may  premise  that  all  the  information  concerning  the  history  of  the 
Porta  derived  from  ordinary  guide-books,  and  from  the  local  ciceroni,  is 
-worse  than  apocryphal.  Af^r  carefully  imbibing  a  large  quantity  of 
contradictory  statements  on  the  subject,  we  were  enabled  to  dismiss  them 
all  afW  a  visit  to  the  Treves  Library,  the  courtesy  of  whose  learned 
librarian,  Dr.  Schneemann,  enabled  us,  by  a  series  of  views  of  the  Porta 
arranged  in  due  chronological  order,  to  arrive  at  the  truth.  There  is  but 
littie  doubt  lef^  that  the  Porta  Martis,  afterwards  popularly  called  the 
Porta  Nigra,  formed,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  tne  keystone  of  the 
fortifications  by  which  Constantino  the  Great,  at  tiie  commencement  of 
ihe  fourtii  century,  enclosed  his  then  favourite  residence.  Thb  fortifica- 
tion, which  was  not  improbably  co-extensive  with  the  walls  as  they 
partially  at  present  stana,  is  mentioned  in  the  contemporary  panegyric 
suldressed  to  the  emperor  at  Treves  by  Emulinus  in  the  year  310,  when 
the  **  qninquennalia,''  a  festival  in  honour  of  the  opening  of  Constantine^s 
ragn  nve  years  before,  were  celebrated.  Coins  are  still  extant  bearing 
on  one  aide  the  head  of  the  emperor,  and  on  the  reverse  a  representation 
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of  the  Porta  Martis  (so  called  from  the  neighbouring  hill  and  field  of 
Man),  with  an  inscription  in  the  imperial  praise.  It  is  needless  to  add 
that  there  has  been  no  lack  of  other  opinions  concerning  the  date  of  the 
origin  of  the  Porta,  the  more  ancient  one  placing  it  in  the  free  age  of  the 
Celtic  Treviri,  the  roost  modem  paradox  (propounded  bj  a  derer  stranger, 
the  well-known  Professor  Kugler,  of  Berlin)  moving  it  forward  to  the 
Therovingian  period.  Whensoever  this  gate  may  have  been  built,  its 
purpose  and  destination,  at  all  events,  are  sufficiently  obrions.  It  served 
at  onoe  as  a  gate  and  as  a  fortification,  being  built  of  large  square  stones 
fiutened  together  in  a  most  singular  manner  by  mighty  iron  clamps.  Its 
shape  is  called  by  some  pseododipteros,  but  does  not  agree  with  the  defi- 
aition  of  that  term  ^ven  by  Vitruvius.  Originally  it  was  provided  with 
a  short  tower  at  either  end,  whence  the  Roman  archers  and  slingsnen 
might  take  their  aim  with  ease  and  safety.  But  the  days  of  peace  and 
piety  came,  and  in  the  first  half  of  the  eleventh  century  there  dwelt  in 
one  of  these  towers  a  holy  man  and  a  recluse,  a  Greek  monk  of  the  name 
of  Simeon.  Seven  years  he  led  a  gracious  life  within  its  walls,  and  on 
his  death  his  merits  procured  him  canonisation  at  the  hands  of  Pope 
Benedict  DL  But,  unfortunately,  the  pious  seal  of  Archbishop  Poppo^ 
of  Treves,  in  whose  company  Simeon  had  originally  come  from  Greece^ 
pcompted  him,  in  honour  of  his  sainted  follower,  to  convert  th^  hermitage 
of  the  latter  into  a  church,  or  rather  into  two  churches.  One  of  the 
towers  was  levelled,  the  other  overtopped  by  a  spire;  the  earth  was 
heaped  up  around  the  base  of  the  gate,  and  while  from  without  a  broad 
staircase  led  up  to  the  tower,  a  narrow  one  within  conducted  to  the 
higher  of  the  two  churches,  for  which  room  had  been  found  within  the 
walls  of  the  mighty  fortress  of  Constantine.  To  the  east  end,  which  had 
been  deprived  of  its  tower,  an  addition  was  made  for  the  purposes  of  a 
choir,  which  is  still  allowed  to  spoil  the  effect  of  the  Roman  gate. 
Thus  matters  remained  for  nearly  eight  hundred  vears,  with  the  sab* 
sequent  addition  of  green  walks  and  a  g^reen  spire  in  me  approved  hideous- 
ness  of  the  last  century's  taste.  It  is  true  that  an  evil-minded  elector, 
moved  by  anything  but  veneration  for  antiquity,  who  was  none  other  than 
Philip  Christoph,  so  notorious  amidst  the  intriguers  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  had  at  one  time  formed  the  design  of  reconverting  St  Simeon  into 
a  fortress.  But  his  plan  was  not  accomplished ;  and  when  towards  the 
end  of  the  last  century  war  broke  out  between  the  French  Republic  and 
the  German  powers,  the  soldiers  in  an  army  of  the  formor,  happening  to 
be  at  Treves,  which  was  again  tasting  the  horrors  of  war,  saw  the  leaden 
roof  of  the  church,  and  were  tempted  thereby.  They  immediately  ua* 
Kwfed  and  took  away  the  lead,  according  to  their  amiable  habit  of 
securing  whatever  they  thought  valuable  (of  which  they  gave  abundant 
proofs  at  Treves  on  this  and  subsequent  occasions,  relieving  the  monas* 
teries  of  books  and  other  treasures,  and  the  library  of  its  now  restoced 
mide,  the  ''Codex  Aureus^').  But  a  few  years  afWrwards  NapoleoL 
himself  arrived  in  the  imperial  city  before  the  Grate  of  Constantine,  and 
immediately  ordered  its  rest^Hation  to  its  ancient  form.  The  diseei- 
bowelling  below,  and*the  uncovering  above,  were  at  once  taken  in  hand; 
but  it  was  not  till  after  more  peaceful  times  had  retnmed,  under  the 
Phissiaa  government,  that  they  were  aocomplisbed.  In  1817  the  gale 
was  once  more  thrown  open ;  and  though  tne  earth  around  is  still  be- 
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lievcd  to  stand  some  five  feet  higher  than  in  the  Roman  times,  yet 
through  one  of  the  portals,  at  least,  the  citiiens  of  Treves  again  jpassy  as 
passed  their  ancestors  on  their  way  to  the  sports  of  the  Campos  Martins 
nearly  fifteen  hondred  years  ago. 

The  interior  of  the  gate  has  been  of  late  y«rr  appropriately  used  as  a 
rnuseam  of  antiquities,  in  whieh  are  preserved  countless  fragments  of 
statues  and  votive  tablets,  and  stones  with  inscriptions  from  the  graves 
which  lined  the  road  outside  the  Gate  of  Mars.  There  are  also  deli- 
catdy-oc^ouTed  roarUes  from  the  Basilica,  and  from  the  baths  in  the 
Tbemiae  of  Constantino,  interspersed  with  rude  carvings  of  saints  and 
enicifijLes,  speaking  of  the  rough  beginnings  of  Christian  art.  Hither,  as 
to  the  Museo  Borbonioo  of  Naples  from  Pompeii,  are  transported  all  the 
asore  perishable  antiquities  that  are  daily  dog  up  in  Treves  and  its  neigh* 
bourhood.  A  hawker  of  antiquities  showed  me  an  undoubtedly  genuine 
bronze  Yenos,  beautifully  preserved,  which  had  been  fished  up  only  a 
week  before  by  a  boatman  out  of  the  clear  waters  of  the  Moselle. 

But  the  Porta  itself  is,  beyond  doubt,  one  of  the  most  complete  and 
best  preserved  Roman  remains  extant  in  the  northern  part  of  the  great 
empire.  To  stand  by  day  and  gaze  on  its  mighty  walls,  whose  stones, 
united  by  no  cement,  and  in  many  places  broken  down  to  half  their  size, 
yet  bid  fair  to  stand  firm  and  fizea  for  many  a  succeeding  century,  suffices 
to  recal  the  times  of  its  erection,  to  serve  as  a  defence  for  one  combatant 
against  another  in  the  struggle  for  the  prize  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the 
dominion  of  the  civilised  world.  Better  still  at  night  to  loiter  in  the 
shadow  of  its  giant  walls,  towering  through  the  darkness  like  those  of  the 
Coliseum  at  Rome ;  for  at  that  hour  the  petty  edifices  around  vanish  from 
the  ^ght,  and  nought  is  perceptible  but  the  trees  waving  in  the  wind,  the 
outline  <^  the  walls  withm  which  dwelt  the  fierce  Constantine  and  the 
gentle  St.  Helena,  and  the  mighty  tower  which  guarded  them  and  theirs. 
Then,  indeed,  the  significance  of  the  name  of  the  Black  Gate  is  manifest, 
and  it  becomes  symbolic  of  the  stem  ferodty  which  marked  the  character 
of  the  fritnre  champion  of  a  grateful  Christendom. 

A  short  walk  takes  us  from  the  Porta  to  the  Thermie,  if  that  be  the 
eorreet  appellation  of  a  large  mass  of  buildings  in  whose  remains  unmis- 
tdcable  traces  of  baths  mive  been  discovered.  Originally  the  entire 
raaaa  was  supposed  to  be  the  presidential  palace  of  the  imperators,  and 
went  by  the  name  of  the  Palace  of  Constantine,  without,  however,  the 
ifightest  evidence  to  support  such  a  nomenclature.  It  is  impossible,  from 
the  confused  mass  of  ruins,  to  determioe  whether  thb  edifice,  or  these 
efifioes,  were  originally  an  imperial  palace  or  a  public  building  for  the 
purpose  of  bath^  and  all  the  luxurious  appendages  attaching  in  the 
Roman  sense  to  such  an  object.  The  proximity  of  the  Amphitheatre  and 
Campus  Martins  would  appear  to  warrant  the  latter  assumption ;  nor  need 
any  objection  arise  from  the  evident  size  and  extent  of  these  buildings, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  population  of  Treves,  in  its  most  flourish- 
ugdays  under  the  Roman  Empire,  approached  the  number  of  two  hundred 

hoQsand  souls.    Such  is  the  state  on  which  these  Therms  were  executed, 

hat  one  of  the  window-arches,  for  a  long  period  during  the  middle  ages 
md  succeeding  centuries,  served  as  one  of  tiie  city  gates,  and  was  christened 
iie  Porta  Alba,  a  name  originally  belonging  to  one  of  the.  four  gates^  of 
the  Roman  Treves.  The  efforts  of  recent  years  have  succeeded  in  restoring 
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tonedibg  of  its  pristiDe  gmdeur  to  tUi  githamg  of  pabeee ;  bat  how 
mudi  iWMM  to  Iw  doM  in  iIm  matter  of  ewaBntio%  mmj  be  teea  fron 
ibB  &ei  tbst,  ewea  m  die  roM  at  praaeBt  stand,  tlicy  veat  on  an  devatkn 
of  eleven  feet  of  earth  as  yet  encombering  their  originid  ban.  The  shape 
ofthebaBinBideehiiodtohavebeen  need  as  baths,  is  aomewhatanrpnmgy 
being  not  that  of  «ctreie  or  ollipae,  hat  of  a  half^eon.  Tiitoo  shdDs, 
and  other  appropriate  deeorations,  have,  howerer,  been  fevid. 

The  ramaiiis  of  the  Aasphitiieatre,  which,  acporJng  to  easton,  fies  on 
the  slope  of  a  hill,  an  move  lolly  bid  bare  to  the  eye.  Its  shape  is  aii 
ellipse,  and  it  is  wM  to  have  aibrded  roooas  lor  Mj  thooaaad  spectators, 
so  that  it  is  by  no  BMans  one  of  the  kiger  of  the  kind.  The  passages  are 
still  pUmly  obser?aUe  thnNigh  which  the  gbfiaftors  passed  into  the 
asooa,  and  otheis  throogfa  whieh  the  wild  bearts  sprang  fiom  their  cages 
npoQ  them.  A  kige  Taolted  opening  is  snppoasd  by  some  to  hate 
fenned  a  roof  for  the  private  seat  or  box  of  the  imperator,  and  the 
popular  appellation  of  CosMfer  attaching  toit  has  given  rise  to  die  most 
ingenioos  explanatians.  It  is  6«d  to  be  derived  from  the  vnuds  ceila 
eafif  the  latter  being  an  old  Gallio  word  signifying,  according  to  an 
ancient  gloss  to  Awoains,  an  enclosare.  (We  may  compare  kqfe,  a  cabin 
on  ship-boaid.)  For  onnelves,  we  doobt  altogether  the  employment  of 
so  solid  a  piece  of  masoory  for  such  a  purpose,  withont  ■ysnturing  precisriy 
to  onggpst  any  other,  mm  as  that  of  a  grand  entnane  (or  all  the  gla- 
diators before  the  commencement  of  the  contests.  No  donbt  can  prevail 
as  to  the  objects  of  a  kind  of  gutter,  execHently  preserved,  whi^  runs 
roond  the  base  of  the  Amphitheatre,  and  was  ceitainly  destined  to  canj 
off  not  only  the  rain,  Iwt  also  the  blood  of  the  ualbitanate  victims,  man 
and  beast,  ponred  ibtth  in  snch  horrible  profusion  on  the  sand  within. 
Nor  was  it  always  the  blood  of  wild,  beasts  and  of  wvetehed  gladiators. 
The  readers  of  Gibbon  may  remember  a  passage  in  whieh  he  r^tes  how, 
'*  after  a  rignal  viotevy  ovor  the  Franks  and  Alemanni,  several  of  their 
princes'were  exposed  by  the  order  of  Constantine  to  the  wiM  beasts  in 
the  Amphitheatre  of  Treves,  and  the  people  seem  to  have  enjoyed  the 
spectacle  without  discovering,  in  snch  a  treatment  of  n^al  captives,  any- 
^ing  that  was  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  naidons  or  of  humanity."  He 
mSbtb  in  a  note  to  passages  from  Naaarios  (who,  in  a  panenric  of  the 
yomg  emperor,  compares  his  exploits  to  those  of  the  ymithfrii  Hercmles, 
and  speaks  of  these jfomeaa  gmppUda  with  reverential  approbation)  and 
from  Eutropius,  who  in  his  Breviary  also  recals  these  butoheries  aa  a 
magnifieum  tp^cimaUum.  These  are  memories  of  Constantine  which  in 
truth  agrsa  better  with  the  ch^raoler  so  deservedly  insinoated  of  him  by 
the  historian  than  with  that  with  which  the  ecclesiastical  traditions  of 
Treves^  lull  of  his  name  and  that  of  hn  sainted  spouse,  would  fain 
invest  it. 

It  is  in  a  iar  different  aspect  that  the  monnment  a(t  igel,  beyond  doubt 
the  most  uniqne  among  the  fioaian  remaias  at  IVfeves,  Imigs  the  mo« 
asories  of  the  Roman  Empire^  The  soldiers  who  thronged  the  torrete  of 
the  Porte  Nigra,  and  the  gladiators  who  waged  no  less  bloody  combnto 
in  the  Amphitheatre,  are  rae  frmiiiar  figmes  of  the  pages  of  Soetoniw 
andTacitos.  The  passionate  defighte  of  the  Giro—,  wniSi  is  said  to  hsw^ 
stood  hard*fay,  and  the  magnificence  of  the  mock  aea-^ghte  dtelared  to 
have  bean  waged  in  an  adjoining  artificial  bashi,  are  equally  the  themea 
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«f  Rcmifln  p(»t0  aiNl  satirists.  The  motiinient  tt  Igel  gmi  us  a  glirapse 
of  Ronan  chmestie  life,  Bad  of  the  trade  aad  indiwtnai  oecupations  of 
men  who  were,  after  aii,  not  always  fighting  or  looking  on  at  fights.  No 
enpire  is  kept  up  for  fir^  hcmdred  years  by  the  swotd  and  the  lance,  nor 
eodd  the  ORsars  hare  handed  down  to  one  snother  tlie  imperial  sway 
doing  «o  many  eentuiies^  had  them  net  been  whole  inmlies  and  peoples 
as  interested  in  the  SMonteoance  of  peace  as  others  wens  for  the  qaidBsr 
growing  frnts  of  war.  Of  such  a  €unily  dwelling  atnoog  swch  a  people 
this  mcsMiment  talk.  Assvxedly  we  need  not  tantalise  oar  imagination 
hy  the  dreams  e£  those  who  hare  discovered — how,  it  is  hard  to  say-^ti 
this  monnment  a  menorial  of  tkd'manriage  of  Constantine  and  Helena*^ 
names  irhich,  in  tnitb,  are  the  bugbears  of  all  who  look  for  rational  and 
aatival  mfeeipreMwns  of  the  IMtcs  antiquities.  Still  less  need  we 
trenUe  ourselves  about  the  theorr  of  the  excessiv^  ingenious  Lorent, 
snfidently  indicated  by  the  stnrding  title  of  his  titatise,  *'  Cains  Iguhi, 
an  FEnap^reur  Cains  Oeeear  Ca%ula  n6  k  Igel."  Rather  may  we  assume 
St  «siee,  what  there  seems  ao  very  slight  reamn  left  to  donbt,  that  thb 
seventy  foot  fairh  tower  of  gier  sandstone — or,  to  use  Goethe's  expres- 
sisii,  this  ardnteetumlly^plastiCBtly  decorated  obelisk-^is  a  eepulchral 
menimeDt  erected  by  the  fomily  of  the  Seeundini  in  honour  of  the 
fooDders  of  the  gloiy  and  prosperity  of  their  house.  The  inseriptioo,  of 
whMi  not  many  letters  are  eflBsoed,  declares  it  to  be  placed  by  certain  of 
te  living  heirs  of  the  Seeundini  in  bonoar  of  other  Seouridini,  their  de^ 
patted  paannts,  and  of  themselves.  Not  much  is  known  about  this 
£nnilj,  but  their  name  occurs  occasionally  in  places  of  honour  and 
power  in  these  districts,  and  from  the  monument  itself  at  may  be  safely 
eondnded  that  they  were  neh  Tnerehants,  whose  wealth  and  position  had 
ftoenred  them  the  administration  of  various  departments  of  the  pro- 
vincittl  gwemment.  Thus,  it  is  suggested  they  were  *^  frumentarii,"  or 
oom  coirtvnctors  for  the  army,  and  **  vetedarii,"  or  entnprenenrs  of  l^e 
postal  eommunioations  in  the  provioees. 

Hie  exact  date  of  the  monument  it  is  aecessartlv  impossible  to  ^ ; 

GoeiW,  who  has  left  an  appreciative  notice  of  it  in  his  pubiisfaed  works, 

preanmea  the  tmies  of  the  Antonines,  others  a  later.     The  sculptures, 

isfaadi  in  relief  cover  the  four  sides  of  the  monument  in  the  richest  pro- 

takm,  are  in  the  dorid  style  of  a  late  but  not  debased  period  of  Greco- 

Roosnn  art     It  rises  in  a  succession  of  five  stories  from  the  basement  to 

the  attie,  which  is  topped  by  a  slim  semi-conical  tnrret.     At  ^e  summit 

iamt  female  figures  (busts)  support  a  ball,  on  which  the  remains  of  a  pair 

«l  migfaty  wings  are  still  visible.     Whether  they  belonged  to  an  eaglet, 

oc^  na  is  more  probable,  to  n  ivtnged  genins^^the  genius  of  the  Seeundini 

£unily — must  ever  remain'  a  doubtful   point.     A  yoothfisl  head  was 

recently  found  embedded  in  the  ground  near  the  monument,  which  is 

eonjectured  to  have  appertained  to  the  genius  in  question.     The  subjects 

of  the  relieved  work  wnich  covers  each  of  the  four  sides  of  the  obelisk, 

nd  is  in  parts  very  perfectly  preserved,  are  partly  mythological,  partly 

Uustrative  of  the  history  of  the  family  prosperity.     On  the  former  it  is 

rapossible  to  dwell  in  these  brief  limits,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt 

mt  that  they  are  all  symbolically  connected  with  the  purpose  of  the 

JooDument.     They  are  principally  confined  to  the  attics,  and  the  largest 

or  main  divisions,  which  are  on  all  sides  surrounded  by  a  charming  series 
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of  amorette-genioses.  On  the  southern  or  front  fia^ade,  above  the  in- 
scriptioD,  three  figures  are  represented  in  size  much  larger  than  any 
others  on  the  monument ;  the  two  taller  of  whom  hold  a  third  by  the 
hand.  The  two  are  doubtless  the  Secnndiui  to  whom  the  monument 
was  erected,  the  third  is  diversely  explained  as  a  youthful  Secundinus,  as 
a  female  of  the  family,  or  as  the  godaess  Concordia.  The  chief  interest, 
however,  attaches  to  the  smaller  fields  above  and  below,  in  which  the 
official,  commercial,  and  domestic  life  of  the  family  is  depicted  with  un- 
mistakable truth.  The  south  front  presents  a  board-room  or  counting- 
house,  and  in  the  attic  above  a  dryinj?  workshop,  with  men  bringing  and 
taking  from  it  pieces  of  cloth.  In  fields  on  the  other  sides  we  see  the 
wares  transported  by  land  and  sea  to  the  place  of  their  destination. 
Nothing  cowd  be  more  curious  than  the  sculptures  representing  carriages, 
with  driver  and  mules,  and  wheels  and  load  complete.  In  one,  a  tree 
indicates  an  attempt  at  an  open  landscape ;  in  another,  the  cart,  start- 
lingly  similar  to  a  carrier's  conveyance  of  the  present  day,  is  passing  by 
a  milestone  with  the  inscription  L  II II,  genendly  interpreted  to  signify 
Lapis  QuaffuSf  which  might  well  have  scored  the  distance  from  Igel  to 
the  gate  of  the  city.  The  illustrations  of  domestic  life  busy  themselves 
principally  with  kitchen  and  larder,  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  joys  of  a 
Roman's  home.  Vivid  as  all  these  pictures  of  the  every-day  life  of  rich 
merchants  of  the  days  of  the  Antonines  are  of  themselves,  they  become 
still  more  so  by  their  exposure  to  the  free  air  and  heavens,  the  only 
museum  of  which,  as  a  whole,  this  monument  could  ever  have  stood  in 
need. 

More  than  two  centuries  ago,  however,  Treves  had  well-nigh  lost  its 
most  unique  ornament.  The  celebrated  Count  Peter  Ernest  of  Mans- 
feld,  governor  9f  the  neighbouring  duchy  of  Luxemburg  under 
Charles  Y.  and  Philip  IL,  conceived  the  desire  of  bodily  transplanting 
the  tower  of  the  Secundini  from  Igel  into  his  garden  at  Luxemburg. 
He  had  already  succeeded  in  removing  thither  a  somewhat  similar  pyra- 
mid from  Arlon,  but  was  fortunately  unable  to  secure  the  rarer  prize. 
It  is,  however,  conjectured,  that  in  the  attempts  made  by  his  orders  some 
of  the  damage  now  visible  was  inflicted  on  the  Igel  monument.  More 
has  been  done  by  the  irresistible  influence  of  the  weather,  the  effects  of 
which  are  chiefly  observable  on  the  eastern  side.  Meanwhile,  the  Romans 
built  not  for  years,  nor  even  for  mere  centuries  ;  and  the  monument  by 
which  the  nch  Secundini  honoured  the  founders  of  their  wealth  has 
survived,  and  bids  fair  for  many  a  day  to  survive,  the  memory  of  their 
family  itself  and  its  riches,  and  the  empire  itself,  of  which  they  at  once 
reaped  the  benefits  and  swelled  the  prosperity,  finds  in  its  stones  a 
memorial  of  rare  and  solid  splendour. 
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I. 

The  Blftck  Glen  was  a  deep  ravine,  or  gorge,  formed  by  massive  rocks, 
Mng  on  ^ther  nde  to  an  immense  height,  and  throogh  which  ran  a  rapid 
tnmt-fltreani  broken  every  ten  yards  into  natural  cascades  and  falls. 
Certainly  a  more  charming  or  fitting  spot  for  a  pic-nic  could  not  have 
beoi  selected,  especially  as  the  sun  l^ing  poweHul,  the  shade  afforded  by 
the  steep  cii&  was  most  refreshing.  I  presume  that  all  pio-nics  are  con- 
ducted CO  a  stereotyped  principle.  In  the  interval  between  the  arrival 
and  the  dinner  I  have  invariably  remarked  that  people  seem  at  a  loss  to 
know  how  to  dispose  of  themselves  and  their  time  until  the  commissariat 
anmngementa  are  effected.  The  women  congregate  together  to  the  utter 
exduaon  of  the  other  half  of  creation,  who,  ahtr  the  manner  of  their 
land,  sngh  for  a  cigar  or  indulge  in  an  unsociable  saunter,  both  factions 
evidently  finding  it  difficult  to  take  the  initiatory  step  ''in  doing  the 
nml,"  and  showing,  by  a  certain  congelation  and  restnunt  of  manner, 
tkai  their  position  is  both  novel  and  strange  to  them. 

The  drawing  of  corks  and  the  spread  contents  of  the  unpacked 
hampers  succeed,  happily,  in  restoring  each  individual  to  the  enjoyment 
of  faunself  and  his  neighbour.  UnCedling  signals  they  are  for  the  general 
fiatemisatioa  of  the  party. 

I  must  observe,  by  the  way,  that  Bob  and  Wisa  Grey  were  exceptions 
to  this  pre£Uory  arrangement — understanding  more  practically,  perhaps, 
the  economy  of  time— and  seeing,  doubtless,  no  just  cause  or  impediment 
to  the  immediate  commencement  of  their  own  plans  of  enjoyment,  they 
mhed  off,  like  two  children  as  they  were,  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  re- 
taming  in  time  for  dinner,  traces  of  their  scrambling  course  being  appa- 
TCot  in  the  various  rents  in  Miss  Grey's  muslin  drc»s,  which  drew  upon 
her  a  slight  remonstrance  from  Mrs.  Grey,  and  a  very  condemnatory 
gknee  from  Miss  Marston. 

'*  Why,  what  a  lot  of  slow  coaches  you  are !"  exclaimed  Bob,  deri- 
sively, addresring  himself  particularly  to  Lady  Margaret^  and  who,  with 
an  eye  to  Us  own  interest,  had  expeditiously  arranged  a  private  dinner- 
table  £ffr  himself  and  Miss  Grey  on  a  slab  of  rock,  contriving  to  accumu- 
late a  goodly  show  of  edibles  of  various  descriptions.  '*  We  have  been 
every  where— up  to  the  old  river,  and  to  the  very  top  of  the  rock.  Upon 
my  word,  Miss  Grey,  you  are  a  capital  climber,  and  deserve  the  good 
dinner  you  may  perceive  that  I  have  prepared  for  you !" 

**  Won't  you  let  me  ioin  your  party,  Bob?"  asked  Lady  Margaret, 
who  had  been  an  amused  spectator  of  ms  arrangements. 

'*  No,  my  dear  Margare^  three's  no  company,  you  know.  Your  place 
is  with  the  swells  at  the  other  table.  You  have  lots  to  take  care  of  you, 
and  we  have  only  ourselves  to  look  to."  And  certainly,  judging  from  the 
quantity  of  provisions  Bob  had  mana^d  to  collect,  he  stood  in  need  of 
no  extraneous  assistance.  Deeming,  periiaps,  that  his  last  remark  reflected 
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unflatteringlj  oo  his  pretty  companion,  he  added,  apologetically :  *^  Not 
that  I  mean,  you  know,  Miss  Grey,  that  yon  wouldn't  find  plenty  of 
people  to  look  aftar  yov,  bat  I  think  we  aie  very  comfortidfele  as  we  are, 
don't  you?  Now,  what  will  you  take?  Chicken,  veal  pate,  beef,  or 
pickled  salmon,  to  begin  with  ?  Oiin  beiag  a  private  concern,  we  needn't 
wait  for  the  others  to  begin;  and,  I  can  tell  you,  I  am  deucedly  hungry, 
as,  of  course,  you  are.** 

After  dinner  we  began  to  turn  our  thoughts  towards  lionising  the 
place.  In  some  of  the  party  eould  be  deleted  dsbioos  gknoes  at  the 
rocky  heights  to  be  <£mbed,  but  these  were  chiefly  confined  to  the  more 
elderly  portion  of  the  community,  who  prefsiTed  sauntering  along  by  the 
river-side  to  the  greater  exertion  of  a  sleeper  Meent. 

The  afternoon  was  spent  pleasantly  enough  wandering  throngh  tke 
thick  woods,  where  the  deep  shade  seemed  to  make  an  eternal  twilight. 
Constance  Mere^di  was  happy  in  the  possessioQ  of  Sir  WiUonghby  as  a 
companion,  having  secured  hnn  by  a  poKtle  rase  at  the  onset  of  the  watte. 
Declaring  her  inability  to  mount  the  steep  path  without  assstance,  sW 
threw  herself  upon  the  mercy  of  Sir  Wiiloughby,  who  happened  to  be  in 
her  nearest  neighbourhood,  and,  by  some  further  feminine  artifice,  mft* 
naged  also  to  retain  his  services  when  the  summit  was  gained. 

I  look  with  pleasant  retrospection  on  that  sunny  afternoon  in  Sep** 
tember,  bahny  and  quiet,  impressing  one  with  a  sense  of  knurious  iadn- 
lence.  There  was  a  chairo  in  the  soothing  sound  of  the  rustling  leaves^ 
the  occasional  mournful  call  of  the  partridge,  and  last^  but  not  leas^  the 
sweet  h>w  laughter  and  clear  voices  of  women. 

The  thistle-down  and  winged  seed  of  the  dandelion  floated  ahmg- 
through  the  calm  air  on  their  aimless,  wandering  course,  and  the  gor^ 
geous  butterflies  darted  in  and  out  of  the  wild  flowen,  now  hnred  by  the 
crimson  bkxnn  of  the  betony,  or  lingering  in  the  fv^^rant  Uossoms  oi  the 
yellow  honeysuckle — everything  animate  sad  inanimate  seeming  to  join 
by  common  consent  in  the  lulling  influence  of  ^te  tran^il  autumnal 
evening. 

I  believe  that  it  is  not  merdy-  a  pet  theory  of  my  own,  but  a  geneidff 
shared  opinion,  that  scenery  has  a  yerj  essentia!  connexion  with  all  human 
emotions,  and  that  the  bright  hues  of  nature  are  fairest  when  thusy  touok 
the  chords  of  human  sympathy  and  find  root  in  ihe  hopes  and  passions- of 
human  nature.  In  the  purple  tints  of  evening;  iii  the  nany-cok>ured 
shades  of  the  foKage;  in  the  trenmlous  music  of  the  sticom  playing 
amongst  the  pebbles;  in  the  grey  lichen,  dtng^g-  enduringly  to  the 
rugged  rock;  and  in  the  clear  well,  where  the  brown  iieaves  float  m 
silence  and  in  rest ; — ^in  each  and  in  all  of  these  there  is  a  deeper  meaning 
than  is  conveyed  merely  by  the  abstract  harmony  of  beautiAil  tii'mgs, 
speaking  not  only  to  our  senses  but  also  to  our  souls,  assooiating  itself 
with  the  story  of  life,  and  likewise  touching  the  more  spiritutd  part  of 
our  nature,  leading  our  thoughts  upwards,  as  surely  as  can  priest'  or 
pastor,  to  the  great  Author  of  our  being,  and  to  that  better  and  brighter 
world  of  which  the  loveKness  of  the  present  one  can  be  but  the  palest 
type  and  faintest  fereshadbwing. 

Guy  had  led  us  to  a  spot  caHed  by  the  country  people  around  Paradise 
Point,  and  the  splendid  panorama  commanded  from  it  justified  in  a  gnafe 
measure  the  high-sounding  nomenckvtare.     At  an  immense  depth  below 
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w  iiM  riwr  voand  lapttaoMl j  «Bon|^  tbe  ndoB,  ani  oo  the  opposite 
■de  the  dbep  onmgO"tiatai  beoch>woodb  stretched  ia  a  lich  aiati  along 
tkefaanka. 

The  fiff-off  laiH^inape  vat  diftnified  hy  yeUow  oom-fieUb  and  long 
taeta  of  paatiBe-land  frdiag  away  iato  the  hkie  diatanoe;  whilst,  eloter 
ai  kiod,  the  white  ■aoka  of  some  eottage  was  visihke  abo^e  the  wood% 
ia  white  wnatha  vp  into  the  deep  Uue  cntttouAaL  sky.  Ia  the 
'i  a  jatting  piDnieatoiy  of  ioelc»  eaia  and  mggsd,  stood  out  ia 
lebsf  against  die  krilliant  eolooring  of  the  woods. 
Efthal  and  Cathariae  M eradith  had  both  brought  their  sketek-boofa, 
and  after  some  deliberation  as  to  the  choice  of  a  spot  from  whenee  the 
dsaiwini^  were  to  he  taksi^  a  brand  ridgs  of  rack,  sense  four  &et  lower 
dewB,  wan  finally  deeidadoa^  which  afiter  a  slight scraaihle  they  I 


During  the  |wogmss  of  the  two  shrfnbwi  (wMoh  Lsdy  Mmr^Lnk^  Gwyt, 
and  myself  amused  ourselves  by  occasionally  OYerlookmgy  whilst  the  s^ 
ssninilqr  of  the  pssty  coatinnsd  their  lamUea  Aioagh  the  wood),  I  was 
struek  by  the  wide  difference  edating  betwaso  them.  Both  of  the  iair 
aKtkts  drew  imdeniahly  weB,  and  with  this  diirinptioa  F.thri  possessed 
Ae  trae  artist  Buad,  deariag  her  power  daefly  frsia  her  sensibility  to  the 
bcnnty  o£  seeaqsy  mid  her  iaaata  psaeqptiea  of  the  Uth  and  poetry  of 
aatorew  These  was  aa  eofaassion  stnd  a  OMaaiag  in  her  pictox%  protiag 
her  to  he  nei  odLy  the  oopyiat  of  the  aetoalseene,  but  also  the  interpreter 
of  its  deeper  fflgnification.  Catherine  Meredith  was  simply  a  soientiic 
sseehamaty  possessing  the  art  of  snecsarfni  imitatioo^  but  totally  deficient 


ia  ideal  ooQosptiott*  Her  oshMwing  wss  saamfBatly  good»  and  her  drawing 
more  stciet^  osnect  thaa  Aak  of  El^el's ;  thsre  was  aa  saneh  dissimilarity 
i  tbw  two  prodastiotts  as  between  poetry  and  proaSb.  The  one 
i  year  prsne  by  ita  careinbeM  of  exenatioB  and  finislv  whibt  the 


and  life-fili»  colouring  of  the  other  towshed  yonr  sympathy.  Evan 
lbs  toft  of  maans  elingiag  t»tha  stone  in  the  fosegsoand^  and  the  cows 
Ipng  aboat  hs  the  aminy  meadows^  conveyed  to  yea  the  trudbfnl  impfo»- 
aoa  of  the  <|aist  evening. 

"'Come  hsasy  Mingnrel,''  said  Ethel,  "^  I  wsaito  pot  yon  in  my  £»i«. 
I^oand.  Take  off  your  hat;  in  yonr  grey  eloak  and  hood  yea  will  look 
more  piofensesqmk"  And  ia  a  vesy  feir  minotes^  whea  I  again  looked 
osar  her  drawbii^  she  had  made  a  rapid  hat  spirited  sketch  of  LadyMar- 
gsiet,  in  which,  though  but  little  of  the  partly  tumed-away  fiseo  was 
aBcn,  y«t  the  easy  attitoda  of  the  figure,  aad  She  tam  of  the  sinall>  grace- 
My  mwdded  head,  weoe  happily  eanght. 

**Yoa  certainly  possess  an  enviable  talent,  Misa  Merdanatr'  I  SA- 
elaimsdL     ''What  would  I  not  give  to  he  able  to  draw  as  yoa  do." 

"Yoamnafclet  ma  pat  you  in  my sfceteh,  Ms.  Vemoa^  aad  than  oar 
"  said  Catheriae  MefodiKi,  snth  asatirieal  laugh. 


I  wffl  be  pairs,' 

•«  fif  aU  msaas,  Miss  Meiodith,^  I  lephed,  "^  if  yna  will  promise  to  do 
ne  justice.*' 

And  it  is  to  be  deyontly  hoped,  for  the  credit  of  my  partial  friends  and 
idmirers'  taste,  that  she  failed  in  doing  so,  or  the  cleverly-executed  sil- 
oaette  of  my  unfortunate  self  that  she  displayed  shortly  afiterwards 
roold  have  served  as  a  settler  to  all  the  vanity  I  might  previously  have 
pleaded  guilty  to.   The  ''  wide*awake"  was  mme,  and  the  length  of  limbs 
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were  mine ;  the  long  whbkers  and  curly  hair  I  also  could  not  disclaim. 
They  were  each  and  all  incontestably  my  property.  But  the  under- 
standing apparently  existing  between  the  different  portions  of  my  frame, 
together  with  the  serio-comic  expression  pervading  my  whole  figure, 
were,  I  earnestly  hope,  hut  "  poetical  licences"  on  the  part  of  tiie  fair 
artist,  or  the  embodiment  of  some  revengeful  feeling  towards  me — both 
natural  and  pardonable.  Anything  but  the  admission  of  the  portrait 
being  a  truthful  representation  I  would  forgive.  That  there  ttro^  a  certain 
resemblance  I  could  not  gainsay,  and  the  cleverness  with  which  Catherine 
Meredith  had  preserved  it  proved  that  she  was  an  adept  in  the  art  of 
caricaturing. 

^'  ^  Know  thyself,  O  Man,'  it  b  written.  I  have  arrived  at  that  know* 
ledge  late,  but,  alas !  all  too  soon,"  was  my  remark,  as  I  handed  the 
sketch  to  Lady  Margaret,  who,  as  she  looked  at  it,  burst  into  a  peal  of 
laughter,  in  wfuch  Ethel  and  Guy  jomed,  unmindful  of  the  probable  state 
of  my  feelings. 

''  You  must  positively  let  me  have  this,  please,  Miss  Meredith !"  cried 
Guy,  delighted.     « It's  Vernon  all  over !" 

''  I  must  beg  leave  to  differ  from  you  there,  Aylmer.  You  don't  mean 
to  tell  me  that  I  am  put  together  by  instalments  after  that  ^hion,  do 
you,  my  dear  fellow  p  Really,  Miss  Meredith,  it  is  most  unkind  of  you, 
and  the  only  reparation  in  your  power  is  a  promise  to  the  effect  that  you 
will  not  damage  my  reputation  by  displajring  that  unflattering  portrait  to 
the  world  at  large." 

*^  You  need  be  under  no  apprehension  of  the  kind,  Mr.  Vernon,"  re- 
turned Catherine  Meredith,  lauehing ;  **  besides  which,  your  beit  friends 
have  the  opportunity  of  companng  the  likeness  with  the  original." 

The  emphasis  on  the  word  ^'best,"  accompanied  by  a  glance  in  the 
direction  of  Lady  Margaret,  pointed  her  meaning,  and  I  saw  Aylmer's 
lip  curl  with  an  amused  smile. 

^'  If  Guy  is  to  have  Miss  Meredith's  drawing,"  I  observed,  "  I  shall 
advance  a  claim  to  yours,  if  yoo  will  part  with  it,  JVCss  Mordaunt — Lady 
Margaret's  figure  in  it  is  by  far  the  most  artistic  performance  I  have  seen 
— and  some  one  must  make  a  third  sketch,  with  Sir  Willoughby  Gresham 
in  the  foreground,  which  prominent  position  he  will  fill  more  worthily 
than  I  do,  holding,  as  he  does,  the  position  of  the  disputed  apple." 

"  Margaret!  that  is  intended  for  you,"  said  Catherine  Meredith,  mall* 
oiously. 

''No!"  I  interrupted,  laughing.  ''It  strikes  me,  rather,  that  it 
alludes  more  to  a  family  arrangement  in  which  Lady  Margaret  has  no 
chum  of  interference." 

Catherine  Meredith  coloured  angrily,  but  she  made  no  reply,  thinking, 
possibly,  that  having  provoked  the  retort,  the  wiser  course  would  be  to 
pass  it  over  in  silence.  But  I  knew,  nevertheless,  that  I  had  sinned  past 
redemption,  and  that,  henceforth,  it  would  be  war  to  the  death  be* 
tween  us. 
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Ths  sun  WM  n4>idhf  nnking  behind  the  hills  by  the  time  that  Ethel 
and  Catherine  Meremth  had  put  the  kst  finishing  touches  to  their 
ilretoh<?B»  warmng  as  that  it  was  time  to  rejoin  the  party  we  had  left. 

"  Thm  is  no  use  in  gobg  down  to  the  rirer  again/'  said  Guy.  '*  We 
dull  find  all  the  people  gone ;  and  by  far  the  pleasanter  way  is  through 
the  wood." 

We  bad  proceeded  about  three  parts  of  our  way,  when  Ethel  suddenly 
mmed  a  small  gold  pencil-case  that  sne  had  made  use  of  in  sketching.  Guy 
waa  on  the  point  ot  returning  in  search  of  it,  when  Ethel  stopped  him: 

^  I  must  go  myself  Guy,  for  I  recollect  where  I  placed  it  when  I 
began  to  oobur  my  sketch.  It  was  dear  old  Bob's  present  to  me  on  my 
bicthday,  and  I  would  not  lose  it  for  worlds.  You  had  better  take  the 
others  on  to  the  inn,  as  they  do  not  know  the  way.'* 

^  I  will  return  with  you.  Miss  Mordaunt,"  I  said.  <'  We  shall  not  be 
ten  minntes  behind  the  rest  of  the  party,  since  you  know  where  you  de- 
poated  the  pencil." 

^  Pray  don't  leave  us,  Guy,  to  lose  our  way,  and  run  the  risk  of  meet- 
ing the  &te  of  the  babes  in  the  wood,"  exchumed  Lady  Margaret. 

Guy  accordingly  conroyed  his  ooudn  and  Catherine  Meredith  back  to 
the  inn,  and  Ethel  and  I  retraced  our  steps  in  search  of  the  missing 
peocO.  The  spot,  as  I  have  already  described,  was  situate  some  feet 
Wow  the  summit,  and  I  descended  alone  to  look  for  the  pencil,  accord- 
ing to  Ethel's  instructions.  '^  You  will  find  it  in  a  deft  of  the  rock,"  she 
said,  *'  close  to  the  spot  where  I  was  sitting."  And,  after  some  search,  I 
difloovered  it  in  the  place  she  had  described.  The  position  of  the  ground 
was  such  as  to  conceal  Ethel,  standing  on  the  top,  from  my  view,  the 
bmshwood  and  a  natural  excavation  of  the  rock  forming  a  sheltered  space 
imperceptible  from  above.  I  was  on  the  point  of  re-dimbing  the  steep 
aeeent,  when  I  was  startied  by  a  low  scream  from  Etiiel,  and,  springing 
up  the  rock,  I  saw,  standing  within  a  few  paces  of  her,  a  man,  who  ap- 
parently must  have  issued  fiK>m  the  thicket  of  copsewood  on  the  right. 
My  thoughts,  reverting  now  to  that  evening,  distinctiy  recal  the  impres- 
mm  made  upon  me  by  his  aspect  as  he  stood  there  on  that  evening. 

He  was  a  short,  thick-set  man,  with  a  firame  broad  and  muscular,  in 
which  the  evidences  of  strength  were  strangely  commingled  with  a 
certain  expression  of  incapability,  denoting  at  a  glance  the  absence 
of  the  guiding  power  of  intelligence.  A  large  round  head  was  covered 
with  a  shaggy  growth  of  black  hair,  and  from  under  the  bushy 
^d»row8  gleamed  a  pair  of  eyes  which  were  now  fiistened  upon 
Ethel  with  the  savage  gUre  of  a  wild  beast,  giving  to  the  coarse 
features,  that  under  any  aspect  or  modification  would  have  been  unplea- 
sant, a  demoniacal  look  of  hatred.  There  was  something  appalling  as  it 
was  repelling  in  the  expression  of  the  countenance,  where  the  light 
of  reason  seemed  partially  though  not  entirely  obscured,  convincing  me 
that  the  man  standing  before  me  was  no  other  than  Tony  the  idiot.  Lady 
Margaret's  words  recurred  to  me,  <'  that  all  his  rationaUty  was  comprised 
in  htt  attachment  to  Guy;"  but  as  I  looked  at  the  fierce  animal  face,  I 
was  bdined  rather  to  believe  that  intense  hatred  had  an  equal,  if  not  a 
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saperior,  influence  in  quickening  the  feeble  spark  of  intelligence ;  and  in 
the  clubbed  heavy  stick  he  held  grasped  in  his  hand,  together  with  the 
look  of  deep  ferocity  in  the  eyes,  I  could  not  help  tracing  an  analogous 
meaning,  the  purport  of  which  flashed  across  me  saddenly  and  with 
horrible  conviction. 

My  first  impulse  was  to  sme  the  llsUow  bj  the  collar,  bat  ray  iateDtion 
was  checked  by  Ethel,  who  laid  W  hand  on  my  arm,  and  said,  in  a  low, 
agitated  voice : 

**  Don't  touch  him,  Mr.  Vernon !     Let  him  go/* 

Her  lips  and  cheeks  were  blaiBche^  with  terror  as  she  <Avk^  ta  ne  for 
anpport.  At  ray  unlooked^-for  appearance  th»  half-witted  crsatare  had 
slunk  away  with  the*  abject  air  of  a  beaten  hoimd,  and  as  I  advaaoed  upon 
him  he  cowered  firom  me. 

^'  Hark  yon  t"  I  sud,  interoeptinff  hia  retreat.  ''  If  mw  you  dare 
attempt  to  alarm  this  lady  again  I  will  hare  yoo  severely  paniahad !  and 
Mr.  Guy  shall  hear  of  it." 

At  the  mention  of  Aylmer'a  name  a  deep  red  iashed  through  the 
fellow^s  daric  thick  skin,  luid,  mattering  somethiiig  wnintelltgihle  to  aae,  he 
suddenly  broke  away  through  the  underwood  and  disappeaned  from  oar 
view. 

I  turned  my  atteotioB  to  £theT,  who,  trenibliag  in  every  limh^  wai 
scarcely  able  to  stand,  and  several  mtniites  elapsed  befora  she  was  suf- 
ficiently recovered  to  hemk  the  waNc  haok  to  the  inn. 

^  How  sfarange  that  Tony  should  have  been  there  I"  she  said,  after  a 
few  moments*  silence^  ^  I  heard  a  rustling  in  the  bushes,  and  he  suddenly 
started  out,  with  such  a  terrible  k>^  in  his  face!  it  may  be  foolish,  Mr. 
Vernon,  but  I  cannot  overcome  my  dread  of  that  man.  H  yon  had  only 
seen  that  k>ok  f* 

I  did  not  cheooB  to  toil  her  that  I  had  seen  it ;  and,  mofeover,  had 
inteipreted  the  menace  exprassed  in  it. 

*^  I  den't  think  you  know  that  he  is  really  daneereas,"  she  retnmsd, 
looking  with  anxioas  inquiry  into  my  faee,  as  if  wiping,  yet  dreadiagr  to 
read  there  my  real  opinion.  *^  Eveiy  one  agfees  that  he  is  perfectly 
harmless,  and  Margaret^  who  has  known  him  fSl  her  Hle^  always  declares 
that  he  was  never  known  to  be  in  die  least  violent.  He  has  taken  a  dis- 
like to  me,  and  perhaps  that  is  the  reason  i  am  so  afraid  of  him.'^ 

^^  Those  kind  of  half-witted  people  are  always  mors  or  less  given  to  the 
entertainment  of  extraordinary  faneies  and  dtsiikeS)"  I  replied,  anxious  tn 
remove  from  her  mind  dto  dread  that  had  taken  possession  of  it  ^  I 
perfectly  recollect  Guy's  telling  me  onee  that  this  Tony  was  a  very  in* 
ofiPensive  being.** 

**Do  not^  pray,  say  a  word  to  Gny  on  the  subject!"  said  Ethsl, 
nervously.     *^  Will  you  promise  me  thi%  Mr.  Vernon  P* 

I  hesitated  in  complymg  with  her  request^  for  it  inteifend  with  my 
previously  fermed  intention  ef  actjuaintiBg  Gay  with  ear  disagvseable  ad- 
venture, and,  mcMeover,  of  offering  at  the  same  time  my  opinion  as  to 
the  expediency  of  checking  in  some  measure  the  idiot's  apparently  free 
and  unrestrained  ooorses  over  the  comitij.  Ethel,  however,  nrged  btt 
demand  upon  me  so  strennon^y,  that  I  was  forced  to  yield  a  reluctant 
acquiescence. 
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<*I  thbk  JOB  ar»  wfQap»  Mks  MotttMot,  in  th«  pitMiit  ctae;  fsr 
tlKNigh  possiUy  the  pcNir  eratttuw  nay  he  kmooent  ol  laiseliieTOiu  mlent, 
yst,  at  the  same  time,  he  ought  oaqvasttODaUy  to  he  noro  looked  dfiter 
than  he  appears  to  be.** 

*'Bat  I  dho«ld  he  ao  gffiovei  if  dmy  ynsn  to  take  a  diatike  to  him  on 
Bj  •eeooot,"  pledM  EtheL  ''I  couM  not  foi^ve  myMlf  if  I  feond 
tint  through  my  agency  the  poor  fellow's  liberty  and  freedom 
cvtaHed." 


«0f  eovae  I  will  hee»  sileMe  od  ^  aiiksoet,  Mm  Moidaant,  if  sveh 
ii  jov  desire;  smA  I  hope  that  tfiis  same  Mr*  Tony  is  sufficieetly' 
nuooable  to  midcTBtaiid  ani  prafit  hy  my  waraing  to  him.** 

I  looked  dabknriy  at  Ethel's  pale  cheeks  to  which  the  ooloor  had  not 
iffamed,  aatieipatiiig  that  they  wooU  lead  to  an  ineWtahla  inquiryy  frooi 
wliich  I  ooold  see  no  probable  escape.  Fovtonately  lor  her,  we  fbiind  tho 
n^rity  of  the  party  hosy  in  i^  preparatory  process  of  eloaking  and 
flkwlmg  for  departure^  and  Quj  was  gi^ng^  soaie  osdera  aloot  tlw  car-^ 
riages,  80  Ethel's  kiok»eseaped  notice  for  the  present. 

*'GKsha» !  yoo  wiN  take  charge  of  Miss  Meredith,*'  said  Gay,  as  the 
em^  appeared.  *'  She  is  ratb^  nervous  on  the  sohject  of  the 
Wys;  sad^  Margaret,  as  yon  do  set  happen  t»  be  so^  it  will  be  wiser  to 
■^  SB  exeha»ge.'' 

Sir  WilkNigfa|^'9  £iee  felt  amsiderahly.  He  had  net  an^pated  ^e 
unforeseen  contingent  of  forfeiting  Lady  Margaret^s  society  in  the  home* 
vwi  drive,  and  at  the  sasoe  time  he  eovld  not,  in  keeping  with  the  com- 
■onest  rales  of  eoartesy,  deeKne  the  fiur  barde»  lakl  upon  him  ia 
oebfige,  especmily  aashewas^oee  at  hand  whilst  this  arrangesDeat  waff 
Wb^effMstcd.  Belbre  we  stavted  I  drew  iJie  womaa  of  1^  inn  aside^ 
«d  asked  her  if  she  knew  aoything  of  looy  the  idiot. 

'Tee^tobesarcssirl  I  haow  hin^  well, "  was  her  reply.  ""Hewnehoe 
only  this  morning,  and  we  made  oat  from  him  that  a  Itfge  party  of  quality 
woe  eoaaing  frony  Haosdoik  IVe  lost  sight  of  hka  mm  then,  and  I 
^>t  he  has retoraed  homei" 

""Ishe  allowied,  ibea,  to  mi  ahont  the  eorastry  aleoo?''  I  asked. 

'^iord  Mess  you,  sir  I  yes,"  mpliedthe  woma»,  seemingly  astonished  at 
^T^v^ien.  *^Ne  one  takes  connt  of  pocv  Tosy — he  is  simple  as  an 
wuit.» 

It  was  dear  that  the  impression  of  his  harmlessness  was  «  general  oney 
^  I  began  to  think  ihat  possibly  aay^own  donbts  on  the  snbjeet  were 
ntkr  enggerated,  though  the  Wtnw'e  infernal  eatprssaion  of  ceaatenaaee 
^ttttmnlly  haonted  asy  rece))eetien  anpleaasntly. 

There  was  semeKttle  deky  in  gettiaf  off,  and  the  fant  pink  deads  he* 
fieathed  by  the  setting  san  had  feded  nto  the  dear  light  of  the  rising 
^I'WA  Wore  we  had  taken  ooT'  dspartare. 

"^  Yott  do  set  share  Miss  Meiedith'^  alarms,  Ladu^  MaSgaset,"  I  said,  as 
^^jn,  aeeordittg* to  thev  cnstom,  danced  abont,  not  relishing,  perhaps^ 
^  tabordinate  position  of  being  last  in  the  raas. 

**!  na  not  nenreos,'* she  remarited^  smilbig, '« and  besides  which  I  have 
^  a  weakness  fer  hersssy  theag4t  I  eanMiy  eeneeal  the  penchant,  in 
^1  eeafbrmity  with  the  scruples  o€  an  old  annt:  ol  miae,  whos  w^n  I 
*ts  Elating  one  day  in  her  presence  on  the  charm  of  riding- and  driring^ 
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said,  '  Margaret,  my  dear,  io  m^  opinion  a  woman  had  better  not  know 
a  horse  from  an  elephant !'  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Vernon,  I  think  it 
would  be  decidedly  pleasanter  if  the  carnage  in  front  would  allow  us  ta 


'I  am  quite  of  vour  opinion,  Lady  Margaret,  but  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  much  cnanoe  of  our  doing  so  before  we  reach  the  turnpike 
road.** 

As  I  was  speaking,  the  carriage  before  us  came  to  a  sudden  stop. 
Something  wrong  in  the  harness  had  to  be  rectified  before  it  could  pro- 
ceed. The  lane  through  which  we  were  driving  was  soft  and  grassy^ 
muffling  the  sound  of  the  whe^  and  rendering,  doubtless,  the  sound  of 
our  approach  inaudible  to  the  occupants  of  the  stationary  carriage,  or  I 
presume  the  foUovnng  remark,  spoken  in  no  under  tone  by  Lady  Mere* 
dith,  would  have  been  suppressed. 

<'  What  a  flirt  that  girl  Lady  Margaret  Vere  is!  Did  you  observe  how 
she  managed  to  drive  with  Sir  Willoughby  Gresham  to  the  pic-nic  this 
momiQg,  and  to  return  with  Mr.  Vernon  this  evening?" 

**  Make  way  there,  will  you  ?"  I  called  out  to  the  coachman,  trusting^ 
to  convey  thereby  to  Lady  Meredith  the  unwelcome  intelligence  that  her 
words  had  reached  other  ears  besides  those  for  whoee  especial  and  private 
benefit  they  were  intended,  and  looking  her  frill  in  the  face  as  we  passed 
within  a  close  shave  of  her  carriage.  I  judg^  from  her  disconcerted  look 
that  my  object  was  attained. 

There  was  an  awkward  pause  in  our  conversation  for  a  few  seconds. 
Lady  Margaret's  face  was  dyed  with  crimson,  guiltless  as  she  was  of  the 
charge  brought  against  her.  Yet  the  position  was  unquestionably  an  em- 
barrassing one  to  her;  and  so  intensely  disgusted  did  I  feel  at  the  malice 
which  had  subjected  her  to  this  unmerited  annoyance,  that  I  would 
williogly  have  inflicted  condign  punishment  then  and  there  on  the 
wretched  old  oflfender. 

"When  she  again  spoke  there  was  no.  resentment  in  her  voice,  only  a 
shade  of  pain,  as  she  observed,  "  Preserve  me  from  my  friends  in  future. 
Perhaps  it  is  good  discipline  sometimes  to  hear  their  real  opinion  touching 
one's  actions  and  motives,  however  unpalatable  and,  in  the  present 
instance,  as  I  trust,  unjust  they  may  be  i  but  I  must  say  that  I  should 
have  been  glad  if  Lady  Meredith  hod  made  her  confidences  to  her  friend 
more  privately." 

'^  Lady  Margaret  1  if  you  possessed  one  tithe  of  the  vanity  attributed 
to  your  sex,  and  in  which  useful  component  your  nature  seems  strangely 
deficient,  you  would  have  appreciated  the  actual  compliment  conveyed  ia 
the  remark  we  have  chanced  to  overhear.  It  is  a  well-known  &ct,  that 
where  there  is  nothing  to  covet  there  is  notlung  to  censure." 

^*  I  am  afraid  that  I  cannot  possibly  apply  that  consolation  to  myself," 
said  Lady  Margafet,  smiling.  **  Still,"  she  added,  hesitatingly,  '<  1  hope 
-—indeed,  I  feel  sure — that,  notwithstanding,  in  the  present  case  you  mil 
bear  me  harmless  in  your  opinion." 

It  was  in  my  heart,  and  almost  on  my  lips,  to  tell  her  that  she  tenanted 
a  place  there  tar  beyond  the  reach  of  reproach  or  reproof,  and  possibly 
my  manner  was  in  a  measure  tinged  witn  my  thoughts,  for  Lady  Mar- 
garet coloured  as  I  replied : 

''  You  could  not  imagine  otherwise  than  that  I  should  appreciate  to 
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die  liiQ  the  eomiis  -j^MTfrnt  of  Lady  Meredith's  impertinent  speech.  Yon 
win  likewise  do  me  jnstiee  in  belieTing  that  I  draw  my  own  condonon 
on  the  sohject  of  character,  and  that  my  knowledge  of  yoors  prores  to 
■le  that  proa  are  as  fmr  above  soch  an  accusation  as  the  calumny  is  beneath 
your  notioe.* 

^  After  all,  poor  woman !  she  is  the  one  to  be  pitied,"  observed  Lady 
Mar^rety  ''as,  of  coarse,  her  remark  was  not  intended  for  general  circn- 


**  I  lear  that  my  Christian  spirit,  Lady  Margaret,  does  not  lead  me  so 
&r  as  to  lavish  any  pity  on  Lady  Meredith,  and  I  only  hope  that  ■     ■" 
^  ^e  will  find  herself  mistaken,"  interrupted  Lady  Margaret,  laugh- 
ing.     *'  Come,  now,  yon  cannot  but  wbh  that  she  may  awi£e  to  a  sense 
of  her  injustice." 

*'  Very  possibly  she  may  do  so  when  her  daughter  succeeds  in  be* 
coming  Lady  Gresham." 

"  If  Constance  Kkes  him,"  returned  Lady  Margaret,  "  I  trust  sincerely 
that  her  mother's  wishes  may  be  realised." 

^  You  place  Gresham  quite  out  of  Uie  question,  or  you  take  for  granted 
his  hasty  concurrence  in  the  arrangement.  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion, 
on  the  contrary,  that  there  exists  a  grave  impediment  to  it  in  the  stubborn 
-bet  of  his  heut  being  no  longer  at  his  own  disposal." 

The  colour  mounted  in  Lady  Margaret's  &ce.  She  did^not  affeet  to 
misunderstand  me,  but  she  answered,  decisively : 

**  Then  the  wisest  course  would  be  for  him  to  regain  possession  of  his 
lavrfal  piroperty. 

^  You  realty  assume,  then,  that  his  case  is  a  hopeless  one— in  short, 
that  there  is  no  other  alternative  ?" 

I  confess  that  the  question,  in  its  literal  sense,  was  an  unnecessary 
one,  not  coloured  even  by  an  extenuating  ignorance,  from  which  it  might 
have  borrowed  a  shade  of  justification;  and  there  was  a  look  of  mingled 
sorrow  and  displeasure  in  Lady  Margaret's  eyes  as  she  began,  indig- 
aantiy: 

**  Do  you  think  "  But,  checking  herself,  she  added,  coldly,  *^  I  do 
not  see  that  any  explanation  on  the  subject  is  required,  or  that  I  should 
satisfy  a  simply  idle  curiosity,  Mr.  Vernon." 

''No,  Lady  Margaret;  I  can  assure  you  that  no  such  unworthy 
motive  prompted  the  question,  which,  however,  I  apologise  for  as  being 
eertsinly  a  presumptuous  one." 

She  was  silent  for  a  few  moments,  and  then,  with  a  return  of  her  usual 
frankness,  but  also  in  a  more  serious  tone,  she  said: 

"  I  should  have  thought  that  from  any  one  such  a  question  would  have 
been  needless^  and  I  should,  indeed,  be  concerned  if  through  any  fault 
of  mine  there  could  arise  the  faintest  misconstruction  on  the  subject." 

^  There  could  be  none.  Lady  Margaret — that  is  to  say,  none  of  your 
cannng ;  nevertheless,  yon  will  grant  that  Gresham  is  to  be  pitied,  rather 
than  blamed,  for  hb  self-deception  ?" 

She  appaured  annoyed  by  the  turn  our  conversation  had  taken,  and  she 
answered,  impatientiy : 

^'  The  case  is  purely  hypothetical,  Mr.  Vernon ;  but,  assuming  it  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  I  can  only  state  my  conviction  that  those  who,  I 
anppose^  are  reasonable  beings,  do  not  wilrally  blind  their  eyes  to  an  in- 
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coDtrovertible  fact,  and  I  do  not  believe  thai  any  fiMliog  of  the  Idod 
wottU  subnet  long  withoat  radprocity." 

^^  In  other  wo^  Lady  Haigarat,  you  tfamk  that  we  dole  o«t  our 
ftffidctioDs  on  the  niggardly  tcaie  of  a  oooimereial  treaty,  where  the  ex- 
penditure and  the  return  must  be  equally  balanced ;  in  fact,  that  no  man 
ooidd  care  for  a  woman  for  a  lengthened  period  ualeas  his  aentiment,  too 
leeble  for  8elf-8i;d)8i8teBee,  was  adeqnately  repaid." 

She  laughed  at  my  paraphrase  of  her  meaning,  and  only  bowed  Imt 
head  in  assent. 

'<  Then  I  disagree  with  you  entirely,  Lady  Maigaret.  As  a  man,  of 
ODurse  I  protest  against  your  notions  reapeeting  the  frail  teztvre  of  what 
I  always  imagined  was  allowed  to  be  tfao  JMtnspring  of  o«r  nature,  and 
I  cannot  but  think  that  your  own  experience  ought  to  have  taught  yott 
the  fallacy  of  such  a  belKf." 

''  It  has  taught  me  one  thing,"  she  said,  gravely,  almost  sadly.  *'  It 
has  taught  me  that  there  is  no  greater  disloyalty  than  that  of  trifling  with 
any  one's  feeling^.  Amongst  liie  best  of  God's  gifts  to  man  is  the  power 
of  winning  homan  love  and  sympathy,  in  oomparison  with  which  honours 
should  be  held  cheaply,  and  without  which  liie  would  be,  I  think,  an  un- 
endurable probation.  Sorely,  then,  the  Tanity  that  would  lead  man  or 
woman  to  use  unworthily  so  priceless  a  talent  committed  to  their  caie 
would  be  nothing  short  of  a  crime  ?" 

She  said  **  her  own  experience  had  taught  her  this."  Was  it  possible 
that  she  was  reverting  to  a  page  in  her  own  life  ?  A  curious  sensation 
of  almost  pain  sprang  into  life  with  the  suspicion,  and  impelled  me  to 
ask: 

*'  How  has  your  experience  taught  yoa  tbu  ?"  And  my  surmise  was 
set  at  rest  by  ner  unoonstrained  reply. 

**  My  experience  as  regards  others,  I  aieant" 

*'  Have  you  any  sisters,  Lady  Margaret  ?"  I  asked,  suddenly. 

**  Yes,  two,"  ^e  replied,  apparently  rather  aatonisfaed  at  the  irrelevairt 
question  ;  '<  but  they  are  much  older  than  myself,  and  have  been  marned 
several  years." 

<<  I  think  that  your  education  has  been  a  very  original  one ;  that  is  to 
say,  your  associations,  or  training,  must  have  differed  widely  from  thoee 
of  the  general  mass  of  young  ladies  whom  it  is  my  fortune^  or  rather 
misfortune,  to  meet  with  in  the  world  at  large.  Yon  must  avow,  Lady 
Margaret,  that  you  do  not  hold  your  tenets  in  common  with  them." 

She  looked  at  me  half  wistfully,  as  if  in  uncertainty  whether  I  was 
speaking  in  banter  or  in  earnest,  and  I  added,  more  seriously: 

^  Do  not  mistake  me-*I  mean,  that  it  is  much  to  be  deplored  that  the 
girls  of  the  present  day  do  not  more  generally  share  your  sentiments;  and 
I,  moreover,  assert  that  there  is  something  indescrifaably  mournful,  as  it  is 
unnatural,  in  the  sight  greeting  oae's  eyes  pretty  frequently  now-a- 
days,  of  a  young  creature,  fresh  from  childhood,  staiting  into  life  with 
ready-made  worldly  notions  and  conventionalities  that  rnidce  one  wonder 
if  truth  and  simplicity  are  quite  expunged  from  ^e  fashionable  world. 
The  reflection  is  not  encouraging — that  of  such  are  the  wives  of  the  pre- 
sent day.** 

"  I  do  not  admit  the  justice  of  so  sweeping  a  conekaton,  Mr.  Veroon. 
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WhcQ  jam  tallc  o£  the  -vradd,  yoa  mean  BoA&ty — tbe  London  world,  for 
iMtuoo-— where  people's  actioos  ue  genanJly  in  mitquerade.  I  do  not 
imf  the  aetaal  ciTistenffo  in  many  eaaes  of  the  hei  you  describe,  but  I 
Msk  h  mfiur  to  ea^ebliab  it  as  «  gewralnde.  Paidoa  me  if  I  aajthat 
fmbdbly,  like  most  jpeee,  you  jvdge  too  mack  fiom  appearaaoes.  Take, 
Ivinstenoe,  a  LomgUm  ball-room.  It  ii  tnie  tb«t  oce  may  hear  there^ 
im  the  youngest  lipa,  a  peat  many  worldly  speeehea— in  fisiot,  a  vast 
•OKHB*  of  mooaeiiiiie  Tbicn  form  the  stereotyped  editions  of  ball-room 
eoBfersatkni.  Seat  do  you  iamgine  that  those  idle  wocds  are  necessarily 
de  tme  index  of  people's  minds?  Does  it  never  occur  to  you  that  thoa^ 
^  pd  yev  are  demeiag:  with  may  condemn  the  impradeo6e  of  a  love- 
nat^  or  aippla^iad  tiie  wisdom  of  a  more  interested  one,  she  may  all  the 
diiie  be  affirmixi^,  csreiesslT,  what  her  heart  would  never  subscribe  to^ 
sad  that,  in  tm^,  when  the  music  and  the  lights  have  vanished,  the 
BKmory  of  leer  vrovda  will  have  flitted  also  ?  Would  it  net  be  unjust  to 
d»9de  tliat  she  faaa  no  abiding  prioeiple  of  truth,  beoauae  she  has  foolishly 
adopted  for  tlie  xnomeot  the  oonventional  tone  of  the  society  around  her? 
Or  that  the  oaune  girl,  seen  in  her  ooontiy  home,  and  in  the  quiet  routine 
o(ev»y-iday  InS&y  xnay  not  be  as  warm  and  as  tre^-hearted  a  womui  as  if 
Ae  had  never  quitted  the  precincts  of  her  own  village  ?  It  is  impossible 
that  hmnan  laafcttire  csm  diange  widi  the  times.  It  has  been  the  same 
from  the  time  of  Adam,  and  will  reauin  unaltered  to  the  end  of  the 

TOld." 

^'Trae,  Liady  I^Targaret ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  education  has  the  same 
effect  on  this  hnman  nature  that  the  pruning-knife  has  on  the  tree.    If  it 
IS  bestowed  injudiciously,  the  buds  of  promise,  however  fair,  must  be 
\i^li^ted«    Xt  -would  almost  be  wiser  to  leave  it  in  its  raw  state,  where  the 
good  would,  at  leasts  have  a  fair  chance  with  the  evil,  than  to  train  it  in 
the  wrong  direction,  crampiag,  if  not  destroying,  all  natural  impulse. 
Women,  who  are  more  ductile  and  impressionable  than  men,  and  who 
cannot,  from   their  restricted  position,  form  an  unbiased  and  original 
estimate  of  life,  must,  therefore,  base  their  ideas  in  a  measure  on  the 
teaching  of  others.     Not  to  them,  theif^e,  inl^e  first  freshness  of  their 
yonth,  do  1  inopute  the  blame  that  the  worid  is  in  their  heart  and  in 
their  actions,  but  rather  to  those  who  have  striven  by  example  and  pre- 
cept to  deprive  then  of  innocence  and  truth,  their  birthright — but,  alas  I 
tkffough  these  means,  never  their  piopeity!" 

^^Itis  a  sad  view  of  the  matter,"  observed  Lady  Margaret,  '*and,  it 
must  also  be  confessed,  a  true  one  sometimes ;  yet  I  cannot  but  tbink 
that  yon  are  judging  ^m  the  abstract  rather  than  from  the  principle, 
odierwise  how  do  you  account  for  the  many  happy  marriages  and  the 
many  happy  homes?^ 

"How  do  you  account  for  the  many  miserable  ones^  Lady  Mar- 
garet?" 

•*  We  must  agree  to  differ,  Mr.  Vernon,"  she  replied,  laughing,  **  or 
we  must  have  a  eensosof  be^  ssdes  of  the  question  before  we  can  settle 
it  satisfactorily,  unless  you  choose  to  abide  by  our  mutual  experiences  ?" 
"  Whatever  mine  may  ^previously  have  been,  Lady  Margaret,  I  am 
caly  toowilHng  to  aeoept  as  an  eaiaest  of  others  the  one  exception  to  the 
rule  I  have  found.** 
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That  night,  as  I  sauntered  off  with  my  bedroom  candle,  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  pic-nics,  hitherto  my  especial  arersion,  were  not,  after  all, 
bad  things  in  their  way,  in  fact,  rather  a  pleasant  mode,  than  otherwise, 

of  passing  a  summer's  day,  especially But  as  this  is  not  intended  for 

an  autobiography,  I  must  crave  pardon  for  the  many  egotistical  digres- 
sions with  which  I  plead  guilty  to  having  interpolated  an  *'  over  true 
tale."  Apologetically  I  ask,  dear  reader,  if  we  are  not  all  more  or  less 
prone  to  linger  amongst  reminiscences  connected  with  certain  sunny  days 
in  our  lives  ?  Time  passed  quickly  at  Hunsdon  in  that  pleasant  month 
of  September. 

Some  few 'of  the  guests  left,  but  these  were  only  exceptional  birds  of 
passage,  and  their  places  were  immediately  re-fillea  by  fresh  arrivals.  I 
had  received  several  reminders  from  various  quarters,  recalling  to  my  re- 
collection invitations  long  ago  accepted;  but  somehow  it  was  no  easy 
matter  to  get  away  from  Hunsdon — partly,  perhaps,  because  Sir  Robert 
Hunsdon,  the  most  hospitable  of  hosts,  peremptorily  refused  to  listen  to 
any  opinion  I  advanced  on  the  subject,  whilst  Q-uy  looked  ill  used  when 
I  hinted  at  the  nature  of  some  of  my  daily  letters.  There  may  also  have 
been  other  influences  more  binding  still,  prompting  the  evasive  answers 
I  confess  to  having  returned  to  the  different  demands  on  my  time  and 
society.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  true  cause,  the  result  was  that  I 
lingered  on  yet  a  while  at  Hunsdon  Manor. 
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BT  FBAN0I8  JACOX. 


•^Passant,  Passant,  pourquoi  ce  bouquet  de  jasmin, 

Dont  ton  haleine  se  caresse? 
Fourquoi  marcher  tovgours  violettes  en  main? 

Tu  n*e8  plus  jeune,  Ami :  tout  cesse. 
— C'est  comme  un  souvenir  que  j'agite  en  chemin, 

Cest  le  parfum  de  ma  jeunessa 

SinmB-BinvB:  PmUn. 

Somebody  has  said  that  memory,  imagination,  old  sentiments  and 
associations,  are  more  readily  reached  through  the  sense  of  Smell  than  by 
almost  any  other  channel.  Many  an  individual  experience  will  corrobo- 
rate that  proposition. 

Among  the  "glorious  faculties  of  man,"  Mr.  Chaancy  Hare  Towns- 
hend  describes 

Memory— ^the  tender  cloud  that  round  him  ran, 

Binding  his  being,  from  dl  senses  wellmg, 

Ay,  by  a  fragrant  flower,  of  sweet  youth  telling.* 

<'  L'odeur  d'une  violette,"  said  the  Painter  of  the  Pyrenees,  <<  rend  a  Time 
*  The  Three  Gates,  p.  47. 


^ 
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h  joniaBances  de  planeun  printemps."*  So  he  wrote  in  life's  morning 
march  when  his  spirit  was  young.  At  life's  even-tide  we  find  him  writing, 
'*J6  ris  maintenant  avec  mon  herbier  et  les  souvenirs  qui  Taccom- 
pagueat.''t  And  it  is  in  allusion  to  that  sentence  on  the  potential  odour 
oft  violet,  that  one  of  Ramond's  critics  has  said  of  him,  that  **  son  herbier, 
e'etait  bien,  en  effet,  les  M^moires  les  plus  vifs  et  les  plus  parlants  au 
taar'X  ^  ^^^  ^  suscentible  to  the  associations  of  odorous  influences,  in 
ill  thehr  penetrating  and  subtle  strength. — ^Neither  subtle  nor  strong  in 
poetical  effect  is  an  American  poet's  comparison  on  this  subject : 

Oh !  £unt  delicious  spring-time  violet, 

Thine  odour,  like  a  key. 
Turns  noiselessly  in  memory's  wards  to  let 

A  thought  of  sorrow  free.J 

It  b^g  irreverently  objected,  by  Cis-atiantic  criticism,  that  nothing  can 
be  more  nnnatnral  or  uncomfortable  than  the  process  the  mind  has  here 
to  go  through  of  picturing  to  itself  the  scent  of  the  violet  as  a  key,  and 
Mr.  Story's  memory  as  a  lock,  and  imagining  the  wards  of  the  one  to  be 
toned  by  the  other.  Else  the  doctrine  itself,  mixed  metaphor  apart,  is 
unimpeachable  enough. 

When  Rath  Hilton,  on  the  eve  of  her  fall,  is  musing  by  dusky  twilight 
•t  the  fium-honse  window, — opening  it,  she  leans  out  into  the  still,  sweet, 
eremng  air ;  and  the  bush  of  sweet-briar  underneath  the  window  scents 
the  place,  and  the  delicious  fragrance  reminds  her  of  her  old  home.  Then 
nys  Mrs.  GsMkell :  "  I  think  scents  affect  and  quicken  the  memory  more 
tittn  either  sights  or  sounds ;  for  Ruth  had  instantly  before  her  eyes  the 
bUe  garden  beneath  the  window  of  her  mother's  room."|| 

Compare  with  which.  Words wortii's  picture  of  the  *^  consecrated  maid" 
ofRyktone: 

Yet  Emily  is  soothed; — the  breeze 

Game  fraught  with  kiiidly  sympathies. 

As  she  approached  yon  rustic  shed 

Hung  witn  late-flowering  woodbine,  spread 

Along  the  walls  and  overhead. 

The  fragrance  of  the  breathing  flowers 

Revived  a  memory  of  those  hours 

When  here,  in  this  remote  alcove, 

} While  from  the  pendent  woodbine  came 
jike  odours,  sweet  as  if  the  same) 
A  fondly-anxious  Mother  strove 
To  teach  her  salutary  fears 
And  mysteries  above  her  years.^ 

Of  course,  as  Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes  remarks,  the  particular  odours  which 
^  upon  each  person's  susceptibilities  differ ;  and  his  Autocrat  of  the 
Breakfast-table  proceeds  to  tell  us  some  of  his.  The  smell  of  phosphorus 
|i  one  of  them — recalting  a  year  or  two  of  adolescence,  when  he  used  to 
^  dabbling  in  chemistry  a  good  deal,  and  as  about  that  time  he  had  his 
I  de  aspirations  and  passions  like  another,  some  of  these  things  got  mixed 

t  Lettre  du  28  Deoembre  1826  (Written  within  five  months  of  his  death). 
I  Sunte-Beuve,  1854.  §  Poems  by  W.  S.  Story.    Boston:  1857. 

I  Both,  ch.  iv.  ^  The  White  Doe  of  Bylstone^  canto  iv. 
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np  with  each  other ;  orange-coloured  fmwua  of  mtKms  acid,  and  Tidens 
as  bright  and  trangient ;  reddening  litarae-paper  and  blushing  cheeka. 
**  Phosphorus  fires  this  train  of  assodations  ia  an  inatant ;  its  lamiaous 
Tapors  inth  their  penetrating  odot*  throw  me  into  a  trance ;  it  comes  to 
me  in  a  double  sense  '  traiting  clonds  of  gloiy.*  Only  the  oonfonnded 
Vienna  matches,  ohne  fhoaphorgerueky  have  worn  my  sensibilities  a 
little." — Then  again  the  marigold  revires  for  him  a  oottage*^lot  familiar 
to  fats  very  little  boyhood.  Cottage,  garden-beds,  posies,  greiia£er-like 
rows  of  seedling  onions — stateliest  of  Tegetables — aU  are  gtme,  bat  the 
breath  of  a  marigold  brings  them  back  to  him. 

But,  he  continues,  '*  perhaps  the  herb  everlatHng^  the  firagrant  tm- 
mortelle  of  our  autumn  nelds,  has  the  most  suggestive  odor  to  me  of  all 
those  that  set  me  dreaming.  I  can  hardly  describe  the  strange  thoughts 
and  emotions  that  come  to  me  as  I  inhale  the  aroma  of  its  pale,  dry, 
rustling  flowers.  A  something  it  has  of  sepulchral  spioexy,  as  if  it  had 
been  brought  hem  the  core  of  some  great  pyramid,  wbere  it  had  lain  oa 
the  breast  of  a  mnmamied  Pharaoh.  Somediing,  too^  of  immortality  ia 
the  sad,  faint  sweetness  lingerii^  so  loDg  in  its  lifeless  patals.  Yet  this 
does  not  tell  why  it  fills  my  eyes  with  tears  and  carriea  nae  ia  blissftd 
thought  to  the  banks  of  asphodel  that  border  the  River  of  Life." 

Dr.  Holmes  suggests  a  physical  reason  for  the  strange  eouaexion  be- 
tween the  sense  of  smell  and  the  mind.  The  olfactory  nerve  he  pro- 
nounces not  a  ^ nerve''  at  all,  but  a  port  of  tiie  brain,  iu  intimate  con- 
nexion with  its  anterior  lobes.  This  anatomical  anangemeat  he  thinks 
at  any  rate  curious  enough  to  be  worth  menlioning.  *'  Contrast  the  sense 
of  taste,  as  a  source  of  suggestive  impressions  widi  that  of  smell.  Now 
....  you  will  find  the  nerve  of  taste  has  no  immediate  connexion  widi 
the  brain  proper,  but  only  with  the  prolongation  of  the  spinal  cord." 
Parentheses  and  periphrases  duly  allowed  for,  he  again  pursues  the  theme, 
in  its  sentimental  not  scientific  aspect : 

"  Ah  me !  what  strains  and  strophes  of  unwritten  verse  pulsate  through 
my  soul  when  I  open  a  certain  closet  in  the  ancient  house  where  I  was 
bom  !  On  its  shelves  used  to  lie  bundles  of  sweet-marjoram  and  penny- 
royal and  lavender  and  mint  and  <SAtiun ;  there  apples  were  stored  .  .  . ; 
there  peaches  lay  in  the  dark.  .  .  •  Toe  odorous  echo  of  a  score  of  dead 
summers  lingers  yet  in  those  dim  recesses.— -Do  I  remember  Byron's  line 
about  *  striking  the  electric  chain '  ?— To  be  sure  I  do.  I  sometimes  think 
the  less  the  hint  that  stirs  the  automatic  machinery  of  association,  the 
more  easily  this  moves  us.**t 

For  our  part,  the  scent  of  a  ripe  mulberry  reproduces  instanter  our 
school-days  and  school-fellows,  in  that  ample  garden  where  a  pair  of 
noble  old  mulbeny^rees  marked  the  boundary  between  open  and  pri- 
vate walks.  A  fir  cone  transports  os  to  a  group  of  firs  in  Kensington 
Gardens  where  we  have  lain  in  the  shade  for  hours  together,  on  summer 
dajs  of  old  style, — sweet  summer  days,  that  were  as  long  as  twenty  days 
are  now.     And  not  a  reader  but  comd  name  an  analogue  of  his  own. 

Shelley,  in  one  of  bos  aaalyset  of  the  nightingale's  song^  makes  an 
odorous  comparison : 

*  Tc^^  and  o<2op,  so  spelt,  Amerkan-wla?,  in  the  orifiaid..   Latin  woids, 
granted.    Bat  it  was  not  fhim  tbe  Latin  direct  that  we  had  them, 
t  The  Autocrat  ef  the  Breakfast-taUe,  part  iv.,  jpastim. 
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^d  B(Mr  to  ^  kn^ed  ear  H  floats 
Like  fiflid-aaieUi  kaowa  in  aaluioj.* 

Bi  hoB  deseription  of  Yalcfncia  singing,  Professor  Kingsley  tells  ns  It 
ins  DO  modest  eooing  rcaee,  tender,  suggestive,  trembling  wlw  suppressed 
emotbo,  soeh  as,  eren  though  narrow  in  compass  and  dull  in  qualitj,  will 
tooch  Ae  deepest  fibres  of  the  heart,  and,  *'  as  delicate  soents  will  some- 
tifflefl  do,  wake  up  langt-fbtgotten  dreams,  which  seem  memories  of  some 
tBte-natal  life.**t 

And  what  says  BIr,  Tennyson's  day-dreamer,  wandering  through  those 
ka^,  rank,  daxk  wood^^waflu  drenched  in  dew? 

The  smdi  of  Tiolets  hidden  in  the  greeiv 
Pour'd  back  iato  my  empty  soul  and  ixame 

The  times  when  I  remember  to  have  been 
Joyfol  and  free  from  blame.:^ 

Soj^gain  he  thst  writes  himself  Owea  Metodtth : 

There's  not «  flov«r,iSiere^s  not  a  tree,  in  this  old  garden  where  we  sit, 
But  what  tome  firagnnt  OMnery  is  closed  and  folded  up  in  it. 
To-night  the  dog-rose  smells  as  wild,  as  fresh,  aa  whsn  I  was  a  ddkl.$ 

hideed,  Owen  Meredidi  is  curious,  with  a  eurioBa  felicUaa  of  his  own, 
ID  dns  matter  of  scent  sourenirs.  In  the  most  powerful  of  the  poems 
eompiifled  in  his  first  volume,  he  does  a  rich  hit  of  rather  audacious  word- 
punting  about  die  mildewy  beds  of  the  *'  sea-singed  flowers'*  in  the  EarFs 
Raasmioe  Garden,  where  the  rotting  blooms  that  lay  tluck  on  the  walks 
"were  eomb'd  by  the  white  sea-gust  like  a  rake,**  as  the  EarPs  lady  walked 
uere, 

And  the  stimulant  steam  of  the  leaves  and  stalks 

Made  the  coiled  memorv,  numb  and  cold. 

That  slept  in  her  heart  like  a  dreamiag  snake, 

ProwMlj  lift  itaetf  ibid  by  fold. 

And  gnaw  and  gnaw  hungrily,  half-awake.j| 

Another  of  his  self-communers  we  have  saying  to  himself, 

Fod1»  she  haunts  me  still  I    No  wonder ! 

Not  a  bod  on  yon  black  bed» 

Not  a  swathea  lilv  yonder. 

But  recalls  some  fragrance  fled.^ 

And  another— in  &  later  volume^— whose  memory  of  his  fur  one  is  con- 
i^ected  with  a  "  jasmia-dower  ia  her  hit  joaag  Dreaat,"  is  described  as 
tecalliDg  the  past,  wlien  A&  is  dewi  aad  gone,**- 

Aiid  I  swear,  aa  I  thought  of  her  thus,  in  tiiai  hour. 

And  of  how.  after  al^  old  things  were  beaf^ 
That  I  smelt  the  smell  of  that  jasmin-flower. 

Which  she  used  to  wear  in  her  breast. 

It  smelt  so  faint,  and  it  sxnelt  so  sweety 

It  made  me  creep,  and  it  made  me  cold ! 
Like  the  scent  that  steals  from  the  crumbling  sheet 

Where  a  mummy  is  half  unroU'd.** 

*  Rosalind  and  Hden.  t  Two  Teats  Aga 

t  A  Dream  of  Fair  Women.  §  Gk>od  Night  in  the  Pordu 

tTbeEfl-rsBetum.  i"  A  SouTs  Loss. 

**  The  Wanderer:  Aux  Italians. 
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CertaiQ  odours,  it  has  been  observed,*  awake  a  vagae  memory  discon- 
nected with  anything  to  remember ;  and  for  a  moment  we  feel  a  weight 
of  intervening  years  with  a  sense  of  some  infiEmt  joy  at  the  end  of  them. 

Of  all  punful  drugs  to  contempkte,  remarks  one  of  the  &culty,  "  that 
which  is  aaily  applied  to  the  moribund  nostrils  of  hundreds,  that  death- 
bed drug,  the  overpowering  ether,  which,  escaping  from  the  narrowest 
chink  in  a  phial,  comes  fitfidly,  coldly,  clammily,  as  a  breath  escaped  horn 
the  charnel-house,  to  force  upon  our  memory  many  a  scene  of  sorrow 
where  we  have  inhaled  it,  in  presence  of  the  last  struggles  of  the  departing, 
and  amid  the  sobs,  wailings,  and  faintings  of  the  bereaved — ^we  recoil 
from  with  detestation  and  loathing."t 

Cecil  Danby,  in  Mrs.  Gore's  Adventures  of  a  Coxcomb,  has  been  wont 
to  haunt  the  opera-box  of  a  Portuguese  beUe  and  her  sroardian  friend, 
from  whom  circumstances  occur  to  separate  him  for  awhile.  When  next 
he  visits  the  opera,  that  box  is  empty,  and  continues  so  for  the  night  Bat 
"  the  scent  of  vaniUe  lingered  there  still,  as  though  its  former  inmates 
had  only  just  quitted  the  place ;  and  so  powerfully  were  they  brought 
before  me  by  the  association,  that  I  kept  expecting  every  moment  to  hear 
their  voices  by  my  side.**! 

As  a  homelier  illustration,  take  Charles  Lamb  on  the  subject  of  French 
beans.  In  the  exquisite  essay  on  "  My  Relations"  figures  prominently 
an  old  aunt,  of  fine  sense,  and  extraordinary  at  a  repartee,  of  whom  we 
have  this  incidental  notice — that  the  only  secular  employment  Elia  re- 
members to  have  seen  her  engaged  in,  was  the  splitting  of  French  beana^ 
and  dropping  them  into  a  china  basin  of  fair  water.  "  The  odour  of  those 
tender  vegetables  to  this  day  comes  back  upon  my  sense,  redolent  of 
soothing  recollections.  Certainly  it  is  the  most  delicate  of  culinary 
operations."§ 

To  the  same  category  may  be  referred  Wordsworth's  old  Adam--onoe 
a  thriving  farmer  in  TiUbury  Vale,  now  a  jobbing  porter,  odd  man,  what 
Tou  will  or  what  he  can,  in  London's  stony-hearted  streets; — mark 
him  as 

Up  the  Haymarket  iiili  he  oft  whistles  his  way. 
Thrusts  bis  hands  in  a  waggon,  and  meUs  at  the  huf; 
He  ihinis  of  the  felde  he  so  often  has  mown. 
And  is  happy  as  if  the  rich  freight  were  his  own. 

But  chiefly  to  Smithfield  he  loves  to  repair, — 
If  you  pass  by  at  morning,  yoa'U  meet  with  him  there. 
The  brwth  of  the  cows  you  may  see  him  Male, 
And  his  heart  all  the  while  is  m  TiUbury  Fale.\\ 

So  Mrs.  Gaskell's  Sally^  gathers  a  piece  of  southernwood,  stufis  it  up 
her  nose  by  way  of  sraelUng  it,  and  tells  Ruth  that  it  and  peppermint- 
drops  alwaprs  remind  her  of  going  to  church  in  the  country.  It  is  perhaps 
as  much  tor  rustic  associations'  sake^  as  because  *'it  g^ves  it  a  flavour," 
that  she  also  makes  a  point  on  this  occasion  of  getting  a  black  currant 
leaf  to  put  in  the  teapot. 

*  By  an  anoDymous  essayist  on  Time  Past 

t  C.  D.  Badham.  X  Cecil,  voL  iL  ch.  L 

§  Essays  of  Ella:  My  Bektions. 

ji  Wordsworth's  Poems  Befernng  to  Old  Age :  The  Farmer  of  Tilsbury  Vale. 

5  Batb,  ch.  xvili. 
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Mr.  Hawihome's  stady  of  all  that  concatenates  physiology  with  psy- 
chology nught  assure  ns,  k  priori,  that  he  wou^  be  interested  in  ^e 
cnioaides  of  a  question  like  this.  And  his  writings  afford  a  plurality  of 
piools  that  interested  he  is.  How  he  makes  Hilda  pine  under  the 
cnimbly  magnificence  of  hot  and  dusty  Rome,  for  the  native  homeliness 
of  her  distant  &theriand !  The  peculiar  fragrance  of  a  flower-bed, 
wfakh  Hilda  used  to  cultirate,  came  freshly  to  her  memory,  we  read, 
acrosB  the  windy  sea,  and  through  the  long  years  since  the  flowers  had 
withered ;  and  her  heart  grew  &int  at  the  hundred  reminiscences  that 
were  awakened  by  that  remembered  smell  of  dead  blossoms :  it  was  like 
openmg  a  drawer,  where  many  things  were  laid  away,  and  every  one  of 
them  scented  with  lavender  and  dried  rose-leaves.* 

Wtdehy  too,  ihe  same  author's  old  Moodie,  treated  to  a  glass  of  claret, 
and  tmking  a  preliminary  snuff  at  the  aroma,  then  cautiously  sipping  the 
wiDe,  and  uttering  a  feeble  little  laugh,  as  he  tells  his  entertainer,  <<  The 
iavonr  of  this  wine,  and  Ua  perjume^  ttUl  more  than  its  tasie^  makes  me 
lemember  that  I  was  once  a  young  man.''  And  it  was  wonderful,  we 
leadf't'  what  an  effect  the  mild  grape-juice  wrought  upon  him;  which 
effieet  lay  not  in  the  wine,  but  in  ttie  associations  which  it  seemed  to 
Bcnujr  up* 

Mark,  again,  the  stress  laid,  in  another  of  Mr.  Hawthorne's  romances, 
on  Cliffind's  appreciating  notice  of  a  vase  of  flowers,  the  scent  of  which 
he  inhaled  "  with  a  aest  almost  peculiar  to  a  physical  organisation  so 
refined  that  spiritual  ingredients  are  moulded  in  with  it."  This  inter- 
fusKHi,  or  intercommunication,  of  physical  with  spiritual,  is  Mr.  Haw- 
tiiome's  apparently  fisivourite  study;  and  many  are  the  telling  chords  he 
strikes  when  harping  on  such  a  theme.  Clifford  once  seizes  a  rose,  right 
eagerly,  and  the  flower,  ^  by  the  spell  peculiar  to  remembered  odours,** 
hinigs  innumerable  associations  along  with  the  fragrance  that  it  exhales. 
^  Thank  yon !"  he  cries.  **  This  has  done  me  good.  .  .  It  makes  me 
&el  young  again."  And  so  we  are  told  of  him  in  a  later  chapter,  in 
reference  to  this  incident,  that  Clifford  was  a  poor  forlorn  voyager  who 
had  been  flung,  by  the  last  mountain-wave  of  his  shipwreck,  into  a  quiet 
haiboor, — where,  as  he  lay  more  than  half  lifeless  on  the  strand,  the 
fingrance  of  an  earthly  rose-bud  had  come  to  his  nostrils,  and,  as  odours 
will,  had  summoned  up  reminiscences  or  visions  of  all  the  living  and 
heathing  beauty  amid  which  he  should  have  had  his  home.  '*  With  his 
native  susoeptimlity  of  happy  influences,  he  inhales  the  slight,  ethereal 
laptnre  intoliis  soul,  and  expires."^ 

Of  Mr.  Dickens,  again,  it  might  pretty  safely  be  preheated,  or  prog- 
nosticated, that  he  would  offer  more  than  one  or  two  characteristic  illus- 
trations of  the  same  subject.  Not  more  than  one  or  two,  however,  can 
here  find  admission.  As  Up  and  Biddy  saunter  together  in  Joe  Gar- 
ray's  little  garden,  Biddy,  ill  at  ease,  plucks  a  black  currant  leaf,  and 
ke^  rubbing  it  to  pieces  between  her  hands — '^  and,"  writes  the  hero 
and  victim  of  Great  Expectations,  **  the  smell  of  a  black  currant  bush  has 
*  since  recalled  to  me  that  evening  in  the  little  garden  by  the  side  of 

*  Transformation ;  or,  t^e  Bomance  of  Monte  Beni,  oh.  xxxviL 
f  The  Blithedale  Bomance,  oh.  xxi. 

*  House  of  the  Seven  (tebies,  ch.  vii.  and  ix. 
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the  lane/'*  And  then  again,  irheii  Barnaby  Rudga  is  down  on  One  gna9 
in  St.  George's  Fields  with  the  rioters  of  1780,  and  is  suddenly  rouaed 
from  repose  and  reverie  by  the  io«^  hand  of  Mbvpole  Hugh,  vho,  witk 
a  about  of  drunken  hnghter,  sautes  him  on  the  snonilderay  and  irants  to 
know  where  he's  been  hiding  for  these  hundred  Tears,  we  are  told  that 
"  Bamaby  had  been  thinking  within  himself  thad  the  smell  of  the  trodden 
grass  brought  hade  his  old  days  at  ciieket,  when  he  was  a  yoang  boy  and 
played  on  Chigwell  Green."t 

iliss  Matty's  reooUeetions  of  poor  Brother  Peter^eaeeession  from  home,, 
in  Hfs.  Gaskeli's  viUage  ohroiiicles,-*Hi  seeesskm  provoked  by  the  flogging^ 
he  had  from  his  father^isre  inseparably  aasodated  with  a  eertam  ocbnr, 
that,  to  her,  was  henceforth  a  siekly  memento  of  the  pmnful  pest.  "  I 
was  in  the  store-rooin  helping  my  asother  to  make  oowshf^wine*  I  can- 
not abide  the  wine  now^  nor  the  seent  of  the  flowers;  they  tnm  me  side 
and  faint,  as  they  did  that  day,  when  Peter  came  in,  kwking  as  faaugh^ 
as  any  man-^indeed,  looking  like  a  man,  not  like  a  boy :  *  Mother!'  h» 
said,  *  I  am  come  to  say,  GcmI  bless  you  fi»r  erer.'  ":|: 

We  have  Mr*  Edmund  YaAes's  ^^unromantie  confession,"  that  A» 
pungent  odours  of  gas  and  orange-peel,  not  dialinet  bat  mixed,  a  flavomv 
he  remarks,  which  those  not  accustomed  to  the  penetralia  of  a  tfaesAm 
cannot  comprehend,  always  reoal  to  him  his  happy  time  of  youth,  in  the- 
lessee's  house  attaehed  to  the  Adelphi  Theatie.  <<  Wha*  extnundinary 
influence  over  the  memocy  has  that  faeulty  of  smeU !  It  is  twenty  years 
ago  that  I,  a  lad,  was  staying  with  some  friends  in  a  suhorb  of  Liverpool, 
where  a  Methodist  ehapel  was  beiag  built,  and  to  this  day  the  smell  oT 
newly-carpentered  wood  reproduces  that  ekapel  and  its  occupants  at  onee* 
and  distinctly  before  my  e^^es."  And  there  mnat  be  fow  of  us,  he  adds,§^ 
but  have  had  similar  ezperienoes||  with  flower-ecents  and  perfumes. 

For  true  it  is,  what  Mrs*  Hemana  enforees  in  aome  footing  staana^ 
that 

Even  as  a  song  oi  othw  times 
CSan  trouble  memory's  sprioga ; 

Even  as  a  sound  of  vesper-chimes 
Can  wake  departed  tniiijn ; 

Even  80  a  seent  of  vernal  flowers 

Hath  records  fraught  with  vanished  hours.^ 

A  poetihumous  poem  of  Heine's,  on  Old  Seents»  reeently  translated  by^ 
Mr.  Edgar  Bowring,  is  pat  to  the  purpose^  and  self-suggeetive  of  citation. 
But  our  space  is  out. 

Great  Expectations,  ch.  xlx.  f  Barnaby  Budge,  ch.  xlviii. 

;  Cranford,  eh.  vL  «  Poor  Peter." 
^  In  an  essay  entitled  ''Broad  Awake." 

I  Eor  a  parallel  passage  on  the  gas  and  ocaog&>peel  commixture,  see  tfe»  essagr 
(anonymous)  *•  At  the  Play,"  in  vol.  v.  of  the  ComMUMaaaemt  p.  87, 
^  Hemans*s  Poetical  Remains:  "To  My  Own  Portrait^ 
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Op  tU  &•  mmkj  tragic  events  whiek  lenlted  fren  ihe  faottons  of  the 
Gndphs  and  OhiWBnea,  perhaps  the  mast  vemarkahle  was  that  which  hss 
ineB  made  menuraUa  under  the  name  of  the  Sioilian  Vespers.  It  was 
kmonaUf  disfciBgwshed  hy  this,  that  whereas  others  wese  macked  with 
«K  the  aeaaMBss  and  m^terions  horror  of  seeret  plotting  and  factions 
file,  thb  was  the  ebuUitiDift  of  a  manhneas  ioag  groand  dowii,  hnt 
gssded  hj  wieked  gorenuMMse  into  desperate  resistance^  under  circiun- 
iBoees  die  uost  provoking  that  oan  be  imagined.  There  was  a  conflict 
ofiMrtienalities  in  this  winch  lesaeves  it  from  the  category  of  civil  stnle, 
asd  sets  it  cot  in  favouraUe  contrast  to  those  fierce  demoostrations  of 
pirty  feeling  which  so  constantljr  <Hsgrace  the  history  of  medissyal  Italy* 
Tb  long  struggle  between  Pope  and  Essperor  for  the  sopremacy  in  the 
WsBtem  Empire  ie  osaiked  by  a  great  number  of  sickening  horrors.  It 
13  quite  refreshing  to  find  in  a  fact,  of  itself  sufficiently  revolting,  circam- 
stuces  which  are  not  only  extenuating,  bat  which  almost  merge  our  sym- 
|athy  for  the  sufoers  in  the  admiratioQ  we  most  feel  for  ihe  passionate 
nnmeatoES  of  hiunanity^  who  o&ly  resorted  to  horrors  because  there  was 
IS  siher  way  e^  resenting  a  most  wicked  oppression. 

The  Popenby  little  and  little  had  risen  foom the posi^m of  Bishops  of 
Bone,  protested  by  and  homagers  to  the  Western  Emperors,  to  that  height 
^  tbey  disputed  the  supremacy  with  Aem  even  in  their  own  dominions. 
Fina  tlie  gi^  of  Pepin^  Charlemagne,  and  CkmsUntme,  to  the  recogoi- 
tioa  of  the  Fdse  Decretals,  fsom  that  to  the  bequest  of  the  Countess 
Ustilda  and  the  reign  oi  Gregory  VIL»  aad  thence  to  the  startling 
Mnmptiotts  of  Innofent  IIL,  are  so  many  steps  in  the  aggrandisement 
of  the  Papacy.  The  interest  of  the  Popes  was  the  interest  of  a  lai^ge  body 
ofmea  who,  in  ad£tion  to  the  influence  which  thw  priestly  office  gave 
iaa  over  an  igaocant  and  superstitious  people,  exercised  an  inunense 
psver  by  Tirtne  of  the  monopoly  which  they  established  over  the  sources 
rf  seedar  learning.  Their  influence  they  exerted  in  behalf  of  themselves 
•ad  thor  master,  and  succeeded  in  Ibrming  a  compact  and  w^l-^fganised 
ptftj  among  the  laity,  which,  in  opposition  to  the  imperial  power,  rent 
haly  and  Germany  during  several  centuries,  and  still  shows  certain  feeble 
sgiu  of  existsnee. 

When  Comrad  von  Hohenstan&n,  the  first  of  the  Sui^ian  emperors, 
««  ^seted  in  1 138,  the  two  fjaetions  had  become  sufficiently  distinct  to 
k  asBsilabie.  Conrad  had  inherited  from  the  last  Salie  emperor  the  pro* 
F»fy  of  Waihlingen  in  the  Secnsthal,  and  assumed  that  name  as  the 
Pitmjrmic  of  his  fiunil j.  B»  also  represented  the  head  of  the  secular 
pvfy,  and  was  recognised  as  the  uncompromising  oham|Hon  of  the  rights 
^  the  empire.  It  IbUowed,  not  unnaturally,  that  his  fiEunil y  became 
Ucatified  with  his  eansa^  and  that  the  name  of  the  one  should  become  a 
naveitiUe  term  for  ^  other. 

The  Papal  party  induiM  the  inhabitants  of  the  principal  Italian  citiesi, 
«*«r  tpprdiensive  of  danger  fixmi  their  imperial  saaerain ;  the  Kings  of 
Pnaee;  and  an  mfr-GennattlbUowing  in  Germany,  which  had  been  known 
as  the  Saxon  poiiy. 
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But  about  the  same  time  that  Conrad  III.  g^ve  his  name  to  the  imperial 
faction,  the  Bavarian  House  of  Welf  took  the  direction  of  the  opposite 
one,  and  distinguished  it  by  its  own  name.  Thus  the  two  great  factions 
of  Welf  and  Waiblingen,  changed  by  an  Italian  euphemism  into  Guelphs 
and  Ghibelines,  were  constituted,  the  one  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
the  temporal  power  of  the  Church,  the  other  for  the  purpose  of  checking 
it  and  of  wresting  back  its  usurped  privtleges.  The  life  of  Frederic  I. 
(Barbarossa),  the  successor  qf  Conrad,  was  spent  in  one  continuous  strife 
with  his  ecclesiastical  enemies,  who,  appealing  to  the  particular  interests 
of  the  Lombard  and  Tuscan  cities,  succeeded  in  arraying  against  him  the 
formidable  League  of  Lorn  hardy,  and  in  inflicting  a  tremendous  blow 
upon  him  on  the  field  of  Legnano.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  gained  a 
great  accession  of  strength  by  marrying  his  son  Henry  to  Constance, 
heiress  of  William  IL,  King  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  the  descendant  of 
Roger  Guiscard,  who  conquered  Sicily  from  the  Saracens,  and  annexed  it 
to  Naples  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Robert.  Henry  of  course  became 
King  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  as  well  as  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  trans- 
mitted his  royalty  to  his  son. 

The  twenty-two  years  which  elapsed  between  the  death  of  Frederic  I. 
and  the  accession  of  Frederic  II.  were  years  of  gain  to  the  Guelphs.  A 
short  reign,  and  a  minority  had  impaired  the  imperial  strength,  and  given 
time  to  its  enemies  to  consolidate  their  power.  The  Ghibeline  faction 
had  languished  materially  in  Italy :  it  had  been  proscribed,  banished,  and 
suppressed  in  many  cities.  The  hand  of  the  master  was  needed  to  reform 
and  handle  it.  Accordingly  Frederic  11.  devoted  himself  to  the  task,  and 
spent  the  thirty-eight  years  of  his  reign  in  earnest  conflict  for  the  good  of 
his  cause,  dying  as  he  had  lived,  in  bitter  hostility  to  the  grasping  power, 
which  fixed  no  bounds  to  its  ambition,  and  openly  aspired  to  sovereignty 
over  all  the  princes  of  the  world.  He  left  two  sons,  Conrad,  his  heir,  and 
Manfred,  who  was  illegitimate. 

Conrad,  although  he  had  been  elected  King  of  the  Romans,  was  by  the 
arts  of  Innocent  IV.  prevented  from  attaining  the  imperial  dignity;  bat 
although  strong  efforts  were  made  to  frustrate  that  end,  he  was  able  to 
establish  himself  in  his  kingdom  of  Napl^.  After  reigning  two  years  he 
died,  leaving  a  young  son  to  succeed  him,  commending  him  to  the  care  of 
his  uncle  Manfred  and  to  that  of  the  Pope.  Innocent,  to  whose  paternal 
charity  the  orphan  king  had  been  commended,  commenced  as  soon  as 
Conrad  was  dead  to  deprive  the  child  of  his  kingdom.  He  incited  the  Nea- 
politan nobles  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  a  king,  and  to  form  an  oligarchical 
republic  under  the  protection  of  the  Church.  In  furtherance  of  this  plan 
he  marched  into  Naples,  and  establbhed  himself  there  by  force  of  arms. 

Into  Sicily  he  sent  agitators  in  the  Guelphic  interest,  to  induce  the 
people  to  throw  off  their  allegiance  to  the  Ghibeline  house  of  Suabia ; 
and  he  so  far  succeeded  as  to  get  them  to  reject  Conradine,  and  to  form 
themselves  into  a  sort  of  republic  in  connexion  with  Rome.  From  the 
very  first  it  was  apparent  that  the  constituent  parts  of  the  republic  were 
too  uncongenial  to  be  welded  into  union.  The  mixed  races  among  the 
inhabitants,  the  aristocratic  and  popular  interests,  besides  those  of  a  small 
minority  yet  favourable  to  royalty,  were  all  so  many  causes  of  disunion. 
After  a  few  months  of  trouble  and  confusion,  Manfred,  who  had  raised 
men  and  money  in  Germany,  appeared  in  force  in  the  southern  provinces^ 
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defeated  the  Pbpal  and  Republican  troops,  and  succeeded  in  restoring  the 
toj9i  authority  both  on  the  mainland  and  in  Sicily.  For  a  short  time  he 
Nigned  as  regent  for  Conradine,  but  intending  to  usurp  the  crown  for 
himself,  he  gave  out  that  his  nephew  was  dead  in  La  Magna,  and  caused 
kiinself  to  be  crowned  in  Palermo.  He  was  at  once  recognised  by  friends 
sod  foes  as  the  head  of  the  Ghibeline  faction,  and  as  such  displayed 
an  uncompromising  and  actire  hostility  to  the  Papal  court  and  all  its 
adherents. 

The  Tice-regent  of  Christ  returned  hatred  for  hatred,  and  bitterness 
for  ihe  Hke.  But  fuling  to  find  from  his  own  resources  the  means  of 
inflicting  poaitire  injury  upon  his  enemy,  he  entered  into  intrigues  with 
the  princes  he  thought  most  likely  to  be  helping  to  him.  Richard,  Earl 
of  Cornwall,  brother  of  Henry  III.,  was  first  applied  to,  as  being  a 
vealthy  and  ambitious  prince,  who  might  not  think  his  money  and  repu- 
tation ifl-employed  if  he  succeeded  in  acquiring  so  fine  a  kingdom  as  that 
the  Pope  pretended  to  have  in  his  own  gift  The  earl  declined  the  costly 
honour  of  being  cat's-paw  to  the  Pope.  The  King  of  England,  attracted 
by  the  glitter  of  the  prize,  entered  into  negotiations  for  the  election  of  his 
aoD  Edmund  to  the  throne  of  Naples ;  but  after  spending  large  sums  in 
preparing  for  the  enterprise,  broke  off  the  further  consideration  of  it 

Charles  of  Anjou,  brother  of  St.  Louis,  willingly  responded  to  the 
iDTitation.  Alexander  IV.,  who  had  suceeeded  Innocent,  published  a 
eraade  against  Manfred,  and  promised  innumerable  spiritual  and  bodily 
benefits  to  all  who  should  assist  the  French  count  in  his  holy  warfare. 

With  a  small  but  well-appointed  army,  Charles  marched  southward, 
came  to  Rome,  was  admitted  to  the  high  degree  of  '<  Senator,"  and  pro- 
eltfmed  the  champion  of  the  Church  and  the  Guelphs.  He  increasea  his 
army  to  an  imposing  strength,  and  went  to  seek  Manfred,  who  had 
gathered  a  ^ne  army,  and  awaited  his  enemy  at  Benevento.  Germans, 
ItaGans,  and  Saracens,  were  opposed  to  the  Franco-Italian  troops.  Man- 
fad,  the  incarnation  of  bravery,  led  the  one ;  Charles  of  Anjou,  a  skilful 
aad  bold  general,  the  other. 

After  a  iiirious  fight,  in  which  the  Germans  and  Saracens  fought  like 
fions,  Manfred's  army  was  routed.  He  himself,  scorning  to  be  taken, 
and  seeing  no  prospect  of  making  another  stand,  rushed  into  the  thick  of 
the  fray  and  was  killed.  The  French  soldiers  raised  a  pile  of  stones  oyer 
the  corpse  of  the  enemy  they  respected ;  but  the  poor  malignity  of  the 
Papal  legate  denied  the  Suabian  hero  even  this  bumble  resting-place. 
The  body  was  ordered  to  be  removed,  and  was  thrown  by  the  legate's 
ovder  to  the  dogs  and  beasts  of  the  plain. 

No  serious  resistance  was  offered  after  this ;  and  Charles  found  him- 
iel(  by  the  fortune  of  war,  in  possession  of  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and 
Sicily. 

^  The  party  of  the  Guelphs  seemed  dominant  in  Italy,  when  the  Ghibe- 
fiaea,  unwilling  to  yield  all,  put  forward  Conradine,  who  was  not  dead, 
bat  alive  and  in  his  seventeenth  year,  as  a  claimant  of  the  crown  and  the 
bead  of  their  faction.  An  army  of  Germans  was  raised  to  support  the 
^contented  spirits  which  the  Ghibelines  had  fomented  both  in  Italy  and 
^y,  where  the  harah  government  of  the  French  had  already  proved 
most  gallmg.  Conradine,  accompanied  by  the  young  Duke  of  Austria, 
and  many  of  the  barons  of  La  Magna,  put  himself  at  their  head  and 
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marohed  south,  just  afe  the  Ikne  that  all  Sicily,  with  the  exception  of 
Messina,  PaJemo,  and  Syracuae,  had  nse|i  against  their  nilees  and  de» 
clared  Ibr  him.  At  Tagliaeoaio  he  met  Gbaieles  with  a  aaiaU  hody  ai 
disciplined  Freaoh  troops.  The  fight  was  dharp  and  furious;  victoiy 
seenied  ahost  to  de^re  on  die  aide  of  Conradine,  when  a  Beroe  charge* 
made  by  Eardo  de  Vakry  and  William,  Pkiaee  of  the  Morea,  broke  the- 
Tictoare^  and  wreeted  tbe»  victory  from  them  at  the  moment  ^at  it  seemed 
complete.  Conradine,  with  a  few  friends,  escaped  to  Astura,  whem  he^ 
was  recognised  and  delivered  up  to  his  enemy. 

The  erueltj  of  Charles  waa  barbacous.  Some  Bomaos  who  had  been 
oaptiioed  fighting  in  the  ranks  agaiaat  lum^  were  selected  as  ezaoAf^  to* 
all  Italians  who  might  dare  to  resist  hie  authority.  He  first  ordered  that 
their  feet  should  be  stricken  off,  but  fearing  lest  the  sight  of  the  mmmed 
wretches  in  the  Roomu  streets  might  irritate  the  populace  against  hiav 
he  had  them  driven  into  a  hcwse  which  was  then,  shut  up,  giiardiad  aa^ 
firod,  and  burnt  to  aahes  vrith  all  its  prisoners. 

For  Conradiae  and  las  friends  there  was  small  hope  of  mercy  hooh 
aoch  a  man.  The  interette  of  the  king  aad  Pope  were  laigely  conoeraed 
in  hia  death.  While  the  rightful  owner  of  Naples  and  &;iiy  lived  the 
crown  Buist  sit  but  loosely  en  the  brow  of  the  usurper ;  and  while  thft 
head  of  the  hated  Ghibdines  survived,  the  Pope  must  look  for  powerful 
oeststasioe  to  has  «xtnivagani»preteBsioas»  and  live  in  constant  dread  of 
heiag  reduced  firoaa  the  caoJi:  of  pontic  prince  and  diapenser  of  kingdoms,^ 
to  the  posttioB  occupied  by  the  fisherman  of  Galilae,  whose  suooessor  he 
waa,  and  in  whose  name  he  ruled. 

There  seeias  to  have  been  no  hesitation  in  the  srinds  of  eithnr  Charlea 
or  CleoMnt  about  putting  their  prisoner  to  death.  The  only  question  was 
as  to  the  masmer..  AssMsiaatiNi  would  have  been  more  in  accordsAca 
wiih  precedent.  A  poisoned  drau^t  or  a  tightened  aeok'-band  would 
seeaa  to  have  commended  themaelvea  as  fitting  agents  to  the  minds  of 
people  who  were  £amiliar  to  the  use  of  them.  But  these,  although  they 
might  do  the  work  and  avoid  the  scandal  attaching  to  open  violence^  would 
acitfier  satisfy  the  blaod  lust  of  triumphant  tyranny  nor  strike  that  terror 
into  the  hetfts  of  enemies  which  a  public  trial  and  execution  were  cat* 
calated  to  do. 

A  special  OQufty  oom.poaed  of  barons»  ayndk»>  and  leading  men  from  the 
prinripal  Neapolitan  cities,  was  charged  with  the  trial  of  the  prisoners^ 
who  were  accused  oi  high  toeasen»  ia  that  they  had  fought  fioc  their  own 
vadoabted  right,  against  a  prince  who  was  not  their  king.  As  a  matter 
of  course,  sentence  was  given  against  then^  in  spite  of  the  unwillingnesa 
of  some  of  the  ju4g^s  to  cononr^  and  in  spite  of  the  murainrs  even  of  the 
French,  horrified  a(k  the  craelfy  and  iaJMStice  of  the  king.  The  king 
willed  it,  and  it  was  done. 

On  the  25th  October,  1268,  Conradine,  then  in  his  seventeenth  year. 
King  of  the  Two  Sirilies,  and  the  last  of  a  line  of  emperors  and  kings^ 
wraa  led  forth  in  the  market-place  of  his  own  capital  to  suffer  death  as  a 
folon.  With  him  walked  the  young  Duke  of  Austria,  his  eompaaien  froan 
infancy,  and  partaker  in  his  fote.  Many  of  their  firiands  had  alnady  foUea ; 
they  came  to  close  the  list  of  iUustrioos  victima. 

The  sGsffoU  was  covered  with  purple,  out  of  mock  respect  for  the 
quality  of  the  pziaoners.    A  strong  guard  was  stationed  around  ii,  lest 
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tfe  denaa  loais  of  people  who  filled  tke  iqnare  lisoiild  be  Moved  to  attenpt 
a  TOBCve.  Fraea  aiD  entnenee  oomnMading  a  vieir  of  die  whole,  Charlee 
Will  wed  the  opereiion  ef  mu$  wm^. 

Atone  tnw  it  aeemed  at  if  the  mob  wodd  be  aroused  to  the  sense  aad 
aekioii  of  mm.  Wheo  the  aentence  which  cofkdemned  Conndine  aa  a 
'* nwi'ilfgloMn  traitor"  waa  nad,  and  Conradne  raised  hie  Yoice  ia  earnest 
pfoteot,  af>p«a2ing  to  €rod  and  the  peopie,  a  fadni  tieaAer  waa  peicaived  in 
the  esowd,  a  aMvement  aa  of  people  ready  to  obey  any  diceotor  of  their 
iaipslaea.  But  nodoeetor  appeaced;  fear  ehiHed  the  hikewaam  hearts  of 
the  iDopalaiTe,  and  they  watted  in  silence  the  issve  of  the  day's  work. 

The  Duke  of  Austria  suffered  first.  As  soon  as  his  head  rolled  upon 
tte  acafibld,  his  friend  seiaed  it  in  hia  arms  and  kissed  the  goiy  face.  He 
then  bade  £»eweU  to  dK>ae  abovt  hw,  declared  hia  lights  to  survive  in 
Peter  III.  of  Aragon,  and  resigaed  hiiaeelf  to  the  hands  of  the  ezecn- 


Thua  perilled  lihe  last  &ect  sapreseatative  of  the  ilkNtxieus  house  of 
Soabia.  Bat  Manfired's  daughter,  Coastanoe,  had  been  married  to  Peter 
in.  of  Ara^B,  so  that  his  right,  and  indiieatly  that  of  his  brother's  boo, 
vcae  repreaeDtad  by  this  ponee. 

Charles  was,  however,  doanaaaML  His  esiemief  wete  crushed,  his  pec^ 
ia  aabjeetieii,  his  aifies  were  powerful;  and  it  night  be  aud  of  him,  as  waa 
snd  of  another  iTrant,  that  '^he  burked  nati^ing-*btit  tiie  wrath  of  God." 
Ikoag^  he  had  tasted  royal  bkiod  has  tfaurst  was  far  from  satisfied.  He 
gnre  onfaridled  mdulgenee  to  his  erael«y,  aad  deluged  iiie  land  with  native 
Uood.  All  who  cooU  be  proved  to  have  taken  any  part  against  him  io 
the  kte  war  were  barbarously  pot  to  death,  their  property  was  confiscated, 
thor  hoases  weve  destroyed.  The  disaffected  districts  were  made  a 
howliBg  waste,  and  the  king  witneascd  the  aamahihition  of  his  enemiea 
bafixe  he  talked  of  pardeaing  them.  This  was  on  the  roasaland,  bat 
8Pf«KV  paaishment,  if  possible,  was  ia  atore  ibr  the  SiidliaDS,  who  had 
risen  very  generally  in  favour  of  Conradine. 

ftiiiUiiimri  PEstendard,  a  French  bavon  and  a  fieroe  batcher^  insensible  to 
mtf  eaootion  of  pity,  was  sent  ofer  to  eradicate  the  lebellion  in  Sieily.  With 
SDOB  French  troops  and  a  anmber  of  faithless  Sieifians,  he  sooeeeded  in 
raitoiing  hia  master's  andiority  ia  most  parts  of  the  island,  but  his  mode 
of  proc^dbg  was  such  aa  to  terrify  ail  who  had  the  means  of  defence  into 
the  most  despecate  resistanoe. 

At  Agoata  a  Aonsaad  oitnens  and  two  hundred  Tusosn  cavalry  took 
adfantage  of  the  strong  position  of  the  pbee,  deehaed  to  suneader,  and 
prepared  to  ad  their  lives  at  the  very  highest  price.  GmUaume  encamped 
nxmd  it,  and  made  several  vain  attesspU  to  carry  it  by  storm,  his  fury 
inenasmg-ateackrebuft  it  is  ^nite  possible  he  m^t  have  been  obliged 
to  admit  the  garrison  to  a  capitulation,  bad  it  not  been  for  the  accursed 
treaehevy  of  an  of  die  besieged.  These  wxetehea  admitted  the  Preach 
fay  night,  throi^  a  postern  gate  into  the  cky,  which  was  given  op  to  the 
fanital  licence  of  the  sokhen.  Murder,  rapine,  all  the  honors  of  was, 
were  suddenly  let  loose  on  the  devoted  people :  die  very  cisterns  and  com 
fains  were  searehed  Ibr  victims,  and  the  refugees  diagged  out,  to  be  put  to* 
death  in  die  way  saggested  by  the  fiendish  spbit  of  the  ^yer  at  the 
moment.  When  the  first  ondaaght  was  over,  the  savagery  of  the  com- 
mander iadnlged  itself  with  some  honrible  exercises.    He  selected  a  man 
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of  great  strength  and  stature  to  serve  as  executioner,  had  the  Agostani 
brought  bound  before  him,  and  made  the  butcher  chop  at  them  with  a 
large  sword.  When  the  man  flagged  through  the  hardness  of  his  task, 
stoups  of  wine  were  brought  to  refresh  him,  and  on  he  went  with  his 
diabolical  work.  On  the  sea-shore  Ghiillaume  erected  a  pile  of  heads  and 
trunks,  disgracing  the  top  of  it  with  the  carcases  of  the  six  Sicilian 
Judases,  who  thus  received  the  just  reward  of  their  sin.  Many  wretches 
rushed  to  the  sea  and  were  drowned.  Corrado  Capece  having  surrendered, 
was  deprived  of  his  eyes,  sent  to  Catania,  and  there  hang«d.  Kis  two 
brothers  perished  on  the  gibbet  at  Naples.  Not  a  man  of  Agosta  was 
left  alive. 

Charles  having  thus  brought  the  people  under  him,  to  the  obedienoe 
of  the  vanquished,  began  to  make  them  feel  the  weight  of  his  donunioQ. 
Those  who  had  exclaimed  against  the  severity  of  the  Suabian  ffoveni- 
ment,  looked  back  with  regrets  to  the  time  when  Manfred  ruled  thenu 
**  We  thought  we  had  got  a  king  from  the  Father  of  fathers,  and  we  have 
got  anti-Christ."  This  was  the  language  of  the  clergy,  who,  curbed  by 
Manfred,  were  utterly  despoiled  by  Charles.  The  privileges  he  had  sworn 
to  the  Pope  he  would  restore  were  not  only  denied,  but  those  yet  retained 
were  taken  away.  The  conventual  revenues  were  seized  by  the  champion 
of  the  Church,  and  the  wolf  whom  the  Pope  had  delighted  to  honour  with 
a  sheep's  clothing  began  to  flesh  his  fanes  in  the  Church's  lambs.  The 
barons  friendly  to  the  Angevins  were  deprived  of  property  on  the  pre- 
tence that  they  had  acquired  it  through  Manfred,  who  had  no  power  to 
confer  it ;  and  those  of  them  who  could  not  prove  themselves  free  from 
all  taint  of  treason  were  deprived  as  traitors.  The  French  soldiery  were 
enriched  with  Italian  spoils;  a  new  nobility  was  created;  the  feudal 
system  in  its  harshest  form  was  thrust  upon  the  people ;  secret  prison- 
houses  sprung  up  in  hateful  abundance ;  the  voice  of  Justice  was  stifled, 
and  the  whole  nation  was  ground  down  to  misery  under  the  iron  heel  of 
a  foreign  despot. 

The  taxes  were  crushing  and  most  offensively  levied ;  the  currency  was 
debased  by  the  government,  and  then  called  in  at  the  loss  of  the  people  ; 
heiresses  were  compelled  to  marrv  needy  Frenchmen ;  estates  were  made 
wildernesses  that  some  French  lord  might  hunt  over  them,  while  the 
owner  was  forbidden  on  pain  of  death  to  kill  a  head  of  game. 

In  their  domestic  relations  the  poor  people  were  fearfully  insulted. 
Lawlessness,  conscious  of  security,  ran  not  through  the  land,  and  re- 
jected neither  rank  nor  condition  in  gratifying  its  lust.  It  will  be  seen 
tnat  this  was  the  rock  on  which  the  French  rule  split  ^*  Quss  omnia  et 
grariora  quidem,  ut  arbitror,  patienti  animo  Siculi  tolerassent,  nisi  (quod 
primum  cunctis  dominantibus  cavendum  est)  alienas  foeminas  invasissent." 
(Nicolas  Speoiahs.) 

The  letters,  remonstrances,  and  threats  of  Clement  avuled  nothing. 
Charles  knew  he  was  in  possession,  and  cared  not  for  vreapons  which  were 
not  carnal.  He  laughed  at  the  legate's  messages,  and  openly  declined  to 
heed  then.  Ever  on  the  watch,  losing  no  opportunity,  and  careful  for 
everything,  he  defied  the  hatred  of  enemies  who  were  weaker  than  him- 
self. !ED8  mind  could  grasp  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  his  pre- 
sent position,  and  allow  his  thoughts  to  wander  beyond  it. 

He  fancied  that  he  saw  in  the  weakness  of  the  Greek  Empire  an  op- 
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portunitj  of  eeiaog  the  Ghreek  crown.  He  openly  aspired  to  it,  and 
secretlj  but  actively  prepared  the  means  to  compass  it.  Adroitly  availing 
himself  of  his  brother  St.  Louis's  cmsading  aseal,  he  temporised  about 
joining*  his  iU-fated  expedition,  but  gave  it  sufficient  countenance  to  give 
him  the  power  of  turning  the  crusaders,  if  victorious  over  their  heauien 
ibee,  agunst  their  Christian  brethren  at  Constantinople.  When  the  ex- 
pedition so  miserably  failed  on  the  shores  of  Tunis,  he  contrived  to  get 
fiee  with  hu  own  small  band,  and  to  arrange  favourable  conditions  for 
his  own  interest ;  and  though  he  did  not  get  the  assistance  he  looked  for 
from  his  brother's  arms,  he  managed  to  draw  himself  unscathed  out  of  the 
fire  wluch  consumed  them.  Under  pretext  of  arming  for  this  crusade,  he 
had  built  a  fleet  of  war  vessels,  and  collected  stores  of  arms  for  the  pur- 
pose of  striking  a  blow  at  the  tottering  empire  of  Michael  Palaologus. 
While  the  wrecks  of  his  brother's  ships  were  strewing  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  his  own  were  ridine  safely  in  the  harbours  of  Italy. 

In  Italy  he  seemed  resolved  to  be  absolute.  He  dictated  in  Tuscany 
as  yicar-general  to  the  emperor,  at  the  same  time  that  he  persecuted  with 
bittemess  the  entire  Ghibeline  party.  He  surprised  and  spoiled  Genoa 
without  declaring  war  against  her.  He  seized  on  Lombard  and  Pied- 
monteae  towns,  and  treated  them  as  his  own  vassals ;  and  even  in  Rome 
he  proceeded,  by  virtue  of  his  rank  of  "  senator,"  to  oust  the  Pope  of  his 
anthorii)r,  and  to  assume  the  direction  of  affairs.  The  avenger,  the  dear 
son  of  the  Church,  had  thrust  himself  into  her  house  and  over  her  head. 

By  the  time  Nicholas  III.  became  Pope,  in  1277,  matters  were  ripe 
£ar  change.  The  hatred  of  all  classes  of  Italians  for  the  French  tyrant 
had  grown  to  maturity ;  the  murmurs  of  his  subjects  were  getting  too 
distinct  to  be  prevented  from  finding  expression  in  action.  The  barons 
«f  Sioly  and  Naples  were  writhing  under  the  tyranny  of  their  master, 
and  the  insufferable  insolence  of  their  new  compeers.  The  clergy  were 
of  opinion  that  he  was  anti-Christ,  and  the  people  regarded  him  as  a  fiend 
incarnate. 

John  of  Procida,  a  learned  physician,  who  had  shared  the  fate  of 
Manfred's  party,  been  euled,  ana  seen  hu  property  pass  into  alien  hands, 
had  not  ceased  to  agitate  and  move  the  spirit  of  rivals  agiunst  the  usurper. 
He  had  been  fiivourably  received  by  Peter  of  Aragon,  who  bestowed 
estates  on  him,  but  declined  to  measure  swords  with  the  Ring  of  France 
in  support  of  his  claim  to  the  Sicilian  crown.  But  now  that  circumstances 
seemed  favourable,  John  of  Ptocida,  who  had  lately  refirained  from  push- 
iug  himself  forward,  again  troubled  the  waters. 

The  Gbeek  emperor,  aware  of  Charles's  designs  against  him,  must 
naturally  be  glad  to  see  his  enemy  destroyed ;  the  Pope,  whose  very 
existence  as  a  prince  was  at  stake,  must  form  one  in  a  combination  against 
him  ;  and  surdy  if  an  opportunity  offered,  Peter  would  not  hang  back 
from  an  enterprise,  the  success  of  which  would  double  ihe  extent  of  his 
dominions.  With  these  convictions  in  his  mind,  John  flitted  between 
Rome,  Ccmstantinople,  and  Saragossa,  intriguing,  arranging,  preparing 
for  the  overthrow  o€  Charles.  The  reward  of  his  exertions  was  the  alli- 
ance of  the  three  princes  to  achieve  this  object.  Nicholas  confirmed  the 
right  already  inherent  in  Peter,  to  the  Sicilian  crown,  and  signed  a  deed 
of  gift,  which  was  at  least  as  valid  as  that  by  which  Charles  bid  acquired 
poisession. 
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By  personal  visitation,  made  at  ike  risk  of  hk  life,  John  aromed  the 
SicUiBDs  to  a  sense  of  Aeir  sitaation,  and  to  a  deterainatioa  to  resist  tbe 
oppressor  on  the  first  opportonlty*  The  plot  ws  thickening  but  wa^not 
natured ;  the  egg  of  x«^^hon  was  laid  but  not  ready  to  break,  when  tiie 
ineident  known  as  the  Sicilian  Yespen  precipitated  matters  to  a  terrible 
ooneinsion,  and  took  the  direction  of  then  ovt  of  John  of  Procida's 
hands. 

On  Eaeter  Tuesdi^,  31st  March,  1282,  the  people  of  Palermo  had 
»>ne  to  hear  yespers  at  the  duiroh  of  San  Spirtto,  on  Morreale,  a  short 
distance  from  the  town.  At  the  same  place  was  a  pleasore  garden,  where 
the  people  were  wont  to  walk  and  amuse  theaweli/ies  after  service  was 
over.  On  this  pattienlar  e?eni8g  the  Palensitaas  were  tfaeie  in  lai^ 
sambeis,  attracted  by  the  fineness  of  the  weather  and  the  festtvity  of  the 
Easter  octsre.  A  number  of  the  offieers  of  the  ficeroy  were  also  there, 
for  the  purpose  as  they  sud  of  maintasning  ovder«  Herbert  of  Orleaaa, 
the  viceroy,  had  forbidden  the  Sicilians  to  wear  arm%  or  to  tram  them- 
eelves  to  use  them.  They  were  thereibre  oa  thie  oeoasioa  unazmed, 
while  the  French  carried  their  customary  weapons. 

The  French,  who  had  come  to  presenw  osder,  began,  as  usual,  to 
presume  upon  their  superiority,  and  to  insult  the  peopAe.  Th«r  coadoet 
towards  the  women  was  such  as  to  call  out  the  leoMinBtrances  of  the  mesi. 
To  them  the  Frenchmen  only  replied  with  ofiensive  tsuats,  and  did  not 
desist  from  their  insolent  b^avionr.  Some  especially  insolent  speech  or 
act  evoked  the  indignant  protest  of  some  Sicilian  youth,  a&>  delivered 
themselves  so  boldly  that  the  French  exckimed,  ^  They  must  have  coa*> 
cealed  arms  or  they  tpodd  not  talk  so."  One  of  them  named  Drouot^ 
more  brutal  than  nie  rest,  made  up  to  whew  a  beaatifhl  giri  of  aohia 
finnily  was  walking  with  her  betrothed  and  her  pareots^  and  accused  her 
of  carrying  concealed  weapons.  On  her  denyiag-  the  oharga^  Drouet 
caught  hold  of  her  with  his  left  hand  and  thrust  bis  right  into  her  bosom, 
at  the  same  time  attempting  to  kiss  her.  The  girl  fainted,  and  fell  faaek 
in  her  lover's  arms. 

A  young  man  whose  name  is  unknown,  sb^  the  ooearreaoe  and  rushed 
forward,  knocked  Drouet  down,  drew  his  sword,  and  killod  l^e  feAam 
with  his  own  weapon,  shouting  as  he  did  so,  '*  Death  to  the  Frendi ! 
Down  with  the  French !"  The  cry,  like  the  voioe  of  Crod,  echoed  threo^ 
the  country,  and  stirred  die  hearts  of  alL  Each  smmi's  hand  was  irame« 
diately  against  the  aliens.  Implements  of  husbandry,  -er  of  household 
use,  served  the  place  of  more  recognised  weapons.  A  horrible  seene  of 
mutual  slaugiiter  ensued,  the  Sioiliaas  suffering  severely  fiom  their  well- 
armed  enemies;  but  for  the  French,  the  contemporaty  historian  rematha 
with  significant  terseness,  they  nambered  two  hundred,  and  two  hundred 
fell. 

From  the  garden  the  insargenis  ran,  eseited  and  bloody,  with  the  dead 
men's  swords  in  their  hands,  to  the  city,  crying,  ^Deadi  to  the  Freaeh  P* 
and  dealbfi^  it  to  them  whenever  they  easse  in  their  way. 

Under  vie  leadership  of  Ruggiero  Mastrangelo,  ihey  took  possession  of 
Palermo,  surrounded  and  broke  the  palaoe  of  llie  governor,  killed  the 
inhabitants,  and  destroyed  the  property.  !%»  governor  himself  escaped 
almost  by  a  miracle. 

All  that  evening  and  all  that  night  the  populace  gave  loose  rem  to 
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their  finy;  they  bfdbs  idId  tke  cenvents  and  sknr  the  French  monks ; 
the  altar  was  no  asylum;  neither  men,  women,  norehildrtn  were  spared; 
noAer  age  nor  nnk  afforded  protectkm.  '*  ROTiember  Agoeta !"  was  the 
€ty  when  the  blood  fury  began  to  abate  to  the  old  tane,  and  again  the 
hstohery  went  on  till  the  evening's  wovk  had  two  thousand  corpses  to 
diow  for  it.  ChriBtiaa  bnrial  wts  denied  to  the  dead,  who  were  east  into 
pte  and  buried  Kke  dogs. 

Giovanni  di  San  Remigio,  the  governor,  wbo  had  escaped  to  the  castle 
of  Yieaii,  tbnty  miles  firom  Pfedermo,  ncKt  day  aroosed  the  Fven^  in  the 
neighbemiiood,  with  ^e  feadal  mili&i,  for  the  purpose  of  aycnging  their 
Wen  conntrymen.  But  their  own  Neraens  wae  at  hand*  An  irregtdar 
band  had  started  at  dnylight  from  Palermo  in  pursuit  of  the  goyemoiv 
§md  ran  him  to  earth  at  Vieari.  Whether  out  of  respect,  or  from  what- 
erer  consideration,  it  was  offered  to  San  ReoMgio  tiiat  he  and  the  soMiere 
with  him  might  embaik  for  Froyvnoe,  and  l£eir  lives  should  be  spared 
if  they  would  samnder.  The  tenns  were  soorafDlly  refused ;  a  sortie 
was  made,  and  sastssned  with  great  valenr  till  the  goyemor  fell  pierced 
wslh  arrows;  then  a  fear  came  upon  the  French,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
Vespers  upon  thor  assaifamts,  who  xvshed  forward  to  the  cry,  **  Death  to 
tibe  Frendi !"  and  pat  evevy  man  to  the  sword. 

Hie  ferocity  of  the  outbreak  kl^  the  insm^nts  no  hope  of  recon* 
cihatioo.  TWey  had  gone  thus  far,  they  most  go  still  farther.  In  a  sort 
of  paifiament  hastily  smnsaooed  at  Palenso,  the  regal  form  of  govern- 
ment was  renoonoed  for  ever ;  and  it  was  agreed  to  form  a  commonwealth 
aoEid^r  the  ^tectiou  of  ^  Church.  Raggiero  Mastrangelo  was  made 
chief  of  the  provisional  government,  with  a  ooonoil  to  assist  him. 

The  town  of  Corleone,  moved  by  ^k»  example  of  Palermo,  sent  deputies 
to  make  commen  cause  with  her,  and  to  propose  an  offensive  and  defensive 
alliance.  The  council  was  unanimous  in  its  decbion  to  accept  the  offer, 
and  pnbliely  swore  on  the  Grospels,  faith  and  friendship  with  the  Corleonesi ; 
and  further,  to  assist  them  in  destroying'  the  strong  castle  of  Calatamauro, 
abont  ten  nnles  fit»n  their  city. 

As  soon  as  die  pact  was  made,  Be&ifaiio,  captria  of  the  Corleonesi,  put 
bimeelf  at  the  head  of  three  thousand  men  and  scowed  the  country  round, 
seizing  the  royal  magasdnes  and  herds  intended  for  the  expedition  to  Cen^ 
stantinople,  rasng  the  castles,  and  destroying  vtterly  all  that  bore  any 
connexion  with  &  French.  Such  was  their  fiiry  in  killing,  that  Sal!a 
Mala^pina  says  it  seemed  as  if  every  man  had  a  father,  son,  or  brother  to 
avei^e,  or  waa  possessed  with  the  belief  that  in  slaying  a  Frenchman  he 
did  Grod  service. 

Other  places  took  the  infeetion,  slew  Am  French,  and  sent  depvties 
to  PderHBO.  There  a  more  namerons  parliament  assented  to  the  repubUc 
onder  ^  CSraioh,  and  swore  to  die  rather  tiian  serve  the  French. 

When  die  assembly  had  been  wrought  to  a  high  pitch  of  enthusiasm, 
Mastrangelo  rose  to  direct  it.  He  pointed  ont  that  ikey  had  committed 
(hemsdves  irretrievnbly  to  resistance ;  thait  Charles  would  be  implacable; 
that  he  had  ships  and  soldiers  which  wonld  soon  be  sent  against  them  to 
destroy  tfiem;  and  finished  a  most  doquewt  appeal  to  their  patriotism  by 
arging  them  to  ergaoise  disoplined  bands  finr  the  purpose  of  pursuing 
their  yet  incomplete  work,  and  of  offering  the  steadiest  defence  against 
the  attacks  which  would  assuredly  be  made. 
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It  was  resolved  to  invite  Messina,  which  was  still  held  for  the  king,  to 
throw  off  the  foreign  yoke. 

Three  columns  were  formed  under  the  direction  of  Mastrangelo,  one  to 
secure  the  country  towards  Cefal^  the  second  to  march  on  Calatafimi, 
and  the  other  to  take  the  heart  of  the  islanad  by  Castrogiovanni.  They 
went,  and  did  their  work.  Burning  houses,  murdered  people,  marked  the 
line  of  their  march.  Sacrifices  of  blood  and  fire  were  needed  to  cleanse 
the  land,  and  terribly  it  was  purified. 

Messina,  where  Herbert  of  Orleans  resided,  did  not  at  once  respond  to 
the  enthusiasm  of  her  sister  city.  She  sent  some  galleys  to  blockade  the 
port  of  Palermo,  and  to  insult  the  garrison.  These  latter,  however, 
declared  they  could  not  exchange  blows  with  their  brethren,  that  they 
reserved  their  anger  for  their  enemies,  and  at  the  same  time  they  reared 
the  Cross  of  Messina  by  side  of  the  Eagle  of  Palermo  on  their  walls. 

On  the  15th  of  April  the  town  authorities  of  Messina  sent  five  hundred 
archers,  under  Captain  Chiriolo,  a  Sicilian,  to  take  possession  of  Taormina, 
which  the  rebels  had  £uled  to  occupy.  Scarcely  had  they  left  the  town 
when  the  people,  who  had  become  inoculated  with  the  general  feeling, 
finding  so  laige  a  force  of  the  municipal  guard  withdrawn,  began  to 
murmur  at  the  measures  which  were  being  taken  against  their  country- 
men. From  murmurs  they  proceeded  to  some  acts  of  insubordination, 
and  assumed  so  threatening  an  aspect  that  the  viceroy,  who  had  but  six 
hundred  men-at-arms  with  him,  withdrew  aU  but  ninety  into  the  castle 
of  Matagrifone  and  his  own  palace.  These  ninety  he  sent,  under  Micheletto 
Gatta,  to  serve  as  a  check  on  the  archers,  who  had  gone  to  Taormina, 
and  of  whose  fidelity  he  was  more  than  doubtful. 

When  the  archers  saw  them  coming,  they  suspected  their  object,  and, 
incited  by  Bartolomeo,  a  citixen,  received  them  with  a  cloud  of  arrows. 

Forty  saddles  were  emptied :  the  rest  of  the  band  turned  round  and 
Red  to  the  castle  of  Scaletta.  The  Sicilians  tore  up  the  banners  of 
Charles  and  marched  back  to  raise  the  people  of  Mesrina. 

Meantime,  the  Messinese,  under  the  guidance  of  Bartolomeo  Maniscalco, 
rose  against  their  masters.  The  savage  cry,  **  Death  to  the  French !" 
was  repeated  and  passed  along.  Again  many  innocent  persons  perished, 
and  the  capital  of  the  island  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  natives. 

Next  day  a  government,  composed  of  the  principal  people  in  the  city, 
was  formed  to  act  in  conjunction  with  that  of  Palermo.  A  vain  attempt 
was  made  by  the  viceroy  to  seduce  the  new  chief  magistrate  from  his  post. 
The  messenger  was  sent  back  with  an  offer  to  spai'e  the  lives  of  Herbert 
of  Orleans  and  those  with  him,  on  condition  that  they  should  give  up 
arms,  horses,  and  bageage^  and  sail  direct  to  Acquamorte,  in  Provence, 
without  touching  on  tne  Sicilian  or  Calabriau  coasts.  The  terms  were 
agreed  to,  but  broken  by  Herbert,  who,  instead  of  suling  to  Provence, 
landed  on  the  Calabrian  coast,  where  it  seems  he  had  given  a  rendezvous 
to  the  late  garrison  of  Messina. 

On  the  same  conditions  the  garrisons  of  Matagrifone  and  Scaletta 
surrendered,  but  a  sudden  frenzy  coming  upon  the  people  at  hearing  of 
the  bad  faith  of  the  viceroy,  and  being  frirther  excited  at  the  threats  of 
Charles  against  them,  they  broke  into  the  places  where  the  prisoners 
were  confined  for  safety,  and  murdered  them  every  one. 
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Thus,  b  the  space  of  one  month,  the  train  which,  comparatively 
•peaking,  a  small  spark  had  kindled  in  Palermo  communicated  with  the 
whole  i^and,  and  mul  its  final  explosion  in  Messina.  In  one  month  the 
Mople  who  had  seemed  so  crushed  had  shaken  ofF  a  tyrannical  yoke,  and 
eared  to  he  free.  They  had  asserted  in  the  most  positive  way  the  rights 
of  long-enduring,  mncn-suffering  humanity ;  and  horrible  as  the  means 
Aey  resorted  to  were,  tremendous  as  was  the  cruelty  of  the  indiscriminate 
massacres,  it  must  be  remembered  that  severity  was  their  only  safety, 
**  thorough"  their  nngle  course ;  and  that  in  extenuation  of  the  wholesale 
daoghteis,  in  which  nearly  eight  thousand  people  perished,  it  must  be 
snd  that  Uie  French  had  furnished  them  with  only  too  valid  precedents, 
soul  that  in  the  fury  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers  might  be  recojniised  the  sign 
of  even-handed  justice  dealing  out  measure  for  measure  lor  the  deletion 
of  Agosta. 

With  the  events  which  took  place  after  the  expulsion  of  the  French,  I 
do  not  propose  to  deal  in  detail. 

Charles  made  the  most  desperate  attempts  to  regain  his  authority, 
dosely  besieged  Messina  in  person,  until  he  was  forced  back  by  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  the  Sicilians,  Genoese,  and  Spaniards.  These  latter, 
under  Ruggiero  di  Loria,  who  commanded  the  Catalan  fleet  fitted  out 
with  the  money  obtained  from  Michael  Palaeologus,  swept  the  seas  of  the 
^ps  which  should  have  borne  Charles's  expedition  to  the  East  The 
land  forces  were  also  so  severely  handled  by  the  valiant  defenders  of 
Messina,  that  Charles  was  compelled  to  withdraw  hastily  to  the  main- 
land, in  order  to  avoid  capture  by  the  people  he  had  come  to  subdue. 

How  Peter  III.  of  Aragon  ultimately  came  to  the  crown  on  the  invi- 
tation of  the  Sicilians  and  by  grant  of  the  Pope,  defended  the  island 
against  the  French,  and  severed  it  from  its  connexion  with  Naples,  I  do 
not  propose  to  relate,  nor  to  pursue  an  inquiry  into  the  quarrels  which 
for  two  hundred  years  arose  out  of  the  Spanish  and  French  claims  to 
dominion  in  Italy. 

The  story  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers  stands  by  itself,  one  of  many  memo- 
rials of  the  degree  to  which  bail  government  may  be  exercised  without 
renstance,  and  of  the  tremendous  excesses  which  an  oppressed  people  can 
comnut  when  once  they  proceed  to  action  in  a  condition  which  is  almost 


be  story  was  long  remembered  in  France.  **  If  I  am  provoked,"  said 
Henri  IV.,  ''  I  will  breakfast  at  Milan  and  dine  at  Naples."  "  And 
peribapsy''  said  the  Spanish  ambassador,  "  your  majesty  may  reach  Sicily 
m  time  for  Vespers. 

F.  W.  R. 
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BABON  VON  STOCKMAB. 

Iv  the  man  who  died  on  July  9  last,  at  Cobarg,  and  whrne  death 
formed  the  subject  of  aa  English  newspaper  para^fraph,  the  Germans  lost 
a  wise  statesman,  a  warm-hearted  patriot,  and  a  good  eitiaeo.  The 
worthy  folk  of  Coburg  were  food  of  pcHnting  out  his  house  to  traTeUen^ 
although  many  of  die  latter,  even  bis  own  oouatrymeo^  bad  probably  never 
heard  his  name  before.  This  may  be  partly  explained  by  the  peculiar 
position  in  which  Stockmor  stood  to  state  affairs;  (or  while  exercising  m 
decided  influence  in  the  formation  of  new  states  and  the  fall  of  European 
dynasties,  it  was  his  destiny  to  become  scarce  known  beyond  his  own  im- 
mediate circle.  As  we  English  owe  much  to  hlro,  a  memoir  may  not  be 
out  of  place  here  of  one  oi  her  Majesty's  most  trustworthy  and  intimate 
friends. 

Christian  Frederick  Stockmar  was  bom  at  Coburg  on  August  22, 
1787,  the  son  of  a  welUto-do  and  respected  boui^eois  family.  His  mother 
was  a  very  sensible,  true-hearted  woman,  his  father  a  man  of  considerable 
independence  of  character,  who  onoe  committed  the  unpardonable  sin  of 
opposing  the  views  of  his  most  august  ruler.  The  character  of  both  the 
parents  was  faithMly  transmitted  in  the  son.  While  still  a  lad,  the  con- 
fidence he  felt  of  fatore  success  in  life  caused  his  fiunily  considerable 
amusement.  Thus  he  one  day  pointed  to  the  simple  tea  equipage,  and 
said,  ^*  I  shall  have  all  that  in  silver  some  day,"  and  his  mother  calmly 
replied,  ^  If  you  can  manage  it,  I  shall  be  glad.''  In  later  yean  this 
early  comprehensioa  of  human  grandeur  was  often  repeated  to  mm,  when 
his  ideas  as  to  the  social  value  of  a  silver  tei^iot  had  greatly  changed. 

In  1805,  Stockmar  went  to  the  university,  where  he  studied  medieiae. 
His  student-years  had  a  decided  influence  on  his  future  life.  'Hiey  fell 
in  that  wretched  period  when  the  Gallic  rule  pressed  on  Germany  like 
lead,  when  Prusria  was  dashed  to  pieces,  the  Rhenish  Confederation 
founded,  and  the  shadow  of  death  brooded  over  the  whole  nation.  Tk% 
heart  of  the  life-enjoying  youth  was  contracted  through  pain  at  the 
UBsversal  miseiy.  Probably  he  had  brought  with  him  from  home  a  con- 
tempt for  the  old  local  governments,  and  now  he  saw  the  hollow  condition 
of  the  Rhenish  Confederation ;  on  one  side  lamentable  weakness,  on  the 
other  immoral  tyranny.  In  him  and  in  the  circle  of  his  friends  a  k)ngiQ|^ 
for  the  unity,  might,  and  grandeur  of  the  German  Empire  was  aroused. 
With  the  defeat  of  Austria  in  1809,  the  feeling  of  disgrace  became  so 
great  that  the  cheerfulness  of  even  youths  grew  embittered.  Once  in 
his  presence  the  fury  felt  at  the  desperate  state  of  Germany  was  loudly 
expressed,  and  in  the  conversation  the  assassination  of  J^fapoleon  was 
suggested.  At  this  moment  an  old  Prussian  officer,  a  great  friend  of 
Stockmar  and  his  companions,  rose  and  said,  seriously,  "  Only  young 
people  talk  in  that  way:  let  thmgs  be.  Any  one  who  has  been  longer 
acquainted  with  the  world  knows  that  the  French  Empire  cannot  last 
long  :  trust  to  the  natural  course  of  events."  This  calm  confidence  made 
a  deep  impression  on  Stockmar.  In  what  could  this  natural  course  of 
events  consist  ?  In  the  injury  which  victory  itself  must  inflict  on  the 
mind  of  the  autocrat|  blinding  his  judgment,  and  ruining  his  decision  ;  in 
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tke  ttreBgih  and  elevation  of  character  which  tiie  bitter  need  most  aronae 
la  the  (Serman  tmnper.  In  this  way,  and  through  a  logical  series  of  con- 
dasioiiSy  the  joath  formed  an  idea  of  a  state  and  the  relation  of  the  prince 
to  the  people,  which  at  that  time  appeared  new  and  radical,  but  has  sinee 
become  the  £na  basis  of  German  liberalism. 

SCookmai^s  academic  stodies  were  eontinoed  for  five  years  amid  war 
sad  great  catastrophes.  Daring  the  period  he  had  grown  a  man,  he  had 
vifaseBsed  naaay  great  erents,  and  had, peculiar  opportanities  for  the' 
&rm«tioo  of  Ins  character.  In  1810  he  retoraed  to  Cobmrg  and  began 
yaetiiing.  Two  years  later  he  was  appointed  the  gOTernment  phyucian. 
When  Napoleon's  defeated  army  began  its  fearfal  retreat  from  Russia 
ArsQgfa  Germany,  Stockmar  was  entrusted  witii  a  duty  which  in  those 
land  times  cost  the  life  of  many  a  physician  :  be  became  director  of  a 
hrge  military  laxaretto  at  Coborg.  In  1814  he  marched  on  the  Rhme 
ai  chief  surgeon  of  the  Coburg  contingent.  On  reaching  Majenoe,  he 
was  ordered  to  Worms  as  staff  surgeon  of  the  fifth  German  corps  d'arm^ 
diere  he  managed  the  permanent  hospital  under  Stein's  administration. 
Bm  first  coUistoii  witAi  Stein  was  anything  but  a  friendly  one.  The 
Bulitary  hospital  at  Worms  had  not  been  <iccupied  by  patients  for  a  long 
time,  and  Stockmar  did  his  duty  as  a  surgeon  by  taking  into  it  wounded 
Frsiieh  prisoners.  Afl  at  once  German  woundea  soldien  poured  in,  and 
tike  hospital  was  filed.  At  this  Stein  broke  out  in  his  yiolent  way,  and 
ihue  w«s  a  treaaendous  quarrel,  in  which  Stockmar  did  not  give  way  an 
inoh«  His  acquaintanee  with  Stein,  however,  was  not  interrupted  by  this, 
aad  SBainy  3rears  after,  when  Stockmar  visited  the  great  patriot  on  his  re- 
tsn  ismn  England,  he  was  amazed  at  finding  how  thoroughly  Stein  was 
imasiirtid  wtth  Engfisfa  afl&irs. 

la  sntmnn,  1814,  Stockmar  returned  to  Coburg;  in  1815  he  hU 
loved  tile  Coborg  eontingent  into  Akaee.  These  campaigns  were  deci« 
flive  finr  StoekraaPs  fature  career.  During  them  he  formed  the  acquaint- 
snee  af  iVinoe  Leopold  of  Coborg,  who  took  a  liking  to  him,  and  when 
the  Btmriage  of -Ae  prince  with  Princess  Charlotte  was  decided,  he 
sppointed  Stodonar  his  physician,  who  proceeded  to  England  at  the  end 
of  liareh,  1816,  to  assume  his  appointment  To  what  an  extent 
Stoekmar  gained  the  confidence  and  attachnoent  of  the  prtnoe  in  his  new 
position,  was  shown  on  the  death  of  the  princess,  which  took  place  on 
mvember  6,  1817.  By  the  bedside  of  his  beloved  wife  the  prince 
enfanoed  the  faithM  man,  aad  demanded  his  promise  that  he  would 
Deter  leftie  him.  Steekmar  gave  this  promise,  and  kept  it  £Eiithfully  to 
the  prinee  aond  his  honse.  Even  in  this  hour  of  pasrionate  emotion  and 
6F  great  decinon,  the  physioian  saw  with  remarkable  clearness  the  new 
rdationa  iaAo  which  he  had  entered  with  his  prince^  the  duties  which  they 
iaipaeed  on  him,  and  the  condact  he  must  pursue.  During  the  last  few 
years  he  had  grown  accustomed  to  live  for  others,  and  devote  his  own 
npsteaco  to  greater  interests.  "  I  seem  to  have  been  sent  into  the  world 
teeaee  Cer  etfieis  more  than  iormjuMj  and  am  quite  content  with  my 
Ist,*'  he  wrote,  a  lew  days  sfbr  this  promise,  to  a  friend.  He  entered  on 
his  new  post  free  frsm  all  enthusiaam  nnd  self«deoeption.  He  gave  up 
As  plans  he  had  qoietly  formed  flsr  his  own  future,  and  devoted  his  whole 
time  to  the  praetieal  bnsiDess  of  his  prince.  The  position  c^  the  ktter, 
«ho^  as  a  naturalised  Englishman,  continued  to  reside  in  England,  was 
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di£Scult  and  delicate,  and  demanded  all  the  actinty  of  a  confidential 
man.  The  prince,  consequently,  appointed  another  physician,  and  gare 
Stockmar  the  management  of  ms  revenues  and  the  functions  of  a  cham- 
berlain. 

Up  to  1830  Stockmar  remained  with  the  prince  in  England,  althoagfa 
their  residence  there  was  interrupted  by  journeys  to  France,  Italy,  and 
a  lengthened  stay  in  Germany.  Stockmar,  it  is  true,  had  married  io 
1820,  and  set  up  his  household  in  Coburg,  but  his  engagements  with  the 
prince  kept  him  away  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  That  Englisb ' 
period,  from  1817  to  1830,  was  decisive  for  his  political  development* 
He  was  in  intercourse  with  the  prominent  men  of  all  parties,  but  prin- 
cipally with  the  liberals  and  radicals.  He  was  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  party  moves  and  management  of  afiairs  among  us«  But  while 
he  acquired  the  English  sober  and  practical  view  of  polities,  he  never 
lost  his  own  peculiar  warmth,  kindness  of  heart,  and  amiability,  or  the 
German  tendency  of  striving  for  the  highest  things.  It  was  of  the 
greatest  value  to  his  own  nation  that  he  learnt  in  England  the  blessing^ 
of  an  established  constitution,  and  became  initiated  in  all  the  ways  by 
which  a  prime  minister  influences  his  people,  and  how  in  turn  he  is  in- 
fluenced by  them. 

When  he  reached  his  fortieth  year,  Stockmar  had  the  first  opportunity 
for  independent  action  in  diplomatic  affairs.  The  candidature  of  Prince 
Leopold  for  the  Greek  throne  was  the  starting-point  of  his  personal  in- 
tervention in  continental  politics*  When  this  candidature  was  over- 
thrown, partly  through  the  opposition  of  Greorge  IV.,  Stockmar's  poli- 
tical activity  was  only  interrupted  for  a  short  period,  for  in  1830  the 
Belgian  affair  offered  him  a  wider  field.  Ere  long  he  was  watching  the 
diplomatic  negotiations  in  England  as  confidential  agent  of  his  prince, 
and  after  that,  aided  by  his  clever  and  resolute  advice  in  founding  the 
new  monarchy  and  state  of  Belgium.  In  the  negotiations  with  France, 
Rome,  and  the  ministry  of  William  IV.,  he  acquirod  that  rare  knowledge 
of  persons  and  business  through  which  he  became  in  after  years  an 
authority  in  diplomatic  circles,  and  he  gained  for  the  king^  and  himself 
respect  and  personal  confidence  among  the  leaders  of  European  politice. 

After  Belgium  was  established,  he  gave  up  hb  office,  and  henceforth 
lived  on  a  pension  which  the  king  granted  him,  as  a  confidential  adviser 
and  friend,  whose  opinion  was  constantly  asked,  and  he  was  employed  in 
matters  of  a  more  or  less  important  nature.  At  this  period  the  King  of 
the  Belgians  was  called  upon  to  direct  his  special  attention  to  the  family 
affairs  of  the  English  royal  family.  Stockmar,  through  bis  long  residence 
in  England,  had  become  intimate  with  his  master's  sister,  the  Duchess  of 
Kent  The  young  Princess  Victoria  soon  learned  to  regard  him  as  the 
fitithful  friend  he  remamed  to  her  throughout  life*  The  time  was  now 
approaching  when  the  princess  must  ascend  the  throne  in  all  human  pro- 
bability, and  the  King  sent  Stockmar  to  England  to  guard  the  intereats 
of  his  sister  and  niece.  We  as  yet  know  but  little  about  that  most  re- 
markable iperiod  when  Queen  Victoria  ascended  the  throne,  or  of  the 
numerous  intrigues  that  were  carried  on.  In  the  midst  of  the  violent 
party  disputes  Stockmar  was  the  confidential  adviser  of  the  youthful  and 
inexperienced  Queen,  and  held  a  perfiectly  firee  though  undefined  posi- 
tion. 
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The  most  presring  neoeMity  was  to  find  the  Qaeen  a  permanent  sup- 
port in  the  person  of  a  hnsbimd.  After  the  choice  was  fixed  on  Prince 
Albert,  who  both  morally  and  mentally  was  rarely  adapted  for  the  posi- 
tioo,  Stockmar  received  the  mission  to  prepare  the  yoang  prince  by 
inteicourse  and  counsel  for  the  new  relations  of  life  he  was  a£>at  to  enter 
lata  For  this  purpose  a  journey  to  Italy  was  decided  on.  ^his  ioumey, 
fiom  1838  to  1839,  was  die  foundation  of  a  rare  friendship,  such  as  was 
only  possible  between  a  good  and  enlightened  prince  and  an  amiable  and 
&mteresied  priTSte  person — a  firm  intimate  connexion,  in  which  the 
prinoe  displayed  unbounded  confidence^  and  the  clever  teacher  unselfish 
pstenial  feelings. 

Yerv  deep  and  permanent  was  the  influence  which  Stockmar  exerted 
over  the  prince's  mind.  In  the  <'  Speeches  and  Addresses'*  of  Prince 
Albert,  Stockmax^s  views  of  political  matters  can  be  distinctly  traced. 
The  friendship  between  the  two— an  honourable,  manly  friendship,  full  of 
ngardless  truth — we  may  now  fairly  say,  when  both  have  been  taken  from 
u^  had  a  decided  influence  in  endowing  the  Queen,  the  prince,  and  the 
nyal  children,  with  a  liberal  comprehension  of  the  age  and  free  human 
teodendes.  This  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  English  royal  family  is  of 
immense  importance,  as  our  readers  can  easily  understand,  for  the  future 
tf  Germany. 

Stockmar  was  Prince  Albert's  plenipotentiary  in  signing  the  marriage 
contraet,  and  he  remained  the  intimate  friend  of  the  young  couple.  The 
fiat  years  after  the  marriage  were  to  him  rich  in  experiences  about  the 
iBteinal  working  of  a  constitutional  government.  His  life  became  now 
to  arranged  that  he  spent  the  autumn  and  spring  of  nearly  every  year  in 
England.  He  resided  at  Buckingham  Palace  or  Windsor  Castle  in  an 
iodependent  position  as  a  dear  and  honoured  friend  and  guest.  When 
the  prince  wished  to  rest  after  the  day's  business,  he  found  relief  in 
Stoekmar's  apartments:  the  royal  children  regarded  him  as  a  kind 
"grandpapa,  whom  they  were  very  fond  of  visiting,  and  the  ^'  baron" 
vu  the  general  refuge  of  all  those  who  had  a  complaint  or  a  deare  at 
eoort  The  guest  continued  his  simple  dietetic  mode  of  life  even  in  the 
pslsce.  For,  although  the  ageing  man  retained  his  freshness  of  mind  and 
tbeerfolness  of  temper  in  his  intercourse  with  others,  he  had  regarded  his 
body  for  a  long  time  past  with  growing  doubts,  and  was  in  his  heart  in- 
&ed  to  treat  himself  as  a  dangerous  natient.  Thus  it  often  happened 
ftat  he  did  not  pay  due  attention  to  tne  established  rules  of  the  most 
poDctoal  of  all  courts,  would  keep  the  Queen  and  her  husband  waiting, 
or  walk  in  and  take  his  seat  imperturhably  in  the  middle  of  dinner.  And 
when  spring  ended  the  old  friend  disappeared  all  at  once,  for  he  could 
not  endure  leave-taking:  the  royal  children  one  morning  found  his  rooms 
eifipty,  and  wrote  repeated  letters  to  Coburg,  full  of  complaints  about  his 
wlessness,  and  hearty  reproaches^  And  in  summer  earnest  entreaties 
^ere  recommenced  that  he  would  speedily  return. 

In  this  way  his  long  visits  to  England  were  repeated  from  1837  to 
1857.  The  last  work  in  which  he  was  prominently  engaged  was  the 
Sttiriage  of  Princess  Victoria  with  the  Crown  Ptince  of  Prussia.  During 
^  last  years  of  his  life,  owing  to  his  increasing  weakness,  he  could  not 
nake  up  his  mind  to  accept  the  invitations  of  the  English  royal  family, 
or  make  so  long  a  voyage.     The  wish  to  be  near  him  induced  the  Prince 
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Consoart  and  the  Queen  to  make  seveEal  visita  to  Gennany.  "Whmt  they 
were  stopping  in  Oobuxg,  the  old  gentlemaB  migjit  veniare  a  wit  to  tke 
palaoe,  bat  more  geneially  the  zoyal  goeets  waited  en  him  at  his  ewn 
boose ;  and  daily  they  might  be  seen  going  into  a  ^luet  honse  in  a  side- 
atreet,  in  order  to  visit  t^eir  grey^iaired  friend.  The  calm  8el£-respect 
of  the  individual  to  whom  this  hearty  respect  of  a  royal  family  was  paid, 
and  the  delicate  attentions  of  his  goesta,  were  the  natural  experience  of  a 
firm  and  intimate  connexion  with  good  and  estimable  persons^  whose  value 
the  royal  visitocs  felt  to  the  fbUiast  ^tent.  Everything,  whether  great  or 
amaUy  that  lay  on  their  mindB,  the  eaies  of  politios,  snid  die  sketch  plan  of 
the  Prince  Consort's  model  farm,  the  education  of  the  children^  and  the 
minor  joys  and  sorrows  of  the  day,  were  laid  by  the  Qaeen,  her  hosband 
«nd  family,  in  the  faithful  heart  of  the  wise  old  man,  who  did  not  hold 
hack  sensible  advice,  warm  adhesion,  or  serious  warning. 

But  although  the  relations  of  Stodcmar  to  the  royal  houses  of  England 
and  Belgium  were  so  dose,  he  remained  a  German.  In  the  pride  of  hia 
manhood,  when  he  presided  over  the  household  of  Prince  Leopold,  he 
finnly  adhered  to  the  thooght  that  he  would  not  give  up  his  fotherland ; 
and  while  in  the  service  of  the  English  prince  he  founded  a  &mily  life  est 
home.  He  continually  returned  thither  from  abroad,  and  observed  the 
conduct  of  the  German  governments  and  the  state  of  the  nation  with 
warm  sympathy.  But  there  was  no  room  for  him  and  his  talents  in  the 
states  of  the  holy  alliance,  and  his  decidedly  liberal  tendencies  excluded 
him  from  all  statesmanlike  participation  in  home  affairs.  With  the  ac- 
cession of  Frederick  William  IV.,  the  hope  with  which  he  regarded  the 
riring  power  of  the  people  became  y^  lively.  The  year  1848  rekindled 
in  the  man— -now  in  his  sixty-first  year-*«ome  of  the  fire  of  hia  yowtk. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  who,  through  patriotism,  joined  the  little  Geiman 
or  Prussian  party.  He  made  a  lengthened  stay  in  Frankfort,  and  asea^ 
dated  there  with  men  who  held  the  same  views  as  himseli  Bat  in.  Ae 
spring  of  1848  it  was  evident  to  him  that  Berlin,  and  not  Franklort,  was 
tne  spot  where  the  great  question  mnst  be  decided.  In  the  former  city 
he  earnestly  adviied  in  June  the  restoration  of  tranquillity  and  order,  ao 
that  the  soil  might  be  prepared  for  the  successful  progress  of  the  cod- 
adtntional  work.  His  advice  displeased  on  one  side ;  and  those  whom  it 
did  not  displease  had  not  the  courage  and  energy  to  cany  it  out.  In 
September  ne  renewed  the  same  attempt^  with  a  similar  result.  In  his 
anxiety  about  the  impending  reaetionary  catastrophe  he  himself  proceeded 
to  Berlin,  with  a  deeply  affected  heart,  for  he  felt  that  the  most  important 
interests  of  his  nation  would  be  ruined  then  in  a  dangerous  game.* 

In  1850,  Stockmar  was  sent  as  deputy  to  Erfurt  by  the  confidence  of 
Ids  fellow-citixens.  What  he  learnt  there  of  the  wealcness  and  indecision 
of  the  Prussian  government  convinced  him  tliat  for  the  present  all  ho^ 
of  a  r^eneration  of  Germany  mnst  be  given  up.  From  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  movement  he  regarded  it  as  the  first  outbreak  of  untried 
national  strength.  And  the  ensuing  reaction,  which  he  had  long  before 
prophesied,  did  not  for  a  moment  shake  the  hopeful  ccmfidence  wttfi 
which  he  regarded  the  future  of  (Germany.    He  always  tried  to  impart 

*  Vsrahagen  von  Ease  writes  in  his  Journal  on  October  8:  Baron  von  Stookmar 
was  hero,  the  Anglo<k>liarg  intriguant. 
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eaanfgti  and  make  etkos  diaiie  1m  finn  coofidanoe,  eren  in  th»  eoming 
ad  tuiie«.  Thiu  he  aud :  ^  The  Gemens  are  »  cooA  peepW^  emy  te 
gevefDy  a»d  the  German  pnneet  whe  do  not  undesBtead  thi?  do  vnt 
daiBr¥C  to  govern  Mofa  a  people."  And  again :  **  Yen  yoni^  men  aaa 
aadble  te  snrvey  the  great  progieflB  whieh  the  Germaaa  have  made  iai 
ibaa  centnry  towaids  state  union  ;  I  have  ezpeiMced  it  I  know  this 
people,  ion  are  advanetng  towarda  a  grant  fiitore.  You  wtU  Im  to 
aee  it»  hut  not  I,  and  then  think  of  the  eU  man.'* 

His  hat  lengthened  eKcuinon  waa  in  die  nutnaMi  o£  1658  to  BerHn^ 
wkme  he  convinced  himtalf  of  the  happinaw  of  the  yonthfid  couple  en 
whom  he  pbeed  svch  great  hope.  ¥xoai  that  time  he  did  not  leave  hia 
hooie  agam,  and  dnnng  the  kat  yean  hia  house  only  ramly.  Sodal 
inteffponrae  witb  strangers  was  exciting  £ar  him^  and  ms  door  was  not 
opened  voluntarily  to  every  one — except  to  old  acquaintances  and  friends 
ef  the  family— hut  most  willingly  to  the  poor  of  Cohurg.  They  were 
theronghly  aoipiainrted  with  the  stone  step  on  which  they  had  rung  the 
Ml  wSi  aching  heart,  and  descended  it  again  with  n  light  one.  But  any 
strange  visitor  oonld  not  make  sure  of  getting  heyond  the  threshold,  and 
it  oftni  hapyened  that  even  tlie  wearers  of  a  coronet  were  refused  ad* 
missian.  He  regarded  his  day's  work  as  finished,  his  end  as  dose  at 
hand.  Still,  in  his  association  wkh  firiends  his  old  fire  would  glow  when 
he  was  at  all  excited ;  at  sach  times  he  would  speak  readily  and  frankly 
about  persons  and  the  experiences  of  hia  rich  life.  During  last  winter 
his  weakness  aroused  the  alarm  of  his  friends,  and  a  paralytic  stroke 
was  speedily  followed  by  death* 

Stockmar  met  strangers  sferaigfatfiirwardly,  ui^retendingly,  and  with 
dignity.  When  he  gave  his  confidence,  he  did  so  with  hearty  frankness. 
He  had  a  deeply-lounded  dishke  of  everything  that  resembled  dis(day 
and  ht^  w  self-esteem,  and  sim^  would  make  him  at  times  lose  his  goitle 
cheerfulness,  and  behave  roughly  and  sharply.  For  this  reason  he 
detested  Mettemichfrom  his  heart ;  with  his  sharp  glance  he  had  leoogw 
nised  Ae  emptiness  of  this  aum  «<  of  small  measures,"  and  feh  wiSi 
patnotic  hatred  the  diserace  brought  on  the  German  name  by  suek  a 
limited  mind  remaining  the  leader  of  German  policy  during  a  generation, 
and  this  tmthi&diiess  was  comluned  in  him  with  an  idinast  oeckleas  con- 
seienticasness,  whidb  despised  all  tfcntle  manners,  especially  in  intercoorae 
with  the  mighty  ones  of  the  ear£,  whose  mislbrtane  it  is  that  the  truA 
is  too  often  Imd  before  them  with  ^eautioos  toning  down«  There  are 
plenty  of  anecdotes  describing  such  opinoas  of  his  expressed  face  to  hee. 
The  firm  and  cool  manner  in  which  in  such  cases  he  managed  to  force 
his  conviction  on  others,  was  generally  irresistible:  nothing  could  be 
done  against  him,  and  his  opponent  yielded  to  the  superiority  and 
strength  of  his  mind.  The  final  secret,  however,  of  his  value  and  the 
influence  he  attained  o?er  others,  did  not  lie  in  the  excellent  foundation 
on  which  his  political  practice  was  based,  or  in  the  firmness  and  sharpness 
of  his  glance,  but  in  his  temperament.  The  fact  that  he  was  a  good 
man  with  a  heart  full  of  affection,  and  at  the  same  time  possessed  a 
warmth  which  he  sympathetically  imparted  to  others,  rendered  him  in- 
dispensable to  all  those  with  whom  he  came  in  closer  contact.  The  world 
was  reflected  purely  and  clearly  in  his  heart,  and  he  seized  on  everything 
that  was  good  with  a  hearty  delight.     He  felt  a  human  sympathy,  which 
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with  him  was  eyer  expressed  by  action,  in  the  social  sufferings  of  a 
nation,  in  the  dangers  that  threatened  the  mind  of  a  prince,  or  in  the 
sorrows  of  a  petty  artisan.  And  his  mode  of  doing  good  may  claim  the 
merit  that  it  was  effected  not  only  amply  and  in  the  most  suitable 
manner,  but  also  with  a  discretion  which  aid  not  let  the  left  hand  know 
what  the  right  was  doing. 

Although  during  his  last  years  he  itgarded  his  growing  weakness 
with  a  certain  amount  of  hypochondria,  still  even  to  the  end  no  gloomy 
▼lew  of  life  was  visible  about  him  so  soon  as  he  turned  his  attention 
to  the  great  or  small  affairs  of  others.  The  devotion  of  his  mind  was  un* 
alterable,  and  his  sympathy  in  the  joy  and  sorrow  of  nations  and  indi- 
viduals remained  with  him  till  the  gloom  of  night  overshadowed  his  con- 
sciousness, and  his  heart  ceased  to  beat — a  happy  heart,  a  heart  full  of 
love. 

Such  was  his  behaviour  on  earth.  And  vet  this  existence,  so  busy, 
snccessfol,  and  in  many  respects  fortunate,  displays  to  some  extent  that 
tragic  £ftte  which  throws  a  dark  shadow  over  nearly  every  great  man's 
life.     So  long  as  he  Uved  he  was  forbidden,  as  his  friends  still  are,  to 

Srove  by  the  various  exploits  of  his  public  life  to  his  contemporaries  what 
e  was  and  what  he  did.  It  was  only  rarely  that  he  held  the  position  of 
a  minister  or  leader  of  the  people,  who  has  to  answer  for  his  actions  to 
the  verdict  of  the  nation  and  of  history.  During  the  most  important 
period  of  his  life  it  was  his  fete  to  be  a  silent  guide  and  adviser.  The 
few  who  were  initiated  in  the  great  affairs  of  the  age  were  able  to  appre- 
ciate his  value,  but  his  power  was  unknown  to  all  those  outside  the 
charmed  circle.  And  he  who,  with  all  the  demeanour  of  a  man  of 
business,  possessed  the  least  amount  of  mystery-mongering,  was  forced  at 
times  to  endure  the  feeling  of  being  regarded  by  strangers  as  a  man  of 
mystery,  a  worker  under  ground.  It  was  evident  to  himself  that  a  re- 
striction was  hdi  on  the  comprehensive  labours  of  his  life,  which  was  not 
the  least  for  a  proud  man — the  restriction  that  he  must  give  up  for  himself 
the  glory  of  much  that  he  achieved.  But  even  in  this  direction  he  sacri- 
ficed  himself  and  his  personal  existence  for  odiers  with  cheerful  self- 
denial. 

We  trust  that  the  time  may  come  when  the  political  importance  of  the 
dead  man  may  be  shown  by  a  detailed  description  of  his  participation  in 
the  great  events  of  the  last  fifty  years.  The  short  sketch  of  his  life, 
however,  which  we  have  given  here  is  only  meant  to  furnish  English 
readers  with  an  idea  of  a  man  to  whom  they  unwittingly  owe  so  much. 
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It  was  loag  past  midniglit.  The  brilliant  Ulttmination  of  the  Boale?ards 
was  at  an  end.  The  transparent  wooden  pillan,  pabted  with  coloured 
pnfEi,  and  the  graoefol  bronie  ffaa-lampty  alone  threw  their  light  over  the 
asphalt.  The  air  was  mild  and  sultry,  and  a  splendid  sammer  night  was 
^»ead  oat  over  Paris.  I  was  strolling  along  tne  Boulevard  Montmartre 
on  the  arm  of  my  friend  Jack  Loftns,  who  knows  his  Paris  by  heart.  We 
had  dined  famous  at  Philippe's  in  the  Rue  Rougemont,  looked  in  at  tlie 
Yari^t^  for  an  hour,  drunk  a  glass  or  two  of  beer  at  the  El  Dorado^  and 
were  now  just  in  the  humour  tar  making  a  night  of  it. 

Talking  and  lauc^hing  merrily,  we  raached  the  Rue  Lafitte,  and  stood 
in  front  of  the  world-renowned  liaison  Dor^e,  the  ffastronomic  rendezvous 
of  the  financial  and  artistic  world,  as  well  as  of  all  those  who  do  not 
hegnidge  one  hundred  francs  to  breakfast  for  once  k  la  LucuUus.  After 
some  remarks  about  the  financial  king  and  his  company  residing  in  the 
Ticmity,  we  passed  to  a  new  subject ;  that  is  to  say,  I  expressed  my  regret 
that  Paris  was  not  alive  and  ioUy  all  the  night  through.  I  had  scarce 
ottered  the  words  ere  my  friend  and  cicerone  said,  with  a  cunning  look: 

"  Do  you  like  a  glass  of  good  wine  ?** 

^  I  should  not  be  a  Cambridge  man  if  I  did  not" 

**  Well  then,  foUow  me,  and  I  will  convince  you  for  the  tenth  time 
duit  Paris  proper  never  sleeps." 

We  crossed  the  Boulevard  and  turned  into  the  Rue  Favart.  Nearly, 
opposite  the  side  entrance  of  the  gloomy-looking  Op^rapComique,  thie 
fight  of  two  gas  globes  fell  on  a  narrow  turning  staircase  in  a  broad 
passage.  We  went  up  the  stairs,  and  Jack  stopped  at  a  door  on  the  first 
story.  A  shabby,  faded  bell-rope  hung  by  the  side  of  the  door,  and  after 
giving  it  a  quiet  pull,  we  were  at  once  admitted.  A  hot  pestilential  pu£F, 
composed  of  every  conceivable  nastiness,  blew  in  our  faces.  With  the 
obligato  napkin  under  his  arm,  there  stood  before  us  a  chubby-cheeked 
waiter,  with  black  whiskers  of  the  artillery  cut,  a  snow-white  linen  anron, 
and  blue  jacket,  who,  with  the  politest  of  bows,  moved  on  one  ride,  tnrew 
the  door  wide  open  to  let  us  in,  and  locked  it  again  directly  we  had  passed 
through.  We  were  standing  in  a  narrow  low  room,  a  species  of  ante- 
chamber, with  doors'leading  out  of  it  in  all  directions.  Against  the  wall 
&cing  us  was  a  buffet,  while  in  the  background  three  or  four  waiters  were 
moving  about  in  the  light  of  the  turned-down  gas-lamps.  Everything  was 
as  quiet  as  in  a  church :  the  carpet  that  covered  every  bit  of  the  floor 
seemed  not  only  to  deaden  the  echo  of  footsteps,  but  every  other  sound 
as  well. 

^  What  you  like  to  take,  gentlemen  P"  a  sort  of  head  waiter,  in  a  white 
choker  and  black  tail-coat,  asked  us ;  "or  would  you  not  prefer  a  table 
in  the  small  salon?    Unfortunately,  all  the  private  rooms  are  engaged." 

I  was  glad  of  this,  for  there  would  be  certainly  something  to  see  in  the 
salon;  and  where  are  things  better  worth  seeing  than  in  Paris  ?  There 
was  one  slight  formality  still  to  go  through,  however.  There  was  eomnany 
in  the  salon,  and  politeness  demanded  tlmt  they  should  be  informed  of  our 
threatening  entrance.    They  might  wish  to  be  alone  and  undisturbed,  for 
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with  money  you  can  engage  an  entire  salon  for  yourself.  Hence  a  waiter 
was  sent  ahead  as  quartermaster,  who  returned  in  a  few  minutes  with  a 
beaming  face,  and  said,  **  All  right;  the  gentlemea  can  ^iter." 

A  narrow  dark  passage  led  us  rapidly  to  our  destination.  The  salon, 
in  truth,  deserved  the  epithet  of  "  srnaU.''  It  formed  an  irregular  p<^ygon, 
and  the  ceiling  was  so  low  that  it  almost  alarmed  you  oa  first  entering 
lest  you  should  knock  your  head,  against  it.  The  walk  were  covered  from 
top  to  bottom  with  mirron.  Foar  tables  covered  with  damask  cloths,  and 
the  suitable  number  of  chairs,  constituted  the  furniture,  and  a  dark- 
coloured  carpet  covered  the  whole  of  the  fioor.  Only  one  of  the  four  tables 
was  occopied. 

The  company  seated  at  it  consisted  of  three  persons*-two  ladies  and  a 
gentleman — who  all  seemed  to  be  merry  and  w«U  disposed,  and  did  not 
allow  their  rather  loud  conversation  to  be  in  the  slightest  degree  dis- 
turbed by  our  entrance.  We  seated  ourselves  quietly  in  a  corner,  ordered 
a  bottle  of  Chambertin,  which  was  at  once  brought  in  a  willow  basket 
by  iike  miaisteriDg  spirit,  talked  in  a  low  voice  over  the  glasses,  and  olk> 
served  at  the  same  time.  We  were  not  long  in  doubt  as  to  the  character 
of  the  trio. 

The  two  ladies  had  made  themselves  thoroughly  comfortable  for  supper. 
They  had  probably  taken  ofiP  their  bonnets,  shawLs,  &c.,  in  another  roona, 
for  there  was  no  trace  of  them  in  the  *^  small  sakm.*'  Each  of  them 
wore  a  black  merino  dress,  cut  rather  low  down  in  front.  Their  black 
hair  was  carefuUy  arranged  round  a  pale  and  moderately  interesting  face, 
which  the  champagne  they  had  swallowed  was  beginning  fiuntly  to  tinge. 
A  smile,  that  frequBntly  degenerated  into  a  loud  kugb,  never  entirely 
disappeared  fi:om  tbeir  lip.  No  doubt  but  that  the  couple  belonged  to 
the  caste  very  characteristically  called  by  the  Parisians  '*  young  widows^** 
because,  probably  in  order  to  make  themselves  more  interesting,  ihey 
dress  themselves  like  a  young  widow  Umenting  her  dear  deoarted.  There 
was  nothing  particularly  engaging  about  their  companion,  m  spite  of  his 
tall  form,  open  features,  fosmonable  dress,  and  pseudo-jovial  manner :  hia 
eyes,  which  glided  shyly  and  reatlessly  from  one  object  to  the  other,  and 
only  became  fixed  for  a  moment  now  and  then  on  the  foces  of  the  ladies, 
did  not  please  me  at  all.  I  at  once  put  him  down  as  one  of  the  class  o£ 
Parisian  bon*viva&ts,  while  my  more  experienced  companion  merely  saw 
in  him  one  of  the  thousands  of  follows  who  contrive  to  exist  solely  on 
their  readiness  to  fight,  and  the  favour  of  the  fair  'lady  under  their  pro- 
tection* 

The  conversation  ot  the  three,  which  in  the  first  few  nunutes  after  our 
entrance  had  turned  on  indifferent  tc^ics,  now  assumed  a  more  interest- 
ing, though  not  more  serious  character.  The  remnants  of  a  very  delicate 
dessert  had  not  yet  been  removed,  and  among  them  rose  a  very  consider- 
able group  of  bottlcB.  Aglae  and  Prosine — so  the  heroines  called  each 
others— were  passing  the  time  in  a  noble  fashion  by  bombarding  the 
hottle-necksi  as  w^ll  as  the  rather  prominent  nose  of  their  Arthur,  with 
pellets  of  bread.  The  latter  was  leaning  with  folded  arms  on  the  table, 
and  gazing  on  the  work  of  destruction  before  him  with  apparently 
mdancboly  glaoees. 

«  Only  to  think,''  he  suddenly  said,  with  a  hearty  laugh  and  a  tre- 
mendous ekamg  of  the  shoulders,  '*  that  we  have  been  regaling  like  tins 
for  two  days  at  this  Ch&teau  Anglais!    Come,  ladies !  there  is  one  more 
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1  bottle  of  cbanpagne!  We  will  ciHck  it  to  the  heakh  of  Old 
Enghirf,  which  has  offered  ua  soch  unboanded  hospitality.  Cheer  op, 
Ag^b^  and  play  the  kind  Hebe  once  more,  so  that  our  hearts  may  bo  re*- 
frmed  by  the  fragrant  caf(§  noir  and  its  spiritual  oompaQion." 

**  Ah,  Arthur,  or  rather  Abelard,  do  yoa  uncork  the  bottle  for  your 
Bidoise.  Just  at  present  I  am  enjoying  my  indolence  so  mnA,  Like  a 
true  Englishwoman,  I  will  practise  shooting  with  Frosine.'' 

''Ba!  ha!  haT'  Frosine h»ghed« 

And  piff!  paff !  puflP!  the  pe&ts  pattered  like  hail  round  tibe  big  head 
of  the  noble  protector. 

^  Rabelais  s  quarter  of  an  hour  will  soon  arrive,  dearest  Arthur.  Then 
we  shall  learn  your  Croesus  qualities,  and  see  whether " 

A  pop,  a  stream  that  struck  her  right  on  the  mouth,  interrupted  the 
pale  young  lady's  speech.  Arthur,  the  rogue,  had  cut  the"^  string  of  the 
diampagne  bottle,  and  taken  a  cruel  revenge  for  the  bombardment  of  his 
Boae.  He  had  taken  a  first-rate  aim :  Frosioe  sneezed,  and  could  not  re- 
eever  from  her  fright  for  some  tiaae;  Aglae,  who  had  also  received  her 
akare,  tittered;  Arthur  laughed,  and  poured  the  rest  of  the  bottle  into 
die  tall  glasses,  so  that  the  greater  part  of  the  wine  was  wasted  on  the 


'*  That  will  teach  you,  dearest  Frosine,"  the  pourer  said,  pathetically, 
^Bot  to  be  SO  iaapertinent  in  future.  The  wife  must  be  ob^ent  to  her 
husband,  so  says  the  Code  Napoleon.'* 

^  All  liglit,  my  cabbage,"  Aglae  said,  sharply ;  '^but  if  you  do  not 
compensate  us  for  Ab  insult  to-morrow  by  a  new  dress  apiece  from  the 
Louvre,  it  will  be  the  worse  for  you." 

''Ah,  oui^l  how  diabolically  these  princesses  attack  me.  Well, 
eouM^  yoonelves,  children.  So  long  as  Arthur  lives  and  possesses  two 
sous,  one  of  them  is  yours.  For  the  present  we  are  enjoying  English 
hospitality,  and  when  that  ia  the  case  I  will  not  be  beaten  by  an  English 
mikiid." 

Saying  this,  he  struck  his  waistcoat-pocket,  whence  issued  a  har^ 
aomoas  sound  as  if  of  Louis  d'or,  which  even  reached  our  comer. 

What  cannot  such  a  sound  effect,  and  more  espedaDy  with  the  heait 
of  a  Parifian  loiette  I  Mesdemoiselles  Aglae  and  Frosine  a£Q[>rded  us  the 
aioet  brilliant  proof  of  this.  Although  just  now  so  annoyed  at  the  nneic^ 
pected  champagne  attack,  their  pale  faces  all  at  once  displayed  such  a 
flow  of  delight  that  I  was  suddenly  attacked  by  a  shudder,  and  thought 
of  a  social  state  of  afiBsirs,  of  which  the  least  said  the  best.  The  two 
hdies  heartily  seised  their  glasses,  and  while  Agla^  hummed  the  refrain, 
"  fionum  vinum  laetificat  cor  hominum,"  Frosine  sang  ''  Buvons  done," 
and  Mr.  Arthur  struck  up  "  Vive  I'amour,  le  vin  et  le  tabac,"  the  glasses 
linked,  and  the  reconeiliation  was  perfect. 

The  taUe  was  now  cleared  by  the  wuter,  and  coffee  and  cognac  placed 
sn  it.  The  two  ladies  greeted  their  favourite  beverage  with  noisy  ap- 
pkmstt.  Fovr  sous'  worth  of  cajporal  and  a  packet  of  cigarette  papers 
were  then  bfought  for  them,  while  Monsieur  Arthur  contented  hiinself 
irith  a  Londies.  The  two  ladies  at  once  set  to  work  and  rolled  cigarettss 
fike  a  Spaniard,  three  or  four  a  minute.  Good  gracious !  if  the  father  of 
oU  Fritz  had  enyoyed  such  %  sight,  he  would  certainly  have  founded  a 
tobacco  edl^[;e  M  ladies. 

The  amiable  pair  had  puffed  away  their  whole  pile  of  cigarettes  as  if 
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for  a  wager.  Monriear  Arthar's  Londres  was  literally  at  the  last  gasp, 
and  Mamselle  Aglae  was  just  preparing  to  light  with  a  Incifer  the 
cognac  poured  out  in  her  saucer,  when  the  waiter  came  in  to  inquire  after 
the  final  wishes  of  the  company. 

*^  Nothing,  nothiDg  more/'  Monsieur  Arthur  replied,  in  the  most  polite 
tone  in  the  world,  as  he  lit  another  Londres.  ''  Only  a  chartreuse  and  a 
little  hiscuit  for  the  ladies ;  but  for  me — ^the  bill." 

The  waiter  disappeared  like  the  wind,  and  Loftus  bent  orer  to  roe  and 
repeated  old  Stranger's  lines  laughingly : 

Oui,  dans  ton  empire, 
Gocagne,  on  respire. 
Mais,  qui  yient  d^troire 
Ce  reve  enchanteur  P 
Cast  quelqu'un  qui  monie 
Apporter  le  compte 
Du  restaurateur. 

"What  do  my  readers  suppose  the  trio  talked  about  during  the  waiter's 
absence  P  The  probable  amount  of  the  bill.  Aglae  thought  it  would  be 
two  hundred  francs;  Frosine,  three  hundred;  Arthur,  four  hundred. 
The  honourable  company  must,  indeed,  have  been  carrying  on  freely  for 
the  two  days.  But  perhaps  the  figures  were  exaggerated ;  only  a  gas- 
connade  intended  for  my  friend  and  myself.  This  point  would  be  soon 
cleared  up. 

The  waiter  did  not  return  for  ten  minutes.  Judging  from  the  time  of 
his  absence,  the  bill  would,  probably,  be  of  a  decent  length.  He  brought 
it  on  a  silver  salver,  and  with  it  a  bottle  of  the  liqueur  ordered,  and 
glasses.     The  ladies  had  the  latter,  and  their  companion  the  bill. 

Monsieur  Arthur  took  a  hasty  glance  at  the  foot  of  it,  and  smiled  to 
the  waiter  with  evident  relief. 

"  Five  hundred  francs.  That  is  a  trifle,"  he  said,  as  he  tapped  his 
waistcoat-pocket  and  again  produced  that  harmonious  sound.  **  Still  I 
doubt  whether  I  have  so  much  in  gold  about  me.  I  tell  you  what, 
Aglae,  here  is  my  pocket-book,  with  seyeral  thousand-firanc  notes  in  it. 
Give  the  waiter  odc  of  them,  and  don't  foreet,  in  case  of  my  not  beings 
back  in  time,  to  hand  him  two  Louis  d'or  ror  himself,  for  he  has  really 
treated  us  in  the  most  gentlemanly  manner.  You  will  have  the  kindness^ 
waiter,  to  fetch  down  my  hat  and  these  ladies'  cloaks  and  bonnets.  I 
will  go  and  look  for  a  comfortable  carriage,  for  we  live  a  long  way  off, 
and  a  bad  yehicle  is  a  torture  to  notis  autres^  especially  with  ladies." 

With  these  words  Monsieur  Arthur  rose,  droye  the  waiter,  who  was 
grinning  at  the  thought  of  the  two  Louis  d'or,  out  of  the  room  before 
him,  and  disappeared. 

Mamselle  Aglae  had  laid  the  pocket-book,  handed  to  her  in  a  yeiy 
noble  way,  upon  the  table,  while  she  rolled  her  seyenth  or  eighth  cigarette* 
How  could  she  look  for  the  money  directly,  in  the  presence  of  the  waiter 
and  two  strangers,  too  ?  That  would  have  been  most  unfashionable,  and 
would  have  looked  as  if  she  cared  at  all  for  the  paltry  money.  Hence 
she  quietly  and  conscientiously  finished  her  cigarette,  lit  it,  and  begaa 
pufiing  just  as  the  waiter  came  in  hearily  laden. 

^  *'  Here,  my  ladies  1  and  if  I  can  be  of  any  service  in  helping  you  on 
with  your  mantillas,  you  know  that  you  can  always  eommana  me.'' 
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**  Thanks,**  Mdlle.  Frosine  said,  ivith  fashionable  coldness.  "  Come, 
Aglae,  help  me  on  with  my  cloak,  and  I  will  help  you  in  turn*  After  that, 
paytiie  waiter." 

while  gracefnlly  smoking  their  cigarettes,  they  lent  each  other  a  hand. 
The  waiter  gaaed  at  the  couple  with  visible  pleasure,  chivalrously  aided 
now  and  then  in  lifting  a  sleeve,  but  constantly  squinted  at  the  table,  as 
if  afraid  lest  the  tempting  pocket-book  with  the  thousand-franc  notes 
might  disappear.  But  it  still  lay  tranquilly  at  the  same  spot  where 
Mamselle  Aglae  had  laid  it,  for  Frosine  had  not  touched  it.  Enfin,  Dien 
merei !  the  pair  have  finished  dressing.  Rabelais's  quarter  of  an  hour 
has  arrived.  The  waiter  fell  back  a  step  with  satisfetction.  His  coun- 
tenance assumed  the  expression  of  a  man  from  whose  heart  a  heavy 
burden  has  at  length  been  rolled.  The  couple  stood  there  in  all  their 
gbry,  "  widows"  from  head  to  foot,  with  black  lace  veils,  black  velvet 
bonnets,  black  dresses,  and  black  kid  gloves.  A  noble,  really  distinguished- 
looking  pair,  for  do  not  clothes  make  the  lady  ? 

Ag&e  had  just  stretched  out  her  hand  to  take  up  the  bulky  pocket- 
book,  when  her  eye  fell  on  another  object  which  the  waiter  had  just  placed 
close  by  it.  This  was  a  broad-brimmed,  rather  old  fashioned  silk  hat,  of 
a  dubious  colour,  and  possessing  a  decided  brown  tinge.  Her  eye  became 
involantartly  fixed  on  it,  when  her  hand  already  held  the  pocket-book. 
She  was  obliged  to  give  vent  to  her  surprise  in  words : 

<'  To  whom  does  that  monster  of  a  hat  belong?"  she  asked,  turning  to 
the  waiter. 

**  Well,  it  is  not  very  handsome  or  original/*  the  latter  remarked,  with 
a  good-tempered,  if  not  ironical  smile.  **  Still  so  much  is  certain,  that  it 
belongs  to  the  gentleman  who  has  just  stepped  out  to  fetch  a  fiacre." 

Mamselle  AglaC  gave  an  impatient  start,  but  we  could  not  see  her  fiice, 
as  her  veil  was  down. 

**  It  is  impossible,"  she  at  length  sud,  impetuously  ;  **  the  gentleman 
cannot  have  worn  that  hat.  There  is  some  mistake,  and  he  will  tell  you 
so  at  once  when  he  returns.     In  the  mean  while  we  will  settle." 

With  these  words  the  lady  threw  back  her  veil,  took  the  pocket-book 
from  the  table  with  a  certain  amount  of  haste,  and  began  opening  it.  For 
some  time  she  was  unable  to  do  so,  for  there  were  three  or  four  folds  of 
elastic  passed  round  it — the  bank-note  treasure  was  taken  great  care  of, 
*^  At  hist !"  the  two  ladies  said,  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 
The  pocket-book  flew  open  in  Aglae's  hand,  and  a  packet  fell  out  of  it, 
all  that  the  book  contained.  The  waiter  instinctively  fell  back  a  step : 
Aglae  stooped  hastily  to  pick  up  the  fallen  article.  There  were  some  bits 
of  thread  still  to  unfasten :  it  was  certainly  a  strange  way  of  carrying 
bank-notes  about  with  one.  At  length  the  last  obstacle  was  removed  and 
die  packet  came  open.  Aglae  sat  down  at  the  table  and  Frosine  seated 
herself  by  her  side.  The  two  ladies  examined  the  heap  of  paper  page  by 
page,  and  their  movements  constantly  grew  hastier  and  their  breath 
shorter.  On  both  cheeks  came  a  flush,  which  g^dually  grew  darker,  and 
at  length  entirely  disappeared  from  Aglae's  cheek. 

**  This  is  scandalous !"  she  said  passionately,  turning  to  the  waiter. 
'VLook  here  I  the  gentleman  has  left  us  a  pocket-book  of  prospectuses 
bstead  of  his  note-case.  We  must,  therefore,  delay  paying  till  he 
returns." 
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The  waiter  bawed  aad  went  out.  The  two  ^  young  widows"  sat  down 
in  the  corner  and  eonversed  in  a  low  tone,  although  ▼ic^ntly.  In  five 
minutes  the  waiter  reappeared,  this  time  accompanied  hj  the  man  with 
the  jblack  artillery  whiskers  and  the  head  wiutar. 

<'  Ladies,*'  the  latter  said,  as  he  walked  straight  vp  to  the  "  widows/' 
who  had  modestly  pulled  down  their  veils,  "  will  you  have  the  kindness 
to  settle  the  bill  at  once  P" 

"  The  gentleman  wUl  come  back  directly,  and  we  have  not  a  fardiia^ 
about  us,"  Aglae  replied,  rather  despondingly. 

The  dark-haired  man  made  a  sign  to  the  waiter,  who  at  once  left  the 
room. 

'^  Tho  gentleman  is  a  swindler,  a  rogue,"  the  head  waiter  shouted  in  a 
loud  voice,  "  and  you  will  either  pay  at  onoe  for  what  you  have  had,  or  I 
shall  send  for  the  police.** 

*^  Oh,  mon  Dieu  I"  could  be  heard  repeatedly  from  behind  the  veils. 
The  two  ladies  wept,  and  matters  were  quite  changed.  They  followed  the 
head  waiter  with  lamentations  and  entreaties  when  he  left  die  salon  with 
the  black-haired  man. 

An  hour  after  we  were  witnesses  of  the  last  act  of  the  drama  in  the 
ante-charaber.  The  waiter  who  served  us  told  us  all  that  had  taken  place 
in  the  mean  while.  Inquiries  had  been  made  in  vain  at  the  fiacre  stations 
in  the  vicinity;  the  gentleman  had  been  sought  but  never  tamed  up. 
For  a  whok  hour  the  argument  had  gone  on  between  debtors  and  creditors, 
as  may  be  supposed,  without  the  slightest  result.  Then  two  policemen 
were  summoned.  The  two  servants  of  the  Holy  Kermandad  walked  off 
very  politely,  each  with  his  protegee  on  his  arm,  probably  to  chivahously 
escort  their  &ir  prisoners  home. 

I  never  learnt  what  became  of  the  trio.     But  whenever  I  walk  aloag^ 
the  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  and  look  up  at  the  large  corner  house  of  the 
Roe  Favart,  with  its  many  shuttered  and  curtained  windows,  the  nocturnal 
'  adventure  then  recurs  to  my  mind. 
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Ok  September  16,  1600,  there  appealed  at  the  court  of  Gaasei,  where 
the  learned  Landgrave  Maurice  was  ruling,  a  Persian  'onbaasy,  aent  to 
all  the  Christian  potentates  of  Europe,  but  more  especially  supplied  with 
letters  of  credit  to  the  Emperor,  the  Pope,  the  highest  GkrHnnjariiices, 
the  £ing  of  France,  the  Doge  of  Yeniee,  and  the  Orand-Dake  of  Ttttcaaj. 
It  was  sent  by  the  celebrated  though  sanguinary  and  tynsnKal  flholi 
Abbas  I.,  who  governed  Pcffsiafron  1587  to  1629,  conqucKed  KhonMrna^ 
Mesopotamia,  Armenia,  Candahar,  Tauria,  Bagdad,  amd  Bassora,  rendsEed 
Geoirgia  tributary,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  an  English  flaeC^  tore  Ormoad 
from  the  Portuguese.  The  object  of  the  embassy  was  a  general  oonfeife- 
ration  against  the  Turks  and  their  Sultan,  Mahmud  III.     It  consisted 
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of  an  fiagKslmiaD,  Sb  Antony  Shiriey,  eoa  of  Sir  Thomas  Shirley  of 
Wiston  in  tbe  county  of  Sanex,  and  of  Anna  Kempe,  who  had  traTellea  to 
Penia,  and  there  attained  such  iaToar  that  Shah  Abbas  sud  of  htm  hi  his 
letter  of  credit,  with  Oriental  periphrasis,  that  he  had  allowed  him  to  eat 
firaan  his  dish  and  drink  from  his  cap  as  if  he  were  his  brother.  He  was 
aecon^psnied  bysereral  Pecsiaa  noblemen  and  priests,  and  had  engaged  at 
Cyprus  an  interpreter  aeqaainted  with  German.  They  came  across  the 
C^pian  Sea,  and  stopped  for  sobm  time  at  Moscow  with  the  Grand-Duke 
Boris  Godonow,  to  whom  Shah  Abbas  sent  in  August,  1603,  the  golden 
throsie  of  ibe  old  rulers  of  Persia  as  '*  a  sign  of  his  love  for  his  brother." 
Here  all  sorts  of  obatacles  were  raised  against  Shirley  by  die  intrigues  of 
some  of  his  companions,  but  he  escaped  them  by  his  firmness  and  resolution. 
They  then  prooeeded  to  Lithuania,  probably  took  ship  at  a  Baltic  port, 
sad  next  turned  up  at  Emden.  Hienoe  they  prooeeded  to  Cassel,  where 
they  stopped  eight  days,  being  splendidly  entertained,  and  Shirley  ob- 
tained mudi  information  from  the  Landgrave,  who  was  mixed  up  in  all 
the  political  complications  of  the  age.  They  next  proceeded  to  Prague^ 
whcfe  the  Emperor  Rudolf  II.  sent  three  hundred  horse  and  magnificent 
carriages  to  meet  them,  and  treated  them  with  the  greatest  distinction. 
He  hesitated,  however,  from  joining  in  their  proposition,  because,  apart 
from  his  undecided  and  dreamy  character,  he  reflected  that  by  joining 
AfBm  he  might  at  once  bring  the  Turks  down  on  himself,  while  the  help 
of  the  distant  Persian  Shah  would  arrive  too  lato;  and,  moreover,  then 
was  little  prospect  of  any  hearty  alliance  among  the  jeidous  and  quarrel- 
some European  powers.  From  all  the  ambassadors  saw  and  learned  in 
Oermany,  they  gave  up  any  hope  of  trying  their  luck  elsewhere.  They 
did  not  go  to  France.  On  Februazy  2,  1601,  we  find  them  at  Ntireraberg, 
where  they  were  received  with  royal  honours,  and  remained  till  the  Sth, 
after  whidi  they  went  to  Augsburg,  and  returned  to  Persia  vid  Rome  and 
Venice,  not  without  being  b^y  porsned  by  the  Turks. 

A  second  Persian  emWsy  fell  into  an  awkward  scrape.  A  younger 
biotheir  of  Antony  ^riey's.  Sir  Robert,  had  been  left  in  Persia,  probably 
M  a  hostage  for  his  brother's  fidelity,  fought  for  the  Shah,  gained  his 
hnnr,  and  appeared  in  Enrland  in  1623  as  envoy.  His  letters  of  credit 
were  written  in  Persian,  and  there  was  at  that  tune  no  one  in  Eneland 
capable  of  translating  them.  StSI  no  suspicions  were  entortaiued,  and 
tbe  envoy  was  rec^ved  with  great  honour.  At  this  time  a  vessel  of  the 
Best  In£a  Company,  which  had  been  long  detained  by  accidents  and 
unfovourable  winds,  arrived,  bringing  another  person,  who  gave  himself 
oat  as  the  tme  envoy  of  the  Shah,  declared  he  knew  nothing  ahout  Shirley, 
and  was  supportsd  and  recommended  by  the  whole  of  the  merchants 
tra^ng  with  the  East  Indies.  Sir  Robert  borrowed  his  letters  of  credit 
from  the  secretary  of  state,  and  went  with  his  relative,  Lord  Cleveland, 
sod  aaveral  other  courtieni,  to  his  competitor.  When  they  were  intro- 
daced,  and  die  cause  of  dieir  visit  ezpkuned,  the  Persian  only  gave  the 
naaal  sahite  to  his  lardslup.  Then  ensued  the  following  peoutaar  scene : 
Sir  Robert  Shirley  opeoed  his  lettsff%  first  touched  his  eyes  with  them. 


J  to  the  Persom  fosfaiaD,  then  held  them  over  Imb  head,  kissed 
them,  and  handed  tham  to  the  envov,  that  he  m%ht  pay  ^hem  the  same 
heaem.  The  latter,  howavar,  BttddenW  rose  from  his  aarpet,  walked  up 
to  &r  Robert,  pfatckadthe  fetters  foam  his  hand,  tore  them  to  pteces,  and 
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struck  him  in  the  face  with  his  denched  fist.  While  Lord  Clevelaad 
interposed  to  prevent  any  further  violence,  the  Persian's  son  dashed  at 
Sir  Robert  and  smote  him  to  the  ground.  Lord  Cleveland  and  Mr. 
Maxwell  rushed  between  them  and  pulled  him  back.  Two  other  English 

fmtlemen  laid  hand  on  their  swords,  but  did  not  draw  them,  because  the 
ersians  had  neither  sword  nor  dagger.  Lord  Cleveland  represented  to 
the  envoy  through  the  interpreter  the  danger  and  impropriety  of  lus  con- 
duct, and  said,  had  not  he  and  the  gentlemen  with  nim  felt  greater  re- 
spect for  the  king  he  represented  than  he  had  displayed  to  the  letters  of 
credit  of  the  other,  neither  he  (the  envoy)  nor  those  of  his  companions 
who  had  been  guilty  of  the  insult  would  leave  the  spot  aUve.  On  hear- 
ing this  the  envoy  apologised,  and  declared  his  regret  at  having  insulted 
his  lordship :  he  had  been  led  to  act  thus  through  the  extreme  passion  he 
felt  at  seeing  that  any  man  had  dared  to  forge  the  signature  of  the  king 
his  master,  which  was  always  at  the  head  of  letters,  and  not,  as  in  this 
instance,  at  the  back  of  them,  and  because  this  impostor  had  ventured  to 
assert  that  he  had  married  his  royal  master's  niece.  Here  Sir  Robert, 
who,  quite  confounded  by  the  ill  treatment  he  had  received,  had  remained 
in  the  background,  now  advanced,  and  declared  he  had  never  said  he  had 
married  the  king^s  niece,  hut  one  of  his  relations.  It  was  true  that  when, 
the  King  of  Persia  sent  his  subjects  to  foreign  princes,  or  wrote  to  them, 
he  placed  his  name  at  the  head  of  the  letter,  but  when  he  sent  a  foreigner 
to  a  foreign  prince,  it  was  customary  for  his  signature  to  be  placed  on  the 
hack  of  the  letters,  so  that  it  could  he  seen  before  opening  who  sent  them. 
To  this  the  envoy  merely  replied  by  a  contemptuous  snule. 

The  whole  affair  was  at  once  reported  to  King  James,  who  deferred  the 
solemn  reception  of  the  envoy  till  his  statements  had  been  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated. In  the  mean  while  Sir  Rohert  wrote  to  the  king,  and  begged 
that  he  might  be  sent  back  to  Persia,  with  the  two  letters  fastened  round 
his  neck,  in  order  to  prove  whether  they  were  true  or  false.  The  king^ 
consented,  as  this  was  the  best  way  of  settling  the  question. 

The  two  envoys,  it  was  aminged,  should  sail  in  May,  1625,  with  the 
East  Indian  fle^t,  and  in  the  company  of  Sir  Dodmore  Cotton,  who  was 
g^ing  as  envoy  extraordinary  to  the  rersian  court,  in  order  to  arrange  a 
commercial  treaty  with  Shah  Abbas,  and  would  employ  the  opportunity 
to  settle  the  Shirley  matter.  As  the  three  gentlemen  arrived  too  late  at 
the  port  of  embarkation,  they  were  obliged  to  return  to  London,  and 
defer  their  departure  till  March,  1626,  when  they  took  ship  in  three 
different  vessels. 

The  Persian  envoy  died  during  the  voyage,  but  Sir  Dodmore  Cotton 
and  Sir  Robert  Shirley  reached  Persia  in  good  condition.  Shah  Abbas 
granted  the  English  envoy  an  audience  at  Ashraff,  at  wluch  Sir  Robert 
Shirley  himself,  and  several  other  English  gentlemen,  among  them  Sir 
Thomas  Herbert,  were  present.  The  latter  has  described  the  interview  in 
his  **  Travels  in  Asia  and  Africa."  Lond.,  1634.  Sir  Dodmore  Cotton  sud, 
in  his  address,  that  the  main  object  of  hb  mission  was  to  congratulate  the 
Shah  on  his  success  against  the  common  foe — ^the  Turk-— to  sign  an  eternal 
alliance,  to  promote  commerce,  and  to  see  the  conduct  of  Sir  Robert 
Shirley  justified.  The  Shah,  in  his.  answer,  first  heaped  abuse  on  the 
Turks,  and  expressed  his  wish  that  the  Christian  princes  would  combine, 
as  the  Osmanh  emperor  principally  owed  his  conquests  to  their  disunion. 
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He  gave  bis  essent  to  the  proposal  of  a  direct  commercial  treaty,  on  con« 
dition  that  the  English  gave  up  their  old  route  through  the  territory  o£ 
lus  enemies.  As  concerned  Sir  Robert  Shirley,  he  allowed  that  he  had 
leodered  him  valuable  services,  and  promised  that  he  should  receive  satis- 
Action  if  he  had  been  unjustly  accused. 

The  court  went  soon  after  to  Kaswin,  whither  the  embassy  followed  it. 
As  regarded  Shirley's  a£Bur,  it  was  discovered  that  the  first  and  most  in- 
floential  minister,  Mahomed  Ali  Bey,  was  very  adverse  to  him.  The 
envoy,  who  took  up  Sir  Robert's  cause  with  much  warmth,  asked  for  the 
original  letters  of  credit  on  which  Sir  Robert  established  his  claim,  so  that 
he  might  have  them  carefully  examined.  Three  days  after  the  minister 
eune  ia  person  to  Sir  Dodmore,  and  told  him  that  the  Shah  had  examined 
the  document,  had  not  recognised  it  as  his  own,  and  in  his  anger  burnt  it. 
Sir  Robert,  however,  had  his  master's  permission  to  quit  the  country. 
Poor  Sir  Robert  took  this  result  of  the  affair  so  to  heart  that  he  had  an 
attack  ol  dysentery,  and  died  in  the  second  week  after  his  arrival  at 
Kaswicu     Sir  Dodmore  Cotton  also  died  in  Persia. 

It  18  possible  that  Sir  Robert  had  acquired  in  Persia  some  of  that 
boasting  peculiar  to  the  country,  and  that  his  wife,  whom  he  called  a 
relative  of  the  Shah,  was  a  Circassian  from  the  imperial  harem,  presented 
to  him  as  a  mark  of  favour.  (She  is  said  to  have  afterwards  lived  in 
Rome,  under  the  name  of  Lady  Theresa.)  Still,  we  do  not  believe  that 
Shiriey  was  not  entrusted  with  a  mission  to  the  English  court,  or  that  his 
letters  of  credit  were  forgeries.  It  is  impossible  to  see  for  what  object 
SQch  a  deception,  which  could  not  be  kept  up  long,  could  be  intended,  and 
it  wonld  be  surprising  that  Shirley,  had  he  committed  such  an  oflFence, 
should  have  ventured  back  to  Persia.  Nor  does  his  reception  there  admit 
of  any  sach  assumption.  Shah  Abbas  must  know  whether  he  had  sent 
lam  or  not.  The  hieh  favour  in  which  Shirley  stood  with  the  Shah  is 
also  confirmed  by  otner  witnesses.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  we  re- 
nember  the  manners  of  these  Oriental  courts  and  their  grandees,  it  ap- 
pears not  quite  improbable  that  the  whole  affair  emanated  fT<|m  the  envy 
of  the  yhder ;  that  he  first  sent  away  Shirley,  who  stood  too  high  for  him, 
in  the  Shah's  favour,  by  a  pretended  mbsion ;  that  he  then  sent  an  ambas- 
sudor  of  hb  own  choosing  after  him ;  that  in  the  mean  while  he  under- 
minded  him  in  the  Shidi's  good  graces;  and  that  Shirley,  when  he 
returned  to  Persia,  found  so  much  of  his  terrain  lost,  that  it  was  easy  for 
tile  viaer  to  bring  matters  to  the  end  he  desired. 

Aiiother  remarkable  and  dubious  Persian  ambassador  played  a  strange 
part  in  France  a  few  months  before  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  On  the 
news  of  hifl  impending  arrival,  the  king  sent  Chamberlain  St.  Olon  as  far 
as  MarseiUes  to  meet  him.  The  introducer  of  ambassadors.  Baron  de 
Bretenil,  accompanied  by  Marshal  de  Matignon,  awaited  him  ten  miles 
from  Paris.  When  Breteuil  entered  the  room  of  the  envoy,  who  called 
'mnself  Mahomet  Riza  B^,  he  found  him  crouching  before  the  fire  on  a 
Pernan  carpet,  from  which  he  rose  so  soon  as  Breteuil  had  seated  him- 
idL    The  baKm4iddrM8ed  him  in  the  following  terms : 

**  The  king,  my  ruler,  the  greatest  and  most  pious  of  all  Christian 
Bmperors,  the  most  elevated  of  all  the  kings  in  Europe,  the  most  powerful 
in  war  afloat  and  ai^re,  the  ever  invincible,  the  delight  of  his  subjects, 
die  most  perfect  specimen  of  all  the  virtues  of  a  king,  has  sent  me  hither 
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to  offer  yon  his  greeting,  and  aasnre  yon  of  his  joy  at  yov  arriTal  in  the 
yicinity  of  Paris,  the  canitai  of  his  empire,  the  largest  and  most  splendid 
cxty  in  that  portion  of  the  world  which  we  inhabit.  He  knows  that  tha 
Emperor  of  Persia,  yonr  master,  i«  die  most  mighty  and  brilliant  em- 
peror in  the  East,  and  feels  assured  that  this  monarch,  who  has  so  many 
worthy  men  at  his  court,  has  selected  you  as  a  pre*eminently  worthy 
maD,  and  the  one  best  suited  to  knit  the  bond  of  unity  between  tw0 
mighty  emperors." 

The  ambassador  did  not  proye,  we  regret  to  say,  so  amiable  as  was 
presumed  in  this  address.  At  first  he  was  very  polite  and  reasonaUei 
bat  when  the  question  arose  as  to  the  time  and  place  of  his  solemn  entry 
— a  great  event  in  the  diplomacy  of  that  day— -he  raised  numerous  diffi- 
culties. He  wished  not  to  make  his  entrance  till  after  the  new  moon  ia 
February,  in  order  to  avoid  unlucky  days.  He  demanded  that  the 
Marquis  de  Torcy,  whom  he  took  for  the  grand  vizier,  should  fetch  him 
at  Charentoa.  From  that  place  he  would  make  his  entry  on  horsebaehy 
as  he  did  not  care  to  shut  himself  up  in  a  chest  with  a  Christian. 
Breteuil  made  htm  understand,  with  great  difficulty,  that  the  king's 
ministers  were  not  vixiers.  As,  however,  he  described  them  as  mere 
secretaries,  to  whom  the  king  dictated  his  resolutions,  the  ministers,  in., 
their  turn,  were  offended  at  this  representation  of  their  duty.  Still  he 
succeeded  in  making  the  envoy  surrender  this  claim. 

After  a  long  and  careful  study  of  the  almanack,  the  envoy  at  length 
discovered  that  February  7th  might  possibly  be  a  fortunate  day.  Mai^-* 
chal  de  Matignon,  Baron  de  Breteuil,  and  other  men  of  rank,  appeared 
to  fetch  him.  Then  he  declared  again  that  he  would  not  rise  oefore- 
Christians ;  if  he  rose,  he  did  so  to  set  out,  when  and  how  he  pleased* 
Annoyed  at  this  answer,  Breteuil  remarked  that  he  would  never  make 
his  entry  into  Paris,  or  obtain  an  audience  from  the  king,  unless  he  ho*- 
haved  more  politely  and  modestly ;  and  off  went  ^^teuil  in  a  huff..  Sa 
soon  as  the  baron,  in  whose  presence  the  envoy  persisted  in  his  refusal  to 
rise,  had  left  the  room,  the  Persian  rqehed  off  and  mounted  a  horse,  im 
.  order  to  make  his  entry  alone  and  without  a  Christian  escort.  Breteuil 
shouted  to  him  that  he  would  soon  have  him  off  bis  horse  again.  The. 
Persian  clutched  at  his  sabre-hilt  furiously,  and  dug  the  spurs  into  hift 
horse,  but  the  baron  had  the  gates  closed.  Itie  envoy  now  behaved  as 
if  he  considered  himself  a  prisoner,  dismounted,  ran  up  to  his  room,  and 
seated  himself  on  his  carpet.  Breteuil  hurried  up  to  him,  but,  by  the 
envoy's  orders,  was  surrounded  by  six  anned  men.  Without  letdng^ 
himself  be  disturbed,  but  declaring  through  the  interpreter  that  it  only 
depended  on  himself  to  order  up  six  thousand  men«  at  onoe^  who  would 
teach  the  envoy  to  obey  the  king^s  orders,  he*  seized  him  by  the  buttone 
of  his  under  coat,  compelled  him  to  rise,  and  called  up  Marshal  de 
Matignon.  As  the  Persian  now  saw  liiat  nothing  else  was  te  be  dona^ 
he  leaped  up,  upset  two  or  three  people^  and  jumped  into  the  coach,,  wheve 
Mar^chal  de  Matignon  and  Baron  de  Breteuil  followed  him*  The  envoy 
turned  his  back  on  the  marshal  seated  by  lua  side,  and  did  not  conde-^ 
aoend  to  utter  a  syllable.  In  this  way  they  entered  Paris  with  great 
pomp. 

The  envoy  met  the  Marquis  de  Torcy  af&bly,  and  at  his  wish  had  m 
iTOonciliation  with  Breteuil,  to  whom  he  gave  an  onnge  as  a  s^  of 
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He  St  finfc  wished  to  defer  hit  andieoee  till  the  l7th  of  die 
bet  efter  a  lengthened  eonsaltatioii  of  the  Koran  and  almanack, 
praposed  an  earfier  day,  **  whieh  perhaps  might  not  be  a  perfectly  no* 
loeily  daj.''  In  Ae  mean  while,  he  n)de  oat  daily  with  his  Bag,  his 
Foedien^  and  four  Persian  led  horses,  became  a  Hon  of  Paris,  and  wae 
liOBettged  by  many  lady  yisitors.  He  woald  not  receive  ladies  and  gen^' 
lieiBen  togisther,  bat  saw  the  latter  in  the  morning,  the  fonner  in 
the  evcnkir.  E^  sat  on  his  carpet,  smoked  his  pipe,  and  reguled  his 
Bsta  witt 


tea,  coflbe,  and  sheibet,  and  had  a  band  for  the  ladies  to 
!  toy  iHneh  they  very  poKtely  did  without  gentlemen  partnen. 

The  eiifoy  had  his  meals  cooked  and  broaght  up  by  his  cook  in  his 
own  Tewcls#  He  ate  moderately  off  a  gold^brocade  cloth,  whidi  was 
spread  out  on  the  carpet.  The  only  European  fumitare  he  liked  was  • 
fiesdier-bed,  to  which  he  soon  grew  accustomed. 

Ob  tile  day  of  audience  his  Fusiliers  accompanied  him  with  the  fteig  of 
hie  nrntioB  to  the  entrance  of  the  Palace  of  Versailles.  The  presents  he 
deliffiered  weie  carried  before  him  nnder  escort.  In  order  that  he  might 
make  hb^ivval  salutations  with  convenience,  he  was  received  in  the  great 
galkny,  at  the  extreme  end  of  which  the  king,  surrounded  br  the  princes 
of  kie  hovae^  was  seated  on  his  throne,  while  the  court  stood  in  Ml  dress 
QM  eitber  side  of  him.  When  the  ambassador  entered,  the  sight  made  a 
visible  impiesrion  on  him.  He  soon  recovered,  however,  and  made  his 
sakstatwDs,  at  the  first  of  which  the  king  rose  and  uncovered.  The 
envoy  then  walked  to  the  dais,  on  which  the  king's  tbrone-chair  stood^ 
and  deKveied  him  his  letters  of  credit.  During  the  whole  ceiemony  he 
behaved  mih  dignity  and  respect,  and  committed  none  of  the  absurdities 
expected  from  him. 

ScMm  after,  very  ugly  reports  began  to  be  spread  through  Paris  about 
the  envoy.  It  was  declared  that  he  had  been  imprisoned  at  Constan* 
tinople,  and  had  escaped  by  the  assistance  of  the  French  ambassador.  His 
presents  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  six  sm^l  pearls  and  one  hundred 
and  eighty  turquoises,  altogether  worth  3500  francs,  and  a  couple  of 
vases  of  gum.  The  public  at  once  concluded  that  tiie  envoy  was  a 
swiodier,  and  afber  the  king's  death  the  discovery  was  alleged  to  have 
been  made  that  he  was  a  Portuguese  Jesuit  who  had  resided  a  long  time  in 
Flsrsia,  after  that  had  been  imprisoned  in  Stamboul,  and  that  the  Jesuits, 
wiH>  Itaid  dieir  hands  in  everything  even  at  that  day,  liberated  him,  in 
Cfder  to  offer  the  king  a  spectade  which  would  recsS  his  old  days  of 
splendevT.  This  story  is  found  in  all  the  memoirs  of  the  day,  and,  like 
ail  scandal,  was  more  readily  and  willingly  believed  than  the  sober 


The  aftir  was,  however,  different.  Some  years  previously  the  French 
consul  at  Aleppo,  Michel,  had  signed  a  treaty  with  the  Persian  govem- 
nent  at  Ispahan,  which  contained  various  concessions  for  French  traders 
Bad  missionaries.  The  Armenian  merchants,  urged  on,  it  is  believed,  by 
the  English  and  Dutch,  appealed  and  intrigued  against  these  privileges, 
and  tried  by  thm  influence  at  court  to  eff^t  the  annulling  of  Ae  most 
important  points,  in  which  they  probaUy  alluded  to  tlie  bad  state  of 
French  afisors  during  the  Spanish  War  of  Succession.  So  soon  as  the 
isftter  improfed  a  li^e,  ^he  Marquis  des  AUeurs,  French  ambassador  at 
Constantin<^le,  found  courage  to  take  up  the  matter  afresh.  He  sent  the 
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head  of  the  French  migsionaries  at  Ispahan  a  printed  report  of  the 
defeat  of  the  allies  at  Denun.  He  had  it  at  once  translated  into  Persian, 
and  handed  it  to  the  vizier,  who  read  it  to  his  lord,  Shah  Sultan  Hasseto. 
From  tlus  time  forth  the  Persian  court  again  became  civil  to  the  French, 
and  the  resolution  of  sending  an  embassy  to  France  was  formed.  It  is 
very  probable  that  the  French  as  well  as  the  Jesuit  missionaries  sug- 
gested the  idea :  but  the  object  was  not  to  deceive  the  aged  king,  but  to 
have  the  commercial  privileges  and  those  of  the  missionaries  renewed, 
and  perhaps  to  show  to  Europe  that  the  renown  of  Louis  XIY,  was  still 
brilliant  in  the  East.  The  letters  and  presents  were  delivered  by  the 
vizier  to  Father  Richard,  who  forwarded  them  to  the  Khan  of  Erivan, 
that  he  might  select  an  envoy.  The  latter  appointed  the  intendant  of 
Erivan,  Mahomet  Riza  Beg,  a  Persian  by  birth. 

The  Elchi  setoff  on  March  16, 1714,  and  arrived  at  Smyrna  on  April 
28th  with  the  whole  of  his  suite.  He  at  once  secretly  informed  Xhe 
French  consul,  Monrieur  de  Fontenu,  of  his  mission,  and  delivered  to 
him  his  letters  of  credit  and  presents,  which  were  put  on  board  a  French 
vessel  bound  for  Marseilles,  The  Turkish  authorities  prevented  the  em- 
barkation of  Riza  Beg,  because  they  suspected  he  was  a  person  of 
importance  in  disguise.  After  this  he  went  to  Constantinople  to  place 
himself  under  ^e  protection  of  the  Marquis  des  Alleura.  But  he  had 
scarce  arrived  ere  he  was  arrested  and  questioned  whether  he  were  not 
proceeding  to  France  as  Persian  ambi^sador.  Riza  Beg  stead£utly 
denied  this,  and  adhered  to  his  statement  that  he  was  a  zealous  Mussaf- 
man  bound  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  Hence  he  left  Constantinople 
with  a  caravan  of  pilgrims.  He  was,  however,  followed  by  the  interpreter 
of  the  French  embassy,  who  contrived  to  get  him  aboard  a  vessel  that 
conveyed  him  to  Marseilles,  where  he  found  that  his  letters  and  presents 
had  already  arrived. 

Flassan,  although  a  most  zealous  gproper  into  diplomatic  matters,  was 
unable  to  discover  whether  a  commercial  treaty  was  concluded  with  him, 
and  hence  we  can  attach  but  little  faith  to  the  assertion  of  the  memoir 
writers  that  it  was  so.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  it  began  to  be  felt  at 
court  that  the  Shah  in  the  whole  mission,  and  especially  in  the  choice  and 
equipment  of  the  envoy,  had  displayed  no  particular  regard  for  the  dignity 
and  might  of  the  French  court,  and  that  they  very  soon  got  titled  of  the 
Persian,  and  most  eager  to  get  rid  of  him.  The  king  had  at  first  ordered 
that  the  throne  should  be  left  standing  in  the  gallery  till  the  leave-taking^ 
audience,  but  had  it  removed,  as  it  was  thought  better  to  dismiss  the 
ambassador  without  any  particular  fuss.  His  debts  were  paid  as  well  as 
his  expenditure,  which  was  said  to  amount  to  fifteen  hundred  franca  a 
day.  His  journey  from  Marseilles  to  Paris  cost  twenty  thousand  francs, 
and  ten  thousand  francs  were  paid  for  a  bath*room  which  the  king^ 
ordered  to  be  made  for  him.  The  Persian  insisted  on  the  mistresses  of 
himself  and  his  suite  being  paid,  and  this  was  eventually  acceded  to.  In 
this  way  the  expensive  ambassador  was  at  length  induct  to  depart. 

He  took  ship  at  Havre,  and  is  said  to  have  carriad  off  with  him  a 
Madame  d'Epinay,  whom  he  had  made  his  favourite,  in  a  chest  which 
was  declared  to  contain  porcelain.  He  showed  himself  at  Copenhagen, 
Hamburg,  and  Berlin,  and  is  said  to  have  returned  to  Persia  through 
Russia. 
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YfiOK  A  POeXHUMOUS  POZM  BT  HBIHl. 

Bt  Edoas  A«  BowRiNOy  C.B. 

BsDTG  tired  of  freedom  for  some  time  past. 

The  beasts'  republic  decided 
To  be  with  a  single  ruler  at  last 

As  its  absolute  bead  provided. 

Each  kind  of  beast  prepared  for  the  strife, 

£lect(»id  billets  were  written ; 
Intrifpies  on  ever?  side  were  rife, 

With  party  zeal  all  were  bitten. 

Bj  long-ear'd  gentry  at  its  head 

The  Asses'  Committee  was  aided ; 
Cockades,  whose  colours  were  black,  gold,  and  red,* 

They  boastfully  paraded. 

A  small  party  there  was  of  friends  of  the  horse, 

Who  yet  were  afraid  of  voting, 
So  greatly  they  dreaded  the  outcry  coarse 

The  long-ear'd  party  denoting. 

But  when  one  of  them  ventured  the  horse  to  name 

As  a  candidate,  greater  and  greater 
Waz'd  the  noise,  and  an  old  long-ear,  to  his  shame. 

Shouted  out,  *'  Thou  art  only  a  traitor !" 

''A  traitor  art  thon,  in  thy  veins  doth  not  flow 

One  drop  of  asses'  blood  proper; 
No  ass  art  thou,  and  I  almost  Know 

That  a  foreign  mare  was  thy  dropper! 

''From  the  zebra  perchance  thou  art  sprung,  thy  striped  hide 

Quite  answers  tne  zebra's  description; 
The  nasal  twang  of  thy  voice  is  allied 

To  the  Hebrew  as  well  as  Egyptian. 

"  And  if  not  a  stranger,  thou  art,  thou  must  own, 

A  dull  ass  of  an  intellect  paltry; 
The  depths  of  ass-nature  to  thee  are  unknown. 

Thou  hear'st  not  its  mystical  psaltry. 

"  But  with  sweet  stupefaction  my  soul  drinks  in 

That  sound  which  all  others  surpasses ; 
An  ass  am  I,  and  each  hair  in  the  skin 

Of  my  tail  the  hair  of  an  ass  is. 

'*  I  am  not  a  Papist,  I  am  not  a  slave, 

A  (German  ass  am  I  solely ; 
The  same  as  my  fathers,  who  all  were  so  brave, 

So  thoughtful,  demure,  and  so  holy. 

*  The  national  colours  of  GennaDy. 
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"They  were  not  addicted  to  doing  ill, 

Or  practising  gallantry  gaily. 
But  trotted  onwith  the  sack  to  the  mill 

In  frolicsoiBe  ^hian.ckdly. 

"  Oar  fathers  still  live.    In  the  tomb  only  lie 
Their  skins,  their  mortal  co?ering ; 

Their  hajppy  spirits  high  up  in  the  sky 
CompuMmtly  o'er  us  are  hoTering. 

"  Ye  glorified  asses,  ye  need  not  doubt 
That  we  fain  would  resemble  you  oyer. 

And  from  the  path  that  duty  pomts  out 
We'll  swerve  a  finger's  breadth  never. 

*'  0  what  a  delight  an  ass  to  be. 
From  such  long-ear'd  worthies  descended ! 

From  every  house-top  I'd  fain  shout  with  glee : 
An  ass  1  was  bonx — how  splendid ! 

*'  The  noble  jackass  who  gave  me  birth 
Was  of  genuine  German  extraction ; 

From  mj  mother,  a  German  ass  of  worth. 
My  milk  suck'd  I  with  great  satisfaction. 

"  An  ass  am  I,  and  Ml^  intend. 
Like  my  fathers  who  now  are  departed. 

To  stand  by  the  asses — ^yes,  stand  to  the  end 
By  the  asses  so  dear  and  true-hearted ! 

"And  since  I'm  an  ass,  I  advise  you  all  round 
To  choose  your  king  from  the  asses ; 

A  mighty  ass^ingdom  we  thus  will  found. 
They  oeiug  the  governing  classes. 

"We  all  are  asses.    Hee-ha!    Hee-ha! 

As  ostlers  we  will  not  demean  us ; 
Away  with  the  horses !    Long  live,  hurrah. 

The  king  of  the  asinine  genus !" 

Thus  q»ke  the  patriot.    Through  the  hall 
The  asses  cheer'd  him  proudly ; 

They  all  in  fact  were  national, 
ADd  with  their  hoo&  stamp'd  loudly. 

An  oaken  wreath  on  the  orator's  head 

They  put  as  a  decoration ; 
He  wujg'd  his  tail  (though  nothing  he  said) 

Withevident  gratification. 
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**  To  be  out  of  ihe  world"  ii  oonidared  in  these  days  to  be  distant  from 
a  lailway  or  from  tbe  metropolis;  and  if  tins  dietum  holds  good,  three 
piaees  in  Britain  are  pfe-eninently  distinguished  for  remoteness,  and  these 
are  John  o'Gtoats,  tfae  Land's  £^  and  St  David's,  three  of  the  four 
eomere,  as  it'were,  of  the  isfand. 

As  tourists  penetrate  to  the  extreme  north  of  Scotland,  and  the  Land's 
End  has  lately  attracted  move  attention  than  formeriy  it  obtained,  the 
dntd  place  of  the  trio  being  iaacoessible  by  rail,  and  en  route  to  nowhere 
is»  pernapsy  the  latest  visit^  of  ail;  and,  as  most  parts  of  our  i^  unap- 
proacbable  by  railway,  are  less  known  than  many  parts  of  the  Continent 
— ^thcMigh  often  eqnally  worthy  of  notice — and  as  this  partiealar  spot 
boasts  a  noble  cathedral,  the  inhabitants  still  eonverse  in  their  primitive 
tongue,  and  ding  to  their  ancient  costume,  a  brief  sketeh  of  the  district 
and  its  people  may  not  be  altogether  uninteresting. 

The  traveler  taking  the  Qreat  Western  at  PsSUington  readies  Swin* 
don,  where  he  changes  to  the  South  Wales  line,  and  proeeediog  on  has 
way  passes  through  fertile  Gloucestershire  and  beautifnl  Monmouth  and 
Glamorgatt — the  garden  of  Waies-— and  approaches  the  more  unsophisti- 
cated ooanties  of  Carmarthen  and  Pembroke.  Entrance  to  this  region  is 
&tingnishable  by  the  people  speaking  Wdsh  only,  by  the  demonstratiTe 
warmth  of  their  greetings  and  frurewells,  and  hy  tne  oostnme  of  the 
females,  who,  innocent  of  criDoliae,  are  attired  in  homespon  flannel 
garments,  and  wear  on  their  heads  conical  high^crowoed  hats  with  broad 
brims,  beneath  which  appear  the  fiiU  and  snow-white  voluminous  frilb  of 
a  cap,  environing  the  clear  brown  complexion,  high  cheek-bones,  and 
bright  Uaek  eyes,  characteristic  of  the  Welsh. 

The  tourist  having  arrived  at  Hayerfocdwest,  probably  hires  post- 
horses  for  St.  Band's,  which  place  is  situated  some  sixteen  miles  distant, 
and  wiends  his  way  very  much  astonished,  and  possibly  somewhat  discon- 
certed, at  the  s^ed  widi  which  the  active  liUle  horses  of  the  country 
descend  the  precipitous  hills. 

After  he  has  passed  some  distanoe  on  his  road,  St.  Bride's  Bay  stretches 
away  on  Us  left,  and  the  broad  sea  is  studded  with  islands,  the  dtief  of 
which  are  Grasshoime,  Skomer,  and  Skockholm  (o£F  the  entranoe  to 
Milford  Haven),  wliose  names  smack  of  Scandinavian  origin,  and  Ramsey, 
flff  St.  David's  Head,  together  with  nmneroos  insular  rocks ;  all  of  which, 
in  combination  with  yarieuasonnds,  or  guts— through  which  the  tides  rash 
with  great  vek)city — the  dark,  n^ed,  and  cavernous  cliffs  of  the  shore, 
end  the  fearful  storms  which  sweep  in  unchecked  fury  across  the  ocean, 
and  hold  their  howling  revels  rouim  the  rooks,  render  this  coast  terrible 
to  the  mariner. 

On  the  right  spreads  an  undulating  country,  whose  renuukable  features 
—which  pervade  the  whole  district  1  am  about  to  describe — are  the  huge 
banks,  not  hedges,  vriaoh  enclose  the  fields,  die  rugged  crests  of  the 
tiap-rock  whidi  occasionally  starts  abruptly  from  the  expanse^  and  the 
absence  of  any  trees  whatevei^*<«ll  of  which  peculiarities  invest  the 
kndses^  with  a  bleak  and  blasted  aspect. 
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A  short  distance  from  the  road,  and  near  the  sea,  exist  the  nixDS  of  a 
small  parish  church,  which — so  far  as  the  edifice  itself  is  concerned — 
presents  no  remarkahle  feature,  but  is  singular  in  one  respect,  and  this  i% 
that  the  whole  parish  consists  of  only  one  farm. 

Presently  the  touiist  reaches  the  small  seaport  village  of  Solva,  pictu- 
resquely situated  on  a  winding  creek  of  the  sea,  nestling  in  the  lap  of 
steep  heath  and  gorse-clad  hills,  where  in  autumn  the  purple  blossoms 
of  the  former  plant,  mingled  with  the  yellow  flowers  and  bright  dark- 
green  foliage  of  the  latter,  present  a  brilliant  and  lorely  contrast ;  and 
when  the  rosy  hues  of  the  setting  sun  augment  the  bright  colourings,  the 
crests  of  scarps  seem  on  fire,  and  stand  boldly  forth  from  the  background 
of  deep-blue  sea,  which  is  studded  with  white  sails,  and  melt  away  into 
the  horizon.  Notwithstanding  the  absence  of  trees,  the  view  is  one  of 
great  beauty,  and  at  this  season  the  climate  is  soft  and  balmy ;  but  little 
as  the  quiet  repose  of  the  scene  predbposes  the  observer  to  suppose,  or 
even  admit,  that  this  is  a  land  of  storms,  he  cannot  fail  to  discover  the 
fact  in  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  every  sheltered  nook  and  comer 
round  Solva  and  elsewhere — and  but  few  exist — are  converted  into 
gardens,  which  are  further  protected  by  the  banks  and  walls  intersecting 
the  space ;  and  by  the  circumstance  that  if  the  trees  rise  above  these 
enclosures  their  twigs  are  shorn  sharply,  as  if  they  had  been  dipped.  A 
remarkable  point  in  this  treeless  district  is,  that  remains  of  foi'ests,  some 
of  the  trees  of  which  are  said  to  retain  the  marks  of  the  axe,  exist  below 
the  sand,  and  are  often  visible. 

Near  this  place  is  a  picturesque  glen,  in  which  a  small  plantation  grows 
in  a  sheltered  spot,  but  so  unaccustomed  to  wood  are  the  people,  that  the 
dell  was  described  by  an  inhabitant,  in  the  innocence  of  his  heart,  as  "  a 
beautifully  wooded  valley,"  and  the  writer  frequently  drove  through  it 
and  around  Solva  in  search  of  the  unwonted  spectacle. 

Solva  is,  locally  considered,  a  place  of  great  importance,  and  when  the 
writer  first  came  to  reside  in  the  neighbourhood,  he,  on  inquiring  what 
towns  existed  in  the  locality,  in  order  that  he  might  supply  himself  with 
certain  luxuries  and  necessaries  of  life,  was  informed  that  it  boasted  "  fine 
shops,''  at  which  any  and  every  commodity  could  be  obtained;  and  too 
credulous,  and  forgetting  that  the  requirements  of  the  inhabitants  could 
be  but  simple  and  primitive,  and  relying  on  the  correctness  of  the  descrip- 
tion, he  neglected  to  import  such  from  Haverfordwest ;  but,  alas !  when 
he  made  an  excursion  to  the  "  town,"  he  found  the  place  a  mere  village, 
and  the  shops  inconsiderably  and  poorly  furnished,  and  he  was  in  conse- 
quence reduced  to  a  state  bordering  on  starvation,  and  almost  to  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  proverb,  ^'  Fingers  were  made  before  forks." 

The  houses  here,  as  throughout  Wales  generally,  are  extremely  neat 
and  clean,  and  in  diis  region  one  and  all  exhibit  roofs  snow-white  with 
limewash ;  and  the  second,  third,  and  fourth-rate  edifices,  here  as  else- 
where in  the  district,  are  generally  but  one  story  high,  as  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  probably  erected  thus  in  order  to  present  to  the  raging  winds 
as  small  front  as  possible. 

At  length  the  city  of  St.  David's,  that  ancient  seat  of  religion  and 
of  leambg,  is  reached,  and  the  tourist  is  surprised  to  find  it  litUe  better 
than  Solva,  and  that  it  is  an  inconsiderable  village,  possessing  no  signs  of 
animation— a  sort  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  which,  however,  does  not  display  the 
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[  Agnified  fur  of  repose  and  solidity  characteristic  of  cathedral  towns; 
and  the  trayeller,  looking  in  Tiun  for  the  cathedral,  descries  nothing  of 
note  except  the  ^eer  and  bare  rocks  of  St.  David's  Head,  and  the  rugged 
crags  of  Aamsey,  Gamlwyd,  and  Penbeny ;  but,  descending  the  hill,  he 
approaches  the  mined  Record  Tower,  and  then  bursts  upon  his  yiew  the 
noble  pile,  one-half  massiye  rain,  and  the  remainder  in  tolerable  preserva- 
tion, sunk,  like  Uandaff  Cathedral,  in  one  of  those  sheltered  spots  in 
which  ^<  the  monks  of  old"  appear  to  have  delighted,  and  the  amenities 
of  which  they  are  said  to  have  so  well  appreciated.  I  will  not  inflict  upon 
the  reader  a  description  of  the  edifice,  nor  enter  into  a  disquisition 
treating  of  its  history  and  archseological  features;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the 
original  pile  suffered  severely  from  the  shock  of  an  earthquake ;  that 
three  times  vras  the  cathedral  burned  by  the  Danes,  who  appear  to  have 
constantly  harried  the  recluses,  and  are  said  by  some — though  erroneously, 
I  think — to  have  formed  fortifications  on  St.  David's  Head  while  engaged 
in  the  operation  of  easing  the  episcopal  purse,  and  that  it  was  hardly 
entreatra  by  the  iconoclastic  and  bigoted  Puritans. 

The  cathedral  was  originally  dedicated  to  St.  Patrick  (who  was  bora 
here)  and  St  David,  a  joint  concera,  and,  according  to  tradition,  it  ap- 
pears the  two  saints  ooiresponded  with  one  another,  and  on  one  occasion 
with  rather  a  ludicrous  result.  It  is  said  that  the  one  writing  to  the 
other  for  a  cargo  of  "  brogues,"  and  the  caligraphy  of  the  first  being  of 
a  somewhat  cramped  nature,  the  latter  read  the  wora  ^'  rogues,"  and  with 
very  little  difficulty  collected  and  shipped  the  freight — doubtless,  on  its 
arrival,  very  much  to  the  astonishment  of  the  saintly  consignee.  To 
mention  to  which  reckon  the  rogues  were  deported  would  be  invidious, 
and  I  therefore  abstam. 

Few,  if  any,  of  the  cathedrals  in  Great  Britain  are  more  interesting 
than  St.  David's,  and  none  exhibit  a  more  beaudful  feature  than  the 
rained  bishop's  palace.  A  prominent  peculiarity  in  this  building  is  the 
extraordinary  capacity  of  the  so-called  cellars;  but  although  these  vaults 
are  thus  entitled,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  they  were  not  actually  con- 
structed for  the  purpose  of,  and  devoted  to,  '^  laying  down  wine,"  but 
were  rather  granaries  and  storehouses  in  the  times  when  tithes  were  taken 
in  kind.  But,  be  this  how  it  may,  in  the  days  when  the  bishop  resided 
at  St.  David's,  when  the  college  was  in  its  glory,  and  the  place  was  not 
what  it  is  now — a  penal  settlement  for  a  few  days  in  the  year  for  bishop, 
dean,  arehdeacon,  and  canons— many  a  hospitable  revel  has  been  held  in 
the  now  deserted  halls.  The  principal  revenues  of  the  see  are  derived  from 
the  neighbourhood  ;  the  endowments  were  originally  granted  in  connexion 
with  the  city  and  district  around  St  David's ;  and  the  removal  of  the 
episcopal  residence  and  college  seems  a  departure  from  the  dying  wishes 
of  the  pious  donors,  who  doubtless  would  not  have  bequeathed  the  bene- 
factions had  they  foreseen  that  the  funds  would  be  applied  to  maintain 
the  episcopate  elsewhere  ;  and  the  change  appears  not  only  a  departure 
from  that  most  sacred  of  obligations — adherence  to  the  behests  of  the 
dead — but  involves  a  charge  against  the  reverend  absentees  of  indirectly 
obtaining  emolument  under  false  pretences. 

^  That  the  seat  of  the  see  and  college  should  be  at  St.  David's  is  a 
Hght  vested  in  that  city,  and  as  beneficed  churehmen  derive  emolument 
from  the  sacred  observance  of  "  vested  right,"  they  who  are  peculiarly 
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tenaeioas  of  these  temporalities  should  he  the  last  to  encroach  on  the 
rights  of  others. 

The  traveller  enters  the  edifice,  and  if  on  a  week-day,  he  prohably 
hears  a  minor  canon,  wtl^  brood  Weish  accents,  wearily  wading  throngn 
the  serf  ice,  his  only  audience  a  few  shabby  choristers  ;  if  on  a  Sunday, 
and  he  should  happen  to  be  in  time— which  circumstance  may  be  only 
accidental,  as  the  officials  usually  make  the  hour  subservient  to  their  ooo- 
yenience — ^he  observes  a  small  boy  ringing  one  solitary  bell,  with  his 
foot  placed  in  a  noose  in  a  rope  (somehow  irresistibly  reminding  the  by- 
stander of  the  Tmhappy  donkey  which  works  inside  a  wheel  drawing  the 
water  from  the  deep  well  in  Carisbrook  Castle),  and  presently  the  con- 
gregation assembles,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  the  families  of  the 
clergy — because,  in  fact,  but  little  space  is  dedicated  to  public  use.  A 
clock  is  placed  in  a  prominent  position  in  the  nave  facing  the  cougrega^ 
tion,  but,  alas  !  it  follows  the  general  example,  and  is  stationary. 

A  library  once  existed  here,  but  exposure  to  the  damp  has  caused  the 
volumes  to  decay,  and  even  the  newest  tomes  crumble  under  the  touch. 

The  state  of  the  Church  in  this  locality  is  somewhat  peculiar.  One 
of  the  late  archdeacons,  so  recently  as  during  the  Crimean  war,  actually 
held  a  commission  as  major  in  an  embodied  militia  regiment,  and  he 
might  be  seen  on  Saturday  arrayed  in  the  glorious  panoply  of  fisll  ^^  war 
paint"  at  the  head  of  his  wing  of  the  regiment,  and  on  Sunday  eloquently 
discoursing  in  the  ptdpit.  But  as  many  a  clergyman  is  a  deputy-lieute- 
nant, which  office  is  purely  military,  and  entitles  the  holder  to  wear 
uniform,  why  should  not  a  reverend  gentleman  hold  another  military 
commission  ? 

The  inferior  grade  of  the  clergy  occupy  a  similar  social  position  to 
the  individuals  of  whom  we 'read  in  the  old  classical  litesatnre;  in 
Richardson's,  Finding's,  Smollett's  works,  and— hear,  O  Bishop  of 
Rochester-^like  Parsons  Truliber,  they  generally  add  to  their  income  by 
farming ;  to  which  pursuit,  indeed,  they  are  generally  brought  up,  and 
are  usually  the  sons  of  small  tradesmen  and  farmers,  educated  at  the  free 
schools,  from  whence  scholars  were  a  short  time  ago  ordained  direct,  or 
from  Lampeter,  and  many  are  unable  to  hold  a  conrersation  in  English, 
and  are  utterly  ignorant  of  the  world.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  cireum- 
stance  that  one  brother  should  be  a  dissenting  preacher,  and  perhaps  ikio 
whole  family  worshippmg  in  a  tabernade,  while  another  is  a  minister ; 
and  the  former  in  this  country  is  quite  as  well  educated,  and  hokls  quite 
as  good  a  social  position,  as  the  latter. 

Service  is  too  often  performed  in  some  of  the  churches  in  a  manner,  I 
will  not  say  irreverent,  but  slovenly,  and  I  have  seen  a  dergyman  robe 
in  the  pulpit  and  comb  his  hair  with  his  fingers,  and  when  administering 
the  holy  sacrament,  produce  a  black  bottle,  and  give  it  a  shake,  or  hold 
it  up  against  the  light,  in  order  to  see  if  the  wine  is  sufficient.  Whether 
the  clergy  have  been  or  are  lax  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty  I  am  unable 
to  say,  but  certain  it  is  that  ruined  churches  abound  and  dissent  is 
rampant,  and  Zions,  Zoars,  Beriahs,  and  all  kinds  of  tabernacles  every- 
where rear  unabashed  their  schismatic  and  hideous  unarchitectural  heads, 
and  deface  the  beauty  of  the  land. 

I  will  now  suppoBC  the  traveller  to  be  passing  through  the  district,  and 
proeeediag  on  his  way  to  Fishguard.     He  leaves  on  his  left  the  serratod 
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ndgM  of  Cscnlwyd  aad  Peobenj;  croMas  a  lomewhat  renmrkable 
CTCctioii  in  this  oountry,  where  the  brooks,  like  the  cattle,  be¥e  a  hftbit 
of  stnymg  through  tite  roadi— ft«e.  a  bridge,  and  whei<e  it  is  said  a  wily 
Welshman  haviag  made  a  tow  that  BJenrj  YII.  should  only  pass  over 
his  body  into  Wales,  he,  wishing  to  evade  his  compaet,  cunningly  oon- 
eealed  hiiaeelf  underneath  the  arch  while  the  monarch  went  above. 

About  one-third  of  the  way  towards  Fishguard  is  a  crosB^ootmtry  road 
to  Haverfordwest,  whid),  being  hot  a  type  of  the  generality  of  the 
seoond-rate  hiehways,  I  may  as  well  notice.  It  is  bounded  on  eaeh 
safe  fay  high  hedgeless  banks,  is  fre^ently  more  like  a  water*coarse 
than  what  is  generally  nnderstood  as  a  road,  six  bridgeless  brooks  ran 
aetes  the  way— «ditehes  or  water-courses  are  almost  wiknown,  bat  whose 
they  do  eiist,  and  it  is  desirable  to  carry  off  the  drainage,  the  opera- 
&n  is  effected  by  cutting  a  channel  disigonally  through  the  road,  and 
the  conaequeBce  is  that  a  peison  driving  a  dog-cart  fast  is  almost  certain 
io  be  thrown  out,  or  to  break  his  ehafto.  Finger-posts  there  ar^ 
but  on  none  of  them  is  the  jnsoriptien  visible ;  the  generality  of  them 
retain  no  trace  whatever  of  an  inscription,  and  the  cattle  appear  to 
fieqnen*  the  roads  more  than  the  fields.  To  return  to  tlie  road  to 
Fisngaard:  straight  before  the  wayiiirer  nprises  out  of  ^  deep  bine 
sea  huge  cliffs  fringed  with  white  foam,  and  above  them  the  rugged, 
kfty  8tramble  Head,  near  whidi  place  the  French  landed,  having  been 
led  to  b^eve  by  the  Baptist  preachers,  who  had  been  busily  disseminating 
Aseonlent,  that  the  people  wonM  aid  the  invaders  if  wey  effected  a 
hnding;  bnt  however  me  might  have  been  political  di^alfection,  iAne 
iiever^s(m(|neicd  Cimri  had  no  intention  to  permit  their  land  to  be  pd- 
kted  by  the  presence  of  a  foreign  foe,  and  every  availaUe  man  and  even 
woman  tamed  out  to  oppose  the  advance. 

The  officer  commanding,  remembering  ^e  hats,  the  scari6t<doak8,  and 
the  blue  gowns  worn  by  the  weaker  sex,  bethought  him  of  a  ruse,  and 
cawed  them  to  walk  roond  and  round  a  point,  like  the  armies  round  the 
wings  of  a  theatre,  which  mancenvre  exhibited  the  appearance  of  a  large 
approaching  force  of  infantry,  and  contributed  very  much  to  the  surrender 
or  the  enemy. 

Inasmudi  as  the  women  of  Pembrokeshire,  unlike  most  Welsh  females, 
are  not  handsome,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  French  yielded  to  the  influ- 
CDce  of  their  charms. 

Kshgoard  is  a  neat,  clean,  but  small  village  or  town,  and  possesses  a 
little  harbour  and  a  fine  roadstead,  and  to  this  place,  instead  of  Milford, 
it  was  formerly  proposed  to  cany  the  terminus  of  the  South  Wales 
BaOway. 

In  passing  through  this  country  in  winter  the  wayfarer  sees  but  fow 
stacks  of  cm  and  hay,  and  as  the  cattle  are  usually  sheltering  and  in- 
visible behind  the  banks,  he  wonders,  not  only  what  the  farmers  grow 
and  upon  what  the  people  subsist,  but  upon  what  the  cattle  he  supposes 
must  enst  somewhere,  feed ;  but  although  this,  as  well  as  the  other 
matter  lefore  mentioned,  invest  this  place  with  an  uninhabited,  bleak 
aspect,  these  appearances  are  not  borne  out  by  fact,  inasmuch  as  great 
numbers  of  cattle  and  horses  afe  reared,  excellent  barley  produced  and 
^at  quantities  exported,  and  this  country  is  famed  for  the  excellence  of 
Its  butter. 
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Notwithstanding  the  treeless  appearance  of  the  district,  and  peifiaps 
partly  on  account  of  this  peculiarityi  it  possesses  its  charms  for  the  lorer 
of  the  picturesque,  the  sportsman,  and  particularly  for  the  antiquarian. 
For  the  delectation  of  the  first,  in  summer  the  expanse  is  of  a  bright 
green,  varied  by  the  grey  rocks,  and  shining  white-roofed  cottages  stud 
the  country  in  every  direction,  and  some  of  the  valleys  are  second  to  none 
in  the  worid  in  picturesque  diversity  of  water,  crag,  and  forest  The  coast 
scenery  is  bold  and  magnificent,  freauently  varied  by  sequestered  and 
sunny  nooks  and  wide-spreading  sano.  The  sportsman  may  here  find 
numerous  streams  abounding  with  fish,  and  the  fast-mounted  huntLng* 
man  from  the  "  shires"  will  discover  that,  although  the  country  is  moaUy 
grass,  tolerably  flat,  and  free  from  bog,  and  by  no  means  a  bad  hunting^ 
country,  he  will  be  unable  ''  to  go  a  yard."  This  is  to  be  accounted  for 
by  the  existence  of  the  huge  banks,  some  eight  to  ten  feet  high,  which 
do  duty  for  hedges,  and  which,  being  very  broad  at  the  top,  are  imprac- 
ticable for  a  flying  leap.  The  difficulty  is  surmounted  by  the  horses 
leaping  on  the  top,  standing  there,  and  off  again ;  and  a  stranger  has 
not  only  to  overcome  a  nervousness  which  the  boldest  rider  not  accus- 
tomed to  the  country  naturally  feels  at  practising  this  novel  and  appa- 
rently unsafe  mode,  but  has  to  acquire  a  new  and  different  style  of 
fencing. 

The  antiquarian  may  here  revel  among  relics  of  bygone  races,  some  of 
whom  exist  only  in  dim  tradition.  Here  are  cairns,  tumuli,  cromlechs, 
and  Druidic  cirdes  in  abundance,  together  with  Cythian  or  circular 
dwellings  of  the  Gael,  and  extraordinary  earthworks  whose  erection  is 
unassignable  to  any  particular  period  or  people,  and  in  some  instances  for 
what  purposes  thrown  up  is  quite  unaccountable.  The  tourist  will  find 
the  natives  of  Kimes  and  Dewsland  civil  and  obli^ng  to  a  degree,  and  so 
honest,  that  to  lock  the  house  door  at  night  is  an  unnecessary  and  fre- 
quently unpractised  precaution. 

The  yeomen  and  farmers  are  intelligent  and  well  to  do,  and  both 
classes  exercise  towards  the  stranger  or  traveller  that  simple  and  unpre- 
tending hospitality  for  which  Wales  has  been  celebrated.  But  little 
English  is  spoken  ;  and  though  the  people  are  so  purely  Welsh,  the  harp, 
the  national  instrument,  so  common  in  most  welsh  counties,  is  never 
.heard  here :  the  old  Welsh  melodies  are  unknown,  and  that  love  of  music 
generally  characteristic  of  the  Welsh  does  not  appear  to  exist. 

The  females,  and  even  those  belonging  to  the  yeoman  class,  almost 
universally  adhere  to  the  Welsh  costume,  but  they  lack  that  comeliness 
which  is  generally  possessed  by  the  Welsh  women. 

It  has  even  been  said  that  Queen  Elizabeth,  mindfiil  of  her  descent,  and 
sympathising  with  the  forlorn  state  of  the  Pembrokeshire  maidens  at 
.  court,  offered  a  reward  to  those  who  should  marry  any  one  of  them. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  say  that  there  are  many  localities  which  bear  a 
high  reputation  amongst  tourists  much  less  interesting  than  Dewsland, 
the  district  under  notice. 

J.  F.  N.  H. 
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THE  PONT-NBUF .• 

Who  does  not  know  the  Pont-NeuF,  with  its  eqaestrian  statue,  its 
klanded  connexion,  its  fine  views — most  impressive  when  tempered  by 
nuxnilight — and  its  essentials  of  Parisian  life — peripatetic  merchants, 
empirics  and  bards,  shoeblacks  and  dog-clippers,  beggars,  and  knights 
and  ladies  of  mysterious  industry?     Yet  how  few  passing  over — timo- 
rously, as  did  Benvenuto  and  many  others  in  olden  times ;  stealthily  or 
impodently,  as  did  the  Irish  adventurers,  and  the  thieves  and  murderers 
who  most  fteqaented  it  at  a  later  epoch ;  with  haughty  step  and  mous- 
taehe  in  air,  as  did  Cyrano  and  the  other  fighting  gallants  of  his  day; 
tmnoltaonsly,  as  the  insurgents  of  all  times  have  done ;  or  sentimentally, 
as  our  own  Sterne  so  frequently  did — think  of  what  tales  that  bridge 
eoold  tell  of  the  strange  and  melancholy  scenes  and  outrages  it  has  wit- 
nessed!     And  yet  the  Pont-Neuf  did  not  exist,  although  begun  in 
Henri  HL's  time,  till  the  reign  of  le  rot  vert  galant,  whose  statue  has 
shared  in  the  reverses  of  the  bridge  that  bears  it    Previous  to  that  period, 
no  communication  existed  between  the  right  and  lef^  banks  of  the  Seine 
save  by  short  bridges  leading  to  and  from  the  islands.     Lutetia,  after- 
wards L'Isle  de  la  Cit^,  was  united  to  the  right  and  left  banks  by  bridges 
which  dated  from  those  remote  times  when  such  things  were  either 
erected  by  ''  pontiffs  "  or  by  ^'  demons,**  and  were  left  under  the  charge 
of  **fratres  pontifici,"  or  ^'freres  pontifes,'*  a  religious  brotherhood,  who 
at  once  constructed  bridges,  as  at  Avignon,  and  took  charge  of  them,  re- 
eeiTing  toll  in  a  little  hospice  or  monastery  built  at  the  bridge-side. 
Saint  Clond,  Beangency,  Bonnecombe,  were  indebted,  with  some  of  our 
own  mountain  sites,  to  much  less  pure  architects  for  their  bridges,  and  it 
is  related  of  the  last-mentioned  place,  that  its  mayor,  who  was  no  con- 
juror, but  whom  the  evil  spirits  had  engaged  to  enter  into  architectural 
negotiations  with  the  devil,  had  promised  that  when  the  bridge  should 
be  eoropleted,  that  the  soul  of  the  first  creature  that  passed  over  it  should 
be  the  reward.     When  the  day  came,  instead  of  hiding  himself  in  a 
monastery,  the  mayor  went  boldly,  to  the  horror  of  the  assembled  mul- 
titude, up  to  the  bridge  himself,  but,  arrived  there,  he  let  loose  a  cat  that 
he  had  in  his  wide  sleeves.     The  devil  went  away  disgusted,  dragging 
pussy  by  the  tail. 

The  old  wooden  bridges  of  Lutetia  were  broken  down  to  oppose  the 
eohorts  of  Labienus;  but  when  from  a  Gaulish  it  rose  up  as  a  Roman 
dty,  its  bridges  were  rebuilt.  Julian  the  Apostate  speaks  of  its  two 
wooden  bridges,  which  are,  from  quite  recent  explorations  by  M.  Vao- 
qner,  determined  to  have  been  where  are  now  the  Pont  Notre- Dame  and 
retit-Pont,  and  not,  as  was  supposed,  the  Pont-au- Change  and  Petit- 
Pont.  These  wooden  bridges  were  left  in  such  a  frightful  condition  up 
to  the  time  of  the  Merovingian  kings,  that  Leudaste,  Count  of  Tours, 
flying  from  the  vengeance  of  Fr^d^gonde,  the  haughty  spouse  of  Chil- 
perick,  caught  his  foot  between  the  planks,  fell,  and  breaking  his  leg,  he 
was  slaughtered  by  blows  of  a  heavy  iron  bar  on  his  throat.     Tradition 

*  Histoire  da  Fent-Keut    Far  Edouard  Fonrnier.    Deux  tomes.    £.  Dentu. 
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related  that  a  serpent  and  a  "loir"  (dormouse?)  of  brass  lay  under  the 
piles  of  the  great  bridge,  and  preserved  the  city  from  fire  and  plagae, 
and  from  venomous  and  noxious  animals.  Unfortunately,  according  to 
Gregory  of  Tours,  the  talisman  was  removed,  and  with  it  the  palladium 
of  safety.  The  city  was  fired,  and  filled  with  rats ;  and  aeoording  to  a 
manuscript  of  the  fifteenth  century,  quoted  by  M.  Edouafd  Foumier,  a 
live  "  crocodille,"  as  it  was  then  spelt,  was  disinterred  in  sinking  die 
foundations  of  the  palace.  The  circumstanoe  is  curious  in  connezion 
with  the  existence  of  crocodiles  in  the  rivers  of  Europe  in  olden  times, 
and  the  dragon  stories  associated  with  them;  a  connexioa  which  M. 
Foumier  passes  over  without  notice ;  and  it  is  also  curious  in  oonnexbn 
with  the  conqueror  of  the  Pyramids,  who  used  the  legend  to  his  own 
purpose,  when  he  associated  with  it  a  prophecy  to  the  effeet  that  one 
day  a  King  of  France  should  go  to  Grand  Cairo,  take  the  Nile  prisoner, 
and  subject  the  proud  monarchy  which  had  held  the  reins  of  so  vast  an 
empire  for  so  many  years. 

The  destruction  of  the  city  by  fire  occurred  at  the  time  of  its  invasions 
by  the  Normans,  who  ascmided  the  Seine  in  their  boats  but  too  fire- 
quently  in  the  last  Carlovingien  epoch.  A  pallisade  was  afterwards 
erected,  as  an  obstacle  to  their  progress,  right  across  the  river,  in  front 
of  the  island,  near  where  is  now  the  Pont-Neuf.  The  island  did  not, 
however,  extend  then  as  far  as  it  does  now  ;  it  was  added  to  artificially 
when  the  bridge  was  constructed,  so  as  to  join  to  it,  and  constitnte  what 
are  called  La  Place  Dauphin^  and  **  le  terre  plein  du  Pont-Neuf,'*  places 
of  no  slight  interest  in  the  history  of  every  tumult  or  insurrection  in  Paris, 
lowers,  or  strongholds,  afterwards  rose  up  on  ^ther  bank ;  the  one  on 
the  left  bank  was  afterwards  replaced  by  the  famous  For-rEv^ue.  The 
Normans,  on  their  part,  entrenched  themselves  in  the  church  of  St  Ger- 
main TAuxerrois,  and  the  memory  of  their  ditches  is  still  preserved  in 
the  name  of  a  street,  Rue  des  Foss&,  Saint  Germain  FAuxerrois. 

'*  If,''  says  M.  Foumier,  ^^  from  the  seventeenth  century  the  heart  of 
Paris  beat  anywhere,  it  was  most  assuredly  at  the  Pont-Neuf ;  there  was 
its  centre,  there  its  life ;  it  was  to  this  point,  so  favourably  situated  at  the 
meeting  of  the  three  great  quarters — the  town,  the  city,  and  the  univer* 
sity,  a»  they  were  at  that  time  called — that  all  activity  directed  itself;  that 
the  hurried  and  agitated  crowd  ever  bent  its  steps,  and  that  all  rumours 
and  reports  of  the  noisy  and  ever-turbulent  multitude  were  concentrated." 
(To  write  the  history  of  the  Pont-Neuf  is,  then,  to  write  that  of  all  Paris 
from  the  reign  of  Henri  IV.  A  certain  Dupays  Demporte  issued  a  pro- 
spectus of  such  a  work  in  London  in  1750,  to  be  published  in  six  volumes 
folio. 

The  necessity  for  building  a  bridge  over  the  Seine  had  been  recognised 
as  far  back  as  Henri  IL's  time.  So  great  were  the  dan^rs  of  the  round- 
about way  from  the  Louvre  to  the  Faubourg  St  Germain,  that  people 
preferred  a  boat  to  going  round  by  the  city.  One  night  Benvenuto  was 
detained  to  a  later  hour  than  usual  at  the  palace,  where  he  had  reoaved 
a  thousand  crowns  in  gold  with  which  to  manufacture  a  salt-cellar.  The 
artist  dwelt  at  the  Petit  Nesle,  and,  the  boatmen  having  gone  home,  he 
jbad  to  go  round  by  the  dreaded  Vall^  de  Mis^re,  the  Pont  au  Change, 
and  the  Quai  des  Augustins.  When  he  reached  the  latter  place  he  was 
i^jbtaeked  by  four  robbers,  armed  with  swords^     Benveaute,  however, 
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eirried  on  a  soeeeflsful  reostenoe  tifi  hu  people  could  come  to  his  assist- 
am.  Even  the  boatmen  were  not  always  to  be  trusted.  It  was  a  oom* 
nen  trick  to  let  marked  persons  down  the  river  a9  ftr  as  to  the  Pr^  aux 
Qeics,  where  they  were  carried  away  to  dungeons  until  duly  ransomed. 
The  Jhke  of  Elbeuf  played  this  trick  upon  the  banker  Zamet,  from  whom 
hs  eitraeted  sixty  tbonsand  crowns  with  which  to  pay  his  debts.  All 
these  oonsiderations  led  to  the  construction  of  the  Font^Neuf  being 
entered  upon  in  the  last  year  of  Henri  IIL's  reign. 

The  woiks  were  beeun  in  1578,  and  a  month  after  the  first  piles  had 
bien  driven  in,  Henn  III.  proceeded  in  his  state  barge  with  the  two 
ffmemf  Cayenne  of  Medicis  and  Louise  de  Vaudemont,  to  lay  the  first 
stona  It  haTOened  to  be  the  same  day  that  the  rile  favourites,  Quoins 
aai  Maug^ron,  had  been  committed  to  the  earth,  and  the  ignoble  monaroh 
ms  80  overwhelmed  with  grief  that  the  people  said  the  bridge  should  be 
called  that  of  tears.  The  &og  never  saw  the  work  completed ;  he  passed 
oter  it  with  his  court,  on  his  way  to  his  dear  convent  of  Aucustins,  by  a 
temporary  plank  causeway,  but  soon  afterwards  the  triumphant  League 
niflwl  its  barricades,  and  the  monarch  had  to  decamp.  It  was  during  the 
ssBpeoaon  of  the  works  that  a  colony  of  Irish,  who  claimed  an  asylum 
OB  pretence  of  expatriation  from  religious  persecution,  established  them* 
lelves  within  the  vacated  buildings.  Under  pretence  of  revenging  them« 
Mlves  and  their  cause  upon  the  Huguenots,  ttiey  caught  those  who  passed 
Qfier  the  dangerous  causeway  by  the  foot,  and  dragging  them  down,  they 
aardered  and  8tri[^d  them,  and  then  threw  their  bodies  into  the  river. 
It  is  said  that  they  were  not  at  all  particular  as  to  what  sect  their  victims 
Um^ed  to.  It  was  sufficient  if  they  were  supposed  to  be  Huguenots. 
These  malpractices  were  actuaUy  tolerated  for  four  long  years  before  the 
Iziih  were  embarked  in  boats  and  sent  down  the  cvarent-'^sehasseZf  as 
D'Aubign^  quaintly  describes  it. 

In  1^8,  Henri  IV.,  baring  made  peace  with  the  Spaniards,  set  to  work 
vidi  the  completion  of  the  bridge,  and  on  Friday,  the  20th  of  June,  he 
us  able  to  open  it  with  all  due  ceremony.  He  was  told  that  it  was 
^gerous,  and  that  many  had  been  killed  in  attempting  to  cross.  "  But 
not  one  of  them  was  a  kmg,"  was  Henri's  ready  answer.  He  also  con- 
ceited the  idea  of  creating  the  Place  Dauphin^  by  uniting  the  extremity 
of  the  island,  where  the  Tempbrs  had  been  burnt,  and  where  still  more 
lately  his  own  favourites,  Villemot  and  Fontaines,  had  fallen  in  single 
ttttbat  (they  only  exchanged  three  passes,  and  each  was  wounded  in  the 
Bsek,  in  the  bieast,  and  in  the  side ;  Fontaines  fell  back,  Villemot  on  his 
^),  with  the  bridge.  The  buildings  for  the  goldsmiths  (Quai  des 
Oifevres)  were  begun  shortly  af^rwarda.  Scarcely  had  the  bridge  been 
opened  than  it  became  the  centre  of  Parisian  life — a  walk  for  the  idle,  a 
^ar  for  petty  traders,  the  Parnassus  of  all  the  Apollos,  open-air  poeta 
tod  vocalists,  and  still  more  particularly  the  haunt  of  thieves.  This  class 
^  persons  seem  to  have  a  predilection  for  bridges;  only  a  year  or  two 
>goa  nest  of  thieves  was  discovered  under  the  arches  of  the  Pont  d'Arcole : 
wy  were  known  as  the  '*  Hirondelles  du  Pont  d'Arcole.  In  the  time 
of  Henri  IV.  they  were  spoken  of  as  wolves  springing  with  a  bound  upon 
^  Pont-Nenf.  These  ruffians  were  regularly  organised^  and  held  a 
court  in  boats  iq»on  the  river  below,  and  whence  they  committed  the  con- 
'^ned  to  the  waters  after  execution.    As  judicial  executions^  hanging, 
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and  decapitation,  were  performed  at  the  same  time  at  both  extremities  of 
the  bridge,  its  antecedents  were,  it  will  be  acknowledge  sufficiently 
lugubrious.  Henri  IV.  himself  was  once  seized  by  the  mantle  bj  a  mad- 
man when  passing  over  the  bridge,  armed  with  a  naked  dagger,  and  he 
only  owed  his  life  to  the  promptitude  of  hb  attendants.  In  1617  the 
Marechal  d'Ancre  had  scaffolds,  destined  for  those  who  rose  in  insurrec- 
tion against  him,  raised  on  the  bridge  itself.  A  few  years  later  and  his 
own  body  was  disinterred  (he  was  murdered  on  the  drawbridge  of  the 
Louvre),  taken  away  and  gibeted  upon  one  of  his  own  scaffolds,  and  thea 
torn  to  pieces  by  an  infuriate  mob.  This  horrible  scene  was  enacted  close 
to  the  equestrian  statue  of  the  king,  which  had  only  recently  been  raised 
upon  its  pedestal.  This  monument  was  inaugurated  August  23,  1614. 
A  hundred  stories  have  been  related  regarding  this  statue,  and  the  real 
facts  of  the  case  were  not  known  till,  upon  its  destruction  on  the  12th  of 
August,  1792,  a  record  was  found  under  one  of  its  feet.  It  was  founded 
by  Jean  de  Bologne  and  his  successor,  Peter  Tacca,  at  Florence,  shipped 
at  Leghorn,  wrecked  off  Sardinia,  recovered  by  the  Genoese,  and  ulti- 
mately taken  up  the  Seine  in  a  flat  boat.  Louis  XIII.  had  laid  the  first 
stone  a  month  previously  to  its  arrival.  The  pedestal,  with  its  four 
slaves,  bas-reliefs,  and  inscriptions,  was  completed  by  Richelieu.  Although 
this  statue  became  the  people's  idol,  it  was  also  so  profiemed  by  the  public, 
that  in  1662  it  became  necessary  to  rail  it  in.  But  even  this  was  not  re- 
spected. Two  young  noblemen,  for  example,  got  up  upon  the  horse's 
neck  by  means  of  the  reins  to  see  Gaston  d'Orl^ans,  who,  with  a  few  other 
wild  fellows,  had  gone  out  to  play  at  thieves.  This  was  one  of  the 
fashionable  amusements  of  the  day.  The  archers  having  arrived,  the  two 
riders  were  the  first  persons  captured.  De  Rieuz  had  indeed  seriously 
hurt  himself  in  his  attempt  to  get  down  quickly,  and  they  were  taken  oflf 
to  the  ChlLtelet.  These  sprigs  of  nobility,  who  took  so  much  pride  ia 
relieving  the  public  of  their  mantles,  were  called  *^  tire-laines,"  or  wool- 
drawers,  and  they  were  seconded  and  applauded  by  the  fair  sex,  who  also 
favoured  the  bridge  at  these  early  times  \^  ith  their  presence,  and  who  were 
known  by  the  name  of  **  Infantes  du  roi  de  cuivre." 

From  all  times,  when  the  police  have  organised  a  battue  against  those 
who  so  much  endangered  the  public  health,  they  nowhere  effected  so 
man^  captures  as  on  the  Pont-Neuf.     That  bridge  was  at  once  their 
patnmony  and  their  domain.     One  day,  M.  du  Harlay,  first  president, 
saluted  one  of  the  fair  and  frail  ones  with  a  profound  bow.    A  friend  ex- 
pressed his  surprise.   *'  She  is  here,"  observed  the  president,  *'  in  her  own 
domun ;  to  every  lord  let  honour  be  paid."  There  was  a  proverb  attached 
to  the  Pont-Neuf,  to  the  effect  that  whosoever  passed  it  would  meet  an 
infanta,  a  monk,  and  a  white  horse.  Two  ladies  were  crossing  the  bridge  ; 
first  a  monk  went  by,  and  then  a  white  horse. 
"  By  my  faith !"  said  one,  **  the  proverb  is  true." 
"  Not  so,"  replied  the  other ;  "  where  is  the  infismta?" 
"  Oh  !**  rejoined  the  first,  "  you  and  I  need  not  go  fieur  to  find  her." 
Poets  and  beggars,  quacks  and  ballad-singers,  were  the  assiduous  at- 
tendants on  the  king  of  bronze  in  the  daytime.    St.  Amanthas  depicted 
the  first  in  his  <'  Gazette  du  Pont-Neuf"  and  his  <'  Po^te  Crott^."  Every 
recess  of  the  bridge  had  its  dealer  in  gazettes  and  newspapers,  replete 
with  scandals  or  calumnies.    Caricatures  of  all  kinds  also  met  with  a 
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leadv  sale*  PoetSy  ballad-smgen^  and  newimongen  were  all  alike 
fibenoos: 

Les  rares  ehansons  da  Pont-Neiify 
Epoasent  les  rares  libeUes. 

Sometimes  even  aaihors  came  ihere  to  sell  thdr  books  to  paiserg-bj. 
Maitre  Gdllaume,  the  penaoned  buffoon  of  Henri  IV.  ana  of  Lome 
Xm^  and  ^]a  folle  Malhnrtne,"  who  alao  sometimes  sat  at  the  rojal 
taUe^  gained  their  first  publicity  on  the  Pont*Neaf,  where  the  latter  was 
dressed  as  a  '*  virago,"  in  its  orinnal  sense,  that  is,  armed  oap-a-pi4.  The 
Pont-I^eaf  was  thus  not  only  tae  most  gigantic  and  the  mtfst  vaiied  of 
open-air  qwctades,  but  it  was  also  the  most  imniense  ^^  Cabinet  de 
leetare" 

There  was  a  monument  of  some  celebrity  connected  with  the  Pont- 
Nenf  in  olden  times,  and  that  was  the  hydraulic  fountain,  astronomical 
dock,  and  water-worics,  called  the  Samaritaine.  It  was  almost  as  old  as 
the  l»ridge  itseli^  and  its  fortunes  were  almost  as  Tarious.  This  fountain 
supplied  the  Louvre  and  adjacent  huildines.  A  little  man  in  bronze, 
moved  hj  water-power,  played  a  tune  on  bells,  but  as  the  libellists  sent 
fbirth  thw  songs  and  pasquinades  in  his  name,  he  was  ultimately  sup* 
presseu* 

La  Fronde  was,  so  to  say,  inaugurated,  and  armed  on  the  Poot-Nen£ 

Its  most  animated  and  striking  scenes  were  also  enacted  there.     It  could 

scaroelj  hare  been  otherwise;  the  parliamentary  party  congregated  at 

the  '^palais^  on  the  island,  the  opposition  was  separated  by  the  bridges. 

Host  persons  of  note,  ecclenastica],  parliamentarian,  counsellors,  and 

odievs  who  were  not  of  the  court  or  the  nobility,  dwelt  at  that  time 

around  the  Palais  or  Notre  Dame.    The  arrest  of  M.  Broussel,  counsellor 

of  parliament,  was  the  first  signal  of  disorders  which  cumulated  on  the 

Pont-Neuf.     The  people  and  the  Swiss  Guard  came  to  blows,  and  the 

first  barricades  were  raised.     The  Chancellor  Seguier  and  the  Grand 

Maftre  Dl  de  THdnital  were  among  the  ill-treated.    M.  de  la  Meilleraie 

bended  the  party  of  order,  but  with  little  effect.  Some  were  even  slain  on 

the  hridge,  amone  others  Sanson,  the  geographer.    As  to  Mazarin,  he 

never  yentnred  there ;  had  he  done  so,  the  gibbeting  of  the  Marquis 

d'Ancre  would  have  been  a  trifle  to  it.     Ladies  even,  if  supposed  to  be 

Maarines,  as  in  the  instance  of  Mesdames  lyOmano,  De  Chatillon,  and 

De  Bonelle,  were  robbed  and  nearly  being  cast  into  the  rirer.     Their 

eoaehmen  and  attendants  were  also  castigated  without  mercy.     <<  The 

population  of  the  noble  bridge,"  M.  Foumier  reiAarks,  "  remained  true 

to  itself.    Up  to  that  time  people  had  been  robbed  there  and  assassinated 

as  a  matter  of  necessityi  now  they  robbed  and  killed  there  as  a  privilege 

of  dril  war.    There  was  progress  in  this.*'    Some  of  these  *^  frondeun^ 

in  rags  were,  however,  made  examples  oi,  and  were  gibetted  at  the  end 

of  the  hrid^.    It  was  arranged,  in  order  to  distinguish  parties,  that  the 

anti-Maiarins  should  wear  a  bit  of  straw  in  thdr  hats  or  nead-dress;  the 

oonsequenee  was,  that  not  a  thief  or  a  robber  but  carried  on  his  avoca* 

turns  with  impunity,  and  made  of  the  emblem  a  brevet  right  for  plunder. 

The  motley  populimon  of  the  Pont*Neuf  was  still  further  augmented  at 

this  time  hy  crowds  of  beggars  starving  in  rags,  and  who,  in  the  mis^ 

brought  about  by  dril  war,  were  disputing  with  one  another  the  posses- 

rion  often  of  a  bit  of  carrion.    Quacks,  dentists,  newsmongers,  poets,  and 
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liaaifl,  bad «ttded(  OnnxsmA  cbmob  notfAen  nmrdfraad  robUvy  wanr 
in  the  ascendant. 

When  the  Fronde  had  ab  last:  g<Nweb)Ftit^woiiUi  have  been  supposed 
that  the  old  trade  of  libellers  and  scandal^mongen  .would  have  been  re- 
▼ivied  with. othecsy  ,bnt  it  was  not  so.  Louia (XIV.  waa thee oa» the  tllMiM^ 
and/  be  tolerated  neither  xidioalamorKoaliuiiim  No  aoonarwaa  ai  maUcbos 
teodeocy.  difooverediiat  poet  or  basd^  tfaamhefaod' his  meBohaadise.  were 
seuedatonoet  St^,AiBnat  Tentoied  1lpon;ai89Dg^die1h■DdkLof  wfaioh^ 
woBi^'Laire  Ian  lane*''  The  uafostunatefpDeti  expiated: has  satire,  by  a 
cruel  death.*  He  was.  killed  with  Uows:  of  sticks*  oa.ther  bridge  itself. 
ThistStw  Amani.wseik«ialFfelb¥^.oneH)f  the  mestissnowBttd .poets  of  the 
Pont-Neuf,  and  a  great  frequenter  of  the  cabarets  close  by.  At  faliiid^ 
Savoyard)  immortansed  by  BoileBH,  waa.aieo  hisrOQDteinpararyk.  Still 
iiiOBe.distingiiiahed'wastheibaid.known  as  '^le  Coeh«r4er\^rtftaineat^  sa 
oall6d  becausahevhad  for  sonaa«tiiiie' driven;  the. eamage-ofwiuiagistrate' 
o£.  that  namoi  HiB<  had  taken >  hie  plaoe  neac  the»  SamarttiBne,  asu).  like- 
his^oompeers^  ha  demed/his  chief  resauxces  Aom  ^olelol  ditties^  reeovdmg: 
the  last  dying  speeahea  esad  toonfessioiist  of<  those,  who  ^saSend'  almest  daily* 
thft last  peoakv  of  the kwai thefoot  of  therbnilgeu  When  there  was 
not  sufficient  hanging  or  breaking  on  the  wheel  going  on,  whenby  tO' 
gfunvaJivelihood,  these  barda  of  the^bridge  had  reoootse'to  pastorals  and 
evsato«antioles. 

Butt  whUsi.Le.  Grand  Moaaiqiier  was  so  saooessfuh  iin  potting  dowa 
satiiefhe  was  noteqaally  soaa  extingvishiag:  oBimei  The  Fo8it*Neu£ 
remained^the  seencof  roUbery  by  day  and  o£  nwrdar  bytnig^  Jeaa le 
Brutal,  a  sigiiifieant  naaM^i—was  .  ameeg*  the  ntost^reaowoedtof  these, 
haadks*  Mag^oa^.a ipoet  and:  friend  of  Moli^,  waa  femd  atstswiwtsdi 
oa:th»  btidg^  The  Bto>a  de  Liv^et-wBS.attaeked  between  the  Sifluui* 
tane:  and  the^  equestrianistatue,  itod  after  .wounding,  two  of;  his  antagonisto^ 
he.  was  himself  slain.  It  is  said  that:  there  was  no  less  than  tead^Nisaad 
soadasskis  in  Fisria  at  that  tinae  (about  166S).  The3riiahafaked.  ohieigr 
the  Quartier  Latin,  whence  they  oame  down  to  dobuaineaain  the  Boat* 
N^u£>  They  even  attaaked  people  in.  the.  open  day^  as  in  the  instanced 
the* engraver  PapiUon,  who)  defended.' hioMelf  sa  viflomusly- aai  to  hara 
attained. a. reluge:  ia  Saint  S^verin*  There  were:  idsa.  another  olass^ of 
rasaalai .  designated  aa.f''nD6oleaf%"  and  wham  Mi  Fonmiar  defines^  as 
^'hkekguar^  who  fOumaUted  .thai  trade  of >  bullies lond  thai  of  dsaltes-in 
hmna  flesh^for  Il»>labg's  benefit** — ia^  other  words^  lieenaed  reeniitaoa 
and*oppreBsaia.  The  ^^raeolean^'  frequented  theiQuai>de  la.Fenaill^ 
wheie^Mn .  Henrt  IL's  timey  the.  English,  had  establishedi  themselves  >  for 
tha«sale  of;,  those  pomps*  andivauttiat  of  the  BomishGhvreh  which  had 
beaaudone  aw^^  with<.in(  their* own  coaatnr»  It.beeame  afterwards  » 
baaaai^  for  ironaMmgery^  thea  a.  bi"d  and  taea  a  floiwer  marketf-aad  haa 
gQaetbaek.now.totfaiidBi.  Heee'the;<<  racoleurs"  reenated  soidieiB  forthe 
^gy^X' S^'™0CkD*'^'*^iMBT  passible^  bat-by  vielenoe  when,  persaasba 
fialed.  The  heosa»»  to  •  which  these'  oapttuea^ were  oonsigaed  wereioallsd 
"faars^'.'  oroveas...  Theser were,  said itebe<twettty»eigfas .of itheae/foaii,^ 
aad/thiey  not  osdy  -  contiined  involtataayf  reeraita  f6&  the  geaad»  am^^ 
but>abo  woman/aad  nhaldrenidastiaedi  to  beiariddni  Amariaa.  Thedw 
resp«  Administy  t.  iL  pp.  800  aod  801,  is  quoted  foe  this  latter  fsot* 
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'iMofenn^'  b0i»  a  flaf  cm  tl»  Pbot^Ned;  widi  ite'  imonpttoa 

lApremiar^  fui  xoifiil.im'SoUai  heueov 

Oh»  orthMr  Iteden  was  TKooty  a  spadissin  by  professioa,  and  when  he 
(fied  ttiegr^oonreyed  his  body  into  a  neighbottriag  church,  and  aftdr  march* 
ii^-tbree  times  round'  it,  stn^og  the  well-known  **  Marlboroagh/'  as  a 
Tkf  PTDfondis,  they  left  it  there ! 

Instead  of  improving  with  time  the  character  of  the  unfortanate 
Pbnt-Neof  got:  worse  and  worse*  In  1700,  the  robbers  were  so  aadactons 
tfaKt'tbey  attseked  the  mail  from  Tours  on  the  bridge  and' cleared  it  out 
with  impunity.  If  a  man  had  stabbed  another  in  his  house,  he  made  his 
servant-mud  carry  the  defunet  to  the  bridge,  and  having  thrown  the 
body -in  the  river^  would  send  the  maid  afberHt,  so  that  no  tales  might  be 
told.  The  renowned  band  of  Cartouche  took  possession  of  the  Pont-Neuf 
in  1720.  If  became  impossible  to  pass  it  at'  that  epoch,  as  it  was  in 
olden  times  with  regard  to  the  Pont-au-Change,  by  night;  Cartouche 
and  his  bandits  had  it,  indeed^  all  their  own  way,  both  by  day  and  by 
iBg^t.^  Granval  relates.: 

Sli  n»  faisott  en  tout  viagt  vols  aar  le  Pont^eaf, 
Gartoaiihe»  poar  sa  part,  en  rapportoit  dix-neuf. 

nkyrFoBtiNenfsaw  l^a  gioryof  Cartouche  to  the  eiML  It  seems,:  indeed, 
arif,  Iflce  Jo^Sheppard  inthb  country,  the  bandilowedfais<Tepntation 
fap-olevwfuees  and*  andaoity  as  much  to  the  halo -shed  around  his  wild 
caner  bv  the  pen  of  genius  as  to  any  really  great  originality,  of  action. 
Cartouche  was  thus  described  by  a  contemporary  : 

n  n'est  grand  ni  petit,  fils  de  bonne  maison* 
IVottin,  qui  sur  lui  n'ait  en  poche  une  chanaoa. 
Son  nom  vole  a  Tentour  de  la  Samaritaine. 

Ifns' war  written,  however,  afier  he*  was  broken  on  the  wheel. 

In- 1742  anotherbund,  called  by  the  prepossessing  name  of  «  Assom- 
meow."  tookpaesessbtt  of  the  Pont-Neuf.  Their  mode  of  proceeding  is 
described  in  their  name.  Th^  finished  off  at  night  with  desperate  and 
lOToltii^  murders,  the  scenes  enaeted  by  bullies  in  their  duels,  soldiers 
in.  their  fights,  lackeys  in  their  combats,  the  whole  of  the  long  day.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  air  of  the  bridge  inspired  a  sanguinary  avdour.  AgalUat 
of  the  day,  Cyranode  Bergerac,  could  not  pass  over  the  bridge  without 
sticking  the  monkey  of  Brioche,  one  of  the  few  ezfaibiioisof  the  time. 
There  is  extant  a  very  old  pieoe,  called  "  Combat  de  Cyrano  de  Bergerac 
avec  le  singe  de  Brioche  an  bout  du  Pont-Neuf.^' 

The  quacks  came  to  the  relief  of  this  lognbrious  state  of  tilings. 
Among  the  most  distinguished  were  the  splendid  Mender  and  his  valet 
Tabarin,  renowned  for  the  changes  he  could  run  upon  his  hat;  Desi- 
derio-Descombes,  sumamed  <<le  chariatan,"  from  his  scarlet  mantie 
(seatlatano),  a  name  which  has  become  inoorpefated  with  most  of  the 
knp^nagee  of  Bwope;  the  famous  Hieronimo  de  Ferraate,  sumamed 
L*OrfietaD,  from. his  native  city;  Barry,  the  illustrious vopeiator ;  and  a 
giant,  who  made  cononrrenee  with  Molaim  lumselC.  Tabariur  naade  a 
fertnne  on  the^Poat^Neuf^  bought  an  estate,  and  was  kaUedby  the  neigli* 
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bouring  gentrj,  who  dbliked  having  such  a  character  amongst  them. 
Lyonnais,  who  began  as  dog-dipper  on  the  Pont-Neuf,  became  master 
of  the  royal  hounds.  He  also  bouffht  an  estate.  The  dentist  Thomas 
enjoyed  a  great  repute  on  the  Pont«Meuf  between  1711  and  1783.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  who  did  not  draw  teeth ;  he  '^  picked  them  up  as  we 
do  flowers."  The  poet  Sibus,  when  nearly  stanring,  consented  for  half 
a  franc  to  have  two  teeth  drawn,  and  then  to  declare  that  he  had  felt  no 
pain.  Thomas  had  for  rivals  Cormier  and  Carmeline,  but  he  surpassed 
both.  Nothinljg  could  exceed  the  splendour  of  his  burlesque  attire  and 
accompaniments,  scarlet  cloak  with  Turkish  emblems,  lofty  silver  head- 
dress surmounted  by  a  cock,  coUars  of  teeth  and  jaws,  a  sword  six  feet  in 
length,  a  drummer,  a  trumpeter,  and  a  flag-bearer,  and  by  his  sides  a 
tisanier  and  a  confectioner — so  that  he  could  eat  and  drink  when  he  felt 
so  inclined. 

There  were  other  specialities  attached  to  the  Pont-Neuf,  or  what,  in 
feet,  constituted  its  accessories.  Such  were  the  Gaf6  Pamasse  and  the 
Cafe  Conti  at  the  two  ends  of  the  bridge,  and  which,  up  to  the  time  of 
the  Revolution,  were  frequented  by  the  literary  men  of  the  day.  Such, 
also,  was  *'  le  Petit  Dunkerque,"  founded  by  a  native  of  that  town  for  the 
sale  of  Englbh  goods,  and  which  for  many  years  enjoyed  a  first-rate 
reputation ;  goldsmiths,  eunsmiths,  and  dealers  in  almanacks  abounded 
all  round.  Upon  the  bndge  itself,  itinerant  dealers  trafficked  in  para- 
sols, dogs,  drapery,  flowers,  melons,  oranges,  and  a  thousand  other  things. 
The  <^  bouquetieres"  of  the  Pont-Neuf  attained  great  reputation  and 
even  honours,  one  of  them,  Madame  Billette,  became  *<bouquetito 
du  roi." 

The  most  magnificent  "  reposoir"  (the  name  of  an  open-air  altar,  at 
which  a  religious  procession  stops),  in  all  Paris  was  raised  on  the  Place 
Dauphine.  Its  magnificence  was  mainly  due  to  the  fact  of  the  orf^vres 
livinff  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  it  was  also  a  place  for  young  painters 
to  exhibit  their  works,  and  it  became  thus,  in  progress  of  time,  an  annual 
public  exhibition  of  fine  arts,  and  continued  to  be  so  till  the  Revolution, 
which  established  equality  in  art  as  in  law,  and  opened  the  Louvre  to  all 
artists  whatsoever,  whether  acknowledged  by  the  Academy  or  not. 

However  unpopular  the  mistresses  of  Louis  XV.  might  have  been,  it 
was  only  indirectly  that  they  could  be  alluded  to  by  the  bards  of  the 
Pont-Neu£  Fran9ois  Poisson,  fether  of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  had 
been  a  fermer,  and  had  mills  on  his  property.  The  fevourite  was  in  con- 
sequence pasquinaded  as  La  Meuniere : 

L'aatre  jour,  me  promenant 

Par  devant  demiere, 

Je  vis  un  objet  charinant 
Par  demiere,  et  par  devant, 

C'etoit  la  Meuniire 

Da  moulin  a  vent. 

The  pretty  Jeanne  Vauberrier — ^the  pretty  little  angel,  as  she  was  after- 
wards called— before  becoming  Countess  du  Barry,  was  well  known  to  the 
frequenters  of  the  Pont-Neuf.  She  had  once  carried  about  small  objects 
for  sale  upon  the  same  bridge  where  she  was  chanted  as  '^  La  Bourbon- 
natse,''  from  an  old  song  which  bore  reference  to  the  fortunes  of  one  of 
the  in&ntas  of  the  horse  of  bronze,  called  la  Boullonaise,  and  hence  by 
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m  ready  trmnsfinrmationy  la  Bonibonnaife,  a  fong  which  oinmlatod  through 
etery  Tillage  in  France.  When  finally  exiled  to  the  abbey  of  Pont-aux- 
Danaesy  a  cdrioos  epigram  appeared^  having  reference  to  her  mother,  who 
was  oook  near  the  Pont-aox-Chonx,  and  to  her  own  fortunei  in  connexion 
with  bridges: 

Les  jponta  on  fait  ^poqne  dans  ma  vie, 

Dit  r  Aoge  en  plenrs,  dans  sa  cettole  en  Brie ; 

Fille  d^m  moine  et  de  Muion  Gironx, 

J'ai  pris  naissanoe  an  Sein  dn  Pont-anx-Choox. 

A  peme  a  Ini  rauidre  de  mes  efaannes 

Qoe  le  Pont-Neof  vit  mes  pieim^res  annes. 

An  Pont-au-Cliange  a  loisir  je  fStois 

Le  tien,  le  quart,  soit  noble,  aoit  bourgeois. 

L'art  libertin  de  raJlumer  les  flammes, 

Au  Pont-Biml  me  mil  le  sceptre  en  main. 

Un  si  baut  fait  me  loee  au  Pont-aux-Bames, 

Ou  j'ai  bien  peur  de  finir  mon  destin. 

The  fiict  was  that  the  people  despised  Madame  du  Barry  all  the  more 
because  she  had  been  one  of  themselYes. 

Under  Louis  XV.  the  Pont-Neuf  was  thoronghly  repaired.  The 
parapets  were  reconstructed,  pavilions  erected  in  the  recesses,  die  seats 
lowered,  the  Samaritaine,  which  had  been  rebuilt  in  the  lame  of  Louis 
XrV.,  was  consolidated,  and  its  figures  gilded,  to  the  great  satisfiEiction 
of  the  people,  for  whom  Napoleon  once  gilded  the  dome  of  the  Inyalides, 
as  a  last  and  successful  resource.  It  was  even  projected  to  fill  up  the 
leeser  arm  of  the  Seine  and  to  make  a  **  continent*'  of  the  dty.  As  to 
the  "  parilions,''  small  traders  soon  got  possession  of  them,  and  there 
was  no  possibility  of  getting  rid  of  them.  They  were  protected  by  two 
goard-houses,  one  on  the  Terre-plain,  another  at  the  head  of  the  Quai 
dea  Qrfevres.  Some  of  them  were  used  for  frying  fish,  pancakes^  and 
other  rile  comestibles,  an  abuse  which  Barthllemy  denounced  to  the 
police  in  1836 : 

Poorquoi  oes  frituriers,  dout  la  noire  cuisine 
Empeste  le  Pcmt-Neuf  et  la  Place  Dauphine  ? 

Another  poet,  less  fortunate— Gilbert — slept  three  nights  near  the 
guard-house  of  Henri  IV.  after  suppine  upon  two  liards  of  pancakes. 
Sterne  is  said  to  hate  stopped  in  one  of  his  meditative  moods  to  contem- 
plate the  equestrian  statue,  when,  perceiving  a  crowd  gathering,  *^  What 
are  yon  domg  looking  at  me  thus  ?'*  he  inquired.  '*  Do  as  I  do,"  and 
gome  down  upon  bis  knees,  the  crowd  did  the  same.* 

The  old  bridge  had  not  changed  its  appearance  in  the  time  of  Louis 
XVI.  There  was  always  the  same  movement,  the  same  life  and  ac* 
tirity.  The  "  Petit  Dunkerque"  was  especially  at  the  apogee  of  its  fame. 
Chevalier  had  also  founded  his  celebrated  establishment  as  optician  on 
the  Quai  des  Lunettes,  as  the  old  Quai  de  THorloge  was  called  after  the 
optieians  had  congregated  around  their  chief— one,  as  usual,  adopting 
his  name.  In  1774,  an  Englishman,  who  had  a  keen  scent  of  Fterisiaa 
sceptirism,  laid  a  bet  that  he  would  not  sell  a  bag  of  crowns,  worth 
twelve  hundred  firancs,  at  twenty-four  sous  each,  in  two  hours.    He 

*lC«BKHresHistoriquessur]aviedeSnard.    Par  Garat,  1820,  t  il  p.  148. 
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only  sold  tfane,  tiid.UiO0em«re  to?aii:old  wauMD^^whoydOmr  ^cnAlly 
esamijiiiig  the  .proffned  .coin,  threw  down  nz  twenty^fonr  §mu  praeeg, 
juod  took,  three.  €iovni8  of  OK  lims  eadi  ia<exeiHtiige,  eukiniiBg,  ^'JIa 
fbi ! .jeaae  aMque !*'  This  on  the rAnthority  of  >MeiQier,  " (FaUeeu  de 
Paris,"  t.  i.  pp.  150,  151.  There  was  also  a  curious  history  attachcdtto -a 
parrot  of  the  Quai  des  Orf&vres.  A  lady  of  fftshion  had  a  great  passion 
for  heasts  and  birdsyAndshe^fkartieularly  envied  Astlej's  isonkey  and  the 
parrot  of  the  Pont-Neuf.  Agentknan  anxious  to  please  her,  obtamed 
possession  of  the-porot  «t  a  large  snsrifice  of  money,  aad  of  a  monkey 
which  was  the  very  counte^rt<ef  Astley's.  Betuming  in  triumph  to 
the  lady,  the  monkey,  who  had  been  in  the  possession  of «  cook,  was  no 
sooner  introduced  to  the  parrot  than  with  one  jump  he  killed  i1^  and  as 
quickly  beffan  to  pluck  off  its  feathers  for  the  spit.  The  gentleman 
struck  at  the  monkey  in  a  passion,  upset  an  invaluable  set  of  old  china, 
and  killed  the  quadruped  Needless  to  say  that  his  suit. after  that  did 
not  prosper. 

The  Revolution  began,  like  most  other  things,  upon  the  Pont*Neiif. 
The  heart  was  diseased  before  the  limbs  suBered.  TheiPlace  Dauphine 
was  the  original  forum  of  the  Basoche.  In  1787,  the  acclamations  that 
were  due  to  the  kio^^were  no  longer  given,  but  to  tbe  statue  of  Henri  IV. 
This  was  as  ta  kind  of  ironical  comparison  between  the  living  and  the  dead 
monarchs.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  himself  was  obliged  to  get  out  of  hia 
carriage  and  do  homage  to  the  statue.  The  guard-house  was  captuied 
and  burnt  down  to  the  ground.  The  sold ieir  having  retaken  the  place, 
the  mob  returned  to  the  charge  and  destroyed  all  the  other  guard-houses; 
and  shortly  afterwards  the  minister  Calonne  was  burnt  in  e£Bgy  on  the 
Place  Dauphine,  the  French  and  Swiss  Guards  looking  on  as  simple 
spectators.  The  year  following^  it  was  M.  de  Brienne's  turn,  and  they 
served  bim  in  the  same  way.  %ut  this  time  tbe  armed  force  interfereiiy 
and  several  persons  were  killed  and  wounded.  This  only  served  to 
increase  the  fury  of  the  mob ;  the  Revolution  had  in  reality  oommenced| 
and,  after  the  capture  of  the  Bastille,  four  guns  were  placed  on  the  Terre- 
plain  of  the  Pont*l?ettf,  always  loaded,  and  always  ready  to  call  the  people 
together  by  theirterrible  voice,  which  was  heard  all  overParis.  The  effect 
may  be  imagined  of  a  summons  so  sounded  .upon  the  more  timid  and 
peaee&l  portion  of  the  population !  It  was  from  the  Place  Dauphine 
and  tbe  PonttNsuf  tiiat  the  mob  started  on  its  way  to  Versailles  on  the 
5th  of  October,  to. make  prisoners  of  *'  le  boulanger  and  laboulaogeie.'' 
The  cannon  of  .the  Pont-Neuf  announced  to  all  Paris  the  fljgbt  of  .the 
Royal  Family  to  Vaiennes,  on  the  21st  of  June,  1791.  On  the.22nd.of 
July,  1792,  amphitheatres  were  raised. on  the  Pont-Neuf  to  enrol  volun- 
teers for  the  patriot  army.  The  proceedings  were  carried  on  amidst 
burlesque  .perlbrmanees,  and  the  terrible  Carmagnole,  and  the  Ca  Ira» 
shoated  rather  than  chanted.  "La  Itfuse  sans  Culotte"  had  at  once  its 
oxijgin  and  its  apogee  on  the  Pont-Neuf.  The  Jdarseillaise.aione  vras  of 
provifitial  i origin;  but  it  first  made  itself  heard  on  the  bri(^ge,  when  the 
aoiziliaries.of  the  Reign  of  Terror  halted  thei^on  their  arrival,  the  30th 
of  July,  1792.  The  IjOth  of  August  was  announced  from. the  bridge  as 
early  as«a;quaxler^pasttone.of  the  .morning,  by  its.guns.  The.next  day 
all  the  statuesy  excepting  that  of  Henri  IV.,  were  overthrown.  The  last 
was,theonly foneithatiobtained  ^anty^foarhours'  respite.    The  jnQb«ex- 
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pected  to  find  a  treasure  within  the  hronse,  but  were  justly  disappointed. 
The  **  Christ*'  of  the  Samaritaine  experienced  the  same  fate,  and  the 
boildhig  itself  soon  followed.  It  was  succeeded  by  the  CafiS  Paris^  with 
hmging  gardens  after  the  Babylonian  fashion.  The  club  of  the  Cor- 
deliera  held  its  sittings  in  iiie  RueDauf^hioe,  sa9mk>hB  called  Thionville, 
and  it  took  the  lead  in  those  massacres  of  September,  which  left  a  con- 
tiniioas  streamiof  blood  onjAeiFont-Neuf.  TTOiguas.on  the  Terre-plain 
did  not  announce  the  execution  of  royalty,  but  they  proclaimed  the  mas- 
sacres of  September  ;iaiid,-Wth  ^  impanibility  of  destiny,  they  an- 
noonoed  on  the  31st  of  May,  1793,  .the  fall  of  ,the.Girondins  and  the 
triumph  of  the  Montague.  Marat,  who  had 'imagined  the  fabrication  of 
ogfat  thousand  daggers  wherewith  to  arm  the  women,  having  fallen  by 
the  only  one  that  was  purchased,  and  that  by  Charlotte  Corday,  his  body 
was  panded  in  a  state  of  semi-nudity,  the  wound  still  open,  over  the  Pont- 
Neo£  The  same  fatal  bridgesMr  idl  those  carts  pass  over  it  which  bore 
their  sad  victims  from  the  Conciergerie  to  the  scaffold  on  the  Place  de  la 
Rerolution.  The  very  exceotiopeis  ^rtiodtfcwcd*  when  they  passed  over  the 
same  road  afterwards.  Strangers  visiting  Paris  go,  as  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity rather  than  of  taste,  to  the  Morgue ;  and  g^ad  to  inhale  a  breath  of 
frtth  air,  after  such  a  ghastly  sight,  they  turn  mechanically  from  thence 
on  to  the  open  space  of  the  Pont-Neuf.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that 
£eaifttl.tho«ghta«hioiild'attaiiah*a:time>ol|lrade  upoDithei^^  bridge 
poaitivaly  coaaeerated  by  blood  ;  ariver,  below,  the  peipetual  veceptade  of 
death  in  .all  its  most  ludeons  forms  ?  No  wonder,  then,. that  the  tenriUe 
Fouquier-TinviUe,  returning  from  the  revolutinary  tribunal,  should  have 
cue  day  fsinted  on  the  same  bridge.  He  fiemcied  that  the  phantoms  .a£ 
the  dead  were  pursuing  him,  and  that  the  river  was  actually  flowing  with 
bkwd!  Napoleon  Bonaparte  first  tried  his  skilful  hand  against  the  Revo- 
hition  from  the  Pont-'Neuf  on  the  13th  of  Vendemaire;  the  triumph^if 
Ae  Convention  was  assured  by  his  inflexibility,  aud  from  that  day  benoe- 
foorth  the  Bevohitian  oeased  upon  the  hri^e.  The  statute  of  Henri  IV. 
was  BOt,  however,  replaced  lill  Uie  restoration  of  the  Bouriwns.  Nap^^eon 
had  other  fidngs  to*tfaiak  of  daring  the  Hundred  Days- than  to  remove  it, 
aad  ilie  present  ^empecor  has  wisely  deemed  it  best  to  let  it  remain*  wbete 
■  ■       The  -^       *'    '  -       -     .        - 


it  is.  3iie  Pent-Nenf  .was,  strange  to  say,  theseeae  of  no  fatal  combats 
ia  July,  1830,  mar  inJune,  1848;  but  its  life  is.gone,  ether  bridges  have 
taken  away  its  duly  concourse  of  people,  the  police  have  swept  amy 
bardsy^  quacks,  and  jnCsntae— the^Pont-Jtenf.ia  rather  a  moiuinieDt.of'  the 
past  than  a  ^i^  of  the  day.  Living,  it  was  the  life  of  old  Paris ;  dead, 
it  is  the  image  of  the  defunct.  M.  Foamier  may  be  said  in  writingiits 
history  to  have  penned  its  epitaph. 
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OE,  THE  DATS  OP  PHILIP  AND  MARY. 

AN   HISTORICAL  ROMANCE.* 

Bt  Wn^LiAH  Habbisok  Autswobth. 


33oo6  tie  Sbebtnti. 

THE  TBEASUBE-CHESTS. 

I. 

THE   LOTBS  OF  00  kSJ)  LXIIAB. 

It  will  probably  be  recpllected  undier  what  singular  circum- 
stances the  acquaintance  began  between  Off  the  gigantic  and  Lilias 
the  &ir.  From  the  very  moment  when  the  damsel,  seated  behind 
the  giant  on  the  broad  back  of  Arundel,  passed  her  arm  round 
his  waist,  a  flame  was  kindled  in  his  breast  never  afterwards 
to  be  extinguished.  A  magnetic  influence  was  exercised  over  him 
by  LiliaS)  and  he  speedily  became  as  much  enthralled  by  her  fascina- 
tions as  was  Sir  Bevis  of  Southampton,  whom  he  then  represented^ 
by  the  charms  of  the  peerless  Princess  Josyan.  When  he  and  his 
gigantic  brothers,  with  Sir  Narcissus  and  Lady  le  Ghrand,  pro- 
ceeded to  Winchester  to  take  part  in  the  pageants  displayed  there 
during  Uie  royal  nuptials,  Lilias  accompanied  them,  and,  before 
many  days  had  elapsed,  her  conquest  of  Og  was  complete.  She 
had  him,  as  Oog  confidentially  remarked  to  Magog,  ^^  entirely 
under  her  thumb. 

"Will  he  be  fool  enough  to  marry  her,  think  you,  brother ?** 
observed  Magog,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  and  thinking  of  Dame 
Placida. 

"  Hum !  1  cannot  say,  but  I  shall  do  my  best  to  dissuade  him 
from  the  step,"  rejoined  Oog. 

So  the  brothers  laid  their  huge  heads  together,  and  the  result 
was  that  they  devised  a  plan  by  which  they  hoped  to  get  rid  alto- 
gether of  the  fair  8yieD>  and  cure  Og  of  his  ridiculous  passion,  as 
uiey  deemed  it.  Their  plan  was  to  send  back  Lilias  to  South- 
ampton, and  persuade  Og  that  she  had  left  him  of  her  own  accord 
to  return  to  her  former  admirer,  and  they  managed  the  matter  so 

*  All  righk  reserved. 
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adioiily  tbat  O^  was  completely  duped,  and,  after  a  tremendous 
burst  of  indignation  agsinst  the  fickleness  of  the  sex,  vowed  he  would 
never  think  of  the  false  jillflirt  a^dn.  His  brothers  commended 
his  resolution,  and  told  him  he  hul  had  a  narrow  escape. 

'<  If  yon  are  wise,  you  will  take  warning  by  me^  and  never 
marTT."  said  Magog. 

^  It  he  must  needs  marrvt  let  him  choose  a  buxom  widow,  and 
not  a  tricksome  girl  like  LOias.'' 

^  I  don't  mean  to  marry  at  all/'  cried  O^  resolutely. 

Bat  the  fanes  of  disapj>ointment  ^wra  his  heart.  He  grew 
moody  and  duJl,  and  avoided  the  society  of  his  brothers. 

After  a  month's  absence  from  the  Tower,  the  three  gigantic 
warders  returned  there,  and  resumed  their  ordinary  duties.  But 
Og^s  mehmcholy  increased,  and  his  brothers  at  last  b^an  to  feel 
uneasy  about  hun,  and  to  regret  the  part  lliey  had  played. 

^  It  would  be  a  grievous  thing  were  he  to  breax  his  Heart  for 
this  silly  girl,**  remarked  Oog.    <<He  seems  pining  away  for  her."^ 

^He  ma]^  be  pining  away,"  observed  Mag(^;  ''but  he  is  in 
good  case  still,  ana  his  appetite  is  not  amiss,  judging  by  the  havoc 
he  nade  with  the  cold  chine  of  beef  and  lumb^pie  at  breakfast 
this  morning,  to  say  nothing  of  the  stoop  of  ale  which  he  managed 
to  empty.  Nevertneless,  I  agree  with  you,  brother  Gog,  tliat  he 
is  not  himself,  and  hath  quite  lost  his  old  pleasant  humour.  He 
never  jests,  as  was  his  wont,  and  I  have  not  heard  a  hearty  laugh 
from  mm  since  we  sent  Lilias  away." 

^  I  begin  to  think  we  did  wrong  in  meddling  in  the  matter," 
observed  Gog.  ''  I  shall  never  cease  to  reproach  myself  if  anything 
should  happen  to  him." 

^  Well,  we  acted  for  the  best,"  said  Mago^.  ''  I  only  wish  my 
marriage  had  been  prevented,"  he  added,  with  a  groan.  ''  Let  us 
see  how  he  goes  on.    Perchance,  he  mav  recover." 

But  Og  £d  n{?^  recover,  and,  although  he  did  not  exhibit  any  of 
the  usual  symptoms  of  despairing  love,  as  loss  of  appetite,  or  flesh, 
a  lacklustre  eye,  and  disordered  manner,  still  he  became  more 
gloomy  and  sullen  than  ever,  and  rarely  exchanged  a  word  with 
his  brothers. 

Nearlv  eight  months  had  now  flown  since  he  had  beheld  Lilias, 
and  still  her  image  was  constantly  before  him,  and  the  witchery 
she  had  practise  upon  him  by  her  fascmations  and  allurements 
had  not  lost  a  jot  ot  its  power.  He  was  still  as  much  under  her 
siray  as  if  she  had  been*with  him  all  the  time. 

One  evening,  while  he  was  taking  a  solitaiy  walk  upon  the 
ramparts,  and  thinking  of  Lilias,  he  saw  Xit  hastening  towards 
him,  and  would  have  avoided  him,  but  the  dwarf  stopped  him,, 

^  Give  thee  good  e'en,  Og.  I  was  looking  for  thee.  I  bring 
the^good  news." 
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^  .Out  itif  ftny  way,"  irejoined  the  .^giant,  gai&f»  ^^ J[,*am  tin .  mo 
humour,  for  rjestaag." 

'^^.I  Imow  thou.avt  WsDm&jm>iaaxlyi«ia  tear  with  ca>araehfiad9^ 
replied  Xit;  '^•.but^tinu  had«t  belt  notrpminike  adyoaErvel  mdi  me, 
or  thou  wilt  .rue  it." 

''Pass  on,"  roared  Ogy '' and  exercise  thy  wit<at  dh^jesxfusKm^iot 
those  who  are  .amused  :hy  k-rmy  hmdifirs,  '(sx  'axample.  'But 
meddle  not  with  me.    I  am  dangerooB." 

''Big  words  do  t-not  teitify  me/'  n:q}t3Jiied  Sit,  wilh.a  mock- 
ing laugh.  "Eurioufl  »as  dK)u.arty  I<(HaitlBme>tkee«with  aoford. 
I  have  butito  pzQQQimee  die  name  of  '.Lilias.'Ringwood/  and.thon 
wilt «tBaightibeaomeiaa' gentle las  .a  lamb.  iHa!  £a !  rha !  Was  I 
act  right?" 

"Hast  thou  aught  to  tell  metcanoembg/Lilka?"  «jerifid  Qg, 
suddenly  •becomiag  as  imedciHS  the>aiiimal)ifeo  whidhikethad  be«i 
.likened.    ^'  If  ao/.  ^ak  quiekly  ! " 

"  Soh  I  .thou  art  m  the  moodfor  oonverse  noW).  and  imy  jestado 
not.  appear  tiresome  to  .ihee/'  rejoined  Xit;  "but  I^ill  not 'gra- 
tify .thee.    .Thou  art  dull  .company.    I  wilL-go  to  .tby  .brothers." 

"Nay^  but  Xit,  sweet  Xit^  if  thou  hast  any  love  fior  ;mey  tell 
me  what  thou  knowest  of  Jilias." 

"  Thou  dost  not  deserre  that  I^Bhould  tell  thee  aught,  uBoourteons 
giant,"  said  Xit.  "(NeivertinilesB,  out  of  eoiaapaasion  for  thy.  mise- 
rable state  I  will:speak.  SnoWy  then,  most  am<»ous  Titan,  that  I 
have  seen  the  lady  of  thy  love  ■       " 

"  Thou  hast  seen  Liliae ! "  intermpted  Og.  "  Oh !  thou  art  my 
best  friend.  How  doth  she  look  ?  Is  she  oomely.asever?  Qr 
is  she  changed  and  married  to  another?  Tell  me  the  worst.  It 
vmay .  break  my  heart — ^bul  spare  me  .not." 

"  I  will  tell. thee  die  best. and  the  worst  as  quickly  as  may  .be," 
rejoined  Xit.  "  The  .best  is,  that  Liliae  is  still  tnie  to  thee,  and 
looking  lovelier  than  ever — Uie  worst  is,  that<she  is  ooming  to 
the  Tower.in  a  ferw  days,  and  .therefore  thou  wilt  eoon  behold  her 
again." 

"  Why,  the  worst  k  /beat.of  all ! "  'Criad  Og,  tzansported  with 
delight. 

"Nay, it  is  worst,"  rejoined  Xit;  ".beoauae,  vdbsn  she  comes, 
thou  wilt  be  compelled  to  marry  her." 

"  But  il  say  to  thee  :again  that  it  ie  best,  for  Ideeire  nothing 
:ao  much  as  marriage  with  her.  But  thou  (art  not  making  merry 
with  me  all  this  while?  Twere  a  sorry  jest  to  trifle  with  me 
thus." 

"I. am  not  trifling  with  thee,  incredulous  giant,"  replied  Xit. 

^  "If  the  hand  of  the  fair  Lilias  will  make  thee  happjr^  thou  sbalt 

have  it.    That  I  promise  thee.    Now  listen.    Compassionating  tby 

woful  condition,  I  have  been  to  Southampton,  and  seen  the 

mistress  of  thy  affections,  and  finding  her  still  unfetteiad  by  ma^ 
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jBoniaktM,  itilkmijably^difpofledtowjrrdB  thce,'Iipropo8td  marxioge 
tohaBT in^ihj -uuna^^aam  die<o&r  wa8-t«8ce{itcd. 

^  Thoa.l»ttdkBeime  an  inoaliaukUeBevvioe! "  efied>Og)  taking 
]iiiiLiiiilii8;flx«B^^and' hugging  him  ^tightly.  ^'And  so  thou  hast 
been  to  Southampton,  and  seen  Lilias,  and  won  her  for  me — eh? 
I  ha^BjniflMid  tb<^  tat  ibe  kstireeek,  but  ianeiad  thou  wert  with 
lier  Mi^esty  at  ^hilehaU/' 

<<:8tt  me  d(Mpni,.fl&d  I  ^mSl  taik  .to  thee/'  laplicd  Xxt.  ^  Hiou 
jttirtadiitfste^itteaidstheffareath.  out  of  mr  hcdjr ; "  and'M  Off  plaatd 
iuaa  gently  iOHitheigTonBdy  he  contbsatdy'^.'I'wilLnow  let  th»e  into 
tLBteanL    -JButifiiat  spxoBUK  aot ^to  be  angiy." 

^^lamiiTtoo  happy-Ao  be  angiy .with  any  one^now,"  rejointd 
4iig.     <<6pMkiOUt.     Wfasthaatithou  toreveal?" 

^^JLmusVset  dice  Jight  .upon  lone  point.  When  liiliae  quitted 
.line  .-flo  .«ud(knly  «t  TWincheBter,  .it  was  not,  as  thou  wert  lad 
to  Aappcae,  from  Aidesiie  to  ;be  {Ttconcikd  f  to  her  £T8t  lover.  cBer 
£M|^eaxanoe  'WOid  cosUriTedbyGQg.aad  Aiagog,  who.did  not  wish 
tinetto  wed  die  damaeL'' 

^'Thunder and  lightning!  was  it^so?"  roared  Og,  with  sudden 
&ay. 
'^^'BeooBenlber  thy  promise,"  said  Sit. 
"  WeU,  proceed,"  cried  Og,  trying  to  calm  himself. 
'^Peveeiving  themischief/tneyhad  oocasioned, and. despairing  of 
lemedyiog  the  matter,  thy  brothess  applied  to  me,  and  out  of  my 
lave  iior  itham  and  thee,  I  offesed  to  go  to  Southampton  tO:see 
what  could  ibe  done  with  LiUas.    Accordingly  I  went,  and  how  I 
anccaeded  in  my  -mission  thou.ait  already  aware.'' 

^^  I  am  for  ever  beholden  to  thee/'. said  Og.  ^^  And  so  Lilias 
will-.certainly  be  hese  in  a  ferw  ^ys.  Why  didst  thou  not  bring 
her  with  thee?" 

'^I  would  fain  liave  done  ao,"  replied  £t;  ^^  but  she  had  pre- 
parations to  make  .before  her  departure.  However,  she  will  be 
.ascorted  hy  a  young  gentleman  whom  you  may  remember.  Cap- 
tain fiodomont  Bittern,  of  Cardinal  Pole's  hous^old." 

**  Eodomont  Bittern !"  exclaimed  Og,  knitting  his  bushy  brow. 
"Why  should  he  escort  her?" 

"  Because  he  chances  to  be  coming  up  to  London  at  the  same 
time — nothing  more,  thou  jealous  and  suspicious  fool,"  rejoined 
.Xit.    "Captain  Bittern's  errand  to  Southampton  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  mine.    He  did  not  go  .to  propose  a  marriage,  but  to 
attend  a  funeral.    You  remember  Constance  Tyrrell?" 

^•Daughter  of  a  wealthy  Southampton  merchant,"  replied  Og. 
"Teg,  1  remember  her.  It  was  whispered  that  the  King  was 
enamoured  of  her,  but  that  she  preferred  young  Osbert  Clinton.  She 
is  now  at  Lambeth  Palace,  under  the  guardianship  of  Cardinal  Pole." 
"I  see  you  are  well  informed  about  her,"  replied  Xit.  "  Well, 
old  TjrveiJ,  herfather,  ie  just  dead,. and  has  niade  a  very  singular 
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will.  Since  his  daughter  has  become  tainted  with  heresy,  he 
has  lost  all  affection  for  her,  and  has  now  disinherited  her,  and  left 
the  whole  of  his  immense  riches  to — whom  think'st  thou?'^  ^ 

"  Nay,  I  cannot  guess,*'  replied  Og.  "  Not  to  Rodomont  Bittern, 
I  trust  y** 

<<  No,  not  to  him/'  i^tumed  Xit.  ^^  He  has  made  Cardinal  Pole 
his  heir,  and  the  sum  he  has  bequeathed  is  such  as  not  even  a 
Cardinal  need  despise.  This  was  the  reason  why  Rodomont  Bittern 
and  others  of  the  Cardinal's  household  were  sent  down  to  South- 
ampton to  buiy  the  old  merchant  and  take  possession  of  his  pro- 
perty, and  as  I  chanced  to  be  there  at  the  same  time,  I^  natundly 
came  in  .contact  with  them,  and  on  acquainting  Captain  Bittern 
with  mine  errand,  he  proffered  his  services,  and  acconipanied  me 
when  I  called  on  Lilias.  It  is  but  justice  to  him  to  add,  that  he 
pleaded  thy  cause  with  the  damsel  as  warmly  as  I  could  do  myself. 
When  the  afiiur  was  arranged,  and  Captain  Bittern  found  that  a 
loneer  stay  at  Southampton  was  inconvenient  to  me,  he  obligingly 
undertook  to  escort  thy  destined  bride  to  London.  Thus  thou  luist 
now  the  whole  affair  bdfore  thee.  Methinks  I  have  some  little  claim 
upon  thy  gratitude.  So  if  you  will  come  with  me  to  thy  brothers, 
and  assure  them  they  are  forgiven,  I  shall  deem  myself  amply  re- 
quited." 

Og  readily  assented,  and,  quitting  the  ramparts,  they  proceeded 
to  the  Byward  Tower,  where  they  found  Grog  and  Magoff  at 
supper,  an  immense  pasty,  with  a  cold  ham,  a  mountainous  loaf, 
and  a  mighty  mazer  filled  with  ale,  being  set  before  them. 

As  Og  and  Xit  entered,  they  both  rose  from  the  table  at  which 
they  were  seated,  and  seeing  there  were  no  traces  of  anger  on  their 
brother^s  countenance,  they  held  out  their  hands  to  nim,  which 
Og,  so  far  from  refusing,  shook  very  cordially. 

In  a  few  moments  all  explanations  were  over,  and  the  brothers 
amicably  seated  at  the  table,  discussing  the  pasty,  ever  and  anon  ap- 
plying to  the  mazer,  and  talking,  when  they  were  able  to  talk  at  all, 
of  the  approaching  marriage. 


II. 

or  THE   M££TIi;0  BETWEEN  00  USD  LILIAS  OK  TOWEB-GBXEK.  « 

Precisely  at  the  time  that  Lilias  was  eitpected,  the  King 
paid  a  visit  to  the  Tower.  He  came  from  Whitehall  by  water, 
and  was  attended  by  Sir  John  Grage  and  Sir  Henry  Jemingham. 
On  landing,  he  was  received  by  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  Sir 
Henry  Bedingfeld,  and  a  guard,  among  whom  were  the  gi^mtic 
warders,  and  dv  bis  own  desire  was  at  once  conducted  to  the  Jewel 
House,  where  his  chests  of  bullion  were  deposited. 

This  building  was  situated  in  a  court  belonging  to  the  old  palace, 
its  precise  position  being  on  the  south  of  the  White  Tower,  between 
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the  Qaeen's  lodgings  and  the  Cold  Harbour  Tower.  At  the  door 
of  the  Jewel  Tower  the  King  was  received  hy  Master  Thomas 
Lovel,  the  keeper,  who  seem^  to  expMSct  his  Majesty,  and  took 
him  forthwith  to  the  strong-room  containing  the  treasure.  -  After 
satisfying  himself  that  the  coffers  were  safe,  I^hilip  informed  Lorel 
that  ne  was  about  to  ^laoe  them  in  the  Exchequer,  and  gave  him 
seme  directaona  respecting  their  removaL 

Before  leaving  the  Jewel  House,  the  King  had  some  private 
oonTexse  with  Lovel,  who,  it  ap^ared,^  had  an  important  com- 
mmiication  to  make  to  him.  Having  given  further  instructions  in 
secret  to  the  keeper,  Philip  proceeded  to  the  White  Tower,  where 
he  ascended  to  the  great  council-chamber,  and  after  surveying  it 
with  much  curiosi^,  repaired  to  the  ancient  Norman  chapel  dedi- 
cated to  &int  John  the  Evangelist,  and  passed  some  time  in  devo- 
tion within  it 

His  examination  of  the  White  Tower  ended,  the  King  was 
prooeeding  with  Sir  Henry  Bedinsfeld  towards  the  lieutenants 
lodgings,  and  they  had  just  reached  the  Tower-green,  which 
was  then,  as  now,  shad^  by  noble  trees,  when  lively  strains 
greeted  their  ears,  and  other  joyous  sounds  proclaimed  that  some 
festivities  were  ffoing  on.  Turning  to  Sir  Henry  Bedingfeld, 
Philip  inquired  the  cause  of  this  rejoicing,  but  the  latter  looked 
perplexed,  and  being  unable  to  obtain  any  information  from  those 
about  him,  despatched  a  warder  to  ascertain  the  meaniuff  of  the 
gleeful  sounds.  While  the  man  was  gone  on  his  errand,  Philip 
occupied  himself  in  examining  the  exterior  of  the  Beauchamp 
Tower,  opposite  which  he  had  halted.  In  another  minute  the 
warder  returned,  widi  a  broad  ffrin  upon  his  face,  and  imparted 
something  to  Sir  Henry  Bedingfeld,  which  at  once  caused  a  cor- 
responding smile  to  illumine  the  lieutenants  grave  countenance. 

"An  please  your  Majesty/'  said  Sir  Henry,  addressing  Philip, 
'^I  have  just  ascertained  that  those  sounds  of  rejoicing  are  occa- 
noned  by  the  arrival  from  Southampton  of  the  destined  bride  of 
one  of  our  gigantic  warders,  Og — ^there  he  stands  to.  answer  for 
himself,  if  your  Majesty  will  dei^n  to  question  him.'' 

-"From  Southampton  1**  exclaimed  Philip.  "I  should  not  be 
loiprised  if  it  were  the  fair  dunsel  I  beheld  there  at  the  time  of  my 
amval,  who  enacted  the  part  of  the  Princess,  when  the  giant  him- 
self personated  the  redouDted  Sir  Bevis.'' 

"*Tis  the  very  same,  sire ! "  replied  Og,  advancing  towards  the 
King,  and  making  a  profound  obeisance.  ^^  "iEs  Lilias  Ringwood, 
whom  your  Majesty  deigns  to  remember.  It  would  appear  she  has 
just  arrived,  though  I  myself  have  not  had  the  gratification  of 
beholding  her." 

^^Thou  shalt  have  that  gratification  anon,'Vretumed  Philip; 
**but  where  are  thy  brothers?    They  were  with  thee  just  now. 
Are  they  with  Lilias?" 
"I  conclude  so,  rire,"  replied  Og.    "  While  your  Majesty  was 
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in.tilie  Wlike  Towev,  they  weie!  summoned  fajF-  ]£t^  ^tfa'  wha4 
ii^^Qt*  I  knew*  not*  tben^.  thouglr  L  can  goessit^  nowi  Thmt'avQr 
giving  Lilian  avjoyful  weloorae  piepsmtoy  toournneting^;  Utidev 
these  ciroumstance^  may.  L  enure  year  gracieuatpaxmasion*  to  joint 
my  intended  bride?" 

^^  Control  thine  impatienee*  for  a-  moment,,  and'  answer  me  one 
question,"  said  Philip.  ^^Howiloag  iaitisinoeitfacm^lnuiliaQanriher?'' 

^^Not  since  your  Majesty  waa:es|SDttsed  to  the^($breesi  atr'Vl^n- 
chester^"  replied  Og. 

^^  And  she  has  noti  changed  her  mind  during  tUat  leing*^iiiterval? 
By  my  faith,  she*  is  a^very  model  of  coiistanoy'^ "  ezdaimed  Philip^ 
laughing^  ^^  Sir  Henry  Bedingfeld/'  he  added  to  the  dieateoEnti 
<^  I  would  fain  witness  the  meeting  between. this ilorhig  pair:  Betr 
the  damsel .  be  brought  hither.'' 

Whereupon,  an  order  to  that  eSect  was  instantly  given  bjr' 
Bedingfeld. 

Shortly  afterwasds  the  sound'  of  a  tabour  and  flfe^wieiB  beaxdi 
while  the  trampling  of  feet  and:  oth«:r  conftised*  neiserannoonoBd' 
thatainttmbecof'peniottS:>wereGoniingiip*th»Toadleading  fVom  tile 
Bloedy  Tower  to  the  green,  and?  in  another  motnenta^little^peEO'' 
ceasion  came  in  vtewi 

At  the  head  of  the  train  strutted  Xit,  in  a  jerkin  and  mantle 
of  crimson  velvety  embroidered  with  gold,  and^carryin^in  bis  hand- 
a  pole  decorated  with  ribbons  of  various  colours,  and  hung  with' 
belis..  Behinditfae  nsannikin  marched  Gt>g  and  Masog,  sustaining^ 
between  them  achaii;  in  which  sat  Lilias  Ringwo«3,  arrayed  in  a 
very  becoming'green  kbtle,  and  her  pretty  countenance  suffiised 
with  Unshes.  Scone  twenty  or  thirty  persons*  in  hoUday  attire 
followed  the  bride^  amongst  whom*  were  Rodomont  Bittern,  and  his 
friends  Nick  Simnel  and  Jsek  Holiday.  Besides  Lady^  1^  (Stand 
and  Magog's  wife,  Dltme  Placida^  there  was*  a  troop  of  young 
damsels,  seyeral  of  -v^T)m  had  considemble  pretenrions  to  beauty. 

As  soon  as  the  procession  reached  the  green  it'  came'  tc^  a-  halt^ 
and  Hit  advancingalone  toward8*the  King,  and  making  a  yery  cere^ 
monious  obeisanos'to  his  Majesty^  desired  to  know  his  pleasure. 

^^  Let  the  damsel  approach,"  said  Philip; 

Whereupon  Xit<^gned  to  the  two  giants  to  advance  with  thrir 
fair  burden,  and  aS'  th^  drew  near,  the  King  bade  Og  go  forward' 
and  help  her  to  alight.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the~  command 
was  promptly  obeyid.     With  a  few  mighty  stridee-Og  cleared  the 

re  between  him  and  his  mistress,  while  his  brothers  elevated  the 
r  on  which' she  was  seated,  as  if  to  place  her  out  of  his  reach. 
LiliaSj  however,  didnothesitate  to  spring  from  the  giddy  hdght  into 
her  gigantic  lover^s  outstretched  arms,  and  was  instantty  olwped  to 
his  mighty  breast  After  gazing  on  her  ranturouity}  fbr^a  moment, 
and^utteringi  a  few*  passionate- words,  he  deposiied  her  gently  on' 
the  ground,  amid  the  shouts  and  laughter  or'the  beholders; 
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"  Wiliwiitnn  l^"-4linoa^  wdcome!!  ^^  h^  oriedt      ^^ISiifl*  nuunmt 
.  TtffUfum^  far  aU^  tlia  xniaeiy  I  hare  endmrad*? 
~  bim' y ooi  xniljv bowi  unfaappy  mthout  me?''  inquiied 

^^Unhappy ! "  exclaimed  Og;  <^I  lunre  been  so  wretbhed  that 
it  IS  a  marvel  I  didn't  drown  myself  in  the  Tower  moat.  How- 
ever, itfs  all  right  now.'' 

"  To  be  sure  it  is,"  interposed  Xit.  "  You  will  have  plenty  of 
lime  for  explanations  heieafcen  Your  fixat  businessris  to  present 
yoar  bride  to  his  Majesty." 

^  Gome^  then/'  Baid  the*giant,  taking'her  hand,  and  leading- her 
towvrdfr  the*  J[ing. 

Liliaa  displayed^  no*  bashftilnes^  but  tripped'  graoefuUy  by  the 
side  of  her  gigantic  admirer,  and  nuide  a 'profound  reverence  to 
InaMi^esty  as  she  waapveeented  to  Um. 

^^'Bymy  fai^  gpodtfeUow,  tfaon'ort^to  be  envied/'  said  Philip. 
^'1  wtmld  not  advise  thee  to  let'this  fair  ovealtue'  out  of  thy  nght 
infutaie." 

^I.do  net  intend  to  give  bim  iltiib  opportunity)  sire,"  replied 
LiHas,  demuvelyw. 

^  Wisely  resolved^"  njoined  Philip,  langhin^«  ^^  As  I  chanced 
tewitnesa  the  ccanmeneem^it'  of  your  love  affiur^  I  am  glad  to  see 
it  brought  to  soeh  a  satisfactory  ooncluBion*  Make  meiT]p'  with 
your  friends,  and  that  you  may  dose  without  scruple^  here  iathat 
aladl  help  to  pay  for  the  weddinff  feast." 

So  saying,  he  took  a  well-fiUed  purse  from*  the'  velvet  peuoh 
dBpBBding^from:hia^dle,  and  gave  it  tt>  Sir  Henrys  B^dingfeld, 
hf.  whom  it  was  handed  to  Og. 

'<  We  thank  yoa  most  heartily  for  your  bounty;  sire,"  said  O^, 
Vowing  as  he  reoeivied  the  prineelygifty  ^^and  shall  not  fail  to 
drink  long*  life,  to  yonr'Majeaty." 

«*Ay,  long  life  to  his  Majesty,"  cried  Gogj  in  a  stentorian 
voioe,  ^^  and^  mi^  Heaven  shower  itS'  choicest  blessings'  on  his 
head:  ffliout^  fhend^vshoutl"  he  added,  taming  to  the  others^ 
wisD  instantly  responded:  by-  loud  criesof  "  Lcmg  hve  the  King!  " 
Bowing'graciously.in  aeknowledgnient,  Philip  moved  away:with 
lus  attendants,  and  proceeding  to  the  lower  end  of  the  green^  en* 
toeed.  the  lienlenant'a  lod^^gs^  where  be  remained  for  some  little 
&ne. 

STorsoonerw^athelQiDg  gone,  4liaQ  Xit  called  out,  in  his  ehriilest 
tones, 

^A  dance  ja^danoei  Let  us  not  separate  without  some  mirthful 
pistime  suited  to  the  occasion.  A  danee,  I  say^  and  as.  the 
Beraest andbeat,  lelr  us  begin  with  a  brawl." 

The  proposition  meeting  with  general  concurrence,  the  minstt^Ia 
hsgHitapHKya'^^'live^aiT,  while  the  entire  aawmblage,- with 
three  exceptions,  todshands^  and  fermedianamnaeBse'ring;.   The 
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three  persons  excepted  were  the  giants,  whqpe  stature  forbade  them 
to  join  in  the  dance;  but  as  the  others  wheeled  round  them,  they 
found  it  impossible  to  keep  their  limbs  quiet,  and  began  to  exe- 
cute such  grotesque  movements,  that  the  dancers  were  scarcely 
able  to  proceed  for  laughter. 

III. 

BT  WHOM  TEX  WSBDIKG  BBXAKPA8T  WAS  IVTEBBUTTED. 

The  next  day  was  a  joyous  one  for  O^,  since  it  saw  him  indis- 
soluble bound  to  the  object  of  his  affections.  The  marriage  took 
place  in  the  little  chapel  on  the  Tower-green,  and  the  edifice  was 
crowded  during  the  ceremonial. 

At  its  close,  the  happy  couple  adjourned,  with  their  kinsfolk 
and  friends,  to  the  Stone  Eatchen,  where  a  copious  and  excellent 
repast  had  been  prepared  by  Peter  Trusbut,  the  pantler,  who  still 
exercised  his  vocation  as  purveyor  to  the  warders  of  the  Tower; 
and  it  need  scarcely  be  said  that  full  justice  was  done  to  the  many 
good  things  provided  by  him  on  this  auspicious  occasion. 
.  It  was  ^ways  agreeable  to  Peter  Trusbut  and  his  worthy  dame 
to  see  their  ^ests  enjoy  themselves,  and  the  rapidity  and  ^sto 
with  which  the  dishes  were  now  demoli^ed  perfectly  satisfied 
them.  Gog  and  Magog  ate  more  than  usual  in  honour  of  their 
brother^s  marriage,  and  the  bridegroom's  prowess  was  hardly  in- 
ferior to  their  own. 

Of  course  Xit  had  been  present  at  the  wedding,  and  was  likewise 
a  principal  guest  at  the  breakfast  that  followed  it.  He  was  in  high 
spirits,  and  diverted  the  company  by  his  livdy  sallies.  When  the 
dishes  had  been  removed,  he  leaped  upon  the  table,  goblet  in  band, 
and,  in  appropriate  terms,  proposed  the  health  of  O^  and  his  bride 
— a  toast  which  was  drunk  with  great  cheers.  Wnile  they  were 
in  the  very  midst  of  enjoyment,  the  door  suddenly  opened,  and  a 
man  of  exceedingly  sinister  aspect,  and  habited  in  a  tight-fitting 
leathern  doublet,  appeared  at  it.  At  the  sight  of  this  iU-favoured 
personage  the  countenances  of  the  company  fell,  and  their  laughter 
ceased. 

^'  Who  is  that  strange  man?"  inquired  Lilias  of  Og,  in  an  under 
tone. 

"  It  is  Mauger,  the  executioner,"  replied  her  husband.  "  What 
brings  thee  here?"  he  added,  half  angrily,  to  the  headsman. 

'^1  am  come  to  congratulate  you  on  your  marriage,"  replied 
Mauffer.    "  Am  I  not  welcome  ?  " 

"  Sit  down,  and  take  a  cup  of  wine,"  rejoined  Og,  filling  • 
goblet. 

"Here's  health  to  the  bonny  bride  I"  cried  Mauger,  eyeing 
her  curious^  as  he  raised  the  fli^on  to  his  lips. 
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^I  do  not  like  his  looks,"  said  Lilias,  clinging  to  her  husband. 
^I  wish  he  had  not  come.'' 

^  Harkycy  Manger,"  cried  Xit,  who  was  still  standing  upon  ihe 
table,  « thy  presence  is  unsuited  to  this  festive  occasion,  and  we 
can,  therefore,  dispense  with  thy  society." 

^  I  shall  not  go  at  thy  bidding,  thou  malapert  knave,"  rejoined 
Manger.     ^  I  came  to  see  the  bride,  not  thee." 

And  he  was  about  to  seat  himself  in  the  chair  left  empty  by  the 
dwarf,  when  the  latter  prevented  him,  exclaiming, 

^That  chair  is  mine.  Begone  instantly,  if  thou  wouldst  not  be 
unceremoniously  thrust  fix>m  the  room." 

Og  seemed  inclined  to  second  the  dwarfs  threat,  but  his  wife 
interposed,  saying, 
^  Let  him  not  be  turned  out,  or  it  may  bring  us  ill  luck.' 
^  It  will  bring  you  ill  luck  if  I  be  so  dealt  with,  fair  mistress," 
rejoined  Mauger,  with  an  uncouth  attempt  at  gallantly. 
And,  pushing  Xit  aside,  he  sat  down  in  the  vacant  chair. 
^I  have  a  present  for  you,  fair  mistress,"  pursued  the  headsman 
toLilias.     ^^Here  it  is,"  he  added,  producmg  a  silver  box  from 
lus  doublet.    ^'  This  pomander  was  given  me  by  Queen  Catherine 
Howard  on  the  day  of  her  execution,  and  I  nave  kept  it  about 
me  ever  since,  but  I  will  now  bestow  it  upon  you,  and  I  will  tell 
yoa  why.    You  have  a  neck  as  long,  and  as  white,  and  as  snowy 
as  Queen  Catherine's,  and  she  had  the  whitest  and  slenderest 
throat  my  axe  ever  touched — therefore  you  well  deserve  the  box. 
Take  it,  and  if  you  ever  need  my  services,"  he  continued,  with  a 
grim  smile,  ^'  you  shall  give  it  me  back  again.     Smell  to  it — it  is 
filled  with  deucate  pertumes — ambergris,  storax,  benjoin,  labda- 
num,  civet,  and  musk.    You  will  find  it  a  preservative  against  in- 
fection." 

^  It  seems  to  me  to  smell  of  blood,"  said  Lilias,  tossing  back 
the  box.     "  I  will  not  have  it" 

^As  you  please,"  said  Mauger,  returning  it  to  his  doublet. 
''Yet  it  IS  not  a  gift  to  be  despised." 

^  Enough  of  this,"  said  Og,  somewhat  sternly.    ^^  Do  you  not 
perceive  that  you  interrupt  our  festivities.     My  wife  thanks  you 
for  your  intended  present,  but  declines  it." 
^  I  have  nothing  else  to  offer  her,  unless  it  be  an  earring  worn 

by  Queen  Anne  Boleyn " 

^I  would  not  touch  it  for  the  world,"  cried  Lilias,  recoiling  with 
honor. 

"You  know  not  what  you  refuse,"  said  Mauger,  testily;  "but 
it  is  in  vain  that  I  try  to  render  myself  agreeable.  Since  I  am  an 
unwelcome  guest,  I  will  go.  But  I  will  tdl  you  a  word  in  parting  • 
This  dav  has  begun  blithelv  enough,  but  it  will  not  end  so  merrily." 
*What  meanest  thou?"  cried  Og,  angrily.  "Wouldst  tiiou 
lAtinuate  that  something  is  about  to  happen  to  me  and  my  bride?  " 
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^'  Qv  to  me-r-or  to  any  other  among  lu?  "  added  Xit^  witk  oqrial 
fierceness. 

^No,  I  mean  not  that,"  replied  Maugen  ^^But  I  teH  you 
that  the  day  will. end  differently  from  what  yoa. expect." 

^^ Pshaw!  thou  art  only  saying,  thia  to  ftighten  die  women," 
said  Og.     ^^  Sit  down  again  and  take  another  cup  of  wine." 

^^No^  I  have  had  enough/'  rejoined  Maugez^  in. a* surly  tone. 
^^  I  came  here  with  presents  to  the  bride — presents  such  as  none 
other  in  the  Tower  could  offer  her— *and  they  have  beeniseomfully 
rejected.  Be  it  so.  A  day  may  come  for  some  of  you,  wheff  it 
may  be  necessary  to  bespedc  my  faf^DuiL" 

And  casting  a  stem  and.vindiottTe  look  around,  he. limped. out 
of  the  room. 

^^  I  am  glad  he,  ia  ^ne,"  observed  Liliaa.  ^^  And  yet  I  with  he 
had.  not  left  us  in  an^r." 

^^  Pshaw !  heed  hun  not,"  rejoined  Og.  ^^  His*  odious  oflSoe 
causes  him  to  be  genemlly  shunned,  and  henee  he  is  SQUXttem- 
peied.    He  is  gentbr  than  usual  to-day." 

^^  Th&i  he  must,  indeed,  be  savage,"  said  Liliaa,  forcing,  a  laugh. 

^'He  is  strangely  superstitious,"  pursued  Og,  ^^and  pretends 
he  has  warnings  beforehand  of  the  p^nons  he  is  to  put  to  death. 
From  what  he  let  fall  just  now,  I  fancy  he  has  had  one  of 
those  warnings." 

^^  Saints  preserve  us  I  I  hope  not!"  cried  Lilias,  tumingj  pale. 
<<  I  declare  I  feel  quite  ill.  Did  you  not  remark  that  he  compamd 
my  neck  to  that  of  Queen  Gath^ne  Howiard?  " 

^^Nay,  he  meant  that  as  a  compliment,"  said  her  husband. 
^^  In  good  sooth,,  thou  hasfc  a. dainty  neok,  sweetheart" 

^^  Dainty  or  not,  I  like  not  the  comparison,"  said  Lilias.  *'  When 
he  looked  at  me,  it  seemed  as  if  I  felt  the  sharp  edge  of  the  axe — 
oh !  take  me  into  the  air,  or  I  shall  faint" 

Og  instantly  took  her  in  his  arms,  sayings  as  he  carried  her  forth^ 
^^  If  aught  betide  thee^  .sweet  chuck,  the  day  shall  ceirtainly  not  end 
merrily  for  Mauger." 

^^Do  nothing  to  him,  I  chaige  you,"  rej<Hned  Lilias,  faintly. 
^^  We  have,  o&nded  him  enough  already^" 


IV. 

HOW  THE  TEBASUBS-CHBSTS  WXILB  CABBDED  TO  TBAITOB's  GATB: 

Thb  bridfi^s  sudden^  indisposition  natuiallyr  put.  an  end  to  the 
breakfast,,  and  ere  many  minutea  ail  the  guests  had  quitted. the 
Stone  Kitohen.  Om  being  brought  into  the  open  air  Lilias 
speedily  revived,  and,  the  oloom  which  had  temporarily  d?ieited 
them  returned  to  her  cheeks.    A  stroll  on  the  green  completely 
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TBtboxGd  her,  though  she  iTvas  nearly  made  ill  again  by  an  inju- 
dicious remark  of  Xit,  who  pointed  out  to  her  the  spot  ^riiereon 
the  aca£Rdd  was  usuaBy  erected. 

In  order  to  divert  her  &om  the  gloomy  thoughts  which  seemed 
to  have  been  inspired  by  Mauger,  Og  took  her  to  ihe  palace  and 
showed  her  over  the  royal  apartments,  with  the  size  and  splendour 
of  which  she  was  much  astonished.  They  next  visited  the  gucden, 
with,  which  die  was  also  dehghted,  and  were  croanng  the*  outer 
court  towards  the  Cold  Harbour  Tower,  when  they  encountered 
Lovet^  the  keeper  of  the  Jewel  Tower,  who,  courteously  saluting 
the  bride,  volunteered  to  show  her  the  treasures  under  his  custody. 

LiUas  gratefiilly  accepted  tibe  off^,  and  was  taken  with  her 
husband  and  the  whole  party  into  the  Jewel  House,  where  the 
many  poredous  artideB  contained  in  it  were  displayed  to  them. 
After  they  had  feasted  their  eyes  on  this  rich  collection,  Lovel 
sud  to  tm  bride,  ^^  You  ehall  now  see  the  cofiers  containing  the 
bullion  deposited  here  b^  his  Majesty.  This  is  the  only  oppor- 
tunity yon  will  have  of  viewing  them,  for  they  are  to  be  removed 
to  the  Exchequer  to-night.^ 

Upon  this  he  unlocked  the  door  of  the  strong-room,  and  showed 
ifaem  fifteen  mighty  chests  piled  within  it.  Each  chest  was 
wnpped  in  a  cover  emblazoned  with  the  arms  of  Castile  and 
AxBgon.  Bemodng  the  cover  from  one  of  them,  Lovel  disclosed 
a  handsome  cofier  made  of  walnut,  strengthened  by  bands  of  brass, 
and  secured  by  two  locks. 

^  Oh !  how  I  should  like  to  see  what  is  inside  it ! "  cried  Lilias, 
after  she  had  examined  the  exterior  of  the  box. 

And  she  looked  so  beseechingly  at  Lovel  that  he  could  not  re- 
fuse to  gratify  her  curiosity. 

^  It  is  against  my  orders  to  open  the  chests^''  he  said.  ^^  Never- 
theless, I  will  yield  to  your  wishes." 

And  taking  a  bunch  of  keys  from  his  girdle,  he  unlocked  the 
oofier,  and  raising  the  lid,  revealed  the  bars  of  gold  to  Lilians 
admiring  gase. 

^  Oh !  how  beautiful  they  look ! "  she  cried,  olapping  her 
hands.  '^Cannot  you  spare  one  of  them? — ^it  would  never  be 
ained." 

^  Were  the  ^old  mine  you  should  have  one,  and  welcome,  fidr 
DDstresSf''  rephed  Lovel,  gallantl]^.  ^^But  this  is  the  Eing^s 
treamne,  and  I  am  bound  to  guard  it." 

^  But  suppose  it  were  to  be  carried  off  by  foroe^  what  would  you 
mj^  then  ? "  pursued  Lilias,  playfully; 

^  I  cannot  entertain  any  such  supposition,"  he*  replied,  shutting 
down  the  lidv  and  locking-  the  ccmer.  ^  There  I  now  I  have 
lemoved  iempMion^^  he  acMed,  with  a^  smilet 

^^'That  chest  must  be  enormously  hea^y,''  obsen^ed  LiKae  Co  her 
husband.     "  Do  you  think  you  could  lift  it,  Og?" 

2f2 
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"I  don't  know/'  he  replied;  "but  if  Master  Level  will  allow 
me,  I  will  try." 

"  Make  the  attempt,  and  welcome,"  replied  Level,  with  a  laugh. 

Seizing  hold  of  the  cheet  with  a  herculean  grasp,  Og  threw 
it  over  his  shoulder. 

"  There,  now  you  have  got  possession  of  it,  away  with  you," 
cried  Lilias.    ^*  Master  Level  will  not  prevent  you." 

"  Hold  I  hold  I "  exclaimed  the  keeper  of  the  treasure.  "  Thb  is 
carrying  the  jest  rather  too  far." 

"  Did  you  really  think  I  was  making  off  with  the  chest,  Master 
Level?"  cried  Og,  setting  it  down  with  a  great  laugh. 

"Well,  it  looked  like  it,  I  must  own,"  returned  the  other. 
"  But  you  couldn't  §o  very  far  with  such  a  burden  as  that." 

"  Couldn't  I?"  rejoined  Off.  "  You  don't  know  what  I  could 
do  if  I  tried.  Why,  I  would  carry  the  chest  from  the  Tower  to 
Whitehall,  if  the  Kmg  would  only  bestow  it  upon  me  for  my  pains.'- 

And  he  burst  into  another  tremendous  laugh,  in  which  his 
brothers  heartily  joined. 

"  That  were  a  feat  worthy  of  Samson,"  observed  Level,  dryly. 
"  Suppose  I  put  your  strength  to  the  test." 

"  Do  so,"  rejoined  Og.  *^  What  would  you  have  me  perform? 
You  have  just  told  us  that  the  chests  are  to  be  removed  to  the 
Exchequer  to-night.  You  don't  want  me  to  carry  them  to  West- 
minster HaU?" 

"  No,  no  1  I  don't  want  that,"  said  Level,  laughing.  "  They 
are  to  be  transported  by  water,  and  it  will  save  time  if  they  are 
taken  at  once  to  Traitor^s  Grate,  where  they  will  be  embarked." 

"  Say  no  more — we'U  do  it,  won't  we?"  cried  Og,  turning  to 
his  brothers,  who  readily  assented. 

Without  more  ado,  he  again  took  up  the  ponderous  coffer,  and 
called  out,  "Now,  I'm  ready." 

"  So  are  we,"  cried  Gog  and  Magog,  as  they  each  shouldered  a 
chest. 

Upon  this,  the  whole  party  went  out  of  the  chamber,  the  door 
of  wnich  was  carefully  locked  by  the  keeper.  It  was  a  striking 
sight  to  see  the  three  giants,  laden  in  the  manner  we  have  de- 
scribed, cross  the  court  of  the  palace,  and  descend  with  slow 
but  firm  footsteps  the  slope  leading  to  the  Bloody  Tower,  each 
having  upon  his  broad  shoulders  a  weight  sufficient  to  cidl  into 
activity  tne  fuU  forces  of  three  ordinary  men,  and  yet  bearing  it 
— ^if  not  easily — ^yet  stoutly.  It  was  true  that  tne  muscles  of 
their  bull  throats  and  brawny  legs  were  tremendously  developed, 
and  looked  almost  as  large  as  cables,  but  these  were  the  only 
evidences  of  the  strain  put  upon  them.  Lilias  walked  by  the 
side  of  her  husband,  enchanted  by  this  display  of  his  strength, 
while  Xit  strutted  in  front,  as  if  the  giants  were  under  his  com- 
mand. 
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State  offenders,  as  is  well  known,  were  formerly  brought  into 
the  Tower  through  a  gloomy  archway,  spanning  a  sluice  from 
the  river — the  slmce  bemg  protected  by  a  ponderous  wooden  gate, 
constructed  of  huge  beams  of  wood,  worked  by  machinery  in 
the  superstructure.  This  massive  portal  was  popularly  known  as 
^  Tiaitor^s  Gate."  A  flight  of  stone  steps  offered  a  landing-place 
from  the  channel,  which  was  capable  of  holding  some  three  or  four 
large  boats,  and  led  to  the  outer  ward  of  the  fortress,  but  the  ap- 
proach was  guarded  by  another  ponderous  wooden  portal.  Within 
the  archway  on  the  right  of  the  steps  was  a  stone  platform,  whence 
there  was  access  through  a  narrow  arched  passage  to  a  guard-room 
in  the  building  above,  which  was  known  as  Saint  Thomas's  Tower. 
These  details  are  necessary  for  the  understanding  of  what-  is  to 
ibllow. 

It  was  upon  the  platform  just  described  that  Lovel  caused  the 
giants  to  depomt  the  chests.  This  done,  they  immediately  went 
back  to  the  J  ewel  Tower  for  a  fresh  supply,  and  paused  not  in  their 
exertions  till  the  fifteen  ponderous  coffers  haa  been  laid  upon 
the  platform.  Lovel,  of  course,  superintended  their  task,  and, 
when  their  labours  were  over,  proposed  an  adjournment  to  the 
Stone  Kitohen,  to  which  the  giants  made  no  objection,  so  the  gate 
being  locked,  and  instructions  given  to  Croyland,  the  warder  who 
had  charge  of  Saint  Thomases  Tower,  the  whole  party  proceeded 
'  in  search  of  refreshment.  On  reaching  the  Stone  Kitohen,  Lovel 
called  for  a  plentiful  supply  of  hydromel,  which,  being  quickly 
brought  by  reter  Trusbut,  the  giants  were  enabled  to  quench 
their  thirst.  By  her  husband's  desire,  Lilias  sipped  a  few  drops 
fiom  his  brimming  goblet  ere  he  emptied  it. 

^  I  tell  you  what,  Master  Lovel,"  observed  Magog.  "  I  have 
some  misgiving  about  that  treasure.  Do  you  think  it  quite  safe 
where  you  have  left  it?" 

"  Ay,  many,"  replied  the  other;  *^  as  safe  as  in  the  Jewel  House 
itself,  who  can  meddle  with  it?  Traitor^s  Gate  will  not  be  opened 
by  Croyland  without  my  order." 

^  True,"  rejoined  Magog.  "  Still,  with  a  treasure  like  that,  no 
precautions  ought  to  be  neglected.  To  make  matters  sure,  I  will 
go  to  Saint  liiomas's  Tower,  and  stay  dbere  till  the  chests  are 
fetehed  away." 

"  Then  you  will  have  to  stay  there  till  night,"  said  Lovel. 

''No  matter,"  rejoined  Ma^og,  getting  up.  ''Peter  Trusbut 
will  send  me  a  few  flasks  of  wme,  and  I  diall  be  just  as  comfort- 
able there  as  anywhere  else.  Are  you  coming  with  me,  Gog?" 
he  added  to  his  brother. 

"  I  will  follow  in  a  few  minutes,  and  bring  the  wine  with  me," 
replied  Gqg. 

"  And  r  will  join  you  later  on — ^as  soon  as  Lilias  can  spare  me," 
laughed  Og. 
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^^  Nay,  tben,  theie  can  he  no  doubt  the  treasare  will  be  well 
guarded,"  aaid  liOYel. 

And,  bowing  to  the  company^  he  quitted  the  Stcme  Kitchen 
with  Magog. 

V. 

SHOWING  WHO  WAS  GONGBALSD  IN  THE  XEW£L . HOUSE. 

A^TER  accompanying  Magog  along  tho  .outer  waoHl  to  the  ^en- 
traace  of  Saint  Thomaa'fi  Tower,  where  he  left  hkn,  -Lovel  pasKd 
under  the  gloomy  archway  of  the  ]^ody  Tower,  :and,  ascending 
the  hiU,  made  his  way  to  the  Jewel  House. 

Arrived  there^  he  did  not  proceed  to  that  part  of  the  building 
which  we  last  visited,  but  sought  his  private  chamber,  and  having 
entered  it,  and  bolted  the  door  inside,  he  tapped  at  the  door  of  a 
small  inner  room,  and  called  out:  ^  You  may  come  forth,  sir." 

The  summons  was  pnomptly  obeyed  by  a  young  man,  who, 
stepping  quickly  towards  him,  said,  ^^Tou  ha^e  been  long^tbeent, 
Loveh    What  news  do  you  bring?" 

<<  Excellent  news,  good  Master  Oabert  Clinton,"  replied  the 
other.  ^^If  all  goes  .well,  you  will  have  the  treasure' to-^mght.  It 
will  delight  you  to  hear  that  the  ooffers  have  been  transported  by 
the  gigantic  warders  to  Traitor^s  Gate,  find  are  now  lying  there, 
ready  for  you  and  your  friends  to  take  them  away.  So  far  all  has 
cone  well--far  better  than  could  have  been  expected — and  I  hope 
me  rest  will  turn  out  equally  prosperously.  Indeed,  it  can  scarcely 
£ul  to  do  so,  unless  from  ill  management." 

^^  What  course  do  you  advise  us  to  pursue,  Lovel?"  demanded 
Oabert 

^^  First  of  all,  there  must  be  no  delay  in  the  execution  of  the 
project,"  replied  the  other.  ^^  The  business  nmst  be  done  to-night 
A  boat  capable  of  containing  the  chests  must  be  brought  to  Tnd- 
tor^s  Gate.  I  shall  be  in  Saint  Thomas's  Tower,  and  after  goii^ 
through  the  usual  formalities,  will  cause  the  great  wooden  gate 
to  be  opened.  If  no  untoward  circumstanoe  occurs,  the  coders 
can  thus  be  readily  carried  off  and  conveyed  to  a  place  of  safety." 

^^  Once  out  of  Traitor's  Gate,  all  the  rest  will  be  easy,"  said 
Osbert.  "  Your  plan  promises  well,  good  Lovel,  and  I  trust  nothing 
will  occur  to  mar  it.  Possessed  of  this  gold,  we  shall  be  able  to 
carry  into  immediate  effect  our  ^rand  enterprise.  It  may  be  wrong 
to  seke  this  treasure,  but  neither  I  nor  my  associates  have  any 
scruples  on  the  subject.  We  know  that  this  gold  is  intended  to 
be  employed  to  bribe  our  nobles  to  enslave  the  countrv,  and  we 
consider  it  lawful  plunder,  of  which  we  may  rightfully  possess 
ourselves  by  force  or  stratagem." 

<^  I  take  pifecisely  the  same  view  of  the  matter  as  yourself  sir," 
said  Lovel;  ^^and,  as  you  know,  have  engaged  in  this  enterprise 
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mfthoDt  fee  or  cewaid.  I  am  jaaxiousy  as  you  and  your  friende 
are,  to  -see  the  coimlry  debTered  from  Spanaah  ftfaraldem,  and  the 
PratPrtmit  leligion  iMtoiied.  While  maakjn  are  gi^g  up  iheir 
Ims  in  teadmonyof  .tktir  fidth,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  jeopardise 
sdae  to  .benefit  theaune  oause.  If  this  Spanirii  gold  tsan  be  em- 
ployed against  oar*  enemies,  instead  of  being  need  by  them  to  our 
oisadTantage,  I  shall  be  content." 

^  In  three  days'  time  th«e  will  be  a  iising  in  Essex  and  Suf- 
folk," said  Osbert;  ^^  and  in  less  than  a  week  an  army  of  insor- 
CQBts,  lar^^er  than  that  commanded  by  Wyat,  will  be  marching  to 
London,  its  battle-cry  being,  ^  Down  with  the  Spaniard  and  the 
Pope ! '  This  gold  will  'give  us  all  we  need.  And  so  you  posi- 
tirely  xefuaeany  rewasd  for  the  great  service  you  are  rendering  us, 
Lovel?" 

^^  Were  I  to  take  a  reward,  I  should  consider  diat  I  hadviolated 
my  tmst,"  replied  the  other.  ^^  My  object  is  to  senre  my  oountry, 
and  if  it  be  freed  from  oppression  I  shall  be  amply  rewarded. 
But  now  to  jMroceed  with  me  businen.  No  time  must  be  lost  in 
eommnnicating  with  Sir  Henry  Dudley,  Sir  Anthony  Kingston, 
Master  Udal,  and  the  rest  of  your  associates."^ 

^^That  can  be  quickly  done,"  replied  Osbert.  ^^They  are  close 
at  hand — ^at  the  Rose  and  Crown,  on  Tower  >Hill.  There  can  be 
no  difficulty  as  to  a  boat,  since  one  has  been  already  provided.  At 
what  hour  oi:^ht  the  attemot  to  be  made  ?  " 

^^Let  me  see/'  sud  Lovel,  reflecting.  ^The  tide  will  serve  at 
nine*     The  boat  should  be  at  Traitor  s  Gate  at  that  hour." 

^  Good,"  returned  Osbert.  ^^  Now  then  to  communicate  with 
my  fiiends. 

^' Leave  that  to  me/'  said  Lovel;  ^^  you  cannot  quit  the  Tower 
with  safety,  as,  if  you  should  be  seen  and  recognised^  your  instant 
airest  would  follow.  I  will  go  to  the  Rose  and  On>wn  at  onee, 
and  give  full  instructions  to  your  friends.  Retire  to  the  inner 
room^  and  do  not  stir  forth  from  it  till  my  return." 

And  as  Osbert  complied,  the  keeper  of  the  treasure  left  the 
Jewel  House,  .and  sat  out  on  his  ersand. 


-ROW  THE  not  WAS  IflSCOVBKEI)  BT  XIT,  ABD  JHSCLOSBD  BT  HIK  TO  KA006. 

M&4NTI1IS,  Magog,  with  whom  Lovel  had  parted  at  the  entrance 
of  Saint  Tbomas's  Tower,  had  gone  in,  and  made  his  way  through 
the  side^passage,.  previously  described,  to  the  interior  of  Traitor's 
Gate.  Ue  found  the  ohests  lying  unon  the  pktform,  just  as  they 
had  been  laid  there  by  himseu  and  nis  brothers,  and  sitting  do»1m 
npon  cue  of  them,  peesently  fell  asleep,  and  made  the  vaulted 
roof  resound  with  his  deep  breathing.    How  long  he  remained 
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in  this  state  he  could  not  say,  but  he  was  roused  by  feeling 
something  crawling,  as  he  thought,  over  his  &ce,  and  supposing  it 
to  be  a  fflgantic  water-rat — the  place  bein^  infested  with  such 
Yermin— ^e  put  out  his  hand,  and  catching  nold  of  the  noxious 
creature,  as  he  deemed  i^  was  about  to  throw  it  into  the  water, 
when  a  shrill  cry  admonished  him  that  the  fancied  water-rat  was 
no  other  than  Xit. 

^^  Wouldst  drown  me,  Magog?'  shrieked  the  dwarf,  clinging  to 
him. 

^^ Drown  thee — ^not  I!"  replied  the  giant,  laughing.  ^^But  I 
took  thee  for  a  rat,  or  an  otter." 

^'  None  but  a  sleepy  dolt  like  thyself  would  have  made  such  a 
mistake,"  said  Xit.  ^^  I  could  not  waken  thee  without  plucking 
thy  beard.  Callst  thou  this  keeping  guard  oyer  the  treasure?  1 
call  itffross  nefflisence." 

^^  Well,  weU)  I  am  yigilant  enough  now,"  rejoined  Magog. 
"  What  hast  thou  to  say  to  me?" 

•  ^^  Something  that  will  keep  thee  wakeful,  I  trust,"  said  Xit. 
'^  Lend  me  thme  ears,  and  I  will  disclose  it  to  thee.  I  have  dis- 
covered a  plot." 

^^  Poh !  thou  art  always  making  some  silly  discovery  that  leads 
to  nothing,"  rejoined  Magog. 

^^  But  uiis  will  lead  more  than  one  man  to  the  scaffold/'  pursued 
Xit,  mysteriously.    ^^  'Tis  an  important  discovery  I  have  made." 

*^  Indeed ! "  exclaimed  Magog,  with  some  curiosity.  '*  What  is 
it?    Let  me  hear  and  judge. 

'^It  relates  to  the  chests  on  which  thou  art  sitting,"  replied  Xit. 
^^  There  is  a  plot  to  carry  them  off.  Master  Level,  the  Keeper  of 
the  treasure,  is  concerned  in  it,  but  the  principal  contrivers  are 
Osbert  Clinton,  Sir  Henry  Dudley,  Sir  Anthony  Kingston,  Udal, 
and  the  others  connected  with  the  late  outbreak." 

**Ah,  this  is  indeed  important!"  cried  Magog.  "And  how 
didst  thou  make  this  discovery?" 

"  You  shall  hear,"  replied  Xit.  "  Suspecting  all  was  not  right, 
I  followed  Level  to  his  lodging,  and  by  listening  at  the  keyhole, 
managed  to  overhear  a  conversation  between  him  and  Osbert 
Clinton,  who  is  at  present  concealed  in  the  Jewel  House.  From 
this  I  learnt  that  the  treasure  is  to  be  c^ed  off  by  the  traitors,  in 
order  to  assist  them  in  getting  up  another  insurrection  of  a  &i 
more  formidable  character  than  the  last.  Their  plan  is  to  bring  a 
boat  to  Traitoi^s  Grate  at  nine  o'clock  to-night,  when,  feigning  to 
be  officers  sent  by  the  King  to  remove  the  treasure  to  the  Ex- 
chequer, they  will  present  a  warrant,  and  Master  Level  being  their 
accompHce,  the  coffers  will  be  delivered  to  them — so,  at  least,  they 
calculate." 

^  A  well-devised  plan,  I  must  own,"  observed  Magog,  "  and  like 
enough  to  have  succeeded." 
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^It  would  infallibly  have  succeeded  but  for  my  shrewdness  in 
deftctioff  it,"  said  Xit. 

^  WeD,  thou  wilt|  doubtless,  receive  due  credit  for  thy  penetra- 
tion from  Sir  Henzy  Bedingfeld,  to  whom  the  matter  must  be 
forthwith  communicatedi''  observed  Mago^,  getting  up.    - 

^  What  art  thou  about  to  do,  thou  foolisn  giant?''  cried  Xit. 
"We  can  manage  this  affidr  without  Sir  Henry  Bedingfeld's 
assistajice.  BecoUect,  that  a  heavy  price  is  set  upon  the  heads  of 
all  these  offenders^  and  if  we  can  effect  their  arrest — as  we  shall  do 
if  my  counsels  be  followed — the  reward  will  be  ours.  We  must 
take  them  all,  like  fish  in  a  net.  Not  one  must  be  allowed  to 
escape.  Listen  to  me,  and  I  will  show  thee  how  it  can  be  done. 
The  moment  the  baipe  is  admitted  into  this  place,  Traitor's  Gate 
must  be  closed  by  thee,  or  by  thy  brothers,  and  we  shall  then 
have  them  like  rats  in  a  trap.  Though  they  may  offer  some 
resistance  at  first,  they  will  soon  be  forced  to  surrender.  Osbert 
Clinton  is  sure  to  be  on  the  spot  with  Lovel,  and  we  can  arrest 
them  both  at  the  same  time.    What  thinkst  thou  of  my  plan?" 

^  By  my  faith,  it  promises  well,"  replied  Magog. 

^  We  shall  need  assistance,"  pursued  Xit;  ^^  and  besides  Og  and 
Grog,  I  piojpofle  to  call  in  the  aid  of  Captain  Bittern  and  his 
Mends.  They  are  men  of  discretion,  and  can  be  relied  on.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  awaken  Level's  suspicions,  or  our  plan  will 
be  defeated.  And  now  let  us  quit  this  damp  place.  I  am  half 
^oked  by  the  mist.  I  wonder  tnou  couldst  sleep  in  it.  Come  I 
There  is  no  fear  of  the  treasure  bemg  carried  off  just  yet." 

Upon  this,  Magog  arose,  and  they  adjournea  to  the  guard- 
chamber. 

Xifs  plan  was  carried  out.  About  ei^ht  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
,0g  tore  himself  firom  his  bride,  promismg  faithfully  to  return  to 
sapper,  and,  accompanied  by  Gog,  Bodomont  Bittern,  Holiday,  and 
Simnel,  to  all  of  whom  the  dwarfs  important  discovery  had  been 
Gommnnicated,  repaired  to  Saint  Thomases  Tower,  and  mounted  to 
an  upj^r  chamber  overlooking  the  river,  where  they  held  them- 
selves m  readiness  for  whatever  might  occur — beguiling  the  tedium 
of  waiting  with  some  flasks  of  wine  which  they  nad  brought  from 
the  Stone  Kitchen. 

Xit,  meanwhile,  had  kept  .watch  over  Level's  movements.  He 
flaw  the  keeper  of  the  treasure  return  from  his  errand  to  Tower 
Hill,  and  cautiously  following  him,  and  adopting  the  same  plan  of 
espionage  which  he  had  previously  emplcr^ed,  he  heard  him  in- 
firm Osbert  Clinton  that  he  had  seen  oir  Henrv  Dudley  and 
lie  other  conspirators,  who  were  well  pleased  with  the  arrange- 
lent,  and  undertook  to  bring  a  barge  to  Traitor's  Gate  at  the  ap- 
omted  hour  that  night. 

^The  coffers  once  secured,"  pursued  Level,  ^^your  friends  pro- 
pose to  take  ^em  up  the  river  to  Chelsea  and  land  them  there.  No 
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time:mti8t  be  lost  in  dispostng  of  the  tieasure,- for 'tke- moment  it 
becomes  known  that  it  has  been  carried  off,  a^  geaeral  seateh  will 
be  made.^ 

^^Once  in  our  possession,  the  treasiire  willfBever  find  its  way  to 
the  royal  Exchequer — of  diat  you  may' be  quite  certain,  LoreV 
lefdiea  Osbert.  ^fBut  ^hat  do  you  propose  to  do?  Your  con- 
nezion  in  the  affidr'will  assuredly  be  suspeeted.'' 

^^  I  shall  provide  for  my  safety  by  flight,"  said  Lovd.  ^^  This  Tenr 
night  I  shall  quit  Hoe  Tower  secretly,  asd  remain  in  oonoealment  tiu 
your  proposed  insunrection  will  enable  me  to  appear  with*  safety*'' 

^  If  we.  succeed,  as  I  trust  under  Heayen  we  shall,  your'seryiees 
shall  not  be  forgotten,  Lovel,"  obserred  Osbert.  -^^You  shall 
haye  a  better  joost  imder  Elisabeth  than  that  which  you  now 
occupy  under  Fhilip  and  Mary." 

'^I  haye  said  that  I  do  not  seek  reward,"  rejoined  Loyel;  ^^  but 
since,  in  abandoning  this  post,  I  shall  sacrifice  all,  it  is  but  just  that 
I  diould  have  some  compcBsartion." 

*^  You  shall  have  compensation  in  full,  doubt  it  not,  Lovel," 
said  Osbert.  ^^  And  now  let  us  finally  arrange  our  plans  for  to- 
night.    How  many  persims  are  there  in  Saint  Thomas's  Tower?" 

**  Only  three,"  replied  Lovel.     "  Croyland,  the  keeper  of  the 

Site,  his  man,  and  a  s^itinel.  Stay !  I  had  forgotten.  One  of 
e  gigantic  warders,  Magog,  is  there  at  this  moment,  but  I  do 
not  thmk  he  will  remain  there  till  night,  and  if  he  should,  he  will 
be  no  hindrance  to  us,  since  all  will  be  conducted  with  so  muchTor- 
mality  that  suspicion  will  be  disarmed.  We  will  go  together  to 
Saint  Thomas's  Tower,  and  if  my  instructions  to  Sir  Henry 
Dudley  are  carefully  carried  out,  no  difficulty  wUl  be  exp^enced." 
What  answer  was  made  to  this  by  Osbert,  Xit  could  not  tell. 
Fancying  he  heard  a  moyement  towards  the  door,  he  beat  a  hasty 
retreat,  and  left  the  Jewel  House,  perfectly  content  with  the  infor- 
mation he  had  obtained. 


vn. 

HOW  THE  COKSPIKATOBS  WENT  IS  AT  T&AITOE'b  GATE,  BUI  ClME  HOT  OfTT 

AQJLDS, 

Night,  anxiously  expected  both  by  plotters  and  oounter-olotteis, 
arrived  at  last.  Within  the  lower  chamber  of  Saint  ThonWs 
Tower  were  Mago^  and  Xit,  but  the  two  other  gigantic  wardeis, 
with  Bodomont  Bittern  and  his  comrades,  kept  out  of  right,  lest 
LoveFs  suspicions  should  be  awakened. 

Cioylana,  the  keeper  of  the  Tower,  had  been  made  a  party  to  the 
plan,  and  consented  to  act  as  Xit  directed.  The  night  was  dark, 
and  the  mist  hanging  over  the  river,  ai^d  almost  shrouding  Saint 
Thomas's  Tower  from  view,  was  favourable  to  the  prefect  of  the 
conspirators. 
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qmortBr  of  «n  hour  before  the  time  fixedfor  the  arrival  of 
ike  iMTge,  Level,  accompanied  by  Oabert,  who  was  well  armed^ 
and  wrapped  in  his  cloak,  quitted  the  Jewel  House,  and  pro- 
cnfldr.d  to  Bamt'  Thomas's^ Tower.  The  door  was  opened  by  Oroy- 
land,  who  had  a  lamp  in  his  hand,  which  he  raiaed  for  a  moment 
to  flosvey  Odbezt,  and  .then,  apparently  satisfied  with  his  scrutiny, 
ushered  them  into  the  guard  cmunber,  which  done,  he  returned  to 
tmtbn  the  door. 

Within  the  guard-chamber  were  Xit  and  Magog.  The  giant 
appeazed  to  be  nst  asleep,  with  his'hnge  head  resting  on  a  table, 
and  did  not  move  on  their  entrance;  but  Xit  immemtely  arose, 
and  after  a  word  with  Lovel,  was  informed  by  the  ktter  that  the 
ipttleinan  with  him  was  an  offieer  sent  by  his  Majesty  to  take 
akaiige  of  the  treasoie.  With  this  infonnation  the  dwarf  seemed 
perfectly  content,  and  bowed  ceremoniously  to  Osbert,  who  sUghtlv 
mtnzned  the  salutation.  In  another  moment  Groyland  returned  with 
a  lamp,  and  taking  it  from  him.  Level  beckoned  to  Osbert  to  follow 
him,  and  led  the  way  to  the  platform  gn  which  the  chq^  were  laid. 

No  aooner  were  they  gone  than  Magog  raised  his  head,  and  said 
in  a  whisper  to  Xit,  <<  Is  it  Od>ert  Clinton?'' 

The  dwarf  replied  in  the  affirmative,  but  added,  ^^  Don't  ask  any 
more  questions,  or  you  wi]l  be  overheard.  Here  they  are  coming 
baok.     Down  with  your  head ! " 

On  this,  Magog  resumed  his  previous  posture.  Next  moment 
Lovel  reappeared  with  the  lamp,  but  Osbert  remained  in  the 
pasai^,  BO  as  not  to  expose  himself  to  observation. 

'^  The  coffers  are  all  risht,  I  perceive,'^  remarked  Lovel,  as  he 
ast  down  the  lamp  upon  the  table.  *^  I  shan't  be  sorry  when  they 
are  gone,"  he  added,  with  a  laugh.  "  They  have  been  a  great 
soDTDe  of  amdety  to  me." 

'^  J  dare  say  they  have,"  replied  Xit.  ^'  Your  office  wouldn't 
snit  me  at  all.  Master  Lovel." 

"Wherefore  not?"  demanded  the  other. 

"  Because  my  honesty  would  never  be  proof  against  the  tempta- 
tion I  should  be  exposed  to.  The  sight  oi  so  much  treasure  would 
exercise  a  baneful  influence  over  me,  and  I  should  lon^  to  appro- 
priate it  to  my  own  use.  Whereas,  you,  worthy  Lovel,  are  of  an 
acorruptible  nature,  and  can  see  sold  without  coveting  it.  Tou 
would  never  dream  of  making  tree  with  the  contents  of  those 


'^Certainly  not,"  replied  Lovel. 

^Therein  we  differ,"  pursued  Xit.  ^^Had  those  coffers  been 
confided  to  me,  I  should  have  fiallen.  The  Arch  ^nemy  could  not 
find  a  more  cezlain  means  of  destroying  me  than  they  would 
aflEbrd  Jnni.  Knowing  my  own  frailty,  I  respect  your  hones^ 
Ike  more,  worthy  LoveL  You  can  touch  gold  without  being 
d^kd  by  it.     Unluokily,  such  is  not  my  case.  * 

Ere  Lovel  could  reply,  Osbert  called  out  from  the  passage: 
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^^  The  barge  is  at  hand.    I  hear  a  noise  outside  in  the  river." 

And,  as  he  spoke,  the  bell  hanging  above  the  outer  aroh  of 
Traitor's  Gate  was  rung. 

<^  Here  they  are ! "  cried  Xit,  shaking  Magog.  ^^  Rouse  thyself, 
thou  preat  sluggard.*' 

"Who  are  here?''  cried  the  giant,  pretending  to  waken  from 
a  sound  sleep. 

"  Why  the  officers  sent  by  the  King  to  take  away  the  treasure," 
rejoined  Xit. 

"  Oh,  indeed !"  ejaculated  Mag^,  with  a  prodigious  yawn. 

Meanwhile,  Lovely  followed,  by  Croyland,  had  mounted  a  spiral 
stone  staircase,  which  quickly  brought  them  to  the  summit  ot  the 
round  projecting  tower  at  the  western  angle  of  the  fortification. 
On  reaching  the  battlements,  they  could  discern  through  the  gloom 
a  large  bark  lying  in  the  river  immediately  beneath  them.  The 
barge  was  rowed  by  four  stalwart  oarsmen,  and  its  head  was  brought 
clo6e.up  to  Traitor's  Gate. 

At  the  prow  stood  a  tall,  man,  apparently  in  command  of  the 
party,  and  who  was  no  other  than  Sir  Henry  Dudley.  The  barge 
nad  already  been  challenged  by  the  sentinel,  and  a  short  parley  had 
taken  place,  but  when  Lovel  and  Croyland  appeared,  Dudley  called 
out  in  a  loud,  authoritative  voice: 

^^  Open  the  gate  quickly.  We  are  officers  sent  by  the  King  to 
bring  away  the  treasure." 

"Have  you  a  warrant  for  its  removal?"  inquired  LoveL 

"Ay,"  returned  Dudley,  "a  warrant  you  will  not  care  to 
dispute." 

"Enough,"  answered  Lovel.  "The  gate  shall  be  opened  im- 
mediately? 

With  this  he  disappeared  from  the  battlements,  while  Dudley^ 
turning  to  his  companion  in  the  barge,  said  in  a  low,  exulting 
tone,  "  The  prize  will  soon  be  ours.  We  shall  get  in  without 
difficulty." 

"  Heaven  grant  we  may  get  out  as  easily  1 "  rejoined  Sir 
Anthony  Kingston,  who  was  standing  near  him.  "  More  people 
go  in  at  Traitor's  Gate  than  come  out  from  it" 

As  he  spoke,  the  ponderous  wooden  valves,  worked  by  some 
machinery  m  the  upper  part  of  the  tower,  began  slowly  to  re- 
volve upon  their  hinges,  disclosing  the  interior  of  the  passage, 
which  was  now  illumined  by  torches  held  by  Magog  and  Croy- 
land, who,  with  Lovel  and  Ait,  were  stationed  near  the  head  of  the 
steps.  In  the  background,  partly  concealed  by  the  coffisrs,  stood 
OsDert  Clinton. 

As  soon  as  the  valves  had  ppened  wide  enough  to  admit  the 
barffe,  Dudley,  who  was  all  impatience  to  secure  the  prize,  called 
to  the  oarsmen  to  push  in,  and  tne  order  being  promptlv  obeved, 
the  barge  entered  the  channel,  and  was  propelled  to  the  toot  of  the 
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stq)8.    Sir  Heniy  Dudley  tben  leaped  ashoie,  and  was  followed 
by  Sir  Anthony  Kingston  and  some  four  or  five  others. 

'  ^  Here  is  the  order  for  the  delivery  of  the  treasure,  sir/'  said 
Dadley,  piesenting  a  paper  to  Lovel,  who  advanced  to  meet  him. 

Liovel  glanced  at  it  for  a  moment,  and  then,  apparently  satisfied 
by  the  inspection,  observed,  ^^  We  have  been  expecting  you,  sir. 
The  chests  are  all  ready,  as  you  see." 

^  That  is  well,**  said  Dudley,  scarcely  able  to  conceal  his  satis- 
fiusdon.     ^^  Let  them  be  embarked  at  once.'' 

While  this  brief  dialogue  occurred,  Traitor's  Gbite  was  noise- 
leaaly  returning  to  its  place,  and  in  another  minute  was  closed.  The 
ocmspirators,  however,  were  too  much  occupied  with  what  they  had 
in  hand  to  notice  this  suspicious  circumstance.  The  oarsmen  now 
got  out  of  the  barffe,  and  were  preparing  to  place  the  uppermost 
^est  on  board,  when  Osbert  Clinton  suddenly  stepped  forward, 
and  said,  in  a  low  voice,  to  Sir  Henry  Dudley, 

^^  We  are  betrayed.     See  you  not  that  the  gate  is  shut?"   « 

*<Hal"  soit  isl"  cried  Dudley.  "Why  is  this^sir?."  he  added, 
fiercely,  to  Xiovel.    "  How  comes  it  that  yon  gate  is  closed?" 

"  I  did  not  know  it  was  so,"  replied  the  other.  **  There  must  be 
some  mistake.     But  I  mil  cause  it  to  be  reopened  instantly." 

"  There  is  no  mistake,"  cried  Xit,  in  his  loudest  and  most  im« 
portant  voice;  "  it  is  by  my  orders  that  Traitor's  Gate  has  been 
shut,  and  it  will  not  be  opened  again.  Traitors,  ye  are  caught  in  a 
trap.  Te  have  come  here,  with  wicked  and  felonious  intent,  to 
carry  off  the  Bang's  treasure,  but  instead  of  departing  with  your 
plunder  to  stir  up  rebellion,  you  will  be  lodged  in  the  dungeons 
of  the  Tower,  ana  ere  long  expiate  your  manifold  and  dire  offences 
on  the  scaffold." 

At  this  address  the  conspirators  stared  aghast,  and  laid  their 
hands  upon  their  swords. 

Osbert  Clinton,  however^  signed  to  them  to  keep  quiet,  and  said 
to  Lovel,  "  What  means  this,  sir?    Is  it  some  ill-timed  jest?" 

"I  will  tell  you  what  it  means.  Master  Osbert  Clinton,"  inter- 
posed Xit.  ^It  means,  that  you,  and  all  those  with  you,  are  my 
S'^ners.  I  arrest  you  all  for  high  treason.  You  yourself.  Master 
bert  Clinton — -you.  Sir  Henry  Dudley — you,  Sir  Anthony 
Kingston —  you.  Master  Udal,  and  all  the  rest  of  you.  Deliver 
up  your  swords." 

" This  is  droll,"  cried  Osbert  Clinton,  forcing  a  laugh;  "but 
the  jest  may  prove  no  laughing  matter  for  thee.  Get  the  gate 
open^,"  he  added  to  Lovel.  *^We  will  have  the  treasure  in 
spite  of  them." 

"  Traitor's  Gate  diall  not  be  opened,"  screamed  Xit.  ^<  I  forbid 
it,  and  ye  shall  find  whether  or  not  I  shall  be  obeyed.  Stir  a  sii^le 
foot,  thou  traitor  Lovel,  and  thou  art  a  dead  man."  And  drawing 
his  0word,  he  presented  it  at  the  breast  of  the  keeper  of  the 
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iEeasuTe,  exolaiming,  ^^I  arrest  thee,  also,  on  a  charge  of  ccmupft- 
racy  and  treaaon." 

^*  An  end  must  be  pat  to  folly,"  cried  Qsbert,  fiercely.     "By 
the  time  you  havo  got  the  treasure  on  board  I  will  haTethe  gate 
opened,"  he  added  to  Dudley.     Then  dramng  his  swoxil,  he  oom- . 
manded  Xit  to  stand  out  of.  the  way. 

"  Help  me,  my  faithful  giants!  '*  cried  Xit,  retrealing.  "  IMp 
me! 

And  at  the  words,  Og  and  Gog  issued  from-  the  passive,  whece 
they  had  remuned.  conoealed,  and  with  their  halbeids  opposed 
Osbert^s  advance.    . 

" Back ! "  roared  Magog,  in  a  yoiee  of  thunder,  "or  yonL  tobIi 
upon  your  death." 

"You  had  better  yield,"  cried  Xit.  "l&iu  cannot  escape. 
You  will  more  easily  cat  your  way  through  the.  solid  bratms  of 
Traitoi^s  Gate  than  you  will  hew  a  passage  througlL  dieae  Icving 
wall^" 

"  I  mil  cut  a'  way  through  both:  sooner  than  sucienderj'^  re- 
joined Osbert.    "  Follow  me,  friends." 

And  he  was  about  to  fling  himself  upon  the  giants,  who  >awBited 
his  attack  unmoved,  when  his  desperate  purpose  was-  averted  bj 
the  sudden  ringing  of  the  alarm-bell.  This  sound,  wfaicht  pro- 
claimed that  the  fortress  was  alarmed,  paralysed  his-  energies,  and 
caused  him  to  drop  the  point  of  his  sword,  while  ihe  rest  of  the 
conffpirators  looked  equally  disheartened.  Other  sounds,  calculated 
to  increase  their  apprdiensions^  were  now  heard,  and  the  trampling 
of  feet,  accompanied  by  the  clatter  of  arms,  showed  liiat  a  number 
of  men  were  collecting  in  tiie  outer  ward.  It  was  plain  tfaf^  the 
conspirators  were  betrayed,  and  the  glances  they  exchanged  be* 
tokened  that  they  fdk  so. 

"  You  had  better  yield  with  a  good  graee,'*  cried  Xit,  "and  not 
compel  us  to  toke  your  swords  from  you  by  force;" 

"I  will  die  rath^  than  yield,"  cried  Osbert  Clinton. 

"  So  will  we  all,"  responded  the  others. 

"Resistance  is  in  vnin,"  cried  Level,  suddenly  changing  his 
manner.  "  It  is^time  to  throw  off  the  mask.  You  are  prisoaers 
to  the  King." 

"Ha!  it  is  thoa  who  hart  brought  us  into  this  snare,"  cried 
Dudley.  "Take  the  reward  of  thy  treachery,"  he* added,  passing 
hit  rapier,  through'  his  body. 

"  Hiai!  I  am  dain !"  exclaimed  Level,  as  he  fell  backwatda  into 
the  water. 

At  this  moment  the  massive  portal  communicating^  with  tbe 
onterward  wa8.oneDfed,  and  an  astounding  spectacle  revealed. 

Beneath  the^  gl<xnny  acohw&y  of  the  Bloody  Tower  stood'  the 
Kin^  the  torcl]^i|^  fladiing  upon  his  stately^  figure^  and  oom^- 
aosmuiatin^'to.hiB  eonntentfnce  a-  stem  and  rinister  expreosioiL 

With  him  was  Sir  Henry  Bedingfeld.  At.  the  back  of  the  arch- 
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way  roBP  »  gto^e  of  pikes^  while  on-  the  right  and  left  was  langed  a 
stropg  guard  of  halberdiers,  several  of  wnom  held  tordies,  whidi 
^jeamed  upon  the  rteel  caps,  oorslets,  and  partisans  of  their  comrades. 

At  thia  ladoeked-fer  spectacle  the  ooiupirators  recoiled  in  con- 
fnnon  and  dismay.  Slight  was  impossible,  and  as  Beding£dd 
advanced  towards  them  with  an  officer^  and  demanded  their  swords^ 
tdling  them  they  were  his  t  prisoners,  they  had  no  abemative  but 
submiffiion. 

By  the  King^s  commands,  the  consptraioiB  were  then  brought 
befiDre  him,  and  he  surveyed  them  for  some  moments  with  a  smile 
of  gratified  vengeance. 

^  Sob,  tndtonr ! "  he  exclaimed,  at  length,  ^  yon  thought  you  had 
dernsed  a  cunning  to  carry  off  my  treasure.  But  you  haire  been 
outwitted.  Your  plans  have  been  revealed  to  me^  and  I  have 
allowed  you- to  proceed  thus  far  in  otA&t  to  ensnare  you  alL  Ton 
have  fallen  like  wolves  into  the  trap  set  for  yon." 

^  The  wretch  who  betrayed  us  has  met  his  reward/'  cried  Sir 
Heaiy  Dudley*     ^^  He  has  perished  by -my  sword*" 

«  Ib  Level  ^in  ?  "  exclaimed  Philip^    **  I  am  sorry  for  it," 

^ELe  richly  desenred  his  fi^te,**  oiiea  Osbert  ^^I  now  aee  how 
we  have  been  duped." 

At  thia  moment  Xit  made  his  way  towards  the  King,  and  said, 
^  An  please  your  Majesty,  these  rebels  and  traitors  were  captured 
by  me.     I  claim  the  reward." 

^  Retire^  thou  preflamptuous  and  intrusive  vailet,"  cried  Be- 
dii^feld.    ^^  This  matter  is  too  serious  for  thy  interference." 

"But  for  my  interference,  Sir  Henry,"  rejoined  Xit,  proudly 
and  indignantly^.  ^^  the  plot  would  not  have  been  discovered." 

^ There  thou  art  wrong,"  rejoined  Bedingfeld;  "the  plot  has 
been  all  along  known  to  his  Majesty.  It  was  revealed  to  him  by 
Lovel,  who,  it  seems,  has  gone  to  ms  aeconnt." 

"  Lovel  is  killed,  sure  enough/'  said  Xit.  "  But  I  trust  my 
swices  will  not  go  unrewarded." 

"Thy  claims  snail  be  considered  hewafter,"  said  Philip.  And 
as  Xit,  satisfied  with  this  assurance^  bowed  and  retired,  he  ad« 
dressed  the  conspirators^  "For  the  heinous  crimes  and  ofiences 
yoQ'have  committed^  yoii  cannot  donbt  what  your  asntencewill  be." 

"  We  are.all  {vepEiied  for  our  fiite,"  said  Dudley,  resolutdy.  "  In 
oiga^jing  in  tma  eotevprise  we  well  knew-  the  risk  we  inoorred. 
Quping  failed,  we  are  ready  to  pay  the  penalty  " 

"  Do  you  deem  your  base  attempt  consistent  with  the  principles 
you  profess?"  demanded  Philip,  contemptuously. 

"  Ay  "  rejoined  Dudley*  "  Your  gold  has  been  one  of  the  chief 
weapons  used  against  this  unhappy  land^  and  it  was  the  part  of 
true  Englishmen — as  we  are — to  deprive  you  of  it." 

"  Ye  are  robbers  flDdfeloM,  and  shall  dis  the  death  of  such  vile 
miscreants,"  said  Philip^  coldly.  "By  this  foul  act  you  have 
forfeited  your  privileges  as  gentlemen." 
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"What!**  exclaimed  Osbert  Clinton.  "Are  we  to  ilie  like 
common  felons?'* 

"  Such  will  be  your  doom,"  rejoined  Philip,  sternly. 

'^  Your  Majesty  is  too  magnanimous  to  stoop  to  such  an  un- 
worthy revenge,"  said  Osbert  Clinton.  ^^Let  us  die  upon  the 
BcaflTold.     Tia  the  sole  grace  we  ask  of  you." 

^^  Ay,  spare  them  this  ignominious  ending,  I  beseech  you,  sire," 
said  Mauger,  advancing  &om  the  guard,  among  whom  he  was 
standing,  ^^  and  let  them  £ei11  by  my  hand." 

"  I  owe  thee  a  guerdon,**  rejoined  Philip,  "  and  will  give  thee 
their  heads.  As  to  you,  Osbert  Clinton,  he  added,  "I  could 
devise  no  worse  torture  for  you  than  your  own  bitter  reflections 
will  furnish.  Had  you  not  engaged  in  this  last  design,  you  might 
have  been  pardoned  your  former  offences,  have  been  restored  to 
my  favour,  and  have  wedded  Constance  Tyrrell.  Reflect  upon 
this  when  you  are  alone  in  your  dungeon." 

"  This  is  only  said  to  torture  me !     cried  Osbert 

^^  It  is  said  that  you  may  be  aware  of  the  happiness  you  have  so 
recklessljr  thrown  away,"  rejoined  the  King.  "  At  the  intercession 
of  Cardmal  Pole,  I  had  <ionsented  to  pardon  you,  and,  moreover, 
had  promised  his  Eminence  not  to  oppose  your  marriage  with 
Constance.  But  there  will  be  no  paraon  for  you  now — no  Con- 
stance." 

Osbert  made  no  reply,  but  covered  his  face  with  his  hand. 

After  a  brief  pause,  the  King  turned  to  Sir  Henry  Bedingfeld, 
and  ordered  him  to  remove  the  prisoners  to  their  dungeons.  ^^  To- 
morrow they  will  be  privately  interrogated,"  he  said,  **  after  which 
their  arraignment,  condemnation,  and  execution  will  speedily 
follow.  You  will  not  have  to  wait  long  for  your  fees,"  he  added 
to  Mauger. 

^^  I  humbly  thank  your  Majesty,"  replied  the  headsman. 

On  this,  the  conspirators  were  led  off  by  the  guard,  and  placed 
in  different  state-prisons  in  the  inner  ward,  a  cell  in  the  Flint 
Tower  being  assigned  to  Osbert  Clinton.  Shortly  afterwards,  the 
King  rode  back  to  Whitehall,  attended  by  a  mounted  escort 

As  soon  as  tranquillity  was  restored,  Og  returned  to  his  bride, 
whom  he  had  left  m  care  of  Dame  Truabut^  at  the  Stone  Kitchen. 
A  very  substantial  supper  was  in  readiness  for  him,  and  to  this  he 
sat  down  with  his  brothers,  Xit,  Rodomont  Bittcum,  Simnel^  and 
Holiday,  and,  despite  the  previous  occurrences,  they  made  a  right 
merry  night  of  it   • 

Next  day,  the  treasure-chests,  which  had  been  left  on  the 
platform  in  Traitor's  Gate,  were  removed  from  the  Tower,  and 
safely  deposited  in  the  Exchequer. 

£nd  of  tfie  ^fbtnti  iSooit. 
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BEAU  WILSON  AND  HIS  WITE. 

L 

BOW  THE  LAIBD  OT  LAUBISTOV  7IB8T  8BT  700T  DT  ST.  JAMES's-STBEET. 

About  noon  on  a  charming  day  towards  the  latter  end  of 
May,  1705,  a  sedan-chair  was  set  down  opposite  White's  Coffee- 
honse,  in  Saint  James's-street. 

There  was  nothing  unusual  in  the  circumstance.  Two  or  three 
chairs,  indeed,  had  just  discharged  their  freight  on  the  same  spot 
without  attracting  the  slightest  attention;  but  the  case  was  very 
different  with  the  remarkably  handsome  man  who  emerged  from 
the  sedan  in  question,  and  stepped  lightly  upon  the  pavement. 

On  taking  out  his  purse,  this  gallant-looking  personage  could 
find  nothing  in  it  but  gold,  and  as  the  glittering  pieces  caught  the 
eyes  of  the  chairmen,  who  were  evidently  from  the  Sister  Isle, 
one  of  them  said,  in  a  coaxing  tone^  and  touching  his  weather- 
beaten  hat: 

*'  Bless  yer  honYs  handsome  face,  giv  us  one  ov  them  yallow 
boys.  Shure  an  it  wouldn't  become  a  fine  jontleman  like  yerself  to 
pay  like  common  folk.  'Twould  be  a  raal  pleasure  to  Pat  MoUoy 
— ihatf 8  my  brother  cheerman  here — and  to  myself — Terry  CFla- 
herty,"  again  touching  his  hat,  "to  carry  yer  hon'r  for  nothing  at 
alL  Nay,  for  the  matter  o'  that,  we'd  readily  giv  a  guinea,  sup- 
podtf  we  had  it,  for  the  mere  pride  and  delight  ov  bringin'  yer 
lion'r  here  from  the  Hummums  in  Covent-garden — wouldn't  we, 
Pat?** 

« Troth,  and  that's  true,  Terry,"  replied  the  other.  "Bjr  the 
powers!  the  jontleman's  the  noblest-lookin'  &re  as  ever  the  pair  ov 
us  carried,  and  *a  guinea  ought  to  pass  on  one  side  or  the  tother 
to  celebrate  the  event" 

"Then  I  suppose  it  must  pass  on  mine,"  said  the  gentleman, 
givii^  them  the  coveted  coin.  "  You  appear  to  have  discovered 
that  I  am  a  stranger  in  London,"  he  added,  ^vith  a  smile. 

Jli  righit  reterved. 
voL.uv.  2  a 
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"Shure  and  yer  hon'r  doesn't  say  so?"  exclaimed  Terry,  with 
affected  astonishment.  "  Well,  that  bates  everything.  Is  it  a 
stranger  ye  are,  sir?  Only  think  of  that,  Pat!  The  jontleman's 
a  foreigner,  and  us  takin'  him  all  die  while  for  a  born  and  bred 
Lunnoner." 

"  Bedad !  I  should  never  have  guessed  it,"  cried  the  other 
chairman.  ^^  To  look  at  his  honVs  iligant  manners  and  attire — 
and  above  all,  to  hear  him  spake*-one!  \vK>uld  nev^  take  him  for  a 
Frenchman." 

"  Neither  am  I,  friend,"  replied  the  gentleman.  **  I  am  a 
Scotsman,  not  a  Frenchman,  and  am  only  just  arrived  from  Eldin- 
burgh.     I  have  never  been  in  London  before." 

"Then  you're  heartily  welcome  to  Town,  sir,"  rejoined  Terry; 
"  and  I  only  wish  there  wos  more  Scotchmen  like  you.  But  there's 
not  many  crosses  the  Tweed  with  a  purse  so  well  lined  and  a  hand 
so  liberal  aa  yer  honVs.  If  your  countrymen  has  any  money, 
they  buttons  up  their  pockets,  and  keeps  it  there.  But  we'll 
drink  long  life  and  prosperity  to  yer  hon'r  in  a.  glass  of  nsquebaiigh 
afore  we're  an  hour  older." 

"  By  the  powers  will  we !  "  cried  hiff  comrade..  "  Bial  we'd  like 
to  couple  a  name  wid  t^  toast.  'Twould  make  it  sonod  all  tke 
heartier." 

"'Tia-  a  noble  name  his  hon'r  lias  got^  PU  he  swom^"  cried 
Terry.     *** Maybe  it's  the  great  Duke  of  Argyle  himself." 

"  xou  are  wrong  again,  friend.  I  am  a  simple  Seottish  gen^ 
tleman,  without  any  pretension-  to  title.  In  my  own  countiTf  I  am 
known  as  Mr.  Law  of  Larariston." 

"  And  a  famous  name  it  is^"  rejoined  Terry.  "  Eve  ofiten  hcerd 
ov  it.  Wasn't  thefiuet  Master  Laa  ov  Larrysftown  a  great  laayer, 
yer  hon'r?" 

^The  first  laird  of  Lauriston,  mT-fitther,  waa  a  goldsmith  of 
Edinburgh,"  replied  Law.  ^  He  purchased  the  estate,  whence  I 
derive  my  territorial  designadon,  from  the  Dalgleish  family,  about 
twenty  years  ago.  Norvv  you  know  all  about  me*— who  I  am,,  and 
what  1  am — and  I  trust  your  Curiosity  is  fiilly  satisfied." 

"  Lord  love  yer.  hon'r,  it  ain't  curiosity,  but  interest,"  replied 
Terry,  with  his  beat  bow;  "and  we're  both  fully  sensible  or 
your  hon'r's  great  condescension  in  takin'  uff  into  yer  confidence. 
A  purty  name  you've  got,  Mister  Laa  ov  Larrystown,  and  well 
known  'twill  be  in  Uie  worid  one  ov  these  days.  You  won't  be 
ofiended  wid  me  if  I  say  you're  bom  to  good  luck.  I  can 
read  it  in  yer  face.  You'll  win  more  riches  than  you'll  ever  spend, 
and  gain  higher  places  than  you  expect  to  reach." 

"  How  do  you  know,  rascal,  what  sums  I  hope  to  win,  or  ^vhat 
high  places  I  expect  to  reach?"  oried  Law.  "  But  you  ai'e  more 
nearly  right,  now  than  you  were  before.  I  am  master  of  a  scheme 
that  will  infallibly  make  me  rich,  and  of  necessity  advance  me  to 
any  high  place  I  may  aspire  to •" 
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''•DidnH  I  say  bo?**  cried  Terry,  delighted.  "I'm  a  true  pro- 
phet, if  ever  there  wos  one.  I  knew  in  a  twinklin'  that  his  hon^r 
wos  a  great  sdiaymer.'' 

^  If  the  Scotch  Parliament  had  adopted  a  plan  I  hid  before  it, 
I  should  have  trebled  the  revenue  of  the  country/'  observed  Law. 

"Wot  tbunderin^  big  blockheads  the  Bcotcn  Parlimint  must 
be  not  to  adopt  the  plan,''  replied  Terry,  ahrueging  his  fihaulders 
with  contempt.  '^  But  youll  find  the  English  members  more 
alive  to  thrir  own  interest.  I  only  wish  yer  hon'r  *ud  giv  -Pat  and 
me  the  chance  ov  treblin'  our  capital,  and  teach  us  how  to  turn 
one  guinea  into  three.* 

"I  could  teach  you  how  to  make  a  hundred  guineas  out  of  one, 
and  a  thousand  out  of  a  hundred,"  remarked  Law.  '^  But  ^at's  a 
secret  I  keep  to  myself." 

"No  wonder,"  rejoined  Terry,  with  a  somewhat  incredulous 
fflin.  "It  ud  nivir  do  to  teach  all  the  world  how  to  grow  rich. 
fiedad!  yer  hon'r  must  be  a  greater  conjuror  than  one  o'  them 
greybeards  as  we  see  i'  the  print^hops,  sittin'  beside  furnaces, 
peerin'  into  long-necked  glass  bottles,  and  changin'  lead  into 
gowld." 

"  No,  friend,"  replied  Law,  lauphing.  "  I  dotf  t  pretend  to 
transmtkte  metals.  In  fact,  I  would  dispense  with  gold  altogether, 
and  substitute  paper-money." 

"Dispense  wi'  gowld,  and  substitute  paper!"  exclaimed  Terry, 
with  a  comical  gnmace.  "  Then  I  fear  yer  hon'r's  plan  won't  suit 
us  any  more  th^  the  Scotch  Parlimint.  Faiiy  money,  they  say 
in  Ireland,  turns  into  dry  leaves,  and  lest  this  guinea  should 
torn  into  paper,  we'll  be  off  to  the  Blue  Posts  round  the  comer, 
and  spend  it." 

"A  very  sensible  resolution,"  observed  Law.  "But  one  of 
~&eae  days  you'll  call  to  mind  what  I've  said  to  you." 

"  Divi  doubt  it !"  replied  Terry.  "  Man/s  the  time  we'll  think 
ov  yer  hon'r.  And  if  ever  you  want  a  sedan-cheer,  Terry 
(^Flaherty  and  Pat  Molloy  is  the  boys  as  11  carry  you  to  the 
world's  end  and  back  again.  So  come  along,  Pat.  We're  only 
takin'  up  his  hon'r's  precious  time." 

With  this,  they  both  shouldered  their  straps,  caught  hold  of 
ihepoles,  and  trotted  jauntily  off  with  the  chair. 

This  discourse  was  not  lost  upon  a  group  of  loungers  collected 
near  the  steps  of  White's  Coffee-house,  and  possibly  Mr.  Law  might 
have  intended  some  of  his  remarks  for  their  benefit. 

All  these  personages  were  young  beaux,  noticeable  for  gay 
velvet  coats  of*  various  hues  bedizened  with  lace,  and  powdered 
perukes  of  the  latest  fashion,  and  being  leaders  cf  ton,  and  law- 
givere  in  regard  to  dress,  they  felt  themselves  called  upon  to 
criticise  the  stranger's  deportment  and  attire.  Not  that  either  was 
open  to  censure,  for  Mr.  Law's  habiliments  were  rich  and  elegant, 
and  of  the  newest  mode — ^being,  in  fact,  fabricated  in  town — while 
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his  manner  was  singnlarly  graceful;  but  these  foppish  censors 
were  resolved  to  find  fault. 

Accordingly,  the  Hon.  Charlie  Carrington  declared  that  the 
handsome  laird's  blue  yelvet  coat^  laced  with  silver,  was  ill  made, 
though  it  fitted  to  perfection,  and  was  manufactured  by  Charlie's 
own  tailor,  Rivers.  Sir  Harry  Archer  ridiculed  Law's  peruke  aa 
exaggerated  and  badly  powdered,  though  it  was  fresh  from  the 
hands  of  the  court  perruquier,  Houblon.  Dick  Bodville  said  the 
Scot's  figure  was  too  slight,  though  he  could  not  deny  its  sym- 
metry. Tom  Bagot  thought  Mr.  Law  too  tall,  and  Jerry  Ratdifie 
not  tall  enough.  Bob  Foley,  who  was  as  stiff  as  a  poker,  pro- 
nounced him  awkward  and  boorish,  though  he  was  contradicted 
by  Law's  every  movement;  and  dbrawling  Joe  Lovel  said  the 
fellow  had  a  strong  Scotch  accent,  though  it  was  nothing  more 
than  a  very  agreeable  Doric. 

Envy  all.  Not  one  of  the  sneering  coxcombs  but  secretly  ac- 
knowledged that  the  laird  of  Lauriston  was  one  of  the  hand- 
.somest  and  most  distinguished-looking  men  that  ever  trod  the 

Eavement  of  Saint  James's-street.   But  let  us  see  what  he  was  really 
ke. 

John  Law  then  was  just  thirty-four,  but  he  looked  almost 
ten  years  younger.  His  personal  advantages  were  remarkable; 
figure  tall  and  commanding,  slight,  but  admirably  proportioned; 
features  classical  and  regular  in  outline;  eyes  large,  azure  in  colour, 
and  somewhat  prominent ;  complexion  delicate  as  a  woman's.  Yet, 
with  all  this  apparent  effeminacy,  a  very  manly  spirit  dwelt  in  his 
breast.  John  Law  was  remarkably  active,  excelled  at  tennis,  rode 
boldly  and  well,  was  an  ardent  sportsman,  expert  in  the  use  of 
pistol  and  small-sword,  and  his  courage  had  already  been  proved 
m  more  than  one  encounter. 

Though  no  shallow  fop,  who  thought  only  of  decorating  his 
handsome  person,  John  Law  did  not  disdain  the  aid  of  dress,  but, 
as  we  have  seen,  set  himself  off  to  the  best  advantage,  just  as  he 
sought  to  improve  his  great  natural  endowments  by  study  and  art. 
In  his  manner  there  was  perhaps  a  little — ^very  little — haughtiness, 
but  it  was  totally  devoid  of  insolence  and  assumption,  and  the 
pride  he  manifested  seemed  almost  inseparable  from  the  conscious- 
ness he  could  not  fail  to  possess  of  great  mental  powers  and  per- 
sonal advantages.  When  he  was  resolved  to  please,  his  manner 
was  so  fascinating  that  he  was  quite  irresistible. 

Whether  that  smooth  and  serene  brow  could  ever  be  darkened 
by  frowns,  that  soft  and  suave  expression  be  obliterated  by  angry 

Sassions,  those  eyes  of  summer  blue  and  almost  dove-like  ten- 
erness  emit  terrible  and  scathing  glances, — whether  any  such 
changes  as  these  could  be  wrought,  will  be  seen  as  we  proceed  with 
our  history. 

At  present  we  have  only  to  exhibit  the  gallant  laird  of  Lauriston 
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as  he  yras  at  this  particiilar  jtmctmei  brilliant  in  exterior,  cap- 
tivating in  manner,  dispoeed  to  enjoy  himself,  and  having  ample 
means  of  doing  so ;  with  a  head  full  of  schemes,  and  a  heart  lull 
of  ambition,  resolved,  like  a  desperate  gambler,  to  throw  for  the 
largest  stake  in  the  game  of  life^  win  it,  or  beggar  himself  in  the 
attempt 

On  the  death  of  his  fitther,  William  Law,  goldsmith  and  banker, 
Edinburgh  (goldsmiths  were  bankers  in  those  days),  which  occurred 
several  years  previously,  John  Law  came  into  possession  of  a  con- 
siderable fortune,  including  the  lands  of  Launston — an  extensive 
property  situated  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Firth  of  Forth.  Hence 
It  being  wholly  unnecessary  for  him  to  follow  any  occupation,  he 
led  the  life  of  a  youn^  man  of  &shion,  dressed  gaily,  choosing  idle 
and  extravagant  associates,  who  led  him  into  all  sorts  of  follies, 
and  losing  a  great  deal  of  money  at  play.  At  this  period,  from 
Ids  somewhat  effeminate  appearance  and  manner,  he  was  known 
amount  his  intimates  as  Jessamy  John,  while  those  less  familiarly 
acquainted  with  him  were  wont  to  call  him  Beau  Law.  After 
leading  this  dissipated  life  for  a  few  years,  the  young  spendthrift 
found  It  necessary  to  retrench,  and  committiug  the  management  of 
his  property  to  an  excellent  mother,  who,  luckily  for  him,  was  still 
hving,  he  passed  over  into  Holland,  and  engaged  himself  as  secre- 
tary to  a  ocotch  mercantile  house  in  Amsterdam.  His  object  in 
doing  so  was  to  study  the  operations  of  the  great  Dutch  Bank,  for 
he  had  now  made  up  his  mind  to  abandon  his  former  frivolous 

Eursuits,  and  become  a  man  of  business.  At  an  earlier  period  he 
ad  sedulously  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  arithmetic  and 
geometry,  and  had  mastered  the  science  of  algebra,  and  he  now 
laboured  hard  to  acquire  a  perfect  knowledge  of  political  economy, 
and  having  a  great  taste  for  the  subject,  as  well  as  extraordinary 
capacity,  he  speedily  succeeded  in  his  aim.  He  remained  in  Am- 
sterdam for  three  jears,  and  on  his  return  to  Edinburgh,  being 
now  a  proficient  in  all  financial  matters,  he  voluntarily  devoted 
himself  to  the  arrangement  of  the  Scotch  revenue  accounts,  and 
rendered  important  service  to  the  commissioners.  Having  thus 
introduced  himself  to  public  notice  under  a  new  and  more  pro- 
mising aspect,  he  sought  to  establish  his  reputation  by  publishing 
a  pamphlet,  entitled  ^^  Proposals  and  Reasons  for  constituting  a 
Council  of  Trade,"  wherein  he  brought  forward  an  able  and  cIiSk)- 
rate  plan  for  reviving  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  Scotland,  which 
at  that  time  were  greatly  depressed ;  but  though  the  scheme  did 
not  meet  with  the  encouragement  it  deserved,  it  had  the  effect  of 
introducing  him  to  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  country, 
and  amongst  others  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  his  sons  the  Marquis 
of  Lorn  and  Lord  Archibald  Campbell,  and  the  Marquis  of 
Tweeddale.  Subsequently,  he  published  another  work,  contain- 
bg  a  proposal  for  supplying  the  nation  with  money,  and  followed 
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it  up  by  Jstraig  befoce  the  jSksottidkPiO'lttfneiit  apian  for  removing 
the  difficulties  under  idiich  ibe  kiagdom  labonsed  from  the  gient 
ecaixniy  of  epecie,  nqigeslaDg  for  ikas  purpose  ihe  egtaHiahment  of 
A  Natiooaal  JBank.im  a  new^^an. 

But  this  second  plan,  thoi^  supported  b^  the  court  party  sacl 
the  Squadrone,  was  likewise  rejected.  Finding  that  nothing  .dohU 
be  jcUme  in  Seothmd,  Lasr  be^an  to  turn  his  stteoxtion  to  the 
Gonti&ent,  where  he  £ek  suore  his  ^ons  «rould  be  adopted  by  aome 
iMiedjr  state,  wHdi  they  must -speedily  euxifih.  Before  going  abroad, 
howerex,  he  resohred  to  comxnimicate  them  to  tlie  JSngHsh  goyem* 
jnenty  and  with  this  design  set  out  for  iKBodcoi. 

Up  io  the  time  tif  leaving  Edinburgh,  Law  had  been  in  the 
utmost  :Deqiie6t  in  society;  and  as  ke  bad  a  weij large  acquaint- 
anoe,  (general  regret  was*eKpreflsedathisdepartnDe*-Htfae  more  so^ae 
he  held  out  no  hopes  of  a  speedy  letuxn,  but  expiansd  an  intention 
of  passing  several  years  abroad.  When  he  quitted  Edinburgh,  it 
was  felt  that  he  had  h£t  .a  blank  behind  him,  which  coi^  not 
readily  he  filled  up.  The  northern  metropolis  had  lost  the  first  of 
its  beaux  and  its  chcocest  qnrit-^nany  pleaaantcircleB  missed  their 
chief  art^txactbn — and  many  a  bonny  dsiaael  sighed  io  ihink  that 
the  handsome  laixd  of  IJauriaton  was  gone,  haEving  taken  her 
hesict  with  him* 

Efforts  had  certainly  been  made  to  detain  him,  especially  bjr 
some  of  the  i^ens  just  alluded  to,  but  Law  was  poof  against 
them  all.  Ambition  was  the  dominant  passion  in  his  bieast,  and. 
ambilaon  pointed  out  that  Edinburgh  was  too  csrcumscribed  a 
stage  for  the  full  display  of  his  powers,  so  he  resolTed  to  transfer 
himself  to  London^  and,  if  he  failed  there,  to  pass  over  to  the 
Cotttisieot,  where  he  felt  assored  of  success.  So  he  bade  a  tender 
adieu  to  many  we^ng  liEur  ones,  who  vowed  they  should  OQintiiiue 
inconsolable,  but  who,  nevertheless,  were  easily  consoled^  dbook 
hands  with  his  cooofipanions,  and  stepping  into  his  bedin,  posted  up 
to  London  as  fast  as  four  horses  could  cariy  him,  .aciiving^  without 
any  himdrance  from  highwaymen,  on  the  foiuth  evening,  when  he 
alighted  at  the  Humnnnns,  m  Covent-garden*  His  first  visit,  next 
morning,  was  to  White's  Caffee-house,  which  had  been  estabUsbed 
about  siK  or  seven  years  previously,  and  was  then  in  gseat  vogue, 
asid  where  he  expected  to  meet  some  persons  to  whom  he  bad 
letters  of  intirodnction. 

As  he  was  about  to  enter  the  eoffee-house,  Law  bowed  to  tibe 
group  of  young  coxcombs  stationed  at  the  door,  but  his  salutation 
was  very  slightly  and  coldly  returned  by  them.  lfeva1:helesB,  he 
paised,  and  with  great  politeness  of  manner  inquired  whedi^  any 
of  the  gentlemen  could  inform  him  if  Mr.  Anjgus  Wilson  was  in 
the  house. 

^^  Ihe  waiter  will  inform  you,  sir,  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to 
ez£ter,"  rejoined  the  individual  nearest  him. 


QukeonooBoemed  at  the  ^diy  «ad  ^Eepeling  tone  o£i3m  saswer, 
Mr.JJaw  aaid,  ^  May  I  ^wstaw  to  inquire  whom  I  have  the  honour 


The  young  coxcomb  looked  at  him  impevti«ently  for  a  vwmet^ 
«8  if  eonsidcnBg  i»hat  ^>eply  he  should  make.  At  last  he  said, 
^  Yon  aoe  a  jAmagtK^  sxe,  and,  as  euch,  fmacqaaiated  with  the 
usages  of  society,  which  forbid  a  gentleman  to  address  aaofeher 
wi£oiii  a  fecmal  intn)duction.  I  am  'therefore  willing  to  eKcuse 
Ihe  irzegnltnty,  and  beg  t»  inform  yon  l^at  I  am  Sir  Harry 
Archer.^ 

<<  Faidi,  rm^deUgfated  io  hear  it,''  xepliea  L«w.  ^  Then  I  *hope 
Sir  Hany  Archer  will  allow  me  the  pleasnie  of  ithaking  hands 
wsd&  him." 

"Sir!"  exclaimed  Archer,  drawing  back,  "you  presmne— — '* 

^  At  Jbaaty  allow  me  to  give  you  this  letter  tH  introduction 
from  the  Marquis  of  Lorn,"  said  Law,  presentiBg  a  note  to  him. 

^' A  letter  icem^dheMavqais  of  Lomi"  ezolaimed  Sir  Harry, 
opeoiDg  it,  and  hastity  glancing  at  its  oostento.  ^  Ah !  my  dear 
Mr.  LaWy  I'm  enchanted  to  make  your  acquaintance.  Lorn  speaks 
of  yoQ  in  ;the  highest  tenns — the  very  highest  tenns — end  begs 
me  to  introdiioe  you  to  all  iray  iriends,  whidi  i  ehall  not  fail  to  dci, 
and  I  will  ootnmence  with  those  present.  Gentlemen,"  he  added 
to  the  olikers,  ^  let  me  make  Mr.  Law  of  Iiaanston  known  to 
you — a  most  accomplished  gentleman — tres  r^pondu  among  the 
Adwburgh  ibean  monde^and  who  cannot  fail  to  prove  a  most 
agreeable  aequi^ticm  to  omr  own  society."  . 

Bows  were  then  made  by  the  whole  party,  who  profeaeed  them- 
aehras  channed  to  Imow  any  friend  of  tne  Marquis  of  Lorn. 

"  We  could  not  help  overhearing  what  passed  between  you  and 
your  chairmen,  J&It.  Law,""  observed  Sir  Harry,  laughing,  ^«o  we 
are  to  a  certain  extent  acquainted  with  your  histCTy." 

^  Qh !  I  was  merely  diwerting  myself  with  iiiem,"  replied  Xaw. 
^I  have  heard  that  your  London  chairmen  are  odd  characters,  and 
wished  toeee  what  uiey  are  really  like." 

^^  Tou  got  hold  of  two  good  specimens  of  the  dlasa^"  observed  Sk 
Harry.  ^  Moat  of -them  are  Lishmcn,  aod  are  free  and  ea^  enough, 
as  ym  have  jastdiscoveBed.  They  take  us  everjrwhere,  and  con- 
sequently become  spies  upon  all  our  actions;  but  I  must  do  them 
file  justice  to  aay  that  they^  rarely  blab.  But  let  us  go  in.  We  can 
•continue  am*  conTersaiian  as  we  sip  our  chocokte.  Have  you 
breakfasted,  Mr.  Law?" 

•^  More  ikeaa  three  hours  ago,"  replied  the  other.  ^^  But  I  am 
quite  equal  to  a  cup  of  chocolate.  I  am  an  early  riser,  Sir 
Harry." 

^Ah!  ihatflhsywB  yon  kseep  good  hours.  But  before  you  have 
haen  a  mcmth  in  Town  yon  will  lie  in  bed  late.  What  with  the 
playhooses,  the  opoa,  ridotfK)e,  masquerades,  Ranelagh,  and  Vaux- 
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ball,  petits  soupeni,  and  other  amusementSi  we  are  obliged  to  sleep 
off  our  fatigues,  and  are  fit  for  notbing  before  noon.  We  are 
wonderfully  early  tbis  morning,  considering  we  were  all  at  a 
masquerade  last  nigbt." 

"  'Tis  a  pity  you  were  not  tbere,  Mr.  Law,*'  observed  tbe  Honour- 
able Gbarbe  Carrington.  ^^  It  was  vastly  amusing.  Tbere  were 
plenty  of  cbarming  masks." 

^^Cbarlie  would  bave  you  believe  tbat  balf  a  dozen  of  them 
showed  him  their  faces/'  remarked  Bob  Foley.  ^^  But  that  won't 
pass  with  us.   We  know  better." 

"  One  person  discovered  herself  to  me,"  rejoined  Charlie,  *'  and 
that  was  enough,  for  she  had  the  loveliest  face  in  the  room." 

"How  can  you  tell  that,  since  you  beheld  none  of  the  others?" 
said  Dick  Bodville. 

"Because  she  is  allowed  by  all  of  you  to  be  the  Queen  of 
Beauty,"  said  Carrington. 

"  Then  I  know  whom  you  mean,"  drawled  Joe  Lovel. 
"  Guess  as  you  please,  I  shan't  enlighten  you  further,"  rejoined 
Carrington. 

"  Fob !  You  bave  said  enough  to  give  us  to  understand  that 
you  allude  to  the  beautiful  Belinda,"  observed  Sir  Harry. 

"  Think  so,  and  welcome.     I  say  nothing,"  replied  Carrington. 
"May  I,  without  indiscretion,  inquire  who  the  beautiful  Belinda 
is  ?  "  asked  Law. 

"  She  is  the  finest  woman  in  Town,  and  the  universal  toast  amon^ 
the  young  men  of  fashion,  all  of  whom  are  dying  for  her,"  returned 
Sir  Harry.  "  That  is  all  I  dare  tell  you  about  her.  But  don't  be- 
lieve a  word  that  Charlie  Carrington  has  just  said.  Belinda  would 
never  unmask  to  Aztti." 

"  But  I  maintain  she  did,"  rejoined  Carrington,  "  and  gave  me 
a  full  view  of  her  lovely  features." 

"Hal  ha!  hal  you  have  betrayed  yourself,"  cried  Sir  Harry, 
laughing.  "  Well,  if  Belinda  did  permit  you  a  glimpse  of  her 
countenance,  it  was  not  so  much  to  gratify  you  as  to  plague  her 
jealous  spouse,  for  I'll  be  sworn  he  was  watching  her." 

"  Now  I  think  on  it,  there  was  an  Othello  not  far  from  us  at 
the  moment,"  said  Carrington.  "  It  might  have  been  the  tiresome 
old  dotard." 

"  'Twas  he,  rely  on't;  and  he  is  like  enough  to  run  you  through 
the  body  for  daring  to  breathe  a  word  of  love  to  his  fickle  Desde- 
mona." 

"  I  desire  nothing  better  than  to  cross  swords  with  him,"  said 

Carrington.     "  I'll  kill  him,  and  marry  his  widow." 

"  So  the  fair  Belinda  is  married,  I  find?"  said  Law. 

"  Unhappily  for  herself— happily  for  us,"  rejoined  Sir  Hany^ 

"  She  is  a  most  exquisite  creature — as  you  will  own,  for  you  are 

sure  to  know  her — ^who  is  united  to  a  man  thrice  her  own.  age,  and 
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who  is  horribly  jealous  of  her.    But  you  shall  know  more  anon. 
Let  us  to  breakfast." 

Upon  this,  they  entered  the  coffee-house. 

The  principal  room  on  the  ground  floor  was  full,  and  a  great 
deal  of  conversation  was  going  on  amongst  the  company.  Most 
of  the  raests  were  fashionably  dressed  young  men,  like  those 
Law  had  first  encountered,  who  were  seated  at  different  little 
tables,  taking  coffee  or  chocolate,  reading  the  newspapers,  discuss- 
ing the  politics  of  the  hour,  singing  the  praises  of  Mrs.  Oldfield 
and  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  settling  a  cock-fight,  or  betting  upon  a 
race  about  to  come  off  at  Newmarket.  The  laird  of  Lauriston 
attracted  considerable  attention  as  he  entered  the  room;  but  it 
was  soon  known  who  he  was,  for  Sir  Harry  introduced  him  to 
several  of  the  company. 

A  large  table  placed  in  a  bow- window  overlooking  the  street 
was  reserved  for  the  party  with  whom  Law  had  become  asso- 
ciated, and  as  soon  as  they  were  seated,  their  cups  were  filled 
by  the  officious  waiters  with  frothing  and  delicious  cnocolate. 

While  the  chocolate  was  being  served.  Sir  Harry  inquired  of 
one  of  the  waiters  whether  Mr.  Angus  Wilson  had  b^n  there 
that  morning,  and,  on  receiving  an  answer  in  the  negative,  he 
remarked  to  Law,  who  was  sitting  next  him : 

"I  scarcely  thought  he  would  show  himself  so  early,  as  he 
was  at  the  masquerade  last  night.  By-the-by,  Mr.  Law,"  he 
added,  with  a  smile,  ^^are  you  personally  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Wilson?" 

"  I  am  not.  Sir  Harry,"  replied  Law,  "  but  the  Duke  of  Argyle 
has  favoured  me  with  a  letter  to  him." 

"  You  could  not  possibly  have  a  better  introduction,  for  Mrs. 
Wilson  was  a  Campbell.  But  since  you  don't  know  him,  I  may 
as  well  tell  you  his  history^  Five-and-thirty  years  ago,  Angus 
Wilson  was  a  page  to  his  Majesty  King  Charles  the  Second, 
and  was  then  a  sufficiently  beau  garcon  to  be  much  admired 
by  the  ladies  of  that  pleasant  court.  On  the  death  of  the  merry 
monarch,  Angus  enjoyed  the  favour  of  his  successor,  and  be- 
came so  mftch  the  fashion,  that  he  acquired  the  title  of  Beau 
Wilson,  a  designation  which  he  still  retains.  He  served  in  Ire- 
land with  distinction  under  James  the  Second,  and  fought  at  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne,  where  he  was  wounded  in  the  hip,  and,  after 
his  sovereign's  disastrous  defeat,  accompanied  him  to  St.  Germain. 
It  was  only  on  Queen  Anne's  accession  to  the  throne  that  Mr. 
Wilson  made  his  peace  with  the  powers  that  be,  and  returned  to 
England." 

^*  Then  I  presume  that  he  still  remains  attached  to  the  cause  of 
the  Stuarts?"  observed  Law. 

« It  is  so  understood,"  replied  Sir  Harry,  "However,  the  old 
beau  doesn't  trouble  himself  muck  with  political  intrigues  and 
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fitate  plots  2L0W;  having  quite  enough  to  do  to  manage  his  own 
affairs.  Last  spring  the  belle  of  the  season,  who  tnmea  all  heads 
and  capdvated  all  hearts,  'was  the  lovely  daughter  of  CSolonel 
Grant  Campbell;  and  you  iriM  scarce  oreditihat  ssdi  ti  channing 
person  should  foe  induced  to  give  her  hand  to  Mr.  WilsonJ" 

'^  He  must  be  a  bold  man  to  venture  upon  the  st^/'  obeerved 
Law,  laughing. 

^  No  one  would  have  thought  him  capable  of  sudi  foUy,^  said 
Sir  Hany,  ^  for  he  as  a  thorough  man  of  the  worid,  and  fu&y  alive 
to  the  risk  he  ran,  but  he  was  completely  infatuated  ^hy  the  charms 
of  la  belle  Campbell.  She  -had  plenty  of  admirers,  but  noneiKrho 
suited  her  «o  well  as  the  weaMiy  old  beau,  so  she  accepted  him. 
However,  she  has  not  found  him  quite  so  tractable  as  she  expected. 
He  is  desperately  jealous  and  suspicious,  so  that  she  can  scarcely 
lead  a  happy  fiie.^' 

^You  oan't  conceive,  Mr.  Law,  two  'neater  contrasts  than 
this  iU^asBorled  pair  aSord,"  remained  Charfie  Carrington.  '^  She, 
scarce  twenty,  and  witching  as  Venus — ^he,  old,  ugly,  and  limping, 
like  Vulcan,  from  the  •efieots  of  the  wound  in  me  hip  whicn  he 
got  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  She,  captivating  in  manner  and 
smiUng  an  all*-he,  sour  and  sarcastic,  and  jealous  as  tiie  devil." 

"  No  wonder,  with  «uch  a  wife,"  said  Sir  Harry.  ^  You  would 
>be  just  *aB  jealous  of  her  yourself,  if  she  were  Mrs.  Garrington. 
But  you  don^t  do  quite  justice  to  Beau  Wilson.  He  is  neither  so 
i^ry  old  nor  so  very  ugly  as  you  represent  him.  He  is  certain^ 
lame,  and  rather  high-shouldered,  but  he  has  very  polished  man- 
ners, and  is  a  high-bred  gentleman,  though  of  the  old  school.' 

*^  Of  the  school  of  our  grandsines,*'  xejomed  Carrington. 

^  Well,  our  grandsires  were  just  as  fine  fellows  in  their  day  as 
we  are  in  ours,"  retorted  Archer.  ^^  You  don't  imagine  the  gallants 
•of  Charles  the  Second's  time  were  inferior  to  the  wits  and  beaux 
of  Queen  Anne's  day«  Angus  Wilson,  I  maintain,  is  a  refined 
gentleman,  and  Mr.  Law,  I  am  quite  sure,  will  be  of  my  opinion 
when  he  sees  him— provided  he  doesn't  make  the  old  beau 
jealous." 

^  I  now  know  who  were  the  Oth^o  and  Desdemona  of  last 
nightie  aoasquerade,"  Bemarksd  Law. 

^^  Don't  fall  in  love  with  Belinda,  and  you  will  have  a  fast  friend 
an  her  huaband,"  observed  Sir  Harry.  ^  From  what  you  let  fell 
just  now,  Mr.  Law,  I  fancy  you  have  some  project  which  you 
desire  to  bring  forward?" 

^  I  have  an  important  financial  scheme,  which  I  mean  to  lay 
before  Lord  Godolphin,"  replied  Law;  "and  I  fancy  Mr.  Wilson 
can  obtaift  me  an  interview  with  his  lorddiip,  or  with  the  chief 
secretary  of  state.  Lord  Sunderland." 

"Not  a  doubt  of  it,"  replied  Sir  Harry.  "  Beau  Wilson  stands 
BO  well  with  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  that  through  her  gnoe 
he  can  readily  procure  you  access  to  the  Queen  or  her  ministers.' 
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<'  So  the  Dnke  of  Argyle  iiifi>xmed  me/'  mid  Law*  ^^  I£  £  can 
only  get  the  Dudiess  of  Marlboroi^h  to  take  up  my  scheme,  it 
will  infellibly  be  adopted*." 

^  Well,  we  aie  all  to  have  a  shaie  ia  it,  that  4a  imdeiatood/'^  said 
Six  HaiTj,  Isai^hing. 

^  Quite  so/'  rejoined  Law,  smoudy;  ^^and  I  engage  that  the 
shares  will  be  eagerly  sought,  and  rise  so  rapidly,  and  to  suok  a 
height,,  that  if  you  buy  a  thousand  pounda'  worth  you  shall  win 
ten  thousand  in  less  thaa  a  month*" 

Thsa  asaerdon  elicited  ezclametionsi  of  aetoitishme&t  from  all  die 
pacty,  and  Sir  Harry  touted  oHt, 

"  Bravissimo !  That's  the  scheme  for  my  money.  I  shaD  go 
for  a  thousand  shares*" 

^'  And  I  for  ten  thousand,,  if  I  can  get  that  amount  of  shares," 
said  Charlie  Camngton.    ^^  I  can  borrow  the  money  for' a  montlu" 

^  We'll  all  go  in  for  ten  thousand ! "  cned  the  othos.  ^^  Make 
a  fortune  while  wa  ace.  about  it.  Success  to  your  scheme^  Mr.. 
Lawl" 

^^I  hixpe  you'll  bring  it  forwai^  without  delay,  Mr.  Law,"  saad 
Jerry  Ratclme.     ^^  Thirty  thousand  would,  set  me  up«" 

^^  It  depends  upon  her  Majesty's  ministers,  not  upon  me,"  replied 
Lsm.'  '^If  Lotd  Godolphin  entertains  the  project,  the:  thing  is 
done." 

'^  And  our  fortune  made/'  added  Sir  Harry.  ^^  All  the  in*- 
fiuence  we  possess  shall  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  poDJeot,  and 
I  think:  we  can  do  something  with.  Grodolphin  and  Sunderland' — 
eh,  gentlemen?" 

"We'll  try,  at  all  events,"  rejoined  the  othars. 

n. 
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Shosoxt  afterwards^  the  whole  party  adjourned  to  an  imier 
room,  where  play  was  going  on. 

Like  the  principal  coffee-room,  tliiis  sabot  dajeu  was  fiill  pf  cDm- 
pany.  in  the  centre  of  the  apartment  was  a  tapis  vert,  at  whirii 
a  tailleui  presided,  and  round  it  several  young  meni  of  fsuhion  were 
seated,  playing  basset.  A  good  deal  of  interest  was  excited  in  the 
game,  as  considerable  sums  were  staked  by  the  punters,  whose 
purses  were  speedily  emptied*  Others,  however,  just  as  ea|^r 
to  nak  their  raaney,  took  their  places,  so  the  game  went  merrily 
on,  with  pretty  nearly  liie  same  result  to  those  engaged  in  it 

*' Won't  you  sit  down,  Mr.  Law?"  said  Sir  Harry. 

"  Presently,"  replied  the  other.  "  I  want  the  bank  to  grow  rich 
before  I  assail  it.  I  will  show  our  frienda  how  to  play  basset, 
and  give  those  fellows/'  glandsg  at  the  tailleur  and.  GiDupiar,i  ^a 
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"  I  am  glad  to  find  you  so  confident,  Mr.  Law,"  said  Archer. 
"  When  I  first  handled  a  card  and  rattled  a  dice-box,  I  made  sure 
of  winning,  but  I'm  not  so  sanguine  now.*' 

"  Success  in  play  may  be  rendered  matter  of  certainty  by  calcula- 
tion," rejoined  Law.  "  I  once  plajred  badly  myself,  but  I  don't 
do  so  now.     Will  you  go  halves  m  my  winnings  or  losses,  Sir 

Hanr?*' 

"  With  pleasure,"  replied  the  other.  "  If  I  have  not  entire  faith 
in  your  skill,  I  have  a  strong  conviction  that  fortune  will  favour 
you.     Therefore,  play  for  us  both,  and  stake  what  you  please/* 

"  Don't  be  uneasy,"  said  Law.  "  You  won't  regret  the  partner- 
ship." 

At  this  juncture,  Charlie  Carrington,  who  had  sat  down  at  the 
tapis  vert,  got  up,  railing  loudly  at  his  ill  luck,  and  Law  instantly 
took  his  place.  Sir  Harry  drew  near  to  watch  the  Scotsman  s 
play,  and,  surprised  at  the  indifference  he  exhibited,  began  to 
think  he  had  not  made  a  very  prudent  arrangement  However, 
he  soon  altered  his  opinion,  K)r  though  Law  appeared  as  uncon- 
cerned as  ever,  and  even  continued  to  chat  gaily,  ne  went  on  with- 
out a  single  reverse  from  his  couche  of  twenty  guineas  to  trente 
et  le  va. 

When  this  large  stake  was  won,  Sir  Harry  could  not  contain 
his  excitement,  but  Law  remained  wholly  unmoved,  and,  though 
the  company  be^n  now  to  crowd  round  him,  and  every  eye  was 
bent  upon  him,  he  appeared  less  interested  than  any  one  present 
in  the  issue  of  the  game,  making  it  evident  that  he  not  only  pos- 
sessed great  skill,  but  extraordinary  coolness. 

"  Are  you  going  on?"  whispered  Sir  Harry* 

"  To  be  sure,"  replied  Law,  with  a  smile.  "  I  have  done  no- 
thing  yet." 

"Nothing!"  exclaimed  Sir  Harry.  "The  deuce  you  haven't! 
Why,  you  have  won  six  hundred  guineas.  I  shall  be  quite  con- 
tent with  my  share  of  it." 

"  I'll  stop,  if  you  desire  it,"  replied  Law,  without  manifesting 
any  emotion;  "  but  it  is  a  pity  not  to  follow  it  up.  You  may  as 
well  have  six  hundred  as  three." 

"Well,  do  just  as  you  please,"  rejoined  Sir  Harry.  "  What  a 
devil  of  a  fellow  he  is ! "  he  added  to  Carrington.  "  He  plays  just 
as  coolly  as  if  he  were  staking  a  few  crowns.  Why,  the  very 
tailleur  can  scarcely  deal  the  cards.     Look  how  his  hand  shakes." 

"  He  knows  he's  doomed,"  laughed  Law.^ 

'*  By  Heaven !  there  never  was  such  luck  I "  cried  Carrington. 

"  It's  not  luck,  but  good  play,"  said  Law.  "I  told  you  I  should 
win.    I  always  do  win." 

"The  deuce  you  do!"  said  Carrington,  "I  wish  you'd  give 
me  a  lesson.    It  s  just  the  contrary  with  me.    I  always  lose." 

"  I  am  giving  you  a  lesson  now,  if  you  can  profit  by  it,"  replied 
Law.    "  tScixante  et  le  va^  he  called  out  to  the  tailleur. 
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This  challenge,  which^  notwithstanding  the  high  plaj  that  went 
on  there,  had  rarely  been  uttered  in  that  room,  caused  general  ex- 
citement both  amon^  the  lookers-on  and  the  punters,  and  the  tailleur 
was  perceptibly  agitated.  He  called  out  in  a  tremulous  voice, 
^  Ace  wins,  five  loses,  knave  wins,  seven  loses,  ten  wins ^" 

^  Then  we  win — that  is,  Mr.  Law  wins  1 "  cried  Sir  Harry,  un- 
able to  contain  himself. 

^  Not  yet,  Sir  Harry,**  observed  Law,  quietly.  **  The  cards 
must  be  dealt  a  second  time.    But  we  shaU  win.'* 

And  so  they  did.  After  much  shufiiing  of  the  cards,  and  ago- 
nising slowness  in  dealing  them,  the  palud  tailleur  faltered  out 
^Ten  wins,"  and  then  sank  back  in  his  chair  with  a  groan. 

On  this  declaration  Law  arose,  with  a  slight  smile  of  triumph 
on  his  countenance,  to  receive  the  congratulations  of  his  new 
fiiends,  all  of  whom  pressed  eajgerly  round  him.  Sir  Harry  shook 
him  cordially  by  the  nand,  andsaid, 

"  On  my  soul,  Mr.  Law,  I  want  words  to  thank  you.  You've 
made  me  above  six  hundred  pounds  richer  than  1  was  when  I 
entered  this  room,  and  my  gratitude  ought  to  be  proportionate  to 
the  obligation.  Commana  me  in  any  way  you  please.  I  am  yours 
for  ever." 

"  Don't  say  a  word  more.  Sir  Harry,"  rcgoined  Law.  '^  I  am 
happy  in  being  able  to  convince  you,  and  the  gentlemen  to  whom 
you  have  made  me  known,  that  you  may  confide  in  me." 

"  I  will  embark  my  whole  fortune  in  any  scheme  you  may  pro- 
pose," said  Sir  Harry.  ^^  And  I  think  you  may  count  upon  my 
niends." 

^^  Mr.  Law  may  count  upon  me,"  cried  Charlie  Carrington. 

^  And  upon  all  of  us,"  chorused  the  others. 

Of  course  there  was  no  more  play,  the  bank  being  broken,  and 
indeed  it  could  not  quite  meet  Law's  demanas  upon  it.  Mr. 
White,  the  keeper  of  the  cofiee-house,  was  then  summoned  by  Sir 
Harry,  and  the  money  deposited  with  him. 


m. 

07  THX  QT7ABBXL  BSTWX2K  BEAU  WILSOK  AKD  CHABUE  CABBINOTON. 

^I8  not  that  Beau  Wilson?"  inquired  Law,  calling  Sir  Harry's 
attention  to  an  old  gentleman,  richly  clad,  and  of  very  courtly 
appearance,  who  had  just  entered  the  room. 

"Yes,  thafs  old  Angus,  sure  enough,"  replied  Sir  Harry.  " But 
how  the  deuce  did  you  recognise  him  ?  " 

"  Merely  from  your  accurate  description,"  replied  Law,  with  a 
smile.    "  But  do  me  the  favour  to  present  me  to  him." 

"With  the  greatest  pleasure,"  replied  Sir  Harry..  "Come 
along." 
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Divining  their  object,  Mr.  Wibon.  adnuiced  to  meet  diem, 
and  his  lameness,  was  then  very  evident.  XJnqaestionably,  the 
old  gentleman  merited  the:  designadjoiL  he  had  guncd,  for  his 
attire  was  of  the  gayest^  and  hardly  in  acscordance  with  hia 
years.  Ha  waa  dr^sed  in  a  floweied  TeLvet  coat  erabroideved 
with  gold,  and  cut  in  the  last  fashion,  while  his  wai^ooa4f  was 
of  rich  silk  sprigged  with  gold,  and  his  long  ruffles  of  tiie 
finest  Brussels  lace.  Pearlrcoloufed  eolk  hose^  rolled,  above  the 
knee,  cased  his  shrunken  tkongh.  still  ahapdiy  legs»  and  a  wdl- 
powdered  poruke  flowed  over  his  rounded  shouldlers.  His  lame- 
ness rendering  support  indispensable,  he  cactied  a  cniteh*haiicUed 
cane. 

Though  long  past  his  meridian,  and  derided  as  an  antiqaated 
bean  by  the  fc^  of  the  day,  Angos  Wilson  was  in  very  ^oock 
preservation,,  and,  judging  from  appeacances^  likely  to  last  for 
several  years  to  come.  Years  ago,  when  page  to  Chaarles  the 
Second,  and  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  he  was  no  doubt  handsome, 
bat  little  remadned  of  his  £brmsn  good  looks..  His  nose  was 
aquilin^  his  brows  black  and  boshy,  and  his  ejFes-  surprisingly 
quick  and  penetiating.  Moreover,-  his  teeth,  which  he  took  care 
to  display,  were  still  white  and  even.  His  scrupulously  sha^ved 
cheeks  and  chin  looked  perfectly  blue;  The  hand  oi'  time  hadseme- 
what  reduced  his  stature  by  embowing  his  iAouldei%  but  even  now 
that  he  was  thus  robbed  of  a  few  inches,  he  was  scascdj  below 
the  middle  height. 

When  Law  was  presented  to  him  by  Sir  HarEy,.die  old  beau  mani- 
fested great  pleasure  at  the  introduction,  and  after  the  first  civilities 
had  passed,  said  with  gueat  earaestne^y  ^^  I  sdiall  be  delighted  to  see 
you  at  my  house  in  Berkele^'-squaie,  Mr.  Law,  whenever  you  will 
honous  me  vnth  a  visit..  lus  Qaaioe  the  Dukeof  Argyle  and  the 
Maiquis  of  Tweecfiale  have  both  acquainted  me  by  lettor  widi 
your  intention  of  passbg  a  few  months  in  town,  and  I  need  not 
say  that  I  will  do  my  best  to  make  yonc  time  pass  agreeably*  They* 
both  allude  to  your  plan  of  a  National  Bank — of  which  I  had 
heard,  of  course — eulogise  the  scheme,  and  reprobate  its  rejection 
by  the  Scotch  Parliament.  They  also  advert  to  some  other  pro- 
ject which  you  have  in  petto,  but  we  will  speak  of  this  at  a  more 
convenient  opportunity.  Something  may  De  done  with  her  Ma- 
jesty's ministers.  I  flatter  myself  that  I  have  some  little  interest, 
and  all  I  have  shall  be  exerted  in  your,  behalf.^ 

Law  was  expressing  his  warmest  aekn^wledgmemts,  when  Mr. 
Wilson  interrupted  himt  by  saying,  ^  Enough,  my  fpod  sir. 
Thank  me  when  I  have'  served  you.  So  you  have  signalised 
your  entrance  into  Town  life,  by  a  oonp  de  maitre'— -have  brok^i 
the  bank,,  eh?  Be  ruled  by  me,  and  stop  with  your  firsft  success. 
Basset  is  a  ruinoiis  game,  a»  several  g£  die  gendemen  here  pressnir 
can  testify.  .  'Tis  a  modificatian  of  the  old  Royal  Oak  Ibotteiy^ 
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which  decoyed  so  many  pigeons  to  the  net  in  the  days  of  thy 
royal  master,  Charles  the  Second.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  long 
forsworn  play,  and  never  now  touch  cards  or  dice." 

^Because  you  have  lost  the  capadty  for  enjoyment,  that  is  no 
reason  why  you  should  debar  us  from  it,  who  are  in  the  hey- 
day of  youth,"  observed  Charlie  Carrington,  impertinently.  ^<  The 
passion  for  play,  like  all  other  passions,  except  that  of  avarice,  dies 
oat  with  age.  In  thirty  or  forty  years'  time  Mr.  Law  will  give  up 
basset  and  hazard,  or  basset  and  hazard  will  give  up  him.  He 
may,  perhaps,  console  himself  for  the  deprivation  by  a  young 
wife." 

^^  I  trust  I  may  be  so  fortunate,"  remarked  Law,  noticing  with 
some  uneasiness  the  cloud  gathering  on  the  old  beau's  counte- 
nance. 

^  There  are  some  people  upon  whom  all  counsel  is  thrown 
away,"  remarked  Wilson,  glancing  contemptuously  at  Carrington; 
^but  I  do  not  concern  myself  with  such  fools,  save  to  chastise 
them  if  they  trouble  me." 

^^  Then  it  is  for  that  purpose  you  cany  a  cane,  and  not  from 
lameness,  as  we  have  hitherto  supposed?  "  observed  the  young  man, 
with  a  sneer. 

^I  cany  a  sword  as  well  as  a  cane,  sir,"  retorted  Wilson, 
sternly. 

**  Pshaw  I  you  are  too  old  to  use  a  sword — better  keep  to  the 
stick,"  said  Canington,  in  a  taunting  tone.  ^'  You  must  have 
slept  ill  after  the  masquerade  last  night,  and  have  got  up  in  a  bad 
humour.  No  matrimonial  altercation  occuned,  I  trust,  at  break- 
fiist?  I  should  really  be  concerned  if  I  have  unwittingly  been 
the  cause  of  any  misunderstanding  between  so  amiable  a  couple." 

^  Hold  your  peace,  sir,  or  by  Heaven  I  I  will  strike  you  to  the 
earth,"  cried  TVilson,  goaded  to  fury,  and  raising  his  cane. 

He  might  have  carried  out  the  threat  if  his  arm  had  not  been 
seized  by  Law,  while  Sir  Harry  and  Bagot  threw  themselves 
between  him  and  the  obiect  of  his  wrath. 

^^  No  necessity  to  make  a  disturbance  here,  Mr.  Wilson,"  ob- 
served Carrington,  coolly.  ^^If  this  is  not  a  mere  ebullition  of 
temper,  likely  to  subside  as  quickly  as  it  rose,  and  you  are  really 
desirous  of  a  hostile  meeting  with  me,  it  can  be  arranged  without 
more  ado." 

*^Be  it  so,"  replied  Wilson.  "Your  impertinence  shall  not 
pass  unpunished.  Mr.  Law,"  he  added,  turning  to  him,  "  you  are 
almost  a  stranger  to  me,  but  I  know  you  to  be  a  man  of  honour. 
Allow  me  to  ckim  your  services  in  tlm  affair." 

"I  cannot  refuse  the  re<iuest,  sir,"  replied  Law.  "Indeed,  I 
most  readily  accede  to  it,  in  the  hope  of  effecting  a  reconcilia- 
tion  ^" 

"  Recondliation  is  impossible,  Mr.  Law,"  rejoined  Wilson,  per- 
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eoi^torily.    ^^  I  will  aco^i  no  apology^    Tlie  meetusg  must  taker 
pkee.'* 

^^  Of  course  it  mtat/'  rejoiiied  Carnogtoo..  ^^  I  proouBe  mjeelf 
the  pkasiwe  of  cutting  Mr.  Wilaoa's  throaL  Sif  Hdircyy  I  know  I 
may  count  upcm  your  frieiidfibip.  AH  I  ask  ia,  that  the  mee6ag 
be  not  delayed  beyond  toHnatxow  nMnDdng." 

^^  I  am  as  impatient,  aa  yoaneM^  aii:^'"  said  Wilsoa,  ^  and  riiall 
b£6ak&fit  better  after  an  airing' in  Hyda  Park." 

^^  You  will  never  eat  anodher  bceaUkat^  if  my  kand  «loes  mA 
fail  me,"  said  Carringtoo.  ^Pray  TecoiaemMnd  Mrs.  Wilaon  not  to- 
wait  for  you— or  I  will  call  upon  her  after  the  meeting." 

The  old  beau  did  not  dfiign  to  notine  the  impertinence. 

'^  Do  me  the  favour  to  let  me  haom  what  airangeraenta  you  make 
for  me,  Mr.  Law,"  he  said.  ^^  You  will  find  me  on  the  promenade 
near  the  basin  of  water  in  Hyde  Park  aa  hour  bienoe.  I  will  re* 
main  thare  tUl  you  coin&" 

"  A  word  before  you  goy  Mr.  Wlleon,"  said  Carrington.  "  If 
you  have  not  made  your  will,  I  counsel  yon  to  do  so  without 
delay,  and  leafve  all  your  proparty  to  your  wifa" 

"  A  truce  to  this  ill-timed  jesting,  Charlie,"  observed  Sir  Harry. 

"  Let  the  puppy  snarl  on,"  said  Wilson.  "  I  will  silenoe  him, 
effectually  anon."  And  bawtng  formally  to  1^  company,  be  limped 
out  of  the  room. 

^^  By  my  faith.  I  was  net  je^ang^  Sir  Harry/'  said  Ganangton^ 
as  600U  aa  Wilaon  waa  gone.  ^  I  have  a.  pnodigioui.  intereat. 
in  the  old  bean's  will^  siiioe>  I  mean  to  make  Mrs.  Wilaon  a. 
widow,,  and  out  of  gratitude  she  ranst  needa  bestow  her  hand  upon 
me.  Au  nsvoir,  messieuis.''  And  1»  too  made  hia  horn  and  de^ 
parted. 

It  waa  then  settled  bet^men.  Sir  Hacxy  and  Mr.  Law  that  the 
meeting  should  take  place  in  a  retbed  purt  of  Hyde  Park  at  nine 
next  moming^;  but  Law  being  entiarely  unaoquainiied  with  the 
locality^  Sir  Harry  proposed  tiiat  th^  should  driye  to  the  Pack 
forthwith  and  select  the  gconnd. 

Accordingly,,  they  called  a  coaoh,.and  piNKeeded  iailto  Hyde 
Park  Gcmner,  whsce  they  alighted,  and  passng  tkrongk  the  gates,, 
shaped  their  course  aerosi  tine  tucf  till  they  came  to  a  group  of 
trees,  near  whi^h  was  a  dear  pieoa  of  grouad,  yery  well  adi^ted. 
to  their  purpose. 

^^  This  spot  wffl  Buifrns  axaetiy,  Mr»  Eow  "  observed  Sir  Harry, 
after  thejr  nad  examined  it*  ^  Make  these  trees  ^ur  mark,,  aiid 
you  cannot  misa  it'  Notwithslan^i^  my  piiincipal*fl  bloodthirst]* 
intentions,  I  trust  the  afiair  may  not  have  a  &taL  terminatiogL 
Indeed,  I  am  by  no  means  sure-  that  Carrington  will  have  the  best 
of  it.  The  old  bean  is  a  very  skilful  swordsman,  and  just  as  cool, 
and  collected  as  Charhe  is  rash  and  hotp-headed." 

^^  Aa  iar  as  I  caa  judge,  I  think  tJie  chances  are  iaMr.  Wiliaon's 
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&LYoua/*  said  Lftw.  '^Iq>  addition  to  the  ekiU  wbidi  yoa  eaj 
lie  poflseflBes,  he  hae  certainly  the  quieker  eye  of  the  two,  a 
steady  handy  and.  strong  wnst.  The  eld  man  is  full  of  ▼igoiir5 
with  muscles  like  iron.  Depend  upon  it  he  will  prove  no  de* 
spicaUe  antagonist*  Besides^  he  has 'an  aiEront  ta  a;iFenge|  so 
Mr*  Gamngton  had  better  kek  to  himaeli" 


IV. 

BSUNDA.  AlTD  LADY  KATE. 

Thet  then  tamed  to  other  tofics,  and  contimied  chfttting  to- 
gether  iSl  they  reached  the  ^  Ring/'  as  the  drive  roand  the  sheet 
of  water  cm.  the  Kensington  side  of  Hyde  Park  was  even  then  de- 
Bomiaated.'  Of  course  at  the  date  of  oixr  story  there  were  neither 
the  nnmeroofl  bnlliant  equipages  nor  the  tbrong  of  gay  eqnech 
tvians  of  both  sexes  to  be  seen  as  new-ardays  in  toe  same  region; 
bat  still  the  ^^King"  was  the  most  fashionable  drive  in  Town,  and 
every  grand  gilt  coach  found  its  way  thither.  Moreover,  there  was 
a  very  agreeable  piromauide  by  the  side  of  the  waiter,  and  on  fine 
days  the  fair  occupants  of  the  carriages  usually  got  out  to  take 
an  hoards  exercise  there,  and  at  the  same  time  dii^lay  their  finery 
and  pezsoaal  ehanna. 

At  the  hour  when  Law  and  Sir  Harry  approached  the  Ring,  the 
isoad  was  full  of  coaches^  many  of  whieh  were  as  richly  gilt  axid  as 
magnificaitly  appointed  ae  my  Lord  Mayor^s  state  coach,  and 
would  pat  to  shame  our  plain  modem  vdhddes.  The  coachmen 
and  footmen  appertaining  to  these  gorgeous  carriages  were  as  fine* 
as  gold  lace,  silk,  powder,  and  costly  liveries  could  make  them. 
AiQjong  the  long  line  of  superb  equipages  drawR  up  near  the  basin, 
Law  notieed  cme  richer  than  all  the  rest,  and  to  which  six  splendid 
horses  were  arfitadied,  and  learnt  to  his  surprise  that  it  belonged 
to  Mrs*  Wilson* 

^  No  duchess  has  so  handsome  a  coach  as  Bdmda/'  observed  Sir 
Hairy,  with  a  smile,  ^and  very  few  have  richer  jewels.  She  has 
only  to  ask  attd  have.  Old  Angus  can  refisse  her  ivothing,  and 
would  ruin  himself  to  gratify  her  digh'lest  whim.  But  she  must 
be  oa  the  promenade,  so  you  will  see  her,  and  judge  ^idiether  we 
have  ov^rnted  her  personal  attractions,'* 

Forcing  their  way  through  a  phalanx  of  gorgeonriyncrrajred 
footmen,  who  appeared  to  guard  the  promenade  firom  vulgar  in- 
truders, thqr  joined  the  gay  throng  saonteiing  along  the  margin 
of  the  water.  Sir  Harrv  met  nuraerovs  acquaintances^  and 
pointed  out  several  beauties  and  distingnished  personages  to  his 
companion.  Law,  from  his  handsome  exterbr,  gallaat  bearing, 
and  gay  attire,  attracted  general  attention,  and  frequent  inquiries 
as  to  who  be  was  were  addressed  to  Sir  Harry.    Owmg  to  repeated 
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stoppages  they  moved  on  somewhat  slowljr,  and  had  scarcely  pro- 
ceeded a  hundred  yards  when  Law  descried  Beau  Wilson  coming 
towards  them  from  the  opposite  direction.  The  old  gentleman 
was  limping  along  between  two  ladies,  both  of  whom  were 
young,  exquisitely  attired,  *and  suroassingly  beautiful.  Both,  in- 
deed, were  so  beautiful,  that  Law,  lairly  perplexed^  and  unable  to 
guess  which  was  Belinda,  applied  for  information  on  the  point  to 
Sir  Harry. 

"  The  lady  on  the  old  beau's  left  is  his  wife,"  replied  Archer. 
^^  The  other  is  Belinda's  cousin.  Lady  Kate  Knollys,  whom  some 
people  think  quite  as  charming  as  Mrs.  Wilson  herself — but  I  am 
not  of  that  opinion.  Lady  Kate  is  a  widow — so  you  may  have  a 
chance  with  her,  Mr.  Law,  if  you  are  so  minded.  She  is  the  third 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Banbury,  and  married  a  Mr.  Senor,  whom 
nobody  knew  anything  about,  save  that  he  was  rich  —  but  he 
very  considerately  died  within  a  year  of  their  marriage.'* 

"  She  is  certainly  very  handsome,"  observed  Law,  *^  as  indeed  is 
Mrs.  Wilson.  On  my  soul  I  can  scarcely  tell  which  I  admire 
most." 

"  You  will  be  better  able  to  decide  anon,"  rejoined  Sir  Harry, 
with  a  laugh. 

Both  ladies,  as  we  have  just  said,  were  beauties,  but  in  totally 
different  styles;  Belinda  being  a  brunette  with  large  black  eye^ 
jetty  brows,  and  a  rich  glowing  dark  complexion,  ruby  lips,  and 
pearly  teeth.  Her  raven  tresses  were  magnificent,  but  spoiled 
Dy  powder.  The  powder,  however,  gave  piquancy  and  effect 
to  her  dark  eyes,  brows,  and  warm  complexion.  Lady  Kate's 
charms  were  of  another  order.  Eyes  of  tender  blue,  a  deli- 
cately fair  skin,  pencilled  eyebrows  describing  a  perfect  arch, 
a  forehead  white  as  Parian  marble,  a  cheek  that  dimpled  when 
shesmiled^  and  light  locks,  formed  part  of  her  attractions;  but  she 
had  many  others  that  we  cannot  pause  to  particularise.  Both 
ladies  were  in  the  full  ^clat  of  their  charms,  and  both,  it  is  almost 
needless  to  say,  dressed  to  perfection,  in  silk  and  brocade,  with 
furbelowed  scarves,  laced  commodes,  and  diamond  solitaires.  Both 
carried  fans ;  and  both  wore  patches;  but  neither,  we  are  happy 
to  say,  had  sought  to  heighten  the  beauty  of  her  complexion  by 
paint.  The  two  fair  cousins  were  nearly  of  a  height — ^neither  of 
them  being  very  tall — and  both  were  slender  and  graceful  of  figure, 
their  slim  waists  being  charmingly  defined  by  long  bodices. 

Such  were  the  two  lovely  creatures  who  now  dazzled  the  eyes 
of  Mr.  Law,  so  bewildering  him,  that,  although  not  usually 
overcome  by  the  sight  of  a  pretty  woman,  he  had  scarcely 
recovered  from  his  confusion  when  tne  party  came  up,  and  Beau 
Wilson  stepping  forward,  formally  presented  him  to  the  ladies. 
The  smiles  with  which  he  was  greeted  at  once  dispelled  his  con- 
fusion, and  the  sweet  accents  of  the  low-voiced  Lady  Kate  fell 
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£ke  music  on  his  ear,  and  almost  instantaneously  found  a  way 
to  his  heart.  However^  it  was  Belinda  who  first  addressed  him. 
^We  are  charmed  to  make  your  acquaintance,  Mr.  Law/'  she 
said.  ^^  We  have  heard  such  wonderful  accounts  of  you  from  the 
Duke  of  Argyle  and  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale,  both  of  whom 
have  written  to  my  husband,  describing  you  as  the  most  extraordi- 
nary arithmetician,  mathematician,  and  financier  of  the  age,  that 
we  have  been  dying  to  behold  you." 

'<  Mr.  Law  doesn't  in  the  least  resemble  the  picture  I  had  painted 
of  him  in  imagination,"  remarked  Lady  Ejeite  KnoUys.  ^^  He 
will  forgive  my  saying  that  he  has  more  the  air  of  a  man  oi 
fiishion  than  of  science." 

"  Your  ladyship  is  excessively  obliging,"  replied  Law.     '*  I  am 

Eitified  by  the  compliment,  because  having  acquired  all  the 
owledge  I  care  to  obtain,  I  now  only  desire  to  make  a  figure 
in  society.  But  though  your  ladyship  may  not  credit  it,  I  have 
worked  hard." 

**  Oh !  I  will  believe  anything  you  tell  me,  Mr.  Law,  however 
incredible  it  may  sound,  even  if  you  declare  that  you  have  spent 
whole  days  and  nights  in  the  most  abstruse  studies." 

^^Such  is  the  hteral  fact,"  he  replied;  ^^but  henceforward  I 
mean  to  devote  my  days  and  nights  to  amusement." 

^^  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  observed  Belinda.  ^^  All  the  men 
of  science  I  have  known  have  been  ugly,  dull,  ill-bred,  awkward, 
and,  shall  I  venture  to  say  it,  terrible  bores.  Now  I  don't  think, 
Mr.  Law,  that  you  will  prove  a  bore." 

Lady  Kate  Knollys  looked  as  if  she  didn't  think  so  either. 

^<  You  forget,  madam,  that  the  Duke  of  Argyle  described  Mr. 
Law  as  a  very  accomplished  and  very  ajgreeable  man,  as  well  as  a 
person  of  extraordinary  scientific  attainments,"  interposed  Beau 
Wilson.     ^^  You  have  travelled  a  good  deal,  I  believe,  Mr.  Law?" 

"  Merely  in  Holland,"  he  repued.  **  1  resided  for  some  years 
in  Amsterdam,  in  order  to  investigate  the  mysterious  operations  of 
the  great  Dutch  Bank,  and  during  the  time  I  contrived  to  pene- 
trate all  its  secrets." 

^  I  fear  you  didn't  find  the  Dutch  frows  very  handsome,  Mr. 
Law,"  remarked  Sir  Harry. 

"  Xf ot  to  compare  with  our  own  charming  countrywomen,  of 
course,"  replied  Law;  ^^but  still  some  of  them  are  extremely 
good  looking.  But  I  own  that  I  didn't  bestow  much  thought 
upon  them,  my  time  beiujg  fully  occupied." 

<^  With  banking  operations,  of  course,"  laughed  Belinda.  ^^  But 
as  those  mysterious  transactions  don't  interest  u£^  we  won't  seek  for 
any  revelations  concerning  them.  You  must  dine  with  us  to-day, 
Mr.  Law — I  won't  take  any  refusal,  for  you  can  have  no  engage- 
ment— and  we'll  take  you  afterwards  to  the  Haymarket  to  see  the 
^  Constant  Couple' — ^my  husband  and  myself  are  called  the  ^  Con- 
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rtant  Couple/  I  ought  to  tell  you.  You'll  be  eharmed  with  Wilks 
in  Sir  Harry  WildoLvr^  and  Mrs.  Oidfield  is  an  enchanting  Loidy 
LurewMP 

Law  having  howed  assent^  she  turned  to  Sir  Harry,  and  gave 
him  a  similar  invitatioBy  but  he  excused  himself^  pleading  a  prior 
engagement.  They  then  continued  their  promenade  by  dhe  water, 
and  during  the  walk  Sir  Harry  devotea  himself  so  exclusively 
to  Lady  Kate  Knollys,  that  Law  could  not  help  thinking  that 
he  was  by  no  nieans  as  indifierent  to  her  ladyniip's  attractions 
80  he  had  stated.  Be  this  as  it  might,  whether  firom  coqtietiT> 
or  some  other  motive,  Lady  Kate  seemed  anxious  to  talk  to  Mr. 
Law;  but  she  could  not  accomplish  her  object,  einoe  he  was  en- 
grossed by  Belinda,  who  had  now  taken  complete  poessession  of 
him.  Beau  Wilson,  whose  lameness  did  not  allow  him  to  take 
much  exercise,  now  sat  down  on  a  beach,  and  left  them  to  them- 
selves; and  the  little  restraint  he  imposed  upon  his  wife  being  thus 
removed,  she  became  more  lively  and  bewitching  than  ever,  and 
Law  was  perfectly  enraptured  with  her. 

After  an  hour  spent  in  this  manner,  Belinda  thought  it  time  to 
go  home,  so  summoning  the  old  beau,  they  proceeded  to  the  spot 
where  the  carriage  was  etatiooied.  Cki  arriving  there,  they  found 
a  valet  standing  near  the  eoach,  who,  bowing  respectfully  to 
Belinda,  handed  her  a  note.  On  opening  it,  and  ghmcing  at  its 
contents,  her  cheek  flushed  angrily,  and  giving  the  note  to  her 
husband,  she  said  to  the  man,  ^  Tell  your  master  that  Mr.  Wilsm 
will  send  him  an  answer/'    On  this  the  ralet  bowed  and  departed. 

"  'Tis  from  that  audacious  coxcomb,  Carrington,"  observed  the 
old  beau,  in  a  whisper  to  Law.  "  He  begs  peimission  to  wait 
upon  my  wife  at  noon  to-morrow.*' 

^^  Insolent  puppy !  ^  earclaimed  Law,  who  was  ,now  in  -his  turn 
becoming  jealous  of  Carrington.  ^  You  will  put  it  out  of  his 
power  to  do  so.'' 

Beau  Wilson  smiled  grimly,  and  signed  to  Law  to  get  into  the 
carriage. 

Mr.  Wilson's  mansion  in  Berkeley-square,  whither  Law  was 
now  driven,  was  large  and  magnificently  furnished.  The  en- 
trance-hall was  full  01  powdered  lacqueys,  amongst  whom  were  a 
couple  of  black  pages,  dressed  in  Oriental  costume.  No  other 
guests  beinginvited,  our  friends  formed  a  pleasant  partie  carr^c.  The 
dinner  was  perfect.  The  old  beau,  being  somewhat  of  a  gourmand, 
kept  a  first-rate  French  cook,  and  the  wines  were  just  as  good 
as  the  dishes.  The  diampegne  circulated  freely.  Belinda  was  in 
high  ^ritfl,  and  seemed  bent  upon  completing  her  conquest  ef 
Law.  Strange  to  say,  the  old  beau  manifested  no  sort  of  dis- 
pleasure at  his  wife's  almost  imdisguised  flirtation  with  iheir  hand- 
some guest.    But  Lady  Kate  EnoUys  appeared  annoyed  at  it. 

As  soon  as  dinner  was  over,  the  parly  set  off  to  the  Haymarket 
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Ibeatre,  ytheie  Law,  who  had  never  seen  Mrs.  Otdfield,  wm 
dunrmed  with  her  grace  and  beauty,  as  well  as  wi^  her  admirable 
aetmg.  At  the  dose  of  the  |>erfonBanoe8,  as  he  handed  Belinda 
to  her  caniage,  she  told  him  that  riie  hoped  to  see  a  great 
deal  of  him  during  his  stay  in  town,  to  which  be  could  not  fail  to 
Slake  a  saitaUe  answer — and  was  about  to  add  a  few  words 
of  ratlwr  more  pasaiociate  import,  when  he  caught  Lady  Kate's  eye 
fised  somewhat  reproachfully  upon  him — and  desisted.  The  old 
beau,  however,  cordially  seconoed  has  wife's  invitation,  and  Law 
had  to  repeat  his  expressions  of  obligation.  Before  getting  into 
the  carriagie,  Wilson  inquired  ia  an  under  tone  at  \niat  hour  of 
the  morning  he  had  appointed  the  meeting,  and  being  informed, 
said  he  would  be  ready. 

The  coach  then  drove  away,  and  as  Law  proceeded  to  the 
HummxuMs,  he  felt  that  llie  enchantress,  to  whose  fascinations  he 
had  been  subjecsted,  had  cast  a  spell  over  him  so  potent  that  it 
would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  shake  it  on.  He  could 
not  banish  her  image  from  his  thoughti^  and  it  haunted  him  in  his 
dreams. 

THE  DUEL  nr  HTBS  PASIL 

N£XT  morning  Law  arose  before  seven,  and  as  soon  as  he  had 
completed  his  toilette^  he  bade  Us  valet  bring  him  his  mantle 
and  a  couple  of  swords,  which  done,  he  saUied  forth  with  the 
swords  under  his  cloak,  called  a  coach,  and  drove  to  Berkeley- 
square.  Sir  Hyny  having  promised  that  a  surgeon  should  be  m 
attendaBce  on  the  field,  he  did  not  give  hims^  any  concern  on 
that  score. 

On  arriving  at  Mr.  Wilson's  habitation,  he  found  the  old  bemi 
waiting  for  him,  and  they  proceeded  together  to  Hyde  Park.  On 
the  way  Aey  talked  together  of  indifierent  matters^  as  if  both 
were  anxious  to  avoid  allusion  to  the  business  on  hand,  but  at  last 
Law  remarked, 

"  I  hope  you  have  kept  your  hand  in  practice,  Mr.  Wilson, 
if  so,  I  shall  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  result  of  the  encounter." 

^  I  have  not  been  at  a  fencing-echool,  or  handled  a  foil  in 
private^  for  sereral  yean,"  replied  Beau  Wilson;  ^^  but  I  have  not 
ibrgoiten  how  to  use  a  sword,  as  Charies  Carrington  shall  6nd.  I 
have  foaght  several  dueb,  and  had  determined  not  to  fight  an- 
other, but  this  has  been  forced  upon  me.  If  I  did  not  puntdi 
this  xmpertineot  coxcomb,  I  should  be  subject  to  like  annojrance 
fiom  hie  friends,  I  am  too  much  a  man  of  the  world,  Mr.  Law, 
not  to  be  aware  that  I  am  ridiculed — justly  ridiculed,  perhaps— 
for  marrying  a  young  wife  of  great  peraonal  attractions,  like 
Belinda.    But  tha  riScuk  does  not  disturb  me.    Were  I  forty 
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years  younger  I  could  not  be  more  pasmonately  in  love  with 
my  wife  than  I  am  at  sixty-five^  and  though  the  assertion  may 
savour  of  vanity^  I  believe  she  loves  rhe  in  return.  At  the  time 
when  I  was  page  to  my  royal  master,  Charles  the  Second,  old  Sir 
John  Denham,  the  poet,  who  had  laughed  at  marriage  all  his  life, 
became  desperately  enamoured  of  a  lovely  young  creature,  and 
wedded  her.  Everybody  laughed  at  him,  and  I  among  the  rest, 
and  we  all  thought  the  beautiful  Lady  Denham  fair  game,  and 
sought  an  opportunity  of  making  love  to  her.  Whether  she 
reaUy  favoured  any  one  I  can't  pretend  to  say,  but  Sir  John 
thought  so,  and  terribly  avengea  the  supposed  injury  to  his 
honour/' 

*^  He  poisoned  his  wife,  I  believe,"  riemarked  Law. 
"  He  did ;  and  I  would  do  likewise,  were  I  wronged  in  the  same 
manner,"  rejoined  Wilson,  sternly.     "  I  blamed  Sir  John  Denham 
then,  but  I  don't  blame  him  now.     I  know  what  jealousy  is." 

^^  'Sdeath  I  sir,"  cried  Law,  alarmed  at  the  serious  tone  in  which 
the  old  beau  spoke,  ^^  you  don't  entertain  any  suspicions  of  your 
wife?  If  so,  K)r  Heaven's  sake  cast  them  on,  as  I  am  quite  sure 
they  must  be  groundless." 

"I  entertain  no  suspicion,  sir,"  said  Wilson,  moodily.    "If  I 

did- ^"    And  his  countenance  grew  dark,  and  he  became  silent. 

Law  made  no  attempt  to  continue  the  conversation.  A  feeling 
of  horror  almost  struck  him  dumb,  and  nothing  more  passed 
between  them  till  they  reached  the  entrance  to  Hyde  Park,  where 
they  alighted,  and  set  out  in  the  direction  of  the  place  of  ren* 
dezvous. 

The  old  beau's  lameness  caused  them  to  projceed  very  slowly* 

The  morning  was  beautiful,  all  nature  seeming  to  rejoice  in  the 

bright  sunshme.     A  herd  of  deer  were  couched  near  the  group  of 

.trees  towards  which  they  were  steering,  and  some  cattle  were 

quietly  grazing  at  a  little  distance. 

The  emotions  inspired  by  the  contemplation  of  this  peaceful 
scene  made  the  en*and  on  which  they  were  engaged  appear 
peculiarly  distasteful  to  Law,  but  he  gave  no  utterance  to  his 
sentiments. 

^^  How  charming  the  park  is  at  this  early  hour,"  observed  the 
old  beau,  "and  how  fresh  and  exhilarating  the  air  feels  I  It  quite 
renovates  my  youth.  T  shall  come  here  often  of  a  morning — 
but  no !  I  cannot.  We  keep  such  abominably  late  hours — plays, 
drums,  ridottos,  masked  balls,  and  the  devil  knows  what  besides  I 
— night  after  night — night  after  night." 

"  Your  young  wife  must  be  amused,  sir,"  said  Law.  "  But  we 
shall  be  first  on  the  field.  Those  deer  would  not  be  lying  yonder  if 
any  one  were  near." 

"  True,"  replied  Wilson,  "  but  we  are  not  quite  there  yet.  I 
must  halt  for  a  moment.    My  leg  pains  me  excessively." 
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While  they  were  thus  pausing,  Law  noticed  three  persons 
coming  from  the  Kensington  side  of  the  Park,  and  pointed  them 
out  to  the  old  beau,  who  said, 

"  Ay,  there  they  are.  But  they  must  wait  for  me,  or  come  on 
here,  ror  Pve  fallen  dead  lame,  and  scarce  think  I  can  move  a  step 
farther.     Lend  me  your  arm,  sir,  and  I'll  try  to  hobble  on." 

With  Law's  assistance,  the  old  beau  limped  slowly  on,  but  he 
was  obliged  to  stop  every  fifty  yards,  and  long  before  he  reached 
the  trees,  the  deer  nad  been  roused,  and  their  places  occupied  by 
Carrington  and  his  second  —  the  person  witn  them  bemg  the 
surgeon. 

As  Mr.  Wilson  approached,  his  opponent  advanced  to  meet 
him,  and  after  a  cola  and  formal  salutation  had  been  exchanged 
between  them,  retired,  and  prepared  for  the  combat,  while  the  old 
beau,  with  Law's  aid,  proceeded  to  divest  himself  of  his  velvet 
coat,  waistcoat,  and  laced  cravat. 

The  sight  of  his  adversary  appeared  to  have  restored  the  old 
man  to  his  pristine  vigour.  His  eye  blazed,  his  lameness  for- 
sook him,  and  he  stood  more  erect  than  he  had  done  for  years. 
Law,  who  had  begun  to  have  some  misgivings  concerning  him,  was 
astounded  at  the  sudden  change,  and  conceived  better  hopes. 

Meanwhile,  the  swords  having  been  measured  by  the  seconds, 
a  weapon  was  delivered  to  each  combatant,  who  proceeded  to  try 
the  blade.  Satisfied  with  the  essay,  they  approached  each  other, 
saluted,  and  the  old  beau  beat  the  appeal  with  as  firm  a  foot  as 
his  young  antagonist.     In  another  moment  they  were  engaged. 

'uie  conflict  was  of  brief  duration,  but  sufficiently  long  to  show 
that,  though  Carrington  was  a  skilful  and  active  swordsman,  he 
was  no  match  for  so  wary  an  antagonist  as  Beau  Wilson, 
who,  moreover,  displayed  a  quickness  and  precision  that  could 
scarcely  have  been  expected  from  his  years.  The  old  man  dex- 
terously parried  every  thrust  made  at  him,  and  after  a  lounge  in 
carte  over  the  arm,  returned  in  seconde  with  such  rapidity  and 
force,  that  his  point  pierced  his  adversary's  right  side,  inflicting  a 
severe  though  not  dangerous  wound. 

'^I  think  you  have  had  enough,  sir,"  said  Beau  Wilson,  as  the 
blood  poured  down  Carringtoins  breast,  and  the  sword  dropped 
from  his  grasp. 

At  the  same  time  the  seconds  and  the  surgeon  rushed  to  the 
wounded  man's  assistance. 
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Oe7  a  bright  September  day,  in  the  year  181 1,  the  inhalutaiits  of 
Dantzig,  more  especially  the  fashionable  part,  were  in  a  state  of  great 
excitement,  and  early  in  the  morning  all  the  windows  in  the  houses  oa 
the  Langenroarkt  were  occupied  by  spectators,  principally  ladies,  up  to 
the  garrets.  The  reason  of  this  excitement  was  very  remarkable ;  a 
French  officer  belonging  to  the  garrison,  and  a  knight  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  was  about  to  be  poblicly  branded  as  a  thief  in  the  presence  d£ 
the  troops. 

The  unhappy  gentleman  was  univeraailly  popular.  No  party,  either 
civil  or  military,  was  arranged  withovt  his  adviee,  and  the  fii^onaMe 
routs  were  hopeless  without  his  presence.  In  die  pwbUe  earnml  pM>- 
oessions  he  distributed  the  characters  among  the  members  of  «the  garriflon, 
and  everybody  willingly  followed  his  arrangements.  To  this  must  be 
added  that  he  spoke  German  fluently,  sang  merry  songs  to  the  goitar, 
played  various  tricks  to  amuse  the  company,  danced  gracefully,  and  fre- 
quently took  part  in  the  sports  of  the  children.  He  was  a  handsome 
man  of  some  forty  years  of  age,  and  had  acquired  the  respect  of  the 
higher  classes  by  always  behaving  in  a  very  quiet  way  in  company,  and 
never  appearing  where  he  was  not  invited. 

Captain  Akwaitger  had  been  lodging  for  some  time  wit^  a  dealer  in 
fancy  goods,  whesd  bnsiness  had  greatly  fallen  off,  and,  so  to  speak,  had 
gene  out  of  fashion.  Hence  the  proprietor  had  no  assistant^  bat  in  his 
sales  often  requested  the  captain  to  act  as  his  interpreter. 

Afttt  a  while,  some  inhabitants  having  complained  aboat  having 
troops  quartered  on  them,  a  diange  took  piaoe,  and  tlie  eaptain  was 
ordered  to  remove  to  other  lodgings,  for  which  boith  his  landlord  and  kk 
family  were  i«ry  sorry.  They  took  leave  of  their  friead  with  tears  in 
their  eyes. 

Shortly  after  his  departure  the  shopkeeper  missed  a  signet  ring,  nearly 
the  most  valuable  article  he  possessed.  It  was  impossible  to  account  for 
its  disappearance,  as  it  was  always  kept  in  a  glass-case  with  other  gold 
articles,  and  as  no  stranger,  not  even  the  servant-maid,  entered  the  shop, 
the  loss  of  the  article  seemed  extraordinary.  Any  suspicion  of  the  cap- 
tain was  repulsed  with  horror  by  die  lamHy,  and  at  last,  as  no  trace  was 
to  be  Ibood  of  the  ring,  they  put  up  widi  its  loss. 

Some  months  afiker  this  ocearrence  llie  tradesman  went  on  a  Sunday 
morning  to  see  the  guard  mounting  on  the  market-place ;  here  he  net 
an  aeqaaintance,  on  whose  finger  he  noticed  the  missing  ring. 

<'  Where  did  you  get  that  ring  from  ?*'  he  asked,  ei^erly ;  adding, 
'^  it  was  stolen  from  me." 

The  other  carelessly  answered,  "  I  bought  it  of  a  French  officer  for 
five  dolhirs." 

"What  do  you  say?" 

With  this  question  an  officer,  who  understood  German,  walked  up  to 
the  two  men,  who  tried  to  withdraw  in  a  state  of  great  alarm.  An  im- 
perious "  Halt !"  however,  rooted  them  to  the  spot.  Producing  a  pocket- 
book,  the  Frenchman  asked  their  name,  calling,  and  dwelling-plaoe^ 
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wbich  he  noted  down,  stating  ^^tst  the  chiurge  most  be  more  fully  gone 
into.  He  also  asked  the  present  owner  of  the  ring  whether  he  knew  the 
officer.  On  his  replying  in  the  negatire,  be  was  requested  to  describe  his 
appearance ;  but  he  had  scarce  uttered  a  few  words  ere  the  robbed  man 
esc] aimed,  in  horror,  **  Why,  it  is  Captain  Alswanger  !*  The  examiner 
gsve  soeh  a  violent  start  that  it  took  some  time  ere  he  recorered,  and  at 
length  asked,  in  a  trembling  voice,  '^  Do  yon  persist  in  your  statement  s^ 
And  as  both  answered  resolutely  ^  Yes,"  he  forbade  them  leaving  the 
spot,  under  disagreeable  consequences  if  they  did  so.  The  two  men  were 
extremely  sorry  that  the  matter  had  bo  soon  attained  publicity,  and 
would  much  sooner  have  settled  it  quietly;  bat  it  was  too  late,  the 
people  fltanding  round  them  had  ovei%eard  the  conversation,  and  were 
pressing  round  the  two  tradesnten  in  order  to  wait  for  the  inrther 
deBOHement  of  the  dram&. 

A  Md«e£Bcer,  accompanied  by  IJhe  accuser  -and  the  captain,  who  fiad 
been  adled  up,  'found  some  difficulty  in  making  their  way  throagh  ihe 
crowd.  **  Do  you  know  these  persons  ?'*  he  tisked  the  captain.  The 
aurprise  was  so  sudden  that  he  turned  pale,  lost  his  sel^'possession,  anil 
atammeted  a  hardly  audible  *^Tes."  The  colonel  requested  the  ring  to 
be  handed  to  him,  and  asked,  ^  Did  you  self  this  ring  to  this  person  ?* 
And  as  the  accused,  after  a  great  efiPort,  replied  in  the  affirmative,  the 
tekmel  continued,  **  Where  did  you  get  it  from  ?"  He  answered,  some- 
what more  calmly,  that  he  had  reeeived  rt  as  a  present  from  his  married 
sister,  who  was  staying  in  I^wis  at  the  time.  ^  What  have  you  to  say 
to  this  ?^  the  robbed  man  was  asked.  The  laftter  turned  to  the  captnn 
with  the  question  :  "  Do  you  know  the  secret  of  the  ring?*'  He  looked 
at  him  in  some  alarm,  and  slowly  replied  ^'  No.*'    ' 

"  In  that  case,  M.  le  Cdionel,  I  witt  prove  to  you  that  lite  ring  was 
ftmerly  my  property,  and  impart  the  secret  to  you.** 

The  two  wallred  to  a  more  open  spot,  when  the  owner  pressed  wh^  s 
penknife  one  of  the  small  knobs  that  surrounded  the  stone :  a  small  plate 
wpnmg  out  iron  ^  inside,  and  a  hollow  was  visible  under  1^  stone,  in 
which  a  small  piece  of  paper  or  poison  might  be  concealed.  The  colonel 
ailentiy  ledced  at  1^  ring,  slowly  pressed  l^e  plate  back  into  its  place,  and 
stood  for  some  lame  m  deep  thought.  Then  he  returned  to  the  two  effi- 
cers,  and  said,  with  evident  emotion,  ''Follow  me.** 

The  c^oneV  made  his  report  to  the  general  eemmanding,  who  ordered 
lour  nen^oommissioned  olfficers  to  take  the  captain  to  the  rear.  At  this 
moBMot  Governor  Rapp,  pleasant  as  usual,  caxrteied  up  witli  his  brilliant 
aoiCe^  rede  down  the  line,  placed  himself  in  front^of  it,  and  gave  the  town- 
major  orders  to  carry  out  the  prescribed  manoeuvres.  The  commanding 
ofiieer,  however,  had  not  shouted  the  word  ""  March  f  when  tlie  governor 
was  illumed  of  what  had  occurred.  In  a  great  passion  he  ordered  the 
general  n^ie  made  the  report  to  at  once  proceed  to  the  prelkntoafy 
examination,  and  to  tnf»nn  him  of  ikt  result.  On  being  asked  whether 
the  captain  under  arrest  should  be  brought  up,  he  declined  it  willt  a  warve 
of  his  hand  and  with  averted  laee.  Without  waiting  for  ^  ouslomuy 
BaarchiBg  past,  he  galloped  off  on  his  barb  at  each  n  pace  that  his  ante 
were  herSry  able  to  keep  vp  with  him. 

On  iiie  departure  of  the  troops,  the  officers  warned  for  the  duty  aa- 
aembied  in  a  room  of  the  town-haiJ,  and  the  court  of  inqmxy  waa  fimned* 
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When  the  prisoner  was  brought  forward,  the  auditor-general,  an  old 
friend  of  his,  addressed  him  in  a  trembling  voice : 

^^Captun  Alswanger,  you  are  accused  of  stealing  a  ring:  what  have 
you  to  say  in  answer  to  the  charge  ?" 

In  a  firm  voice  he  said :  "  The  matter  is  clear,  and  I  will  admit  the 
truth.  I  allowed  myself  to  be  so  led  away  as  to  steal  the  ring,  and  was 
stupid  enough  to  sell  it  in  the  town." 

AH  were  silent  through  amazement,  and  it  was  some  time  ere  the  pre- 
siding general  was  able  to  speak :  '^  Captain,"  he  said,  *'  do  you  know  the 
consequences  to  which  you  expose  yourself  by  this  self-accusation  ?" 

*'  Yes,  excellency.  As  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  the  army, 
I  know  that  I  shall  be  expelled  from  the  officers*  corps  with  dbhonour, 
and  not  be  allowed  to  tread  the  soil  of  France  again." 

By  order  of  the  president  the  report  was  drawn  up,  and  the  prisoner 
signed  it  with  a  firm  hand.  It  was  at  once  delivered  by  an  adjutant  to 
the  governor,  who  heard  it  read  to  him  in  the  presence  of  his  suite. 
When  it  was  ended,  he  threw  himself  on  a  sofa,  with  his  hand  over  his 
eyes,  and  repeatedly  said :  '<  Extraordinary !  Extraordinary  for  such  a 
man !"  He,  however,  soon  regained  sufficient  coolness  to  perform  his 
duty  as  governor.  He  ordered  the  captain's  sword  to  be  taken  from 
him,  and  to  place  him  under  arrest 

When  the  committee  of  inquiry  came  into  his  presence.  General  Rapp 
walked  towards  them,  and  said :  "  Gentlemen,  we  have  witnessed  this  day 
a  most  unheard-of  event,  and  lost,  through  his  own  confession,  a  maa 
whom  we  all  respected,  even  loved,  for  he  was  a  brave  soldier,  a  true 
friend,  and  a  pleasant  comrade.  The  harder  will  it  be  to  us,  in  con- 
sequence, to  condemn  him  in  accordance  with  military  laws.  Through 
lus  confession  the  affair  has  been  greatly  simplified,  and  hence  the  court- 
martial  can  assemble  here  to-morrow,  over  which  I  will  request  you,  M« 
le  G^n^ral  O.,  to  preside.  Let  us  finbh  the  painful  task  without  any 
delay." 

The  auditor-general,  at  his  own  request,  was  discharged  from  taking 
any  part  in  the  trial. 

The  food  which  was  brought  to  the  prisoner  was  cut  up  small,  and  he 
employed  the  spoon  laid  by  its  side  with  a  slight  shrug  of  the  shoulders, 
and  the  remark,  **  An  unnecessary  precaution."  He  was  earnestly  en- 
treated by  the  friends  and  comrades  who  visited  him  to  ofies  some  defence, 
which  they  would  willingly  support.  **  Gentlemen,"  he  replied,  '*  I  thank 
you  for  your  sympathy,  but  decline  the  proffered  assistance.  My  part  is 
played  out.  I  will  submit  to  the  punishment  which  the  law  orders,  and 
earnestly  request  you  to  kindly  spare  me  any  frirther  visits." 

On  tne  following  day  the  court-martial  assembled.  After  a  three  hours* 
sitting,  the  report  containing  the  sentence  was  signed  by  all  the  members, 
and  the  president  appointed  a  deputation  of  four  to  carry  it  to  the  governor 
for  confirmation.  The  sentence  was  to  the  following  effect^  omitting  the 
introductory  formula : 

^*  As  Captain  Alswanger  has  declared  himself  guilty  by  signing  the. 
proc^  verbal  of  the  preliminary  inquiry,  he  must  be  punished  as  a 
common  thie^.  He  will  be  cashiered  as  inikmous  in .  front  of  his  com- 
pany, removed  from  the  officers'  corps  as  morally  dead,  confined  in  a 
fortress  for  a  year,  and  then  sent  back  as  a  private  to  the  company  he  has 
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bitheiio  commanded.     We  recommend  him,  however,  to  the  mercy  of  the 
Emperor,  on  acooont  of  his  previous  good  conduct  and  senrices.'' 

With  aiong^rawn  hreath  the  governor  remarked :  "  The  sentence,  gen- 
tlemen, is  severe ;  hut  as  the  crime  of  Captain  Alswanger  is  of  the  lowest 
description,  for  the  honoor  of  the  imperial  army  we  cannot  punish  it 
otherwise.  The  sentence  must  be  published  to  the  prisoner  this  very  day, 
and  I  nominate  General  R.  to  carry  it  into  effect  to-morrow  morning 
<m  the  Langenmarkt,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  oiBcers  belonging  to  the 
garrison.** 

The  condemned  man  was  fetched  in  a  close  carriage,  and  the  sentence 
was  read  to  him  in  the  presence  of  all  the  members  of  the  court-martial. 
He  trembled,  but  firmly  answered  in  the  negative  an  inquiry  as  to  whether 
he  would  appeal  against  the  verdict  He  also  declined  the  offer  to  request 
mercy  of  the  Emperor,  by  stating  that  he  would  undergo  his  sentence.  He 
signed  the  separate  protocol  with  a  trembling  hand,  after  which  two 
sddiers  came  into  the  room  with  a  light  chain  to  place  on  his  hands.  He 
fervently  begged  that  this  might  be  spared  him,  but  when  the  president 
assured  him  that  '*  the  law  ordained  it,*'  he  only  said  in  a  faint  voice, 
'^  This  too,  then,*'  and  allowed  the  rings  to  be  locked  on  his  wrists.  The 
general  compassionately  had  a  cloak  thrown  over  him,  and  he  was 
removed  to  his  prison  on  foot,  amid  the  general  sympathy  of  his  com- 
rades. 

The  news  of  the  impending  ceremony  ran  like  wildfire  through  the 
city,  and  at  an  early  hour  not  only  were  all  the  windows  looking  on  the 
Langenmarkt  occupied,  but  the  square  was  covered  by  a  surging  crowd. 
The  troops  were  drawn  up  in  the  shape  of  a  horseshoe,  and  wnen  the 
ofiicers  had  taken  their  places  inside,  and  the  general  commanding  rode  up 
with  his  staff,  the  unhappy  prisoner  was  brought  up.  When  his  cloak  had 
been  removed  he  was  seen  to  be  in  full  dress  uniform.  The  auditor  walked 
up  to  him  with  the  inquiry  whether  he  had  anything  to  say.  On  his 
replying  decidedly  in  the  negative,  two  officers  advanced,  one  of  whom 
carried  a  red  velvet  cushion.  The  other  cut  the  order  from  the  prisoner's 
chest  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  kissed  it,  and  laid  it  on  the  cushion,  which 
was  immediately  taken  away.  After  this  an  officer  drew  the  prisoner*8 
sword,  broke  it  across  his  knee,  and  threw  the  pieces  on  the  ground.  Next 
two  non-commissioned  officers  stepped  forward,  who  cut  through  his  scarf 
and  the  silver  cords  of  his  shako,  pulled  off  his  epaulettes  so  violently  that 
the  shonlder-straps  hung  down  over  his  uniform,  then  took  off  his  shako, 
placed  a  common  foraging-cap  on  his  head,  and  laid  all  the  articles  at  his 
feet.  During  this  execution  several  ladies  were  carried  away  in  a  fainting 
state,  and  many  men  belonging  to  his  company  wept. 

When  the  sentence  was  carried  out,  preparations  were  made  to  put  the 
chain  on  him  again,  but  he  advanced  and  said  to  the  general,  *'  Excel- 
lency, will  you  allow  me  to  remain  at  liberty  for  a  moment,  as  I  have  an 
important  communication  to  make." 

*'  Speak,"  the  general  replied. 

"  As  a  condemned  captain,  I  have  endured  my  punishment,  and  hence 
I  give  you  back  the  name  I  have  hitherto  borne.  I  am  not  the  son  of 
the  deceased  banker  Alswanger,  of  Rome,  but  of  Diderici,  a  petty  trades- 
man at  Strasbnrg.** 

"  How  do  you  explain  this?" 
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**  Excellency,  tlie  affair  is  too  loQg  for  me  to  tell  it  70a  here  ia  Ae 
street:  if  you  will  allow  me  to  accompany  you  there  (pointing  to  the 
town-hall),  I  will  ^ve  yoa  a  fieuthful  statement,  which  I  can  confirm  by 
documents." 

General  Rapp,  to  whom  this  interlude  was  at  once  reported,  waa  no 
little  surprised  at  it,  and  said  that  he  was  now  less  unpleasantly  affected 
by  the  sentence,  as  it  had  evident^  fallen  on  an  impostor.  Sdll  he  was 
(bilged  to  confess  that  the  fellow,  whoever  he  might  ba,  waa  behaving 
honourably. 

The  tables  for  the  reporters  were  speedily  arranged,  as  well  as  seats  fur 
the  officers,  and  the  prisoner  was  brooght  in.  He  stepped  out  of  the 
circle  of  officers  surrounding  him,  and  smdi 

'<  Excellency,  up  to  the  present  day  I  have  borne  the  respectable  name 
of  Alswanger,  and  rendered  it  honourable  by  my  military  career  and 
general  conduct.  My  unhappy  destiny,  however,  rendera  it  a  duty  for 
me  to  gfuard  it  from  disgrace ;  hence  I  openly  confess  that  I  am  not  the 
son  of  the  banker  Alswanger,  who  died  two  years  ago  at  Rome,  but  the- 
son  of  one  Diderici,  o£  Strasburg.  I  will  be  as  short  as  possible  ia  my 
further  esq^lanation. 

'^  I  was  a  wild  fellow,  the  place  behind  the  counter  was  too  narrow  for 
me,  for  days  I  lounged  about  in  the  open  air,  learned  by  compulsion  to 
read,  write,  and  calculate  a  little,  and,  when  in  my  niatn:  year,  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  shoemaker.  At  the  end  of  seven  years,  during  which  the 
strap  had  frequently  subdued  my  exuberant  spirits,  I  was  set  at  liberty. 
Rejoicing  like  a  lark,  I  passed  out  of  the  gates  of  Strasburg^  and,  after  a 
few  days,  came  across  a  travelling  company  of  actors  and  mountebanks, 
whom  I  joined  with  great  pleasure.  I  soon  acquired  all  their  tricks, 
easily  learned  to  aoeompany  myself  on  the  guitar,  and  became  the  buffi> 
of  the  company.  But  at  the  end  of  a  few  years  I  felt  disgusted  with  my 
position,  as  I  longed  for  more  substantial  employment;  I  thenfore  gave 
up  my  engagement,  and  started  on  my  travels  alone  with  my  guitar. 
Unfortunately,  wherever  I  applied  for  work  I  was  turned  away,  as  only 
Germans  wese  wanted  who  understood  heavy  work,  while  I  had  only  been 
taught  to  make  ladies'  shoes.  In  this  way  I  reached  Lyons,  but  found 
no  work  there,  and  went  oa  in  good  spirits  to  Marseilles*  My  exertions 
to  obtain  employment  were  also  fruitiess  here,  and  I  found  myself  again 
compelled  to  earn  a  livelihood  by  sbging  in  taverns  and  publio-houses. 
At  one  of  these  places  I  met  a  ship-captain,  who  had  got  mto  a  terrible 
quarrel  with  the  company,  and  whom  I  liberated  from  the  hands  of  his 
assailants  by  my  resolute  conduct.  In  gratitude,  he  took  me  with  him  to 
Leghorn,  for  it  was  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  me  where  I  went 
He  dismissed  me  there  with  a  handsome  present — at  least,  in  comparison 
with  my  circumstances  at  the  time.  Here,  too,  I  found  no  work,  in  q>ite 
of  all  my  efforts,  but  trusted  to  my  guitar,  which  had  hitherto  proeiired 
roe  a  livelihood,  and  wandered  onwards  in  good  spirits,  in  tins  way  I 
arrived  at  Aquila  at  the  end  of  a  year,  and  sat  down  ia  a  lemonade-shop 
in  a  very  melancholy  mood.  As  my  earnings  had  been  very  small  latterly, 
and  I  found  no  work  here  either,  the  sight  of  several  officers  I  aetioed  m 
the  shop  suggested  enlistment  to  me.  I  soon  noticed  considerable  ex- 
citement among  them,  and  I  fancied  that  I  was  the  object  of  an  animated 
conversation,  which  annoyed  me,  and  I  at  length  looked  at  them  in- 
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qninagfy.  Tkej  kid  kavdlj  seen  wmy  Ud  &M,  however,  ei»  tibey  bant 
inta  a  geomft  Imi;^  Ooe  o£  the  gwideiiien  then  walked  up  to  ne,  and 
aaioBd  me  wk»  I  was.  I  wae  qaito  itertled  when  I  looked  at  him  !  I 
teeied  that  I  anst  ho  gaadag  afe  aij  own  portrait  in  a  g^an,  so  perfecdy 
did  the  aum  woqiabk  va,  even  to  the 'eat  o£  his  beard.  In  my  surprise, 
I  was  oofy  ahia  t»  aaawer  that  I  waa  a  shoeomker  ta  search  of  wcnrk. 
^Very  good;  in  that  caae yov  are  Ibee,'  the  officer  replied;  'and  I  ask 
yea  wfaakhar  yoa  wwdd  like  ta  be  my  valot.*  I  gladly  aot^tad,  as  in 
this  way  I  had  no  farther  aiixie^  aboot  a^dmaer. 

'^  T^  aeat  cb^  I  was  dresaed^  and  beoaaw  the  weU-appomted  valet  of 
lieirfnmmt  Akwaagef;  oal^  soa  of  a  nek  haaksr  at  Eome.  My  duties 
ware  %fat»  km  I  meesly  had  to  wait  on  asy  mastsr,  aad  the  rest  was  dooo 
by  the  other  sesvaatib  When  my  ksag  hair  had  been  cot,  my  leseos- 
blanoe  ta  my  master  became  even  mesa  strikmg,  eo  ^at  the  gfeatiemen 
inTitsd  to  a  iiifpfir  pirty  woe  nmared,  and  deelarsd  diat  twins  aovid  not 
be  more  alike.  At  these  meetings,  somatiasas abroad,  sometiawsat  home, 
the  goastB  aare  so  oaavivial  thitt  I  was  oftea  obliged  to  help  my  master 
— wham  I  aecotnpaoied  everywhere— home-,  aad  pot  him  to  bed.  My 
master  several  times  went  out  in  my  livesy  ta  iavite  has  gaests  ia  his  own 
naase,.  vfaadi  eaused  htm  great  amusement,  as  ha  told  me.  Oa  one  oeca- 
sioa  I  was  obliged  to  put  oa  his  nni&>rm  at  a  party  of  the  sort,  and  take 
his  pkwe  at  taUe>  thmigk  I  avmdsd  ta&iag  much,  lest  I  sboaid  betray 
myself  by  my  dialect  aad  moda  of  spee^.  Soddealy,  one  of  the  officers 
eadanaad,  ^  Jaek,  sing  n&one  of  your  meny  songs.'  My  master  kugh- 
ingly  took  off  the  livery,  saying,  that  ha  had  been  mdn%iag  ia  a  jobe^  at 
whilck  the  guests  seemadratiisaotfeadod;  bat  IJie  new  supply  of  Syiaeuse 
and  GypoBS  wine  broagfat  up  restoced  thmrgeod  temper,  «id  die  jest  was 
haighadaL 

^  Ob  a  cokl,  wetaatumn  aigfat  I  aoeoaipaaiBd  my  rs^ag  maater  home, 
aad  he  oompUaned  of  a  vaolsaA  headache  and  giddiness.  I  qmokly  pre* 
pased  agiam  of  cooling  lemonade        '* 

*'  Or  perhaps  a  glass  of  poison,"  the  geaaeal  intstrupted  him. 

"  Be  kind  anmighy  genesalt*  the  prisoner  replied,  ^to  hear  me  to  the  end. 
1^  lemonade  as  well  as  a  wet  towel  round  hia  head  appeared  to  db  him 
good,  and  within  an  hour  I  was  enaUed  to  put  lum  to  bed,  almost  quite 
leeoaarad,  after  &stentng  a  seoond  haadage  eooad  his  head.  The  next 
meniingi  went. iaio  the  bediwsm  to  prspoonsaa usual  the  chocolate,  whieb 
n^  master  waa  aocnstaamd  to  drink  in  bed.  i  notioed  lliat  he  looked  re* 
mackakly  pale,  and  oa  dsawiag^  nsaasiv  startsd  hade,  for  ko  was  cold, 
deady  aad  8ti£  lakalightettig  a  thouglit  flashed  across  my  asiad.  What 
was  mono  aatocal  than  that  I  ahoald  inunadiately  change  Mxto  with  him 
— whiak  waa  n^  :at  all  easy — and  then  lay  the  dead  man  in  my  bed  and 
myself  ia^kia.  At  tfao  ead  of  an  knur  I  shouted  fiir  Ja£k,  and  as  he  did 
not  nemo  I  mug  foe  tha  other  servants,  who  informed  me  thai  Jack  was 
lyiag  dead  in  fcm  bed.  I  bad  myself  dmsssd,  and  at  onee  sea*  off  for 
the  lagimeiital  Sufgaon.  and  two  civiliafli  sm^gsons^  At  the  end  of  an 
hoar  &  gendemen  appeared,  and  during  the  dek^  I  had  been  eettling 
my  BOBvas  by  a  long  dcanght  of  the  fiery  wine.  Whan  the  doctors  had 
b^  iaibwiedaftfaa  ocoan!eias^.tke  mgimenial  8aEgoon^who>had notioed 
my  fianmaMi,  caaia  up  to  ma,  folt  Ba)r  pdae,.  aai  said  that  the  iving  must 
ba  cared  for  first,  end  went  off  a  prssaiiption  to  be  atoaee  amde  qpi>  After 
acareftd  eiamtwatwm  o£  the  eei|»se^  idl  the  aangeons  dadored  dwt  mm 
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attack  of  apoplexy  had  ttfken  place,  and  1  requested  them  to  draw  op  a 
certificate  of  the  fact,  which  all  three  sabscribed.  The  regimeiital  surgeon 
ordered  me  to  bed,  and  said  he  would  call  again  the  next  day.  I  asked 
him,  as  I  felt  Tery  unwell  through  the  shock  I  had  sustained,  to  procure 
me  from  the  general  sick  leave  for  a  week.  I  employed  it  in  making 
myself  fully  acquainted  with  my  late  master's  affairs  from  his  papers  and 
letters,  and  in  imitating  his  handwriting  and  signature.  In  the  presence 
of  my  supposed  friends  I  behared  as  if  painfully  affected,  and  declared 
that  I  should  soon  follow  my  twin  brother,  as  they  had  called  him,  which 
notion  they  tried  to  talk  me  out  of,  and  to  cheer  me  up  by  pleasant  con- 
yersation.  I  sent  the  certificate  of  the  death,  as  well  as  the  wages  and 
effects  of  the  deceased  valet,  to  the  burgomaster,  with  a  request  that  he 
would  return  the  former  to  me,  countersigned,  and  forward  the  other  to 
the  address  of  his  relatives  in  Strasburg.  That  no  suspicion  of  any  pos- 
sible deception  was  aroused,  either  among  the  officers  or  civilians,  altnough 
our  resemblance  had  been  town-talk,  is  a  thing  which  has  remained  a 
riddle  to  me  to  the  present  day.  I  accepted  no  invitation  to  dinners,  gave 
no  supper-parties  as  of  yore  to  my  comrades,  and  when  I  appeared  in 
public  always  seemed  very  solemn. 

''  At  the  end  of  the  third  week  the  regimental  surgeon,  on  paying  me 
his  daily  visit,  declared  that  things  could  not  go  on  thus.  I  must  go 
away,  which  I  heard  with  secret  delight,  and  earnestly  requested  his  in- 
tercession to  procure  my  transference  to  France.  He  behaved  most  kindly, 
for  in  three  days  he  brought  me  leave  for  a  month,  informed  me  that  the 
general  would  employ  his  interest  on  my  behalf,  and,  as  it  was  certidn  I 
would  join  my  parents  at  Rome,  I  should  hear  further  there.  I  heard 
the  news  with  real  delight,  bade  farewell  to  my  comrades,  who  would  not 
let  me  go  without  a  parting  carouse,  requested  one  of  ihem  to  sell  the 
effects  I  left  behind  and  remit  the  proceeds  to  my  father,  and  I  started, 
without  servants,  for  Ancona,  where  I  slightly  raised  my  oppressive 
mask.  I  diligently  studied  Italian,  read  much,  and  tried  to  write  the 
language,  because  a  serious  trial  awaited  me  in  the  visit  to  my  suppo- 
sititious parents.  I  had  informed  them  by  letter  of  my  intentions,  and 
promised  to  pay  them  a  visit  so  soon  as  the  weather  became  a  little  more 
fisvourable.  At  length  I  was  obliged  to  set  out :  I  was  received  by  my 
father  with  hearty  kindness,  by  my  sister  with  delight,  but  by  my  mother 
rather  coolly,  almost  with  hesitation.  Prudence  advised  me  not  to  notice 
this,  especiaUy  as  in  our  further  meetings  I  detected  distrustful  glances, 
in  which  I  read  her  suspicions  that  there  was  some  deception  in  the  affair. 
I  paid  hurried  visits  to  the  friends  and  relations  of  my  parents,  and  kept 
as  much  as  possible  in  the  open  air,  for  the  sake  of  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  localities.  Four  days  after  my  arrival  I  received  orders  from  we 
general  to  proceed  at  once  to  Lyons,  and  join  General  Soult*s  corps.  In 
my  joy  I  almost  let  the  mask  entirely  fall,  but  I  at  length  bade  farewell, 
with  an  affected  sorrow  at  being  torn  so  speedily  from  the  arms  of  my 
family.  My  father  said  good-by  to  me  with  a  hearty  embrace  and  a 
large  draf^  my  mother  with  '  Go,  in  Heaven's  name  V  and  my  sister 
with  more  than  a  brotherly  kiss.  I  have  never  seen  any  of  them  again. 
I  need  scarcely  say  that  I  arrived  in  France  with  a  lightened  heart,  for 
the  oppressiveness  of  the  fraud  was  removed,  and  my  native  cheerfulness 
was  soon  fully  displayed.  I  conclude  my  statement  with  the  remark  that 
the  military  aocuments  will  prove  when  I  was  made  first-lieutenant,  when 
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eaptain,  and  how  I  was  decorated  for  my  behaviour  at  Jena.  My  papers 
will  ooDfino  my  story." 

He  silently  neld  out  his  hands,  was  chained,  and  led  away.  All  pre- 
sent watched  the  prisoner  retire  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  and  regretted 
hisikte. 

€reneral  Rapp,  who,  of  course,  received  a  report,  became  so  furious, 
that  he  spoke  about  shooting  the  prisoner  at  once.  He  had  never  been 
seen  in  such  a  state  of  excitement,  and  his  generals  had  some  ^fflculty 
in  pacifying  him  by  reminding  him  that  the  Emperor  alone  sanctioned 
sentences  of  death.  The  first  thing  done  was  to  examine  the  prisoner's 
e^ts,  whether  proofs  for  or  against  his  statement  were  to  be  found 
among  them.  The  auditor-general  and  two  officers  were  ordered  to  ex- 
amine his  lodgings,  on  which  the  seals  had  been  placed  immediately  after 
his  arrest  They  found  a  mass  of  letters  from  his  supposed  parents,  his 
nster,  and  former  companions,  a  number  of  billets-doux  from  ladies,  which 
were  at  once  burnt,  and  a  sealed-up  packet  of  papers,  inscribed  '^  My 
Will.*'  It  contained  a  record  of  his  life  ^m  the  moment  of  his  arrival 
in  France,  much  fuller  than  his  statement,  and  several  interesting  epi- 
sodes from  his  vagabond  life,  described  in  lively  colours.  A  careful  list 
was  drawn  up  in  the  presence  of  the  landlord,  and  the  ready  money  and 
papers  were  removed. 

The  Emperor  received  a  detailed  report  of  the  affair,  with  the  docu- 
ments to  substantiate  it,  and  the  future  punishment  of  the  prisoner  was 
left  to  him. 

At  the  same  time  the  widow  Alswanger,  at  Rome,  was  informed  of  the 
occurrence.  She  answered,  a  few  weeks  later,  that  at  the  first  sight  of 
the  young  man  she  had  been  agreeably  surprised,  for  she  fancied  her  son 
itooter  than  he  had  been  two  years  before;  but  for  all  that  a  slight  sus- 
picion was  aroused  in  her,  because  his  restless  movements  and  almost  timid 
glance  did  not  agree  with  her  son's  friendly  manner  and  almost  childish 
behaviour,  especially  towards  herself.  When  she  called  her  husband's 
attention  to  this  striking  change,  he  expressed  his  opinion  that  it  was 
produced  by  the  merry  life  in  A  garrison  town.  Her  doubts  were 
heightened  by  the  letters  she  received,  in  which  she  sorrowfully  missed 
her  son's  former  affectionate  remarks.  She  felt  truly  grateful  for  the  in- 
formation, which  certainly  had  wrung  her  heart,  but  afforded  her  the  C9n- 
Bolation  that  her  son  had  not  acted  in  an  unworthy  manner,  and  she  was 
glad  that  her  mother's  eye  had  not  deceived  her. 

Several  months  after  an  order  arrived  from  the  Emperor,  by  which  he 
approved  of  the  treatment  of  the  captain,  acquitted  Diderici  of  the  sus- 
picion of  murdering  Lieutenant  Alswanger ;  but  for  the  appropriation  of 
a  strange  name,  by  which  he  had  deceived  and  defrauded  the  Alswanger 
fiunily,  he  was  to  be  branded  as  a  thief  between  the  shoulders,  tem- 
porarily conducted  to  the  fortress  of  Weichselmiinde,  and  on  the  first 
iavonrable  opportunity  be  sent  to  Brest,  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  life  at  the 
galleys.     The  unfortunate  man  heard  this  sentence  with  indifference. 

At  the  execution  of  it  the  heart-breaking  scenes  of  the  degradation 
were  repeated  in  an  even  increased  degree :  there  was  a  regular  shower  of 
filled  purses  and  bouquets  upon  the  scaffold,  the  former  of  which  the 
auditor  appropriated  after  the  execution  of  the  sentence,  while  the 
culprit  concealed  the  flowers  under  his  jacket  while  gracefully  bowing 
around. 

VOL.  uv.  2  I 
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"  Wbo  can  tell  a  good  ghost  story  ?*'  asked,  one  evening,  Lady  Julia 
Lyster,  whose  yersaiUe  nature  had  probably  wearied  of  the  usual  amuse- 
ments of  dancing,  round  games,  &q.,  and  who  had,  apparently,  during  an 
unwonted  silence  on  her  part  of  some  minutes'  duration,  been  casting 
about  in  her  mind  for  some  novel  and  exciting  suggestion.  '*  This  is 
exactly  the  house  for  that  kind  of  thing.  Let  us  go  into  the  hall,  which 
looks  so  delightfully  ghost-like  in  the  firelight." 

The  proposal  was,  of  course,  unanimously  seconded  and  earned.  A 
good  ghost  story,  or  anything  touching  upon  the  supernatural,  never 
ftils  to  meet  with  suoeess.  Being  out  of  the  groove  of  ordinary  life 
there  is,  doubtless,  a  certain  pleasui'e  in  the  natural  feelings  of  awe  and 
cariosity  inspired  by  sueh  subjects,  touehing,  as  they  do,  the  latent  chord 
of  superstition  in  our  nature. 

The  hall  certainly  answered  to  Lady  Julia's  description,  as  "  looking 
delightfully  ghost^like."  It  was  entirely  panelled  with  oak,  almost  black 
with  age.  The  wood  fire,  homing  on  the  enormous  hearth,  sent  its 
flickering  light  fitfully  and  partially  over  the  life-sized  portraits,  looking 
down  upon  us  from  the  walls  ;  now  revealing  suddenly  the  dark  £bce  of 
some  grim  knight  in  armour,  or  playing  for  a  moment  on  the  fur  face  of 
his  lady-wife.  The  large  and  richly-oarved  screen  at  the  fiurther  end  of 
the  hall  was  thrown  into  shade,  as  likewise  were  the  dark  com^v,  which 
the  uncertain  flame  failed  to  illuminate. 

Some  timorous  individual,  having  liazarded  a  wish  for  lights,  was 
instantly  shamed  into  silence  hy  the  general  dissent  to  her  proposal,  the 
idea  being  scouted  by  the  rest  of  the  party  as  one  totally  out  of  keeping 
with  the'  mysterious  charm  of  a  ghost  story. 

The  evening  was  dully,  rendering  therefore  the  warmth  sent  out  from 
the  piled  logs  not  otherwise  than  pleasant.  Rupert — a  large  bloodhound 
of  Guy's — lay  stretdied  at  full-length  before  die  fire^  and  as  we  drew  the 
massive  square-backed  ohasrs  in  a  circle  round  the  hearth,  he  raised  his 
huge  handsome  head  in  lazy  reraonstranoe  at  the  intrusion ;  bat  finding 
that  he  was  not  called  upon  to  vacate  his  comfortable  quarters,  with  a 
satisfied  growl  he  relapsed  into' his  luxurious  slambers4 

^*  Now,  Sir  Willeugbby,  you  promised  to  tell  us  a  ghost  story,"  said 
Constance  Meredith,  who  eeemed,  by  some  fatality,  always  to  hit  upon 
the  identical  qualification  the  object  of  her  admiration  was  not  possessed 
of.  I  oanaot  precisely  recal  the  suhstaaee  of  Sir  Willoughby's  story,  I 
only  remember  that  the  ghost  was  so  exceedingly  matter-of-fact,  and 
rational  in  his  proeeedings,  that  he  might  have  served  as  a  pattern  for 
any  respectable  young  man  of  the  present  day.  Even  the  narvous  member 
of  the  party,  who  had  proposed  the  addition  of  candles,  oould  scarcely 
have  required  their  reassuring  light  during  the  story  of  the  well-behaved 
spirit  It  is  true  that  Constance  Meredith  chijoed  in  occasionally  with 
exchuDations,  such  as, ''  How  shocking !     How  vary  droadfiiH"  which  I 
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oonnder  to  have  been  fibelloua  acensfttioiis,  totally  uncalled  for  by  any  act 
of  the  inofifenaive  ghoet.  Lady  Julia  Lyster,  with  more  bluntness  and 
candour,  obsenped,  <^  Why,  I  should  hate  an  insipid  ghost  of  that  kind! 
I  shouldn't  mind  meeting  it  in  a  churchyard  by  moonlight !  Now,  Mr. 
Aylmer,  I  know  that  Hunsdon  is  haunted.  Ton  must  tell  us  the  story 
actually  belonging  to  the  place." 

«*  Yes,  Guy,"  said  Lady  Margaret,  "  do  tell  us  the  story  of  the  Lady 
Millieent" 

''  You,  Batdy^  have  heard  it  often  enough,  Margarot,"  returned  Guy. 

"  No,  not  omn  enough.  I  am  never  tired  of  it ;  besides,  it  is  new  to 
erery  one  but  Ethel  and  myself,  you  know." 

**  Gracious !  is  Hunsdon  really  haunted  V*  cried  Constance  Meredith. 

'*  Yes,  by  a  goose  at  present,'^  whispered  Bob  to  me. 

"  Now  pray  begin,  Mr.  Aylmer,**  urged  Lady  Julia.  "  I  only  hope  it 
is  a  terrible  stoiy  this  time." 

Guy  was  a  good  '^  raconteur.**  He  told  a  story  simply,  without  any 
^Ebrt,  but  wid)  a  certain  dramatic  efTeet  that  could  scarcely  fail  to  rivet 
llie  attention  and  enlist  the  interest  of  his  listeners;  and  during  the 
eoune  of  his  recital  I  saw  many  a  nervous  glance  thrown  over  fair 
shooldeTS  towards  the  darker  end  of  the  halL 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  the  possessor  of  Hunsdon  was  Sir  Guy 
Aylmer,  who,  together  with  his  fair  name  and  broad  lands,  had  inherited 
the  deep  attachment  to  the  house  of  Stuart,  and  the  devotion  to  the  cause 
and  person  of  the  ill-fated  monarch,  for  whieh  his  father  had  been  re- 
markable. 

*^  Your  God  first,  and  then  your  king  !**  had  been  tbe  last  injunctions 
of  that  brave  old  cavalier  as  he  lay  dying.  "  I  have  done  but  little  for 
my  dear  master,  though  I  have  done  my  best.  I  have  loved  him  well, 
and  have  served  him  faithfully.  Let  me  die,  my  son,  with  the  assurance 
that  you  will  never  fail  the  king  in  the  troublous  times  that,  alas!  my 
heart  tells  roe  are  coming  but  too  surely.  Swear  to  me  that  the  allegiance 
which  has  never  faltered  in  the  heart  of  an  Aylmer,  and  the  loyalty  that 
has  known  no  stain,  will  remain  unchangeable  even  unto  death  !**  The 
son,  kneeling  by  his  father^s  death*bed,  kissed  the  broad  brow,  on  which 
the  dews  of  death  were  gathering,  and  vowed  solemnly  to  devote  his  lands 
and  life,  if  needs  be,  to  the  cause  his  father  had  loved  so  well.  Faithfully 
and  religiously  he  kept  his  oat^,  and  in  the  unhappy  dissensions — brought 
about,  it  must  be  owned,  as  much  by  the  fatal  indecision  of  mind  which 
led  the  king  to  a  continual  change  of  measures- as  by  the  fierce  rage  of  the 
parliament — ^the  strong  arm  of  Sir  Guy  Aylmer  was  never  found  want- 
ing, and  tlie  g^^ater  portion  of  his  large  revenue  were  placed,  when  re- 
^{inred,  at  the  service  of  his  sovereign. 

Amongst  the  ladies  of  the  queen  was  the  Lady  Millicent  Dacre — an 
orphan  who  had  been  reared  by  the  gentle  Henrietta  Maria  in  almost 
eonventuid  seclusion.  When,  at  length,  this  fair  star  dawned  in  the 
hemisphere  of  eoiat  society j  her  lovely  face  made  wikl  work  amongst  the 
nobles  and  cavalienof  that  august  drcle,  and  it  was  whispered  that  many 
an  iron  heaort,  unflinching  before  mortal  foe,  had  quivered  to  the  tone  of 
her  sweet  voice ;  and  proud  eyes,  accustomed  to  look  at  death  face  to  face, 
feU  beneath  the  witchery  of  lier  nh  glance.     Foremost  in  the  long  train 
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of  her  suitors  stood  Sir  Ralph  de  Lisle,  and  in  the  coronet  of  hearts  laid 
at  the  feet  of  the  Lady  Millicent,  perhaps  this  conquest  was  the  most 
envied  her  by  the  fair  rivals  whom  she  had  distanced ;  for,  in  addition  to 
his  princely  territories  and  high  repute,  he  was  one  who  had  never  before 
bent  the  knee  to  woman,  rendering  him,  therefore,  a  prize  all  the  more 
worth  winning  to  these  fair  daughters  of  Eve. 

On  the  cold,  proud,  handsome  face  not  a  trace  of  soft  emotion  or  kindly 
feeling  was  discernible.  Brave  as  a  lion,  and  implacable  as  death,  he  was 
a  terror  to  his  foes,  and  a  rock  of  defence  to  his  allies.  Friends  he  had 
none.  No  one,  perhaps,  cared  to  dive  beneath  the  dafk  surface  of  his 
character,  which  seemed  inaccessible  to  any  conciliatory  advance ;  and 
though  there  was  no  doubt  touching  the  existence  of  the  fierce  passions 
of  anger  and  hatred  that  sometimes  glittered  in  the  dark  eyes,  or  were 
marked  in  the  lines  of  the  firmly  compressed  lips,  yet  the  deep  feelings, 
also  lying  beneath  that  impenetrable  reserve,  none  ever  dreamed  of,  so 
carefully  were  they  concealed  in  the  lonely  recesses  of  that  proud,  solitary 
heart ;  and  this  indomitable,  haughty  spirit  had  also  succumbed  to  the 
spell  of  the  fair  maid  of  honour!  I  cannot  but  find  it  in  my  heart  to  pity 
that  bold,  resolute  man — one  capable  of  great  things,  for  good  as  well  as 
for  evil,  who,  in  the  lottery  of  love,  had  he  but  drawn  a  prize,  would  have 
been  softened,  and  perhaps  transformed,  under  the  mellowing  influence. 
And  now  to  find,  too  late,  that  he  had  cast  his  all  on  the  die  and  had  lost ! 
For  so  it  was,  alas  !  with  him.  He  had  urged  his  suit  with  the  passionate 
earnestness  of  a  man,  the  very  depths  of  whose  being  are  stirred  for  the 
first  time.  He  had  pleaded  with  a  humility  foreign  to  his  arrogant  nature, 
and  he  had  been  rejected !  The  death-blow  to  his  hopes,  it  is  true,  had 
been  dealt  by  a  gentle  hand,  couched  in  terms  of  courtesy  and  kindness, 
but  still  it  was  a  rejection. 

Perhaps  if  the  lovely  Lady  Millicent  had  spoken  truly  the  thoughts  of 
her  heart,  she  would  have  said  that  love  for  that  dark,  stern  man  could 
never,  under  any  circumstances,  have  found  place  there.  I  know  not.  As 
it  was,  however,  she  had  long  since  plighted  her  troth  to  Sir  Guy  Aylmer  of 
Hunsdon,  who  had  wooed  and  won  her  during  the  pleasant  summer  days 
in  the  quiet  glades  of  Esher. 

The  gentle  queen  rejoiced  to  see  her  favourite  happy,  and  the  \dng 
himself  bestowed  the  hand  of  the  fair  Lady  Millicent  on  his  fiiithful  and 
well- beloved  adherent.  But  Sir  Ralph  de  Lisle !  How  did  that  proud 
heart  wrestle  with  the  bitterness  of  its  disappointment  P  Who  can  tell 
what  that  haughty  spirit  endured  ?  for  no  outward  demonstration  marked 
the  devastating  ravages  of  the  storm  within,  and  the  desolation  of  a  love 
thrown  back  upon  itself,  saving,  perhaps,  an  increased  reserve  and  a 
darker  humour.  He  went  out  from  the  Lady  Millicent's  presence  with 
jealousy  and  revenge  deep  and  bitter  in  his  heart — a  reckless  and  un- 
scrupulous man,  a  prey  to  the  baffled  passion,  which,  had  it  met  with  re- 
quital, would  have  touched  his  dark  nature  with  an  angel's  wing.  Time 
sped  on.  In  the  occasional  lulls  of  those  perturbed  times.  Sir  Guy  Aylmer 
and  his  young  wife  passed  a  happy  existence  in  the  quiet  retirement  of 
Hunsdon.  Tnere  were  no  clouds  in  their  horizon  but  those  menacing  the 
king  and  the  court,  and  even  these  they  sometimes  fondly  hoped  would 
disperse. 

Two  years  had  nearly  elapsed,  in  the  course  of  which  an  heir  had  beea 
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born  to  Hnnsdon,  when  Sir  Guy  was  summoned  from  his  peaceful  home 
to  take  part  in  the  contest  between  the  King  and  the  Commons.  Many 
battles  were  fought,  and  Charles  withdrew  to  York,  where  his  chief 
nobility  and  adherents  flocked  around  him,  tendering  their  services,  and 
expressing  their  duty  and  unalterable  attachment  The  storm,  long 
gathering,  was  about  to  burst  with  disastrous  fuiT»  and  the  king  had  good 
need  of  the  loyal  and  true  hearts  that  clung  to  him  in  his  hour  of  neces- 
sity— hearts  never  blenching  before  danger  or  distress. 

Sir  Guy  Aylmer,  therefore,  scrupled  not  to  leave  the  wife  he  loved  more 
than  life,  and  the  infant  son  in  whom  the  pride  of  his  house  was  centred, 
for  the  sake  of  the  king  he  had  sworn  to  serve.  And  the  Lady  Millicent, 
though  her  bright  eyes  were  dimned  and  the  colour  in  her  fa\r  cheek 
£sded,  yet  her  spirit  belied  not  the  long  line  of  ancestors  from  which  she 
had  sprung,  and  her  heart  never  questioned  for  a  moment  the  paramount 
duty  that  called  her  husband  from  her.  With  loving  hands  she  busied 
henelf  in  the  preparations  for  his  departure,  and  when  at  last  she  was 
locked  in  that  strong,  passionate  embrace,  her  lips  only  moved  in  prayer 
Uiat  God  would  speed  and  preserve  him.  No  mortal  eye  could  have 
fathomed  the  mute  agouy  of  that  last  farewell.  The  days  passed  slowly 
and  wearily  now  at  Hunsdon  Manor,  where  the  Lady  Millicent  remained 
in  strict  seclusion  with  her  child.  Rumours  of  the  stormy  times  continually 
reached  her,  forming  a  strange  and  startling  contrast  to  the  quiet  tenor  of 
her  daily  life.  Not  idly,  indeed,  was  that  life  spent,  for  no  one,  however 
lowly,  ever  sought  comfort  or  relief  at  the  hands  of  that  fair  and  gentle 
lady  in  vain.  Over  many  a  humble  death-bed  was  that  sweet  face  bent, 
and  in  many  a  dying  ear  that  soft  voice  spoke  words  of  consolation  and 
peace,  fulfilling  in  the  round  of  her  existence  the  command  issued  from 
divine  lips,  **  Be  ye  kind  one  to  another." 

That  eventful  day,  the  8rd  October,  1642,  at  length  arrived,  on  which 
was  fought  the  battle  of  Edgehill,  where  the  loss  on  either  side  was  equal, 
and  neither  gained  a  victory.  At  the  onset,  Prince  Rupert  had  borne 
down  everything  before  him,  but  ere  the  day  was  ended  his  rash  impru- 
dence had  lost  all  that  his  intrepid  valour  had  won ;  and  no  good  accrued 
to  the  Royalists  from  that  bloody  and  desperate  fight,  in  which  also  the 
king's  general,  the  gallant  Lord  Lindsay,  was  numbered  among  the 
slain. 

For  some  days  previous  to  the  battle,  the  Lady  Millicent  had  been  con- 
stantly on  her  knees,  in  deep  and  supplicating  prayer  for  the  safety  of 
her  beloved  husband.  Three  days  later  a  messenger  arrived,  hot  and 
travel-stained,  bearing  the  glad  tidings  of  Sir  Guy  Aylmer's  safety,  and 
that  the  next  evening,  God  willing,  he  would  be  at  Hunsdon,  having 
snatched  a  brief  interval  from  the  cares  and  duties  of  his  career  to 
gladden  his  heart  with  a  glimpse,  transient  though  it  might  be,  of  that 
young  wife  whose  sweet  face  had  come  before  him  in  the  battle,  and  whose 
fond  voice  he  had  seemed  to  hear  amid  the  din  of  war,  nerving  his  heart 
to  action  and  his  strong  arm  to  the  fight. 
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Jot  reigned  in  the  old  manor  of  Hunsdon,  for  high  and  low  reyered 
and  loyed  their  gallant  master  and  sympathised  with  the  happiness  of 
their  fair  young  mistress. 

It  was  a  cahn,  warm  evening.  The  October  san,  long  in  dying,  h^d 
at  last  sunk  to  rest,  and  the  bright  streaks  in  the  western  skj  were 
growing  fainter  and  fainter  in  the  gathering  twilight.  In  a  large 
tapestry-hung  room,  by  the  side  of  her  child's  cradle,  sat  the  Lady 
Millieent,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  her  husband.  On  a  table  near  burned 
a  solitary  lamp,  throwing  its  soft  refulgence  over  that  portion  of  the 
apartmenty  and  leaving  the  rest  in  shadow.  The  large  bay-windows  still 
admitted  the  waning  light,  and  in  one  of  their  recesses  sat  that  fadr  youn^ 
wife. 

Truly  beautiful  she  looked,  with  the  bloom  on  her  cheek  deepened  by 
the  happy  expectation  of  the  coming  her  heart  yearned  for.  Her  dress, 
of  pure  white,  fell  in  graceful  folds  about  her  person,  unadorned  by  any 
ornament  but  the  one  large  white  rose  placed  amid  the  golden  tresses  of 
her  luxuriant  hair  and  the  string  of  orient  pearls,  scarcely  whiter  than  the 
rounded  throat  they  encircled. 

Her  eyes  were  fixed  on  tlie  sleeping  child,  as  he  lay  with  one  dimpled 
arm  pillowing  the  round  rosy  cheek,  on  which  curled  the  long  lashes  of 
his  closed  eyes.  Ever  and  anon  she  would  stoop  and  sofUy  kiss  the  broad 
white  eyelids,  too  gently  to  disturb  the  in&nt's  profound  repose,  or  perhaps 
even  in  his  baby  dreams  he  felt  the  lulling  influence  of  his  mother's 
caress.  Alas !  fair  young  wife  and  mother,  is  there  no  sign  to  warn  thee 
that  the  vulture  hovers  about  thy  calm  retreat,  that  other  steps  than  the 
beloved  one's  are  invading  its  sanctity  ?  There  is  one  who  is  drinking  ia 
the  beauty  of  that  picture,  who  pauses  spelNbound  to  gase  upon  the  holy 
loveliness  of  that  mother  and  child. 

Suddenly  she  starts  as  a  tread  falls  upon  her  ear !  She  turns  quickly 
round  in  glad  and  eager  anticipation.  A  dark  tall  figure  suddenly 
emerged  ^m  the  gloom,  and — not  her  husband,  but — Sir  Ralph  de 
Lisle  stands  before  her. 

With  a  low  shriek  she  started  to  her  feet,  and  gazed  in  terror  on  that 
face,  looking  pale  and  ghastly  in  the  lamplight.  For  some  seconds  a 
silence  deep  as  death  reigned  in  the  apartment ;  maybe  that  bold,  ruth- 
less man,  whose  inflexible  will  had  been  never  known  to  bend  before 
human  obstacle,  was  hushed  into  involuntary  reverence  by  the  hallowing 
influence  of  the  sanctuary  he  had  dared  to  intrude  upon. 

The  Lady  Millicent  was  the  first  to  speak.  In  accents  where  indigna* 
tion  mastered  fear,  she  demanded  the  reason  of  his  unwelcome  and  on* 
looked-for  appearance.  At  the  sound  of  her  voice  the  intense  feelings  of 
love,  jealousy,  and  despair,  hitherto  stifled  and  kept  down  by  the  iron  will* 
surged  up  in  one  overwhelming  tide,  breaking  down  the  barriers  of 
stubborn,  indomitable  pride  which  had  until  now  controlled  them.  The 
stern  features  writhed  under  their  sway,  and  in  tones  trembling  with  long- 
suppressed  passion,  he  poured  out  his  unlawful  love-tale,  his  bitter 
anguish,  his  desperate  resolve.  While  he  spoke,  a  change  came  over  the 
face  of  the  Lady  Millicent,  a  look  of  withering  scorn  flashed  from  the 
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deep  Use  eyes,  where,  erer  before,  their  depdis  had  beea  haunted  only  by 
the  fight  of  lore  «id  kmdiieas.  The  crinuon  ooloiir  flushed  to  her  yerj 
teniplefl^  and  then  as  quickly  receding  left  her  &oe  pale  as  marble. 
The  slight,  graoefol  figure  was  reared  to  its  full  height,  and  with  one 
hand  resting  on  the  cradle  of  her  child,  as  if  instinctively  protecting  him 
from  the  baneful  presence  of  the  man  who  had  thus  insulted  her,  she 
replied  to  him  in  a  yoioe  rendered  distinct  and  dear  by  the  intensity  of 
hor  anger. 

He  kn^Eed  at  her  as  she  spoke ;  she  who  had  been  the  idol  of  his  dark 
and  lonely  manhood — the  wredc  of  all  his  hopes.  His  proud  head  was 
lowered  in  agony  of  spirit,  as  in  bitter  terms  she  upbraided  him  for  this 
darii^  afl&ont.  The  outraged  wife  and  mother  stood  there,  feariess  and  ' 
vndaunted,  confronting  him  before  whom,  ere  now,  strong  men  had 
qoailed.  When  he  opened  his  lips  in  reply,  his  voice  came  in  hoarse 
whispers,  and  his  tone  was  changed  and  pleading.  ^*  Ah !  Lady  Milli- 
oent,  if  then  you  would  have  deigned  to  deprecate  that  wild  spirit,  by 
one  word  of  calm  and  restraining  kindness,  perehanoe  the  storm,  even 
llien,  mig^t  have  been  quelled  at  once  and  for  ever."  She  only  reflected 
that  her  pure  wifehood  was  insulted  by  his  profaning  presence,  and  in 
eokl  contemptuous  tones  she  bade  him  begone.  The  blood  mounted  to 
the  pallid  and  convulsed  /^onntenance  of  her  hearer.  In  a  low,  hissing 
tone,  he  gasped  out,  as  he  grasped  her  arm,  "  Have  a  care,  for  God's 
sake !  Tempt  ma  not !"  But,  unheeding,  she  continued,  telling  him  in 
her  anger  that  his  tone  was  an  insult  and  a  humiliation  to  her — ^that  it 
never  could  have  found  an  echo  in  her  heart,  which  had  beat  bat  for  one 
in  the  world.  As  she  thus  proudly  asserted  her  love  for  her  husband,  a 
spasm  passed  over  Sir  Ralph  de  Lisle's  face.  Stung  to  the  quick  by  her 
contempt,  maddened  by  the  raging  passion  and  despair  which  possessed 
him,  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment  he  drew  a  loaded  pistol  from  hb 
farsast,  and  discharging  it  full  into  the  Lady  Millicent^s  bosom,  with  one 
Sunt  groan  she  fell  lifeless  at  his  feet ! 

For  a  few  moments  her  destroyer  stood  rooted  to  the  spot,  staring 
wildly  at  the  upturned  fisoe,  from  whence  life  had  fled,  and  then,  stmck 
to  the  heart  by  terrible  remorse,  he  turned  and  fled  from  the  spot. 

The  quiet  stars  looked  down  from  the  skies  through  the  deep  bay- 
window,  sole  witnesses  of  the  fearful  deed ;  and  Sur  Guy  is  nearing  his 
home,  his  true,  loving  heart  filled  with  the  anticipation  of  that  long^-for 
naeeting.  All  recollection  of  the  fatigues  and  struggles  he  had  endured 
fiuled  away  and  forgotten  in  the  all-absorbing  power  of  that  one  sweet 

And  now  his  heart  beats  higher  and  higher  as  he  iq>proaches  his  old 
nanorial  home,  where  the  lights  are  glancing  from  many  a  window,  and 
where  his  attendants  are  crowded  at  the  entrance  to  meet  and  welcome 
their  deariy-loved  master.  Scarcely  does  he  linger  to  respond  to  thev 
greetings ;  already  he  is  on  his  way  to  the  terrace-chamber,  where  his 
heart  tells  him  he  will  find  her. 

He  pauses  at  the  door,  expecting,  perhaps,  to  hear  the  sweet  tones  of 
her  Toice  singing  a  lullaby  to  his  boy  ;  and  then  he  enters  gently,  think- 
ing how  that  beloved  wife  will  spring  to  his  arms  in  glad  welcome.  With 
beating  heart  he  advances  into  the  room;  but,  God  help  him!  what 
sight  instead  meets  his  longing  gaze  P     The  lamp  is  still  burning  on  the 
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table,  its  sabdaed  and  mellowed  rays  lighting  up  that  sad  sad  scene  of 
horror.  On  the  floor,  with  her  head  resting  on  the  cradle  of  her  child, 
lies  the  lovely  form  of  the  Lady  Millicent  From  her  side  a  dark  stream 
is  issuing  slowly,  dyeing  with  crimson  the  folds  of  her  white  rohe.  The 
child,  awakened,  doubtless,  by  the  report  of  the  pistol,  and  reassured  by 
the  sight  of  his  mother,  is  playing  with  the  long  golden  curls  that  are 
streaming  over  his  pillow,  pulling  with  infantine  glee  the  petals  of  the 
white  rose,  laughing  as  he  scatters  them,  in  the  sweet  murmuring  tones 
of  babyhood — a  fitting  requiem  for  the  fair  young  mother,  who  is  lying 
close  to  him,  dead.  The  little  innocent  hands  now  and  then  pat  in 
playful  caress  the  sweet  face,  or  touch  the  closed  eyelids,  half  in  wonder- 
ment that  they  do  not  open  upon  him.  Now  he  presses  his  red  cheek 
against  that  soil  one,  white  as  the  rose-leaves  he  has  been  toying  with, 
and  nestles  his  golden  head  against  the  fair  throat,  round  which  his  tiny 
arms  are  wont  to  twine. 

Poor  motherless  babe !  Alas !  never  again  will  those  loving  eyes  rest 
upon  that  cherub  face ;  quenched  in  the  long  sleep  of  death  is  their  tender 
light.  She  hears  no  more  the  sweet  prattle  that  fell  like  music  on  her 
ear,  and  the  lips,  which  *ever  answered  with  soft  kisses  those  baby  wiles, 
are  closed  in  silence.  This  was  the  scene  that  awaited  Sir  Guy  Aylmer's 
return — that  brave,  loyal  soldier,  and  true,  devoted  husband,  whose 
courage  had  never  swerved,  whose  faith  had  never  faltered.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  such  fiery  ordeals  are  sent  to  those  high  natures,  who  will  reap 
their  guerdon  in  that  world  where  "  he  who  endureth  unto  the  end,  shall 
receive  a  crown  of  life.'* 

Little  more  remains  to  be  told  of  Sir  Guy  Aylmer's  history.  He  met 
his  death  at  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor,  fighting  to  the  last,  with  the 
zeal  and  enerp^y  for  which  he  had,  through  all  dangers,  been  distinguished. 
He  was  found  the  morning  after  the  battle  covered  with  wounds,  and 
with  his  life  fast  ebbing  away.  To  the  priest  who  attended  him  during 
his  last  moments  he  delivered  his  instructions  concerning  his  child ;  and 
drawing  from  his  breast  the  withered  leaves  of  a  white  rose,  and  one  long 
curl  of  golden  hair,  he  pressed  them  thrice  to  his  dying  lips  and  expired. 
All  attempts  to  solve  the  mystery  in  which  the  Lady  Millicent's  tragical 
end  was  enveloped,  had  proved  unavailing.  After  the  final  and  disastrous 
battle  of  Naseby,  the  same  priest  who  had  closed  the  eyes  of  the  gallant 
but  ill-fated  Sir  Guy  Aylmer,  was  summoned  to  the  pallet  where  lay 
dying  the  once  proud  and  powerful  Sir  Ralph  de  Lisle.  In  broken 
accents  of  anguish  and  remorse  he  unfolded  to  the  horror-struck  and 
pious  old  man  the  deed  of  blood  which,  in  the  turbulence  of  his  rage  and 
despair,  he  had  committed.  His  crime  had  met  with  retribution,  and 
tears  of  agonised  repentance  fell  down  the  hard,  stern  face ;  ay !  tears 
of  blood  were  they,  drained  by  bitter  remorse  from  his  heart's  core.  And 
who  shall  say  that  the  deep  repentance  of  that  strong,  tortured  nature, 
was  unavailing  in  the  hour  of  death  ?  We  may  hope  that  his  prayer  for 
mercy  and  paraon  was  acceptable  before  God,  who  is  more  merciful  than 
man. 

Years  rolled  on,  and  generation  succeeded  generation  at  Hunsdon 
Manor.  It  was  currently  rumoured  that  the  spirit  of  the  Lady  Millicent 
appeared  sometimes  in  the  home  of  which  she  had  been  the  light  and 
the  life. 
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During  the  ragn  of  George  III.,  towards  the  middle  of  the  year  1796, 
a  gaest  was  sleepiDg  in  the  far-famed  terrace-room. 

It  was  a  hot  summer's  night,  and  the  moon  shone  hrightlj  through  the 
open  window. 

The  occupant  of  the  apartment  was  suddenly  awakened  hj  a  low, 
sweety  and  unearthly-sounding  chant,  accompanied  by  a  measured  rocking 
sound.  Starting  up,  he  distinctly  perceiyed,  seated  in  the  deep  embrasure 
of  the  window,  with  the  bright  moonbeams  streaming  on  her  fair  head, 
the  figure  of  a  woman  clad  in  a  white  dress,  down  the  side  of  which  was 
a  deep  red  stain  of  blood.  Horror-struck  he  gazed,  paralysed  by  an  in- 
describable awe,  produced  by  the  weird  appearance  of  that  fair  apparition. 
As  he  looked,  the  rocking  noise  suddenly  ceased,  and  the  figure  slowly 
glided  across  the  room  and  vanished  from  his  sight.  The  next  morning, 
as  the  same  guest  was  passing  through  the  gallery,  on  his  way  to  the 
breakfast-room,  his  steps  were  arrested  by  the  sight  of  a  full-length 
picture,  representing  a  lady,  in  whose  fair  lineaments  he  immediately  re- 
cognised those  of  his  mysterious  visitant  of  the  preceding  night ;  and  on 
Testing,  afterwards,  the  singular  occurrence  to  his  host  and  hostess,  he 
observed  them  exchange  a  perturbed  and  curious  glance.  Once  again 
the  spirit  was  affirmed  to  have  been  seen  by  one  of  the  members  of  the 
£uniiy,  at  a  late  hour  of  the  night,  pacmg  slowly  along  the  eastern 
terrace,  under  the  windows  of  the  terrace-room,  looking  cold  and  beautiful 
in  the  clear  moonlight,  and  singing  softly  the  same  murmuring  lullaby. 
The  white  rose  was  in  her  hair,  and  her  blue  eyes  seemed  to  look  mourn- 
fully and  dreamily  at  the  awed  spectator,  who,  as  she  glided  noiselessly 
by,  perceived  the  same  dark  blood  stain  on  the  white  folds  of  the  long 
sweeping  garment  she  wore.  Presently  she  vanished,  and  he  never  again 
beheld  the  apparition. 


III. 

For  some  moments  after  the  termination  of  Aylmer's  story,  a  dead 
silence  reigned  amongst  the  fairer  portion  of  his  audience,  which  must 
have  satisfied  him  on  the  score  of  its  having  made  a  decided  impression. 
Even  Lady  Julia  Lyster's  face  wore  an  unusual  look  of  seriousness,  and 
little  Miss  Grey's  large  eyes  were  opened  wide  in  undisguised  terror; 
doubtless  the  poor  child  was  turning  over  in  her  own  mind  how  she  should 
&ce  that  night  the  dreaded  solitude  of  her  own  room,  and  she  sat  motion- 
less, unmindful  even  of  the  fact  that  the  bold  Bob,  under  cover  of  the 
partial  gloom,  had  possessed  himself  of  her  hand.  I  certainly  do  not 
ordinarily  partake  of  any  superstitious  feelings,  but  the  touchingly  mourn- 
ful fate  of  that  fair  young  wife  did  not  fail  to  impress  me  in  a  measure 
with  its  sad  story,  and,  were  such  things  possible,  I  could  imagine  the 
gentle  spirit  revisiting  the  home  where  her  life  had  passed  like  a  bright, 
though  transient  dream. 

'*  I  don't  believe  the  part  about  the  ghost,  you  know  l"  suddenly  ex- 
claimed Bob,  though  his  rather  uncertain  tone  gave  a  slight  denial  to  his 
assertion. 

**  Are  you  sure  of  that.  Bob  ?"  asked  Lady  Margaret,  roused  by  his 
remark  firom  a  fit  of  dreamy  abstraction. 
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"^  Quite  sue,  Maif;wet!'*  And  then,  mofe  tnitlifiilly,  he  added:  ^  Of 
courae,  it  woaldn't  be  pleasant  to  meet  with  a  ghost,  aU  the  saine.'* 

**  Where  is  the  temee-TOom  ?"  asked  Lady  Julia. 

**  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  one  over  my  father's  library,  as  that  is  the 
only  tapestried  room,"  said  Guy,  '^  and  a  rather  curious  diseorery  led  to 
the  impression.  When  my  grand&ther  was  a  boy,  there  being  oecanoa 
to  take  up  the  flooring,  some  dark  stains  of  Uood  were  found  maiiced  in 
the  boards,  leaving  very  little  doubt  on  the  subject  of  the  room  bebg  the 
•eene  of  the  murder." 

^'  Dear  roe !  How  glad  I  am  that  I  do  not  sleep  on  that  side  of  the 
hoose,''  said  Constance  Meredith. 

"  I  occupy  the  room,"  observed  Ethel,  ^  but  I  have  never  either  seen 
or  heard  anydiing." 

^  Do  you  really  sleep  alone  there  ?"  asked  Miss  Grrey,  in  compassionate 
astonishment.     *'  How  brave  you  must  be  I" 

**  Well !  I  must  say  I  don't  see  the  fun  of  sleeping  in  a  haunted 
room,"  said  Lady  Julia,  "  particularly  with  such  a  story  attached  to  it ! 
And  besides  which,  yon  are  some  way  off  from  other  people,  Miss  Mor- 
daunt,  if  that  is  the  room  at  the  end  of  that  long  gallery." 

*'  I  am  not  afraid,"  returned  Ethel,  laughing ;  *^  I  have  never  met  vrith 
anything  to  alarm  me  as  yet.  I  am  not  quite  alone  in  the  gallery :  Bob 
sleeps  not  very  far  off,  and  I  think  Mr.  Vernon  is  quartered  somewhere 
at  the  end  of  it." 

^  My  windows  look  out  on  the  terrace,  as  yours  do.  Miss  Mordaunt, 
but  the  door  of  my  room  opens  on  another  corridor." 

'^  Well!  at  any  rate,  I  have  no  fears  on  the  subject  of  the  haunted 
room,"  repeated  Ethel.  '^  I  do  not  think  my  repose  is  likely  to  be  in^ 
truded  upon  by  any  ghostly  intruders." 

''  I  have  it  at  last !"  suddenly  exclaimed  Lady  Margaret.  **  I  never 
could  recollect  who  it  was  you  were  so  like,  Ethel ;  it  is  the  picture  of  the 
Lady  Millicent." 

Guy  slightly  started,  and  looked  at  Ethel. 

''  How  strange !"  he  said,  ^'  that  I  should  not  have  remariEcd  the 
likeness  before." 

*'  I  really  think,  Guy,  that  you  believe  in  that  ghost,  and  are  rather 
sorry  to  find  that  Ethel  is  her  very  counterpart,"  said  Lady  Margaret. 

'^  By  all  means  let  us  go  and  see  the  picture,"  cried  Lady  Julia^  start- 
ing up.     '*  Come  and  show  it  to  us,  Mr.  Aylmer." 

The  door  opened  as  she  spoke,  and  Lady  Aylmer  looked  in : 

^'  Well,  young  people,  have  you  finished  your  ghost  stories?"  she  said. 

^'  I  declare  I  am  afraid  to  move  I"  ex<jaimed  Constance  Meredith* 
*^  I  should  die  of  fright  if  I  were  to  see  or  hear  anything  to*night!" 

^  You  need  be  under  no  aUrm,  Miss  Meredith,"  said  Guy.  *'  The 
ghost,  if  ever  there  were  one,  must  have  been  laid  long  ago,  for  I  have 
never  seen  it" 

"  Don't  you  be  too  sure  of  that,  Guy,'*  said  Lady  Margaret  '^  As  a 
punishment  for  your  incredulity,  the  Lady  Millicent  might  appear  to  you 
this  very  night" 

At  the  top  of  the  great  staircase  at  Hunsdon  there  was  an  immense 
landing-place,  from  which  diverged  the  different  galleries.  Large  full- 
length  portraits  were  hung  round  it,  forming  a  kind  of  pictnre-galleryy 
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and  amongst  them  was  the  picture  of  the  Lady  MiUiQeiii.  A  lamp,  sus- 
pended from  the  oeUing,  threw  its  full  light  upon  the  paiuting,  enabling 
us  to  see  distinctly  the  whole  of  the  figure.  Beautiful,  indeed,  was  that 
sweet,  fair  countenance — one  you  could  gaae  at  until  the  features  seemed 
to  start  finom  the  canvas,  and  the  lips  to  move  with  the  spirit  of  life — 
stamping  the  picture  as  the  production  of  some  great  artist,  who,  io 
eopyiug  that  lovely  face,  must  nave  caught  and  embodied  the  real  expres- 
sion of  the  original.  The  date,  1640,  in  the  comer  told  that  the  likeness 
must  have  been  taken  about  the  period  of  the  Lady  Millioent's  marriage; 
and  there  was  something  bridal  in  the  profusion  of  white  lace  and  satin 
of  her  dress.  The  golden  hair  was  arranged  more  in  the  fashion  of  au 
after  date  than  in  that  characterising  the  court  of  the  Queen  Henrietta 
Maria,  for  in  the  place  of  the  short  curls  clustering  over  the  forehead,  as 
was  then  in  vogue,  the  wavy  folds  were  drawn  carelessly  off  the  smooth 
white  temples,  falling  in  rich  and  careless  masses  on  the  graceful 
shouiderB. 

There  was  a  look  of  quiet,  dreamy  happiness  in  the  eyes,  telling  that 
the  measure  of  her  content  was  full.  Yet  at  the  same  time  you  were  im- 
pressed by  a  eertain  mournful  expression  in  the  delicate  mouth,  fore- 
shadowing, as  it  were,  the  doom  awaiting  that  bright  young  bride.  My 
e3re8  wandered  from  the  picture  to  Ethel.  Lady  Margaret  was  right ! 
The  likeness  was  striking,  not  only  in  form  and  in  feature,  but  espe(^ly 
so  in  ezpreasion.  The  very  look  that  1  have  before  described  as  existing 
in  the  Lady  Millicent's  faoe,  comprised  one  of  the  chief  charms  in  Ethel's 
— that  same  touching  shade  of  seriousness,  which  lent  a  peculiar  attraction 
to  its  youthful  character.  'It  was  a  strange  coincidence,  but  if  Ethel  had 
sat  for  her  picture  in  that  garb  and  fashion  of  other  days,  the  resemblance 
eould  scarcely  have  been  much  stronger,  and  we  were  all  simultaneously 
Btmck  by  the  fisct. 

**  By  Jove !  Ethel,  I  wish  you  were  not  so  like  the  ghost,"  said  Bob, 
whoee  nerves  (whisper  it  not  in  Gath  I)  I  strongly  suspected  were  a  little 
shaken  by  Gvuy's  story. 

^^  Why  not.  Bob  ?"  asked  his  sister.  '^  I  am  proud  of  bearing  the 
fiuntest  resemblance  to  one  so  charming  and  so  good.  It  does  not  follow^ 
you  know,  that  there  must  likewise  exist  a  similarity  in  our  fates." 

"  God  forbid  I**  ejacuUted  Aylmer,  hastily,  who  was  standing  next  to  me. 

I  could  not  account  for  the  evident  uneasiness  that  had  settled  on 
his  &oe  since  the  random  remark  of  Lady  Margaret's  reelecting  the  ra- 
sembhince  between  Ethel  and  the  Lady  Millicent's  picture,  and  I  began 
to  think  that  Guy  really  poesessed  a  certain  vein  of  superstition  io  hie 
nature,  the  existence  of  which  I  had,  by  the  way,  at  odd  times  before  re- 
marked. 

"  Well !  but  it  is  queer,  Ethel,  that  you  should  chance  to  have  the 
identical  room  in  which  the  poor  thing  was  murdered.  If  you  were  to 
take  to  somnambulism,  we  should  not  know  if  we  saw  the  ghost  or  real 
flesh  and  blood.     Hang  it,  my  dear,  I  hope  you  won't !" 

'*  No  fear  of  that.  Bob.  I  am  not  given  to  such  practices,"  returned 
Ethel,  laughing.  ^^  I  begin  to  feel  myself  quite  a  heroine,  since  I  have 
£scovered  how  much  importance  is  attached  to  sleeping  in  a  haunted 
zoom. 

'^If  yon  are  at  all  nervom,  Ethd,"  said  Lady  Margaret,  "I  will 
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sacrifice  myself  to  the  cause  of  friendship,  and  take  up  my  quarters  ia 
that  formidable  chamber  with  you.     I  shouldn't  mind  so  much  temptin 
the  Lady  Millicent's  society  in  company,  though  to  do  so  single-handi 
would  be,  perhaps,  beyond  me."  • 

><  No,  thank  you,  Margaret ;  I  am  too  proud  of  the  distinction  I  have 
gained  to  share  it  with  any  one.  I  really  never  was  in  the  society  of  go 
many  ghost  believers  before.  Good  night.  I  promise  faithfully  to  render 
a  strict  account  of  my  interview  with  the  Lady  Miliicent,  should  she 
honour  me  with  a  visit  to-night." 

"  You  had  better  accept  Margaret's  offer,  Ethel,"  said  Guy,  as  he  bade 
her  good  night.     ''  I  wish  I  had  not  told  that  foolish  story." 

Perhaps  a  certain  disquietude  in  his  tone  struck  her,  for  there  was  a 
look  of  wonderment  in  her  face  as  she  answered,  laughing : 

(( My  dear  Guy  I  you  don't  suppose  I  could  really  be  alarmed  by  a 
ghost  story?" 

*^No;  but  still  you  might  possibly  feel  nervous,"  persisted  Aylmer. 

*'  I  can  assure  you  that  sach  an  idea  would  never  enter  my  head,  Guy," 
replied  Ethel,  amused  by  his  pertinacity ;  and,  in  a  lower  tone,  I  heard 
her  say,  "  Don't  make  yourself  uneasy  on  that  account.  Good  night,  dear 
Guy." 

He  whispered  something  in  reply,  and  his  eyes  followed  her  as  she 
walked  down  the  gallery,  accompanied  by  Lady  Margaret,  who,  con- 
formably with  that  invariable  rule  common  amongst  young  ladies,  of 
course  had  some  last  words  to  say,  for  which  there  had  been  no  time 
during  the  day. 

Think  not  that  I  wish  to  impugn  this  or  any  other  feminine  idiosyn- 
crasy. Why,  indeed,  should  not  the  fairer  part  of  creation  hold  their  con- 
claves of  nocturnal  confidences  in  the  privacy  of  their  apartments,  as  we 
men  hold  ours  in  the  retired  precincts  of  the  smoking-room  ?  Who  would 
presume  to  dispute  their  right  to  the  indulgence  ? 

But  though  bachelors  must  remain  mute  on  a  subject  so  completely 
beyond  their  province,  yet  it  occurs  to  me  that  the  unlucky  Benedick  who 
patters  up  and  down  his  cold  dressing-room  in  light  marching  costume 
of  dressing-gown  and  slippers,  wondering  when  that  apparently  inter- 
minable and  mysterious  conference  between  his  wife  and  Miss  Brown  will 
come  to  a  conclusion — ^it  occurs  to  me,  I  repeat,  that  the  same  much- 
tried  individual  may  possibly  consign  the  young  lady — mentally — to  the 
depths  of  the  sea ;  or,  in  a  milder  form  of  condemnation,  wish  that  such 
practices  were  not  prevalent  amongst  women — particularl}*  when  at  last 
the  verbose  young  woman  has  taken  her  departure,  he  is  not  yet  free 
to  drown  his  chagrin  in  slumber,  but  is  compelled  to  remain  awake  for 
another  hour  listening  to  a  second-hand  edition  of  Miss  Brown's  senti- 
mentalities, from  the  treacherous  lips  of  her  confidante  his  wife ! 

Such  were  my  reflections  as  I  followed  Aylmer  to  the  smoking-room, 
which  on  that  particular  night  presented  even  a  more  than  usually  cosy 
and  comfortable  aspect. 

After  all,  there  are  few  things  better  than  a  good  cigar.  Under  its 
soothing  influence  how  many  cares  are  hushed  temporarily  to  rest !  How 
oflen  do  we  not  enter  the  smoking-room  at  night  with  our  nerves  ajar, 
OUT  tempers  chafed  by  the  occurrence  of  some  vexatious  incident  during 
the  day,  tending  perhaps  to  the  subversion  of  certain  schemes  or  che- 
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rished  hopes — in  fact,  vith  eTerytbing  on  the  croBSy  we  sit  down  before 
the  6re,  gloomy  and  desponding,  inclined  to  consider  our  case  as  one 
thoroughly  hopeless,  when  lo!  before  the  second  cigar  is  finished  we 
begin  to  look  at  the  adverse  circumstance  from  a  different  point  of  view. 
Our  irritation  is  charmed  to  rest  by  the  talisroanic  power  of  that  never* 
fiuling  panacea,  and  yet  women,  in  their  short-sightedness,  would  deprive 
US  of  tnis  our  comfort  and  our  consolation ! — never  deeming,  moreover, 
bow  much  ihey  sometimes  owe  to  this  same  much-abused  cigar.  When 
that  long-dreaded  bill  of  Madame  Laure  at  last  arrives,  displaying  to  the 
gave  of  the  indignant  husband  a  long  account  of  crinoline  and  silk,  cul- 
minating in  an  alarming  total,  and  inciting  him  to  stem  resolves  of 
reformiytory  restrictions  on  the  subject  of  her  future  expenditure — is  she 
not,  I  ask,  in  gratitude  bound  to  that  ^'  weed,"  under  the  calming  and 
soothing  effect  of  which,  acting  as  an  anodyne  on  the  ruffled  and  resent- 
ful feelings  of  her  angry  spouse,  he  gradually  and  insensibly  begins  to 
look  more  leniently  on  the  extravagance  of  his  pretty  wife,  until  his  re- 
sentment softens  into  the  soliloquy,  '^  Poor  little  thing !  After  all, 
perhaps,  she  didn't  mean  to  spend  so  much,  and  those  milUners  are  such 
confounded  harpies !  How  lovely  she  looks,  too,  in  that  ruby  velvet  with 
diamonds  in  her  hair !"  The  menaced  lecture  likewise  fades  away  into 
the  following  mild  observation,  when  he  next  meets  the  fair  delinquent : 
"Darling,  I  think  that  Madame  Laure  knows  how  to  charge!" 

On  the  night  in  question,  the  potent  spell,  whose  efficacy  I  have  been 
thus  lauding,  fiiiled  to  dispel  Guy's  unaccountable  restlessness  of  mood. 
One  man  after  another  wished  us  good  night  and  went  to  bed,  until  only 
Sir  Willoughby  Gresham  and  Bob,  besides  Aylmer  and  myself,  remained. 
The  worthy  baronet  was  didactic  and  pompous  in  the  extreme  on  this 
occasion,  something  having  possibly  occurred  to  disturb  his  usual  equa- 
nimity and  self-complacency,  the  even- course  of  which,  it  must  be  al- 
lowed, was  but  rarely  ruffled.     After  a  time  he  also  departed. 

'*  Thank  Heaven,  he's  gone !"  exclaimed  Guy,  knocking  the  ashes 
from  his  cigar.     *'  That  fellow  is  at  times  a  great  bore." 

*'  I  should  rather  think  he  was,"  chimed  in  Bob. 

^  Come  now.  Bob,"  said  I,  laughing,  "  you  are  rather  hard  upon  Sir 
Willoughby;  you  know  he  has  never  poached  upon  your  manor." 

*^  I'll  take  precious  good  care  he  doesn't,  too,"  rejoined  Bob,  with  the 
utmost  coolness ;  '^^  besides  which,  no  girl  worth  twopence  would  look  at 
him !" 

**  Halte-I^  mon  ami  I     You  include  in   that  low  valuation  a  very 


)  you  mean  Margaret  ?"  asked  Bob,  hotly,  rising  suddenly  from 
the  recumbent  position  into  which  he  had  thrown  himself. 

*'  Certainly  not,"  I  replied,  gravely.  The  boy  looked  at  me  for  a 
moment,  and  then  burst  into  one  of  his  merry  peals  of  laughter : 

**  Oh,  if  you  allude  to  Constance  Meredith,  I  should  say  they  were 
well  suited — ^good  looks  and  siller  versus  brains !"  After  a  pause,  he 
added,  ^'  What  do  you  think  the  old  fool  asked  me  the  other  day  ?  In 
which  form  I  was  now  at  Eton?  Does  he  suppose  that  men  remain  there 
until  they  are  middle-aged  ?" 

Aylmer  and  myself  exchanged  amused  glances  as  the  boy  thus  uncon- 
sciously betrayed  his  private  grudge  against  Sir  Willoughby,  who  had 
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insulted  his  amoar  propre  by  the  question.  Gay  lud  his  hand  afFec* 
tionately  on  Bob's  shoulder ;  he  always  humoured  him,  partly,  perhaps* 
because  he  was  so  like  his  nster. 

"  Never  mind,  old  boy,"  he  said,  with  his  kind  smile;  **  you  will  have 
a  fie^ir  passage  through  life  if  the  time  never  oomes  to  you  which  will 
make  you  wish  you  were  an  Eton  boy  again." 

**  I  have  had  jolly  times  at  dear  old  Eton,"  said  Bob,  struck,  perhaps, 
by  compunction  on  reflecting  that,  inadvertently,  he  might  have  implied 
a  slight  on  that  school,  which,  in  after  life,  men  look  back  upon  with 
feelings  akin  to  those  filling  the  heart  of  an  old  soldier,  who,  through  the 
long  vista  of  his  past  campaigns,  turns  a  fond,  backward  glance  on  tiie 
incipient  glory  of  his  first  fight.  "Well,  I  must  be  off  I"  said  Bob, 
breaking  the  silence  that  had  ensued,  caused,  perhaps,  by  old  memories 
his  words  had  conjured  up  coming  back  to  me,  like  the  distant  chime  of 
bells — ^reminiscences  of  the  dear  old  days  when  I  also  was  an  Eton  boy. 
'•  I  must  write  to  the  governor  before  I  go  to  bed." 

"  Why  not  put  it  off  until  to-monx>w.  Bob  ?"  asked  Aylmer. 

"  No,  I  shan't  have  time  to-morrow.  I'm  going  to  Snrewsbury  with 
Lord  Grantham,  and  I  promised  Ethel  to  write ;  so  good  night." 

'<  Well,  perhaps  I  shall  look  in  upon  you  before  I  turn  in  myself,"  said 
Aylmer. 

*'  Then,  in  all  probability,  you  will  find  me  locked  in  the  arms  of 
Morpheus,"  returned  Bob,  as  he  closed  the  door. 

Aylmer  and  I  Continued  to  smoke  on  in  silence.  I  made  one  or  two 
remarks,  but  he  replied  absently,  as  if  his  thoughts  were  far  away  from 
the  subject ;  and  at  length  he  rose  from  his  chair,  and  began  stalking  up 
and  down  the  room  in  a  restless,  disquieted  manner.  I  strove  to  break 
the  apparently  unpleasant  train  of  his  thoughts  by  another  attempt  at 
conversation,  but  this  time  it  was  met  by  no  response.  Suddenly  he 
stopped  in  his  walk  before  me,  and  said  abruptly:  *' Vernon,  do  you  be- 
lieve in  presentiments  ?"  And,  without  waiting  for  my  reply,  he  went 
on :  *'  I  do !  And  I  have  a  kind  of  feeling,  which  I  cannot  get  rid  of, 
that  there  is  something  of  evil  going  to  happen  to  me." 

"  Nonsense !  old  fellow,"  I  replied,  mystified  by  this  unusual  mood  of 
Aylmer's.     "  Yon  are  not  well — hipped,  or  something  of  the  sort." 

He  sat  down  again  without  immediately  answering,  fixing  his  eyes  ou 
Ae  fire.     After  a  pause,  he  said : 

*'  You  may  laugh  at  me,  Vernon — you  may  think  me  absurd,  childish 
even — and  ceitainly,  as  you  can  testify,  it  was  never  my  wont  formerly 
to  be  affected  by  any  such  fancies,  chimeras — call  them  what  you  will — 
but  to«night  I  feel  as  if  a  shadow  was  about  to  fall"  (and  here  his  voice 
slightly  faltered)  '^on  the  happiness  which,  indeed,  I  have  sometimes 
thought  was  too  great  to  last" 

I  endeavoured  to  disabuse  Aylmer's  mind  of  this  extraordinary  prepos* 
session,  using  arguments  very  logical  and  specious,  no  doubt,  but  yet  quite 
inefficacious.  Indeed,  I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  combating  any  impressions 
of  the  mind  by  syllogisms.  Where  they  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  natural 
cause,  reason  is  about  the  last  auxiliary  to  be  enlisted  in  their  defeat.  I 
was  much  concerned  to  see  Aylmer  so  unhinged  and  depressed,  and  I  did 
my  utmost  to  reanimate  his  lowered  spirits.  Dropping  the  bantering  tone 
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that  I  had  at  first  ignorantly  assumed,  and  falling  more  into  the  spirit  of 
bis  reflections,  we  talked  seriously  and  gravely  for  the  next  half-hour,  and 
when  I  wished  him  good  night,  1  hoped  that  he  had  in  a  measure  thrown 
off  his  gloomy  forebodings.  As  I  passed  through  the  picture-galleiy  on 
my  way  to  my  room,  I  paused  for  a  minute  before  the  portrait  of  the 
Lady  Millicent.  The  likeness  to  Ethel  was  certainly  singularly  strong, 
but  I  was  at  a  loss  to  divine  why  this  fact  should  have  so  materially  dis- 
composed Aylmer,  who  was  about  the  last  fellow  in  the  world  I  should 
have  imagined  likely  to  attach  importance  to  so  trifling  a  coincidence. 

My  room,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  faced  the  eastern  terrace. 
Before  retiring  to  rest,  I  opened  my  window  and  looked  out  upon  it.  The 
night  waa  clear  and  beautiful.  The  moon,  almost  at  the  full,  touched 
everything  with  the  radiance  of  day,  flooding  with  its  cold  light  the  garden 
below,  in  which  the  separate  forms  of  the  flowers  were  distinct,  uiough 
their  bright  hues  were  paled  by  the  intensity  of  the  light.  The  teiTace, 
with  its  long,  low  balustrade,  stretched  immediately  beneath,  the  smooth- 
gravelled  breadth,  white  as  snow,  chequered  every  now  and  then  by  the 
long  shadows  thrown  across  it  by  the  muUioned  windows^  In  the  distance, 
the  outline  of  the  black  mass  of  wood,  forming  an  effective  background, 
cut  sharply  agfunst  the  sky,  in  which  thousands  of  stars  were  glittering. 
The  plashing  of  the  fountains  fell  with  a  lulling  sound  on  the  ear,  and  at 
intervals  the  wild,  dreary  hoot  of  the  owl  broke  the  prevailing  quiet  of 
the  night.  It  was  a  fitting  hour  for  spirits  to  wander  about  this  fair 
earth.  If,  indeed,  aught  can  tempt  them  to  return  to  it,  and  had  I  pos- 
sessed but  a  particle  of  that  faith  requisite  for  the  entertainment  of  such 
a  belief,  I  should  have  expected  to  see  the  shadowy  form  of  the  Lady 
Millioent  glide  along  the  broad  terrace  in  the  bright  moonlight.  But  no 
such  vision  greeted  my  sight,  and  the  air  being  sharp  and  chilly,  I  closed 
the  window  and  sought  my  pillow. 

I  had  been  in  bed  about  half  an  hour,  or  rather  more,  and  had  fallen 
into  that  ]^easant  intermediate  state  between  sleeping  and  waking,  where 
consciousness  is  just  fading  into  dreamland,  when  suddenly  a  long,  piercing 
shriek  broke  upon  the  stillness  of  the  night.  I  started  up.  That  fearful 
cry,  as  of  one  in  a  desperate  deatli-struggle,  seemed  to  float  round  the 
windows,  echoing  along  the  building,  and  then  subsiding  into  silence.  For 
a  few  seconds  I  remained  motionless,  almost  doubting  the  evidence  of  my 
hearing ;  and  then,  springing  to  the  window,  I  tore  aside  the  curtabs, 
9]id  !  Was  it  indeed  a  vision,  or  an  appalling  reality  that  met  my 
gaze? 
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▲  VEXED  QUESTION. 

Bx  Francis  Jacox. 

Quam  prope  ad  crimen  sine  crimine  ?  How  nearly  may  a  man  ap- 
proach to  guilt,  without  being  guilty  ?  was  a  favourite  topic  or  vexed 
question  when  Casuistry  flourished. 

One  of  Mr.  Hawthorne's  Twice-told  Tales  is  concerned  with  **  a  vene- 
rable gentleman,  one  Mr.  Smith,"  whose  silver  hair  is  the  bright  symbol 
of  a  life  unstained,  except  by  such  spots  as  are  inseparable  from  human 
nature, — whose  solitude  is  one  night  broken,  allegorically,  by  the  entrance 
of  Fancy  with  a  show-box,  wherein  he  is  made  to  see  himself  committing 
sins  which  may  have  been  meditated  by  him,  but  never  were  embodied  in 
act.  Not  a  shadow  of  proof,  it  seems,  could  have  been  adduced,  in  any 
earthly  court,  that  he  was  guilty  of  the  slightest  of  those  sins  which  were 
thus  made  to  stare  him  in  the  face.  "  And  could  such  beings  of  cloudy 
fantasy,  so  near  akin  to  nothingness,  give  valid  evidence  against  him  at 
the  day  of  judgment?"  Such  is  the  query  propounded,  such  the  problem 
discussed,  such  the  grave  question  vexed,  in  the  faniasiestiick  entitled : 
Fancy's  Show-box  :  A  Moralitt. 

For  to  meditative  souls  in  general,  and  to  curiously  speculative  Mr. 
Hawthorne  in  particular,  it  is,  as  he  says  at  starting,  a  point  of  vast  inte- 
rest, whether  the  soul  may  contract  guilty  stains,  in  all  their  depth  and 
flagrancy,  from  deeds  which  may  have  been  plotted  and  resolved  upon, 
but  which  have  never  come  into  outward  and  actual  existence.  Must  the 
fleshly  hand,  and  visible  frame  of  man,  set  its  seal  to  the  evil  designs  of 
the  soul,  in  order  to  give  them  their  entire  validity  against  the  sinner? 
It  is  not  until  the  crime  is  accomplished  that  guilt  clenches  its  gripe  upon 
the  guilty  heart,  and  claims  it  for  its  own.  Then,  and  not  before,  our 
author  argues,  "  sin  is  actually  felt  and  acknowledged,  and,  if  unaccom- 
panied  by  repentance,  grows  a  thousand-fold  more  virulent  by  its  self- 
consciousness. 

''Be  it  considered,  also,  that, men  over-estimate  their  capacity  for  evil. 
At  a  distance,  while  its  attendant  circumstances  do  not  press  upon  their 
notice,  and  its  results  are  dimly  seen,  they  can  bear  to  contemplate  it. 
They  may  take  the  steps  which  lead  to  crime,  impelled  by  the  same  sort 
of  moral  action  as  in  working  out  a  mathematical  problem,  yet  be  power- 
less with  compunction,  at  the  final  moment.  They  knew  not  what  deed 
it  was  that  they  deemed  themselves  resolved  to  do.  In  truth,  there  is  no 
such  thing  in  man's  nature  as  a  settled  and  full  resolve,  either  for  good 
or  for  evil,  except  at  the  very  moment  of  execution." 

Mr.  Hawthorne  would  hope,  therefore,  in  conclusion,  that  all  the  dread- 
ful consequences  of  sin  will  not  be  incurred,  unless  the  act  have  set  its 
seal  upon  the  thought. 

There  is  another  story*  in  the  same  volume  which  tells  how  two 

*  David  Swan. 
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Tilkdns  were  just  mbonty  for  plander^s  aakc^  to  stab  to  the  heart  a  travdler 
sleefung  hj  the  wayiidey  when  interrupted  by  approaching  feotatepe. 
Hereupon  eaeh  mflBan  qmetly  takes  a  dram  on  ttie  spot,  and  together 
ihej  depart,  ri  u^wt^  **  with  so  many  jests  and  such  tanghter  at  thdr 
nnaceomplished  wickedness,  that  they  might  be  said  to  have  gone  on 
their  way  rejdcing.''  In  a  few  boors,  it  is  added,  they  bad  forgotten  the 
nAole  amdr,  nor  once  imagined  that  the  recording  angel  bad  written 
down  the  crime  of  mnrder  against  thdr  sools,  in  letters  as  durable  as 
eternity.    (But  does  this  square  with  the  writei's  previous  conclusion  7) 

The  recording  angel's  book-keeping  is  altogether  divergent  from  that 
of  derks  of  sessions  and  criminal  courts.  It  is  not  theft,  as  lawyers 
sdrise  ns^  to  determine  to  steal  a  purse,  nor  to  follow  the  man  who  carries 
it  for  the  purpose  of  stealing  it,  nor  to  stretdi  out  the  hand  for  the 
purpose  of  takmg  it,  nor  even  to  lay  hold  of  it  with  the  same  intention. 
The  definition  is  not  satisfied — we  quote  an  essayist  on  the  Morality  of 
AdTocaey — "  till  the  purse  is  actually  removed  from  its  place ;  but  as 
soon  as  that  is  done,  the  crime  is  complete,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
temptation,  however  rapidly  repentance,  and  even  confession  and  restitu- 
tioD,  may  follow.  The  servant  who  sees  a  halfpenny  lying  about,  takes 
it  into  her  band  with  the  intention  of  stealing,  and  immedSateiy  changes 
her  mind  and  puts  it  back,  is  a  thief.  A  professional  criminal,  who  has 
planned  a  robbeiy  for  weeks  together,  who  has  gone  out  with  the  full 
intention  of  committing  it,  and  wno  runs  away  at  the  last  moment  because 
be  sees  a  policeman  comine,  has  committed  no  crime  at  all.**  This  in- 
justice, if  so  it  must  be  caUed,  at  any  rate  this  ethical  anomaly,  is  inerit- 
able  here  below.  But  they  manage  these  things  differently  in  another 
place. 

JLe  mal  qui  ne  se  faii  pas^  observes  M.  Desir^  Nisard,  **  n'est  su  que 
de  cehn  qui  seul  connait  le  nombre  des  bona  et  des  micbants  et  qui  peso 
les  sod^t^  et  les  riedes."* 

For  the'  in  law,  to  murder  be  to  kill. 
In  equity  the  murder's  in  the  will.f 

The  ancients  frequently  touched  on  this  subject  of  a  guilty  will  It  is 
the  ajtmtif,  and  not  the  act,  that  constitutes  the  crime,  says  Juvenal : 

— Sodas  intrk  se  tadtum  qui  oogitat  uUum 
Facti  crimen  habet. 

Seneca  teaches  that  he  who  is  about  to  commit  an  injury,  has  committed 
it  already :  injuriam  qui/ac^urus  estjamficit.  So  Keats,  in  an  ad- 
mired  passage^}  speaks  of  the  "  two  brothers  and  their  murdered  man," 
meaninp^  the  man  they  were  taking  away  with  them,  for  the  purpose  of 
mnrdenng  him. 

Benvennto  Cellini  relates,  in  his  autobiography,  how  he  had  formed  a 
resolution,  in  case  he  could  meet  with  that  malicious  fellow,  Bandinello, 
one  of  the  blackest  (painted)  of  Ben's  many  black  beasts,  **  to  foil  upon 
him,  and  punub  his  insolence"  without  quarter.  One  evening,  just  as 
Cellini  arrived  at  the  square  of  St.  Domemco,  in  Florence,  Bandinello 
entered  it  on  the  other  side— as  Ben  knew  to  be  Ban's  nightly  wont. 

*  Etudes  d'Histdre,  p.  259.  f  Lady  Mary  W.  Montagu's  Poems. 

t  Isabdk;  or,  the  Pot  of  BasiL 
TOU  LIT.  2  K 
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Wbereopon,  writes  Ben,  ^  I  cane  i^  to  lam  with  a  full  zMofaitioii  to  do 
a  bloody  pieee  of  work  upon  the  epeft.  I  looked  iqp»  end  saw  him  mKiii 
a  Iktie  mule,  wfaieh  appeared  ao  bign^r  than  an  aai,  and  he  had  with  him 
a  boy  about  tea  yean  of  age.  Aseoon  as  be  perc^ved  aoe,  he  tamed  aa 
pale  as  death,  and  treaoiblied  all  over;  I»  who  Icaew  what  a  oowanllj 
wzetoh  he  was,  cried  out  to  him, '  Fear  aotUng,  Tile  poltioon  !  I  do  not 
think  you  worth  atrildng/  Hie  gtLve  me  a  look  of  the  nuist  ahject  pool- 
lanimity,  and  letamed  no  answer. 

"I  weret^pon  lerumed  jnat  and  virtuoos  seotiaents,  and  i«bumed 
thanks  to  the  Almighty  for  prerenting  me  from  perpetrating  the  rash 
action  I  intended.  Beiug  in  thia  manner  delivered  from  the  diabolical 
£renzy  by  which  I  had  been  agitated,  I  reoorered  my  apfxtts,"  Ac.* 

Ben  (italice)  it  was  for  Bea  that  he  stopped  just  in  time,  and  diat  Baa 
became  not  his  ban — in  the  shape  of  a  life-long  remorse  (if  at  least  Ben 
was  capable  of  that  sort  of  feeing). 

CMiyet, 

Thank  Heaven  that  yon  have  not  quite  baiter'd  legrat 
Por  remorse,  nor  the  sad  self^edemptious  of  grief 
For  a  self-reiribtttion  beyond  all  rehef  If 

Possibly  the  author  of  these  lines  was  not  unrnjadfoj^  aa  he  wrote  them, 
of  a  near  raktion's  picture  of  ^*  nobler  b&ss  stiir*  ibkn  the  sudden  relief  of 
pun — ^the  rapture  o£  the  conscience,  namely,  at  the  sudden  release  from 
a  guilty  thought.  We  refer  to  Harley  L'Estrange,  when  ^  the  sense  of 
the  danger  &  soul  had  escaped-— the  foil  kaewledge  of  the  guilt  to 
which  the  fiend  had  tempted — came  diead  before  his  clearing  vision.'' 
He  had  meditated  foal  wrong  towarda  his  oldest  friend.  Aikd  thus  already 
had  he  been  apostrophised  on  the  eve  of  its  meditated  accomplishment : 
^  But  woe,  woe  to  thee,  fiarley  L'£stnnge^  if  to-morrow  9t  the  hour 
thou  stand  at  ihe  hearthatone,  tiiy  designs  accomf^i^ed.  .  •  •  Wilt  Aou 
ever  wash  from  thy  memory  the  stain  ?"| 

So  again  Adam  Smith  moralises  on  the  case  of  a  roan  who,  having 
resolved,  and  perhaps  taken  measures  to  perpetrate  some  crime,  has  for- 
tunately been  prevented  by  an  accident  which  put  it  out  of  his  power — 
such  a  man  being  *'  sure,  if  he  has  any  remains  of  conscience,  to  regard 
this  event  all  his  life  after  as  a  great  and  signal  deliverance."  He  can 
never  think  of  it,  our  philosopher  goes  on  to  say,  without  returning 
thanks  to  Heaven  for  saving  him  from  actual  guilt,  and  therefore  from 
life-long  horror  and  remorse  : — ^but  though  his  hands  are  innocent,  he  is 
conscious  that  his  heart  is  equally  guilty  as  if  he  had  executed  his  resolve. 
Still,  it  gives,  practically,  great  ease  to  his  conscience,  to  consider  that 
the  crime  was  not  executed,  though  he  knows  that  the  failure  arose  from 
no  virtue  in  him.  ^  To  remember  how  much  he  was  resolved  upon  it^ 
has  no  other  effect  than  to  make  him  regard  his  escape  as  lihe  greater  and 
more  miraculous :  for  he  still  fancies  that  he  has  escaped,  and  he  looks 
back  upon  the  danger  to  which  his  peace  of  mind  was  exposed,  with  that 
terror,  with  which  one  who  is  in  safety  may  sometimes  remember  the 
hazard  he  was  in  of  falling  over  a  precipice,  and  shudder  with  terror 
at  the  thought.*'§     For,  by  one  stroke  and 

*  Life  of  Benvenuto  Cellini,  book  iv.  ch.  iv.  f  Owen  Meredith,  Lncile. 

X  My  KoveU  book  zii.  chapters  zxviii.  and  xxxi. 

§  Adam  Smith,  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  part  ii.  sec.  ili. 
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— -*iA  one  momenL  we  may  plunge  our  years 
In  fatal  penitence,  and  in  the  Imght 
Of  our  own  soal  tarn  all  our  blood  to  tears. 
And  colour  things  to  come  with  hues  of  Night.* 

SbakBpeoxe  had  tfaoogkt  deeply,  and  has  toncbad  repaatadly»  oq  thia 
general  subject.  The  distinetion  broadly  drawn  by  kvmaa  ludgmenfti 
between  a  guilty  design  and  a  guilty  deed,  he  illustrates  in  Bolingbroke's 
answer  to  Amnale,  when  the  latter  rushes  in^  and  implores  pardon  before- 
hand for  a  yet  nnavowed  crime : 

JBoL  Intended,  or  committed,  was  this  firalt  ? 
If  but  the  first,  how  heinous  e'er  it  be, 
To  win  thy  after-love  I  pardon  thee.-j- 

To  which  a  paraHel  passage  might  h^  quoted  tn  Isabella's  plea  for  the 
life  of  Angalo : 

Let  him  not  die :  My  brother  had  but  justice^ 

In  that  he  did  the  thing  for  which  he  oied : 

Por  Angelo, 

Bii  act  did  not  overtake  kis  had  intmU; 

JM  mmt  be  buried  Ma$  an  iatetU 

Thatperuk'd  by  tie  way :  ikongkis  are  no  subfaets  ; 

ItUents  hut  merely  tkottgii9.X 

Suffolk  less  charitably  pleads,  a  special  pleader,  against  the  spirit  of 
leniency  such  as  this,  wh^  he  supposes  the  case  of  one 

Who  being  accused  a  crafty  murderer, 
His  guilt  should  be  but  idly  posted  over, 
Because  his  purpose  is  not  executed.  § 

It  is  too  truly  objected  by  English  critics,  that  a  French  dramatist's 
notion  of  virtue  would  seem  to  resolve  itself  into  the  conception,  in  the 
first  instance,  of  some  base  design  against  the  honour  of  a  friend,  or  the 
ciuB(3tj  of  a  woman,  and  a  valiant  conquest  of  the  meditated  rillany  at 
the  last  moment.  His  hero  must  sin  greatly  in  thought,  before  he  can 
prevail  tnKm  himself  to  exhibit  a  little  virtuous  instinct  in  act.  His 
example  is  that  of  loose  and  vagrant  passions  checked  on  the  eve  of  con- 
smmnation  by  an  impulse.  ^  In  England,  we  place  the  morality  of  the 
stage  on  a  different  basis.  We  do  not  dramatise  mental  violations  of  the 
Becakgue,  and  take  credit  to  ourselves  for  the  non-commission  of  crimes 
which  we  hold  it  to  be  demoralising  even  to  contemplate.**  We  do  not 
sit  in  the  playhouse  ^  merely  for  uie  satbfaction  of  seeing  an  imperfect 
eriminai  retreat  from  his  purpose  in  the  end."! 

When  with  a  sudden  revulsion  his  heart  recoils  from  its  poipose^ 
As  from  the  verge  of  a  crag,  where  one  step  more  is  destruction.^f 

Let  OS  hope  that  the  French  oonoeption  of  virtue,  as  thus  delineated, 
may  not  tsJce  root  downward  and  bear  fruit  upward,  on  English  soil ; 
and  that  tew  censors  of  our  press  may  have  to  say  of  native  fiction  what 

*  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  canto  iii. 

t  King  Bichard  IL,  Act  V.  8e.  8.  %  Measure  ibr  Measure,  Act  Y.  Sc  1. 

§  King  Henry  VI.,  Part  IL  Act  HI.  8c  1. 

I  Westmimter  EevUw,  New  Series,  V.  96.    Art. :  The  English  Stage. 
f  Longfellow,  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish. 
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a  discerning  judge*  said  of  a  novel  entitled  **  Creeds,**  that  the  author's 
definition  of  innocence,  so  iar  as  it  could  be  made  out,  is,  to  be  ready  and 
willing  to  do  wicked  things,  but  not  yet  to  have  done  them. 

True,  most  true,  that  between  the  crime  designed,  and  the  crime  com- 
mitted, there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed — by  the  communis  sentus  of  practical 
ethics.     When  (Enone  reasons  with  PhMre, 

Quel  crime  a  pu  produire  un  trouble  si  pressantP 
Yos  mains  n'ont  point  tremp^  dans  le  sang  innocent  ? 

the  wo-begone  queen  replies, 

Gr&ces  au  ciel,  mes  mains  ne  sont  point  criminelles. 
But  for  all  that,  in  her  case,  it  is  due  alike  to  rhyme  and  reason  to  add, 

Pliit  aux  dieux  que  mon  coeur  fut  innocent  comme  elles  if 

But  it  is  something,  it  is  much,  that  besides  her  self-reproaohful  Ftut 
aux  dieux  I  she  can  vent,  as  regards  criminal  action,  an  earnest  Ordces 
au  ciel  I  She  has  not  crossed  the  gulf,  which,  deep  as  it  may  be,  it  takes 
but  one  step  to  cross.  She  has  not  come  to  the  pass  of  the  accomplished 
criminal,  who,  in  virtue  or  by  vice  of  his  accomplished  fact,  must  &11  into 
the  strain  of  guilty  Hesperus,  and  say, 

Wickedness, 
How  easy  is  thy  lesson !    Now  I  stand 
Up  to  the  throat  in  blood;  from  Mercy's  records 
For  evermore  my  guilty  name  is  razed. 
But  yesterday,  oh  blessed  yesterday, 
I  was  a  man ; 
And  now — ^I  start  amazed  at  myself.j: 

It  is  a  remark  of  Mr.  Disraeli's,  that  the  pursuit  of  ffaming,  oftener 
than  any  other,  leads  men  to  self-knowledge.  Appalled  he  argues^  by 
the  absolute  destruction  on  the  verge  of  which  the  gamester  nnds  his 
early  youth  just  stepping;  aghast  at  the  shadowy  crimes  which,  under 
the  influence  of  this  life,  seem,  as  it  were,  to  rise  upon  his  soul,  often  he 
hurries  to  emancipate  himself  from  this  &tal  thraldom,  and  with  a  mined 
fortune  and  marred  prospects,  yet  thanks  his  Creator  that  his  soul  is  still 
white,  and  his  conscience  clear§  from  those  dark  stains  which  Phedie 
deprecated,  from  that  one  *'  damned  spot"  of  which  all  the  perfumes  of 
Arabia  could  not  cleanse  Lady  Macbeth's  little  hand. 

It  is  Horace's  teaching,  in  one  of  his  seriously  reflective  moods,  that 
not  Heaven  itself  can  annihilate  or  undo  a  deed  done— fion  tamen 
irritum  Qnodcunque  retro  est,  efficiet ; 

^neque 

Diffinget,  infectumque  reddet 

Quod  fugiens  semel  hora  vexit.  ||  ^ 

*  In  BmUle^t  Quarter^  Review,  JL  463. 

t  Bacine,  FhMre,  L  3. 

t  Beddoet,  The  Brides*  Tragedy,  Act  lY.  So.  1. 

§  See  "  The  Young  Duke,"  book  iv.  ch.  vi. 

y  Hor.  Carm.,  IIL  29. 
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Oh  the  fierce  sense 
Of  hopelessness !    ThefauU  is  done  !    No  keen 
Eemorse,  no  holy  law  of  penitence. 
Not  God  himself  can  make  U  not  kave  been  ; 
Tho'  Angels  whisper  peace,  that  thought  comes  in  between.* 

Pk^meditatioD,  writes  Mr.  Carlyle,  is  not  performance,  is  not  surety  of 
performanoe;  it  is  perhapsy  at  most,  surety  of  Uiixng  whoso  wills  perform. 
From  the  purpose  of  crime,  he  adds,  to  the  act  of  crime,  there  is  an 
abyss ;  wonderful  to  think  of.  "  The  finger  lies  on  the  pistol ;  but  the 
man  is  not  yet  a  murderer ;  nay,  his  whole  nature  staggering  at  such  a 
eonsnmmation,  b  there  not  a  confused  pause  rather — one  last  instant  of 
possibility  for  himp  Not  yet  a  murderer;  it  is  at  the  mercy  of  light 
triflesf  whether  the  most  fixed  idea  may  not  yet  become  unfixed.  One 
slight  twitch  of  a  muscle,  the  death-flash  bursts  ;  and  he  is  it,  and  will 
for  Eternity  be  it ; — and  £arth  has  become  a  penal  Tartarus  for  him ; 
his  horixon  girdled  now  not  with  golden  hope,  but  with  red  flames 
of  remorse;  voices  from  the  depths  of  Nature  sounding.  Wo,  wo  on 
himrj 

We  may  apply  in  this  stem,  solemn  sense,  what  Oswald  says  in 
Wordsworth's  tragedy : 

Action  is  transitory — a  step,  a  blow. 
The  motion  of  a  mueele — tku  way  or  tiat'^ 
'Tie  done,  and  in  the  after-vacancy 
We  wonder  at  ourselves  like  men  betraj'd : 
Suffering  is  permanent,  obscure  and  dark, 
And  shares  the  nature  of  infinity.  § 

But  this  same  Oswald  is  a  daring  sophist;  and  in  his  sneering  disdain  of 
compunctious  vititings  on  the  part  of  the  man  he  is  tempting  to  crime, 
he  thus  touches  on  the  contingencies  of  criminal  action-— 

What !  feel  remorse,  where,  if  a  cat  had  sneezed, 
A  leaf  had  fallen,  the  thing  had  never  been 
Whose  very  shadow  gnaws  us  to  the  vitals.  || 

This  consideration  of  contingencies,  this  question  of  to  be  or  not  to  be, 
IS  forcibly  illustrated  m  Schiller's  WaUensteim  Tod.  In  the  first  act  of 
that  tragedy,  Wallenstein  soliloquises  in  this  stram  of  quasi-fatalism : 
Can  he  no  longer  what  he  would?  no  longer  draw  back  at  hb  liking? 
he  must  do  the  deed  because  he  thought  of  it  ? 

Bv  the  great  God  of  Heaven !  it  was  not 
Mv  serious  meaning,  it  was  ne'er  resolved. 
I  out  amused  myself  with  thinking  of  it. 

Agiun  and  again  he  pauses,  and  remains  in  deep  thought.    Anon  comes 
the  reflection : 

*  Chauncy  Hare  Townshend,  The  Mystery  of  EviL 

t  So  Longfellow,  in  the  context  of  a  passage  already  dted: 

**  Strange  is  the  life  of  man,  and  fatal  or  fitted  are  moments, 
Whereupon  turn,  as  on  hinges,  the  gates  of  the  wall  adamantihe." 

J«&i««kK«*,§v. 

t  Carlyle's  History  of  the  French  Revolution,  part  ilL  book  i.  ch.  iv. 
S  The  Borderers.    A  Tragedy.    Act  WL  |  Ibid.,  Sc.  6. 
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My  deed  was  mine,  remaining  in  my  bosom : 
Once  Buifer'd  to  escape  from  its  safe  corner 
Within  the  heart,  its  nnrsery  and  birthplace, 
Sent  forth  into  tke  Forciffn,  it  belongs 
For  erer  to  those  sly  mancioias  powers 
Whom,  never  art  of  son  conciliated. 

And  ikie  scene  of  agkated  besitency  closes  wkh  the  mMiy  moa's  self* 
gratnlatkm  on  kis  conscience  being,  thus  fnr,  free  from  enme: 

Yet  it  is  pure— as  yet ! — the  crime  has  come 
Not  o'er  this  thresbold  yet — so  slender  is 
The  boundary  that  dificbth  life's  two  pa^bs.* 

Happier  he  that  can  put  himself  in  Hubert's  case,  and  honestly  affinO) 

This  hand  of  mine 

Is  yet  a  maiden  and  an  innocent  hand, — 
Not  i)ainted  with  the  crimson  drops  of  blood. 
Within  this  bosom  never  enter'd  yet 
The  dreadful  motion  of  a  mnrtherous  thonght.f 

A  happiness  only  to  be  rated  aright^  perhi^  by  an  actual  '^  murthenr,'' 
like  the  nameless  one  from  whom  Shakspeare  wrings  the  most  natumi, 
most  unavailing  cry, 

0  that  it  wece  to  do ! — ^Wbat  hare  we  done  ?t 

Well  it  is,  for  all  of  us,  that  we  cannot  discern  liie  thoughts  and 
intents  of  the  heart,  one  in  another — cannot  detect  the  almost  culprit,  the 
imperfect  criminal,  under  the  fair  outside  of  the  seemingly  perfect  gentle- 
man. There  is  a  poem  of  Barry  Com  wall's,  devoted  to  what  some  might 
consider  a  morbid  analysis  of  a  fnend'is  **  Interior"'  (that  is  the  name  of 
the  piece),  in  which  the  person  addressed,  hitherto  reckoned  the  '*  flower 
of  jolly,  gamesome,  rosy  fiiends,"  is  bid 

Unloose  your  heart,  and  let  me  see 
What's  hid  within  that  ruby  round. 

The  result  of  the  revelation  is,  that  here  '*  our  ill-paired  union  ends." 
At  least,  the  intimacy  is  destroyed.  The  fellowship  is,  on  second 
thoughts^  allowed  to  continue — on  slacker  terms,  indeed,  and  by  a 
frailer  tenure,  but  still  a  recognised  existence,  such  as  it  may  be. 

No, — let's  jog  on,,  from,  mom  to  night ; 
Less  close  than  we  were  wont,  indeed ; 
Why  should  1  hate,  because  I  read 
The  spots  kept  secret  from  my  sight. 
And  force  some  unbam  sins  to  li^t  ?§ 

Owen  Meredith — ^if  that  now  transparent  pseudonyni  is  stilt  to  be 
used — in  the  opening  soliloquy  of  his  Ciytemnestra,  makes  the  guilty 
queen — ^guilty  in  thought,  and  not  as  yet  in  deed — meditate  on  the 
compunctious  visitiogs  that  perturb  her  bosom,  and  ask  herself  the 
reason  of  all  this  incurable  unrest  Wherefore  to  her— to  her,  of  all 
mankind,  this  retrtlmtUmfor  a  deed  undone  t 

*  The  Death  of  Wallensteio,  Coleridge's  translation,  Act  L  Sc.  ^passm, 

t  King  John,  Act  IV.  Sc.  2. 

t  King  Henry  VI.,  Part  II..  Act  III.  Sc.  2. 

§  B.  W.  Proctor,  Dramatic  Scenes,  &c.,  p.  317. 
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For  many  nen  ootlire  iheir  tuui  of  crimes. 

And  ei^,  aid  dnnk,  aad  lift  up  thankful  hixkdj^ 

And  take  tiieir  rest  secorelj  in  the  dark. 

Am  I  not  innocent-~or  more  than  these  ? 

There  is  no  blot  of  murder  on  m j  brow, 

Nor  any  taint  of  blood  upon  mj  robe. 

— ^It  B  the  thought !  it  is  the- thought !  .  .  .  and  men 

Judge  us  l^  aets !  ...  as  tho'  one  thnnder-clap 

Let  all  Olympus  out.* 

In  fine^  the  gist  of  her  wistful  self- questioning  is,  why  should  she,  an 
imperfect  criminal,  be  tort(\red  with  remorse  as  for  a  perfected  crime  ? 

But  it  comes  across  her,  in  an  after-stage  of  her  progress  towards  ac- 
oompiished  guilt,  that 

Surely  sometimes  the  unseen  lumenides 

Do  prompt  our  musing  moods  wsLh  wicked  hints, 

And  lash  us  for  our  cnmes  ere  we  commit  them. 


TINTOEETTO. 

BY  JDS.  mOUJSLSBN. 


Ik  the  Freneh  Gallery  of  Drftwiaiifs  in  the  last  Exhibition  (Ken* 
nngton)  there  was  seen  a  picture  by  Coignet,  beanng  in  the  Catalogue 
]^.  401,  and  described  simply  '« The  Daughter  of  Tbtoretto."  It 
simplj  shows  the  latter  taking  the  Ukeoess  of  his  child,  who  had  just 
died.  His  countenance  is  stiff  and  item,  his  eyes  are  dry,  though  his 
heart  Meeds  within  him.  But  very  few,  if  msy,  are  acqunnted  with  the 
mehmcholy  and  deeply  romantic  eireiiaiataiieea  that  brought  about  the 
deatli  of  the  fair  Alizia  (that  was  her  name)  when  hardly  ^fteen  yecvs 
old,  as  seen  in  the  engrairing,  an  episode>^cture  to  which  is  still  seen  in 
the  Loarret,  entitled  *«LaTinia  (daughter  of  Titian)  and  Tintoretto^" 
where  the  latter  is  seen  breaking  to  pieces,  in  Tiolent  rage,  the  guitar  on 
which  Lavinta  had  been  playing  hefinre  the  guests  of  her  fiiether.  Theee 
two  pictures  form  the  two  extreme  points  in  the  tomantie  life  of  Tinto* 
retto,  and  the  reader  will,  perhaps,  thank  ns  for  giving  him  ike  doe  to 
them  by  a  detailed  nairative  of  the  history  of  that  celebrated  paiorter  of 
d^e  sixteenth  eentuiy. 

Giacomo  Robnsti  was  the  son  of  a  dyer  in  Venice.  Aheady,  at  an 
early  age,  the  boy  evinced  remarkable  taste  for  drawing,  and  a  peculiar 
fine  sense  for  the  effect  produced  hy  a  due  distribntiofi  of  colooxs.  Hie 
firther  accordingly  appienticed  him  to  a  modest  painter  of  mediocre  merit, 
in  whose  stodio  the  boy  learned  to  make  pearcil  drawings  from  senlptiifed 
moMs,  and  occasionally,  also,  to  handle  the  painting-braeh.  Titian,  an 
old  scIr>o1Mow  of  the  painter,  frequentiy  paid  a  visit  to  the  studio  of  hie 

•  Clytemnestra  (1855),  p.  2. 
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fnend,  with  whom  he  used  to  converse  on  the  topics  connected  with  their 
art.  On  one  occasion  he  was  accompanied  by  his  little  girl,  the  fair, 
golden-haired  Lavinia,  who  was  running  about  from  easel  to  easel  of  the 
numerous  students,  whilst  her  father  was  engaged  in  deep  conversation 
with  his  friend.  AH  of  a  sudden  the  deep  silence  that  usually  prevailed 
around  them  was  broken  by  the  girl,  who,  clapping  her  hands  with 
childish  mirth  and  loud  laughter,  pulled  her  father  to  the  easel  of  young 
Robusti,  and,  pointing  to  his  canvas,  on  which  he  was  painting  a  scene 
from  Paradise,  exclaimed, ''  Look,  papa,  at  the  dyer  (Tintoretto),  who 
besmears  his  figures  with  such  gay  colours  as  if  they  were  at  a  bal 
masqu^  !  Is  it  not  funny,  papa  ?"  AH  the  pupils  joined  in  the  burst  of 
laughter,  and  even  the  master  himself  could  not  help  smiling  at  poor 
Robusti,  who  looked  foolish  and  ashamed.  Titian,  however,  approached 
the  easel  with  a  benign  look  at  the  poor  boy,  the  laughing-stock  of  the 
company,  and,  having  attentively  examined  the  picture,  said  to  his 
daughter : 

"  You  are  right,  Lavinia ;  the  boy  is  now  certainly  only  a  Tintoretto, 
but  he  will  one  day  become  a  glorious  painter,  or  my  name  is  not 
Titian!"  And,  turning  to  his  friend,  he  said,  '^  Would  you  give  him 
over  to  me?" 

**  With  all  my  heart !"  was  the  reply.  "  I  know  that  Giacomo  will 
soon  beat  me  in  the  art.  Take  him,  then,  under  your  tuition,  that  your 
prophe<^  may  be  fulfilled." 

For  four  years  Robusti  worked  hard  in  the  studio,  and  under  the  imme- 
diate eye  of  Titian,  and  he  made  such  wonderful  progress  that  he  soon 
became  the  favourite  pupil  of  Titian,  who  secretly  admired  the  power  and 
boldness  of  his  brush,  assisted  by  a  most  lively  imagination.  The  com- 
positions of  young  Robusti,  it  is  true,  were  frequently  too  bulky,  hia 
figures  too  open  and  widely  spread,  and  his  illuminations  too  dazsling, 
while  the  tone  of  his  colouring  still  drew  on  him  the  sobriquet  Tinto- 
retto ;  yet  every  stroke  betrayed  a  glowing  fancy,  a  true  artistic  soul, 
and  the  seed  of  growing  genius.  Robusti  became,  little  by  little,  so  used 
to  that  nickname,  that  he  soon  passed  by  that  name  with  all  his  friends  and 
acquaintances  at  Venice.  The  child,  however,  who  gave  him  first  that 
name,  had,  in  the  mean  while,  after  the  death  of  her  mother,  the  beautiful 
Yiolante  Yechio,  been  sent  for  education  to  the  convent  of  the  Sisters  of 
the  Heart  of  Christ,  at  Padua,  whence,  after  the  lapse  of  four  years,  she 
returned  to  the  palace  of  her  father  at  Venice.  From  that  period  the  life 
of  Titian  underwent  many  changes.  A  duenna  (governess  and  com- 
panion) was  taken  into  the  house,  and  the  fair  Laviuia  began  to  pay  and 
receive  visits,  while  the  halls  of  Titian's  mansion  were  now  opened  to  gay 
and  distinguished  company.  Titian  himself  rejoiced  at  the  tribute  of 
admiration  paid  to  the  talents  and  beauty  of  his  golden-haired  Lavinia, 
and  he  was  lavish  in  dinner  and  evening  parties,  which  were  honoured  by 
the  richest  and  greatest  of  the  land,  and  Titian  may  ahready,  then,  have 
indulged  in  the  bright  prospect  of  seeing  his  daughter  married  to  some 
noble  grandee  or  princely  duke,  for  in  those  times  it  was  considered  aa 
honour  to  be  allied  with  an  eminent  artist  Titian  was,  however,  soon  to 
learn  that  the  heart  of  woman  does  not  always  aspire  to  rank  and  wealth  ; 
its  choice  is  of  a  more  refined  nature,  apart  from  the  gloss  and  glitter  of 
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social  distinetton.  Toung  Lavinia  cared  but  little  aboat  the  admifatioa 
of  the  high  and  distiagaished:  her  love  was  fixed  on  one  whose  social 
position  was  moch  inferior  to  that  of  any  of  her  other  suitors;  he  was 
only  a  young  sculptor  of  Bologna^  and  by  name  Francesco  Bologna,  who 
had  resided  for  some  time  at  Venice. 

Lavinia's  return  to  her  paternal  roof  had  produced  a  great  change,  not 

n*  in  the  mansion,  but  also  in  the  studio  of  Titian,  which  she  visited 
J  for  a  few  moments;  and  during  that  short  visit  the  pupils  forgot 
their  allotted  task  in  the  silent  admiration  of  the  new  beauty,  who  walked 
£rom  easel  to  easel  like  a  stately  princess  in  a  picture-gallery.  There  was 
only  one  of  the  pupils  with  whom  she  exchanged  a  few  friendly  words  on 
stopping  at  hb  easel,  and  that  was  Robusti,  whom  she  had  christened 
Tintoretto,  and  whose  paintings  she  much  admired.  The  consequence 
was  that  Bobusti  fell  deeply  in  love  with  the  girl,  and  fancied  that  his 
kve  was  reciprocated. 

It  was  customary  with  Titian  to  invite  his  pupils  to  his  evening  parties, 
and  you  could  see  them  there  walking  arm  in  arm  with  the  great  and 
noble  of  the  land  as  with  their  equals,  for  the  pupils  of  the  great  maestro 
were  looked  upon  as  titular  nobility  but  little  inferior  to  that  of  birth  and 
family,  and  it  was  there  that  Robusti  at  last  discovered  the  secret  of 
Lavinia's  heart — ^her  love  for  the  young  sculptor — and  since  that  dis- 
covery a  thousand  furies  of  hell  had  taken  possession  of  his  mind,  his 
feelings  of  revenge  and  jealousy  knew  of  no  bounds,  and  he  frequently, 
when  overcome  by  such  torments,  left  the  studio  in  the  midst  of  an  un- 
finished task,  throw  himself  into  a  gondola,  and  allowed  himself  to  be 
rowed  about,  no  matter  whither,  for  several  hours  together.  Lavinia 
goessed  his  love  for  her,  but  all  she  could  return  was  the  assurance  of  a 
sisterly  affection— -an  affection  that  his  heart  did  not  covet. 

On  one  of  those  evenings  when  the  guests  had  assembled  at  Titian's, 
the  latter,  with  his  fair  daughter,  were  walking  arm  in  arm  up  and  down 
the  grand  saloon,  at  the  side  of  the  celebrated  portrait-painter  Sebastiano 
Piombo,  with  whom  Titian. was  conversing  on  some  topic  of  the  day, 
when  suddenly  a  ditty,  sung  by  a  manly  voice  and  accompanied  by  a 
guitar,  arrested  the  step  of  Lavinia.  It  was  Bologna,  who  amused  the 
company  in  the  adjoining  room  with  a  few  songs,  accompanied  by 
Lavinia's  gnitar,  which  had  been  lying  on  the  table  in  that  room.  Re- 
leaong  her  arm  from  that  of  her  fadier's,  she  stepped  into  the  room 
whence  the  music  proceeded.  At  her  approach  the  singer  stopped,  and, 
bending  one  knee  before  her,  he  kissed  the  strings  of  the  instrument, 
which  he  handed  to  her  with  the  request  to  favour  the  company  with  a 
song.  Lavinia  did  as  requested,  to  the  delight  of  the  company,  who 
always  admired  the  sweetness  of  the  voice  and  the  skilful  play  of  Lavinia, 
who  had  seated  hezself  on  a  gold-embroidered  stool,  while  the  company, 
of  both  sexes,  placed  themselves  on  the  floor  around  her.  There  was  only 
(me  who  stood  erect  among  the  seated  company;  he  was  leaning  against 
one  of  the  marble  pillars,  looking  gloomily  askant  at  his  master's 
daughter. 

**Look  at  Giacomo  Robusti!"  exd^med  one  of  the  company;  ''he 
alone  seems  to  despise  kneeling  before  the  fairest  of  Venke." 

'*  Never  mind,"  replied  Bologna ;  '<  he  will  soon  fall  to  the  dust  of  her 
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feet  at  the  first  WMind  of  her  Toioe.  He  has,  periiap%  never  aa  yet  heard 
her  sing.    Poor  Giaeome  V 

A  glance  of  hatred  shot  from  the  hlaek  eyes  of  Robusti  at  ike  speaker, 
asid  a  bitter  retort  was  hoTermg  on  his  lips,  when  Larinia,  antteipatiog  s 
scene,  said  softly: 

**  Leave  my  Robasti  alone ;  he  is  the  ^rourite  pupil  of  my  finther,  and 
the  tender  friend  of  my  younger  brother,  Horatio,  and,  eomequentlyy 
also  my  friend." 

Lavinia  having  finished  her  song,  she  handed  the  instrament  back  to 
Bologna  to  give,  in  his  turn,  a  yoal  treat  He  was  about  touching  the 
striDjgs,  when  a  powerful  hand  behind  his  shovlders  grasped  at  the  neck 
of  the  guitar,  and,  with  a  violent  jerk,  snatched  it  from  his  hands.  Ok 
taming  round  the  sculptor  beheld  the  ghastly  countenftoce  of  Robusti, 
who,  with  a  load  crash,  dashed  the  instrument  against  the  marble  pillar, 
and  broke  it  to  pieces.  Like  an  angry  demi-god,  the  culprit  stood  rolling' 
his  darit  eyes,  while  a  mocking  smile  convulsed  his  lips. 

^*  Curse  on  him  !**  shrieked  he,  with  a  tremUing  voice — ^*  curse  on  Ihib 
who  dares  to  touch  the  strings  aifter  Lavinia !" 

The  whole  company  jumped  up  with  an  air  of  iodignation  and  be^ 
wilderment,  while  Francesco  approached  towards  tiie  excited  culprit,  and 
both  were  measuring  each  other  with  threatening  looks. 

"  Are  you  mad  ?"  asked  Bologna  at  last,  in  wrath. 

B«t,  without  giving  time  for  a  refdy,  Larinia  had  approached  her 
lover,  and,  putting  her  hand  upon  his  arm,  said,  sofitiv : 

^*  Don't  be  angry  with  poor  Robusti ;  he  is  not  well ;  and  you,  of  all, 
ought  and  should  have  pity  on  him.  As  for  you,  GriMonu^  you  go 
home  immediately.  You  vowed  me  even  yesterday  eternal  brotberiy 
friendship :  you  have  broken  that  vow,  and,  as  a  pamshment,  I  bwrisk 
you  from  my  presence  for  the  whole  evening.  To-mozrow  you  will  hear 
more  from  me,  and  the  light  of  the  day  will,  I  hope,  show  you  the  mad* 
ness  of  your  conduct  to-night" 

*^  I  go ;  but  do  not  count  on  my  repentance,"  replied  he,  spitefrdiy. 
'*  I  wouU  do  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again."  Saykng  which,  ho 
bowed  to  the  company,  and  withdrew. 

Having  thus  satisfied  his  petty  revenge,  Robusti  felt  himself  for  the 
moment  free  and  happy.  On  entering  his  studio,  however,  neitmoniti^, 
quahns  of  conscience  saddened  his  heart,  and  he  longed  for  an  interriow 
with  Livinta,  but  neither  she  nor  her  father  made  thnc  usual  appeumneo 
in  the  studio.  After  the  lapse  of  some  hours,  however,  Titian  entered, 
followed  by  his  two  sons,  all  clad  in  their  gala  suits,  and  alter  announciBg^ 
to  his  pupils  the  betrothal  of  his  daughter  to  Bologna,  he  turned  to 
Robusti,  aind  said  friendly : 

"  Follow  me,  Giacomo,  to  my  library,  where  I  am  diarged  with  a  cona* 
mission  for  you  from  Lavinia.'* 

Robusti  fc^owed  him  in  a  sort  of  stupefaction,  but  hardly  had  Titian 
shut  the  door  of  his  library  and  they  wore  alone,  than  Giacomo  awoke  to 
the  full  consciousness  of  his  wretched  con<]Ution,  and  he  said  with  a  hateful 
smile :  • 

<'  I  thought,  maestro,  that  yo«  had  destined  your  dsmghCer  fi>r  a  dako 
or  prince^  instead  of  throwing  her  away  on  a  beggariy,  miserable 
artist !" 
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Tidan  eytA  kim  for  some  moments  in  siknt  pity  and  ajvpttthy,  and 
dien  pntftiDi^  hi*  hand  softly  oo  hm  pnpiTs  shodder,  ka  said: 

'^  Lavinia  sends  you  her  best  regards  and  sisteily  lave,  and  as  a  dear 
vememhraace  from  yon,  she  would  like  to*  have  from  your  hrash,  on 
pwrefamflot,  a  few  holy  images  to  pnt  in  her  mass-hooti,  that  she  may 
leraenriMsr  yoa  in  her  prayers;  and  on  my  telling  her  that  sketches  of 
tfmtaortarenottoyonr  taste,  she  said:  *  Tintoretto  can  do  anythingwith 
bia  bmsh  if  he  wffls;  and  I  am  sive/  added  she^  *he  will  do  his  iMSt  to 
please  hb  dastr  sister.'  Tbis^  €riaeomo^  she  said  when  ahoot  steppbginto 
her  aaniage  an  hear  ago,  on  her  way  to  Padoa,  where  she  wishes  to  lire 
ft  fewr  weeks  with  the  sisters  of  tiM  convent.  There  is  but  little  tkse  lefi; 
fo  the  taski  GiasDmo,  as  the  m^pliaUr  ave  te  take  place  exactly  fonr  weeks 
bsuee. 

TintDretto,  Kftiag  up  his  head,  eoKhmned  wi<ii  wild  ioy,  "  Tour 
dnighter's  bidding  shall  he  done.  Sfle  is  right  in  saying  *  Tintoretto  can 
db  anyAing  if  he  wills  it  !*  The  required  tablets  shall  be  in  the  hands  e£ 
wfj  new  SBter  on  her  wedding-day,  hat  I  do  not  intend  to  hand  them  to 
her  in  person,  as  I  only  wish  to  see  her  after  her  marriage,  when  she  will 
he  ineipocably  lost  to  me  as  something  dearer  than  a  sister.  Yon  must 
also  allow  me  to  paint  them  in  my  private  apartments.  1  haTe  never 
attempted  saeh  things^  and  I  shonld  not  like  other  eyes  to  ghmce  at 
^em  over  my  shoulders  while  making  the  attempt.  I  shall,  itierefbre, 
entirely  absent  myself  for  a  while,  and  return  to  your  studio  in  proper 
time.*' 

'^  Be  it  so^  Gtacomo,  and  thanks  in  the  name  ef  my  daughter.  Your 
wfaereahevto  shall  be  a  stmt  secret  until  you  think  proper  to  make  your 
appearance  again." 

Tiatocetto  bowed,  and  left  the  hones  witii  hasty  stepSw 

From  thai  hour  Robusti  was  bo  more  to  be  seen ;  no  one  knew  what 
had  hecome  of  him.  He  had  taken  lodgings  in  one  of  the  remotest  and 
but  little  frequented  suburbs  ef  Venice,  where  he  worked  at  the  holy 
ioBages  with  a  zed,  iis  if  to  save  his  soul  from  an  anticipated  pnrgatoiy. 
NeiSier  did  he  work  in  vain.  Surrounded  by  fine  arah»que  models,  the 
images  of  some  of  the  saints  gradually  assumed  under  his  hand  a  vivid 
expremion  of  hotioess,  ef  smpasnng  excelleitce  and  suUimity.     He  never 


left  hia  room  except  late  in  tne  evemng,  when,  winding  his  way  tivm:^h 
narrow  sbomI  erooked  hmes^  he  vinted  a  druggist  named  Zamrfaeiti,  who 
wae  limg  ia^  a  small  decayed  cottage  in  the  Guideoca  quarter,  and  of 
whose  ehemical  ddil  many  wonderful  stories^  good  and  bad,  were  afloat. 
He  seldom  received  any  visits  from  patient^  owing  to  Ae  nanonr  thaA 
the  gloeny  floreatiBe  was  as  skilfrd  in  preparing  a  healing  powder  as  in 
composing-  a  deatl^  drooght,  and  thst  even  his  own  wife  and  chikk  had 
some  years  hadfr«Ked  by  his  sinister  skill.  There  Robu^  nsed  to  spend 
aeverai  hem  every  evening  in  close  conversation  with  the  chemist,  and 
en  his  stealthy  return  heme  he  usnally  met.  a  poor  boy  in  the  vicinity 
ef  the  I^te  hawking  hely  images  before  the  lamp  of  the  mnacnloua 
sunt 

The  fenr  weeks  at  last  drew  to  a  ebes^  and  the  promised  tablets  wave 
ako  finisiied.  Tbtoretto  visited  for  the  last  time  the  droggist,  and  when 
he  deported  it  wae  already  broad  daylight,  and  hnsy  life  wm  aheady  per^ 
vadii^  the  hridgef  and  canals.     Sigaor  Zoncketti  this  last  time  aceomf 
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panied  his  yoaog  Tisitor  to  the  threshold  of  the  door,  and  handing  him  a 
small  box  of  fragrant  wood,  to  which  was  appended  a  small  silver  key^  he 
said  to  him  in  a  whuper : 

''  Therein  are  enclosed  your  tablets.  I  wish  you  could  have  left  them 
with  me  another  day,  to  allow  the  poison  to  be  better  absorbed.  However, 
even  as  it  is,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  hand  that  will  touch  them  will 
wither  in  a  very  short  time,  and  mortify  the  whole  body.  Your  tablets  I 
am  sure  will  carry  with  them  certain  and  speedy  death.  Adieu !  And 
should  you  again  require  my  services,  you  know  where  to  find  me." 
'  Overpowered  by  conflicting  feelings  of  sorrow,  despair,  love,  and  pity, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  deep  hatred,  revenge,  and  jealousy  on  the  other,  he 
staggered  rather  than  walked  through  the  narrow  windings  of  streets  and 
lanes,  when  Ins  ears  caught  the  sounds  of  the  bells  of  San  Marco  ring^n^ 
in  the  marriage  ceremonies  of  Lavinia.  The  demon  of  jealousy  and 
revenge  now  got  the  mastery  over  his  heart.  At  that  moment  he  heard 
dose  by  htm  the  well-known  call  of  the  boy  hawking  his  little  images. 
A  sudden  thought  struck  him.  What  if  he  should  be  the  bearer  of  the 
box! 

**  I'll  buy  from  you  the  whole  of  your  stock,"  said  he,  ''  if  you  will  run 
a  message  for  me. 

The  eyes  of  the  boy  sparkled  with  joy.  '*  Here  I  am,  signer !  Whither 
am  I  to  go?" 

"  What  is  your  name  ?" 

^'  Andrea  Schiavone,  signer." 

"  Accompany  me  in  yonder  gondola ;  we  shall  land  near  the  mansion  of 
Titian,  where  the  marriage  of  his  fair  daughter  is  to-day  solemnised. 
You  must  hand  this  box  to  the  bride  herself,  and  say,  *  Oiacomo  Robusti, 
whom  you  once  called  Tintoretto,  sends  you  this ;  it  contains  three  tablets 
for  your  missal,  which  he  has  painted  as  a  souvenir  for  you ;  and  he  begs, 
moreover,  that  you  may,  when  at  the  altar,  take  them  up  and  remember 
the  donor  in  your  prayer.'     You  understand  me,  boy  ?" 

The  latter  looked  at  him  with  joyful  surprise.  "  What !"  exclaimed 
he  at  last,  **  are  you  really  Tintoretto,  the  famous  pupil  of  Titian  ?" 

«  Why  do  you  ask?" 

'<  Because  they  say  that  you  will  soon  surpass  the  master  in  the  art." 

'^  They  lie ;  it  is  nlse,"  replied  the  other,  gloomily.  '<  Tintoretto  is  a 
very  poor  wretch,  whose  hand  is  benumbed  and  whose  brush  ought  to  be 
cast  into  the  deep  sea.  They  have  taken  the  light  from  my  eyes,  my  boy, 
and  they  think  Tintoretto  could  also  paint  in  sombre  darkness,  the  fools  I 
But  look,  here  is  the  gondola;  follow  me." 

Hardly  had  Schiavone  left  him  on  his  fatal  mission  than  conscience 
returned,  and  the  wretched  man  became  fully  alive  to  the  enormity  of  the 
crime.  He  attempted  to  recal  the  boy,  who  was,  however,  too  far  gone 
to  hear  the  call.  Sinking  back  into  the  cushion  of  the  gondola,  he  felt 
as  if  his  heart  was  breaking  with  agony^  The  low>inging  of  the  gon- 
dolier seemed  to  him  a  funeral  song,  and  he  fiuicied  he  saw  aheady  the 
handsome  corpse  carried  in  a  coffin  to  the  grave  by  the  pious  monks,  foU 
lowed  by  a  train  of  weeping  relations,  friends,  and  acquaintances.  How 
long  he  remained  in  that  frightful  reverie  he  knew  not,  for  he  lay  power* 
less  in  a  half-dreamy  vision,  and  when  he  at  last  had  strength  enough  to 
rouae  himself  to  consciousness,  he  found  that  Andr«Ek  had  not  yet  re- 
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tiinsed.  Telling  the  gondolier  to  wait  for  him,  he  jumped  out,  and 
entered  the  mansion  (or  palace,  as  it  was  called)  by  a  hack  door,  but 
found  all  the  rooms  empty  and  deserted;  on  reaching  at  last  the  small 
court-yard,  where  a  little  fountain  was  playing  (he  knew  all  the  ins  and 
outs  of  the  palace),  he  ascended  a  small  marble  staircase  leading  to  the 
primte  study  of  the  maestro,  and  there  his  eye  caught  the  eye  of  Andrea, 
who  was  seated  on  one  of  the  steps,  occupied  in  drawing.  The  £ital 
box  stood  wide  open  at  his  side,  and  the  light  fell  glaringly  on  the  upper- 
most tablet,  on  which  was  painted  the  Virgin  with  the  infaot  Jesus  in 
lier  arms.  For  a  moment  Robusti  stood  as  if  petrified  by  the  sight,  but 
the  next  moment  he  rushed  upon  Andrea  with  a  loud  cry,  and,  snatching 
up  the  box,  he  shut  the  lid,  hiding  the  box  under  the  folds  of  his  mantle. 

"  What  have  you  done?"  groaned  he,  trembtinely. 

"  Oh,  don't  he  angry  1"  prayed  the  frightened  boy,  falling  upon  his 
knees;  **  don't  be  angry,  sir;  I  have  not  touched  your  tablets;  I  never 
attempted  to  soil  the  wonder^l  images  even  with  the  tip  of  my  fingers. 
I  was  only  bold  enough  to  try  to  copy  the  heavenly  Madonna,  to  while 
away  my  time  until  their  ^tum  from  church,  as  I  came  too  late  to  the 
mansion.  They  were  all  gone  when  I  arrived,  and  I  am  waiting  for  the 
retom  of  the  bride,  that  I  may  deliver  it  into  her  own  hands." 

''Never,  never!  The  holy  Virgin  has  done  a  miracle,  and  chose  you, 
Andrea,  as  an  organ  for  my  salvation!"  said  Tintoretto,  in  a  solemn  voice ; 
and  putting  his  hand  upon  the  head  of  the  boy,  he  continued  :  "  You 
know  not,  Andrea  Schiavone,  the  important  service  you  have  rendered 
me.  Rise,  and  come  to  my  heart ;  but  tell  me,  first,  whether  you  feel 
quite  well,  and  that  you  have  no  sensation  of  pain  in  your  limbs."  Saying 
which,  he  looked  anxiously  into  the  boy's  face. 

^  Since  you  have  pardoned  me,  sir,  I  feel  as  free  and  merry  as  a  bird 
m  the  air.** 

^*  Give  me  your  drawing,  Andrea.'*  Tintoretto  looked  with  surprise  at 
the  neat  and  bold  lines  drawn  by  the  small  hand  ;  it  was,  indeed,  a  fac- 
limile  of  his  own  Madonna  in  every  feature  and  muscle.  "  Should  you 
like,  Andrea,  to  become  a  pupil  of  a  great  master  ?" 

The  boy  could  for  a  moment  not  speak  for  emotions  of  joy,  and  cover- 
ing the  hands  of  Bobosti  with  kisses  of  gratitude,  he  at  last  stammered 
oat: 

"  Such  was,  indeed,  the  ardent  wishes  of  my  heart,  and  the  constant 
prayers  to  my  patron  saint  All  the  little  images  I  hawk  about  are 
painted  by  myself^  and  I  was  always  in  hope  that  some  day  or  other  they 
might  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  great  painter,  and  that  he  would  then 
take  me  as  his  pupil  How  can  I  sufficiently  thank  you  now  for  your 
kind  offer  !** 

^  By  your  silence,  boy.  Not  a  living  soul  must  ever  know  the  errand 
you  have  been  on.     Swear  it  by  the  soul  of  your  mother !" 

*'  I  swear  most  solemnly." 

**  And  now  accompany  me  home,  where  I  can  talk  to  you  more  on  the 
subject" 

A  few  days  af^r,  when  Lavinia  had  &irly  left  her  futher^s  roof,  Robusti 
returned  to  the  studio,  and  at  his  reouest  Titian  had  taken  Andrea  as  his 
pupil,  who  used  to  sit  at  a  small  table  near  Robusti,  occupied  in  drawing 
and  painting.     Titian  had  at  once  discovered  a  rare  talent  in  the  boyi 
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but  he  was  tbea  far  from  Buepecting  that  a  few  years  hence  the  reputation 
of  Andrea  Schiavone  would  equal,  if  not  e^en  eclipse,  his  own,  and  that 
the  little  vendor  of  imagee  would  soon  become  the  creator  of  those  grand 
frescoes,  the  admiration  of  all  ages  and  all  ooontries. 

Tintoretto,  thou^  he  had  apparently  resained  his  work  in  the  studio, 
was  no  longer  the  same  cheerful  youth  as  before ;  deep  sorrow  and  grief 
had  taken  possesuon  of  his  heart  He  constantly  brooded  o?er  the  paet» 
and  would  for  hours  together  sit  in  his  little  room  kx)king  at  the  Ua 
before  him. 

^<  I  know,  Giacomo,  what  ails  you,''  said  Titian  to  him  one  day  ;  *^  it 
is,  no  doulo^,  the  failure  of  the  tablets  yea  had  promised  Lavinia;  bat 
never  mind  these  triAss ;  compose  yourself,  and  begm  sometfaong  on  a  new 
scale  in  which  your  skill  lies.'* 

Bat  Robuflti  did  mob  compose  himself;  he  semained  sad,  sullen,  melan- 
choly, and  buried  in  dark  reflections.  Standing  one  moonlight  might, 
— *«s  was  Us  went— on  his  favourite  solitary  spot  on  the  Rialto4kiidge, 
looking  dowa  into  the  rippling  water  and  lost  in  thought,  he  felt  a  hand 
upon  his  shoulder.  Turning  soHud,  he  beheld  the  jovial,  smiHng  face  of 
the  rich  painAer  Sebasdano  Piombo. 

<*  Are  you  not  Bobusti,  whom  Lavinia  christened  Tintoretto?*' 

'*  The  same^  Does  the  favourite  of  Venice  know  the  poor  pupil  of 
Titian?'' 

"  Not  his  person,  but  his  brush.  Titian  showed  me  some  of  your 
works,  and  told  roe  also  how  odd,  eccentric,  and  sullen  you  have  beoomB 
of  late.  I  know  what  ails  you,  man.  You  must  not  remain  in  this  place 
if  you  wish  to  shisfce  ;  no  one  can  see  the  xays  of  the  stars  at  the  side  of 
the  sun.'' 

Tintoretto  raised  hw  head,  and  hie  eyes  sparkled. 

''  You  are  right,  maestro,  I  must  not  remain  in  Venice,''  said  he,  in  a 
low  voice;  '^but  whither  am  I  to  go?  You  forget  that  I  am  without 
name  or  means." 

^'  And  you  forget  that  I  haw  both,  and  am  always  ready  to  share  my 
wealth  with  less  favoured  brethren.  I  go  to-moirow  to  Rome,  and  shall 
stay  there  at  least  a  year,  and  petha^  ^together.  Midbael  Angeb,  the 
greatest  of  the  great,  lures  me  into  his  enchanting  drde  ;  £q11ow  me,  and 
I  will  take  care  of  you  as  of  a  son  until  you  no  longer  need  my  as- 
sistanoe,  Giacomo." 

A  blight  and  glorious  Intuxe  at  once  opened  to  tiie  glowing  imagina- 
tion of  the  latter,  and  seiring  the  hand  of  the  speaker,  he  exclaimed, 
enthuskstieally : 

'^  111  foUow  you,  Sefaastiiao,  to  the  end  of  the  world ;  only  away,  far 
away  from  this  place!  And  if  you  will  introduce  me  to  Boonarrotti,  I 
shall  begm  a  new  artistic  life  with  the  motto :  '  the  Drawing  of  Angelo, 
and  the  Colouring  of  Titian  !'  " 

Tintoretto  remained  for  several  years  at  Rome,  and  retinsnad  to  his 
native  pJaoe  only  after  the  death  of  his  friend  and  patron.  Ha  came  back 
a  different  man;  he  was  more  quiet,  sedate,  proud,  and  became  an  eminent 
artist.  Sensual  Borne  had  wrought  a  perfect  change  in  his  disposition ; 
Michael  Angela  had  kindly  taken  him  by  the  hand,  his  friend  Piombo 
liberally  supplied  lum  with  money,  while  the  gay  society  of  the  Eteaal 
City  did  not  allow  him  much  time  to  brood  over  the  past     Under  soch 
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hit  taleate  W9e  wonderfully  developed,  nvmerocif  pttintiiigB 
bam  hie  fanith,  in  wineh  the  yevog  maeitpo  fbUy  verified  his 
chosen  motto  :  "  The  Drawinf  of  Angdoi,  md  the  Colonriug  of  Titian.'' 
B«t  no  HadflDBft  or  even  saint  iff«ee  amnnget  those  pcodnstions;  he 
shrank  from  Beptodneing  those  kni^ges  whieh  he  had  once  deseorated 
with  Griminal  thoughts  of  ■rarder.  He  never  parted  with  the  hox  and 
its  content^  and  it  alwajrs  steod  at  the  ode  of  his  easel  as  a  sort  of 
msaifirte  mcrL  It  was  long  before  Pioadbo  had  snoeeeded  in  drawing 
ium  into  tinte  eirde  of  the  bur  sex,  and  it  was  also  long  hefore  he  found 
their  socie^  and  charms  sednoliv».  Atlaet»  after  the^th  of  his  friend, 
finding  sohtade  irksome,  he  nancied  a  ridi  yosng  lady  at  Some,  who 
ad<»ped  and  foUnwed  him  to  Veniee.  Them  he  foowl  the  palace  of  Titian 
deserted;  the  maeatro  bad  removed  to  Florence,  whither  Seluavone  had 
followed  hiss.  Tintosetto  now  hegan  to  woxk  diligently  for  himself; 
hie  foase  soon  siiinad  threoghout  Italy;  his  wwia  vesa  leonsideBed 
masterpieces,  and  ere  long  overy  palace  in  Yaniee  had  soBaething  to 
Amw  cif  his  brush  and  penoiL  His  greari^g  reputation  sooa  brought 
bank  to  his  studio  his  fonner  piot^  Aadraa,  b^een  whom  and  Tin- 
teietto's  eldest  daughter,  Alesia— generally  ealled  the  ptettiest  flower  of 
la  bella  Venixia — mutual  love  had  sprung  ujj^  and  Tintoretto  lacidy  ap- 
Dfoved  of  their  eventual  union.  Aleaia  was  the  pride  and  darliAr  of  her 
nther,  while  her  goUen  hair  and  coaspiexion  frequently  renunwd  him 
of  the  first  love  of  his  yondi. 

''What  do  yon  thidc  of  Andraa^  dadbigr  asked  her  fisther  osie 
day. 

^  He  is  very  kind  to  me,'*  said  she,  blnshingly.  ''  Be  has  pamtod  a 
Madwrna  for  my  missal,  since  yon  cruelW  refused  to  do  it  for  mob.'' 

Tintoretto,  embnciag  bee,  said,  with  «eep«motion : 

*^  After  I  have  expiated  an  enormous  sin  whieh  has  darkened  the  life 
of  my  youth,  the  aunts  wtU  again  allow  me  to  dcvoto  my  brush  to  their 
serviee;  but  don't,  dear,  qoestion  me  about  it — it  gives  me  pain/' 

Alena  listened  with  somswful  astonishment  to  these  strange  words,  and 
oontinnally  pondeved  on  them.  NeiAer  oonld  her  mothw  uniiddle  the 
words,  slie  being  totally  ignomnt  of  Tintoretto's  eariy  life  at  Venice,  bob 
ihe  diOi^ht  that  Andrea  might  give  them  some  cIub  to  the  sin  hinted  at. 

^  I  am  smre,"  added  she,  *^  that  he  must  know  more  of  his  sooows  than 
we  do.  I  frequently  hear  them  hold  private  conversations,  when  akme  in 
the  study,  in  sneb  a  low  vokse  as  piaioJy  to  indicate  that  Aej  aae  talking 
about  same  secret  known  only  to  theoasaLves.  Speak  to  Andiraa,  love,  and 
ask  him." 

Alezia  did  speak  to  Andrea,  but  he  told  her  that  a  aaesed  oath  binds 
his  lips»  bnt  that  the  little  box  thai  is  always  at  her  father^s  flide  in  the 


stwdm  centaias  the  avil  spell  thai  easts  a  gloom  over  his  tomprr.  '<  Pray, 
Alezia,  to  the  asints,"  added  he,  with  dmp  feeling,  ^^  who  dways  listen 
to  the  devout  prayen  of  the  ianooen^  to  free  the  mind  of  your  fotner  from 
gad  reoofleetions,  and  restore  to  him  peace  and  teanqmlUty." 

Tim  aame  nighty  when  all  were  in  bed,  Alesia  stole  into  dm  study.  In 
one  hand  she  held  a  lamp,  and  in  the  other  her  missal,  winch  she  preBsed 
against  her  heart.  She  approached  the  mysterious  box,  but  it  was  locked, 
and  the  key  was  not  there.  However,  after  much  tossinf  j  shaking,  and 
fingering,  it  flew  open ;  an  overpowering  exhalation  issued  from  it  as  she 
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was  bendiDg  her  face  over  it.  Having  deposited  her  missal  in  the 
box,  she  closed  the  lid  and  retired,  satis6ed  that  the  spell  would  soon 
be  broken.  Early  next  morning,  before  any  one  had  yet  risen,  she 
again  repaired  to  the  studio,  opened  the  lid,  and  took  out  her  sacred 
deposit.  A  fine  grey  dust  lay  upon  the  blue  rehet  binding  of  her 
missal,  while  its  silver  clasps  had  lost  their  bright  gloss.  This  un- 
usual appearance  augured  to  her  simple  mind  a  miraculous  token  of  a 
change  for  the  better,  and  encouraged  ner  to  repeat  the  sacred  operation 
for  several  nights  successively,  that  the  evil  spirit  might  entirely  be 
banished  never  to  return  any  more  to  torment  the  oppressed  spirit  of  her 
dear  father.  In  this  firm  belief  she  opened  one  momine  the  missal  and 
kissed  the  Madonna,  the  gift  of  Schiavone,  her  lover.  It  seemed  to  her 
that  the  bright  colours  had  faded  away,  or  that  her  own  eyes  w&e 
covered,  as  it  were,  with  a  thick  veil ;  the  air  seemed  hot  and  heavy,  and 
a  few  minutes  after  she  lay  on  the  floor  in  a  deep  swoon.  On  opening 
her  eyes  she  found  herself  on  a  couch  at  the  breast  of  her  father,  while 
her  mother  and  Andrea  were  kneeling  at  her  side,  both  bathed  in  tears. 
Alexia's  countenance  was  wonder&illy  changed ;  she  looked  pale,  breathed 
heavily,  while  her  feet  and  limbs  had  become  ice«cold.  Slowly,  and 
almost  inaudibly,  she  whispered : 

'^  Weep  not  for  me  while  I  am  dying ;  the  Queen  of  Heaven  has  kissed 
my  forehead,  and  you,  dear  father,  will  henceforth  regain  the  calm  of 
your  mind,  and  paint  again  holy  images,  for  I  have  removed  the  evil 
spirit  from  the  fatal  box.     The  missal         "     Her  voice  broke. 

At  these  words  Tintoretto  uttered  a  terrific  shriek  of  anguish,  and  fell 
down  senseless  close  to  the  couch  of  his  dying  child.  On  recovering  his 
senses,  he  saw  his  wife  on  the  floor  shedding  tears  of  agony,  while  at  the 
head  of  the  couch  were  kneeling  pious  monks  in  silent  prayer.  The 
candle  of  death  was  burning :  Alezia  was  dead  ! 

The  maestro  then  bid  them  all  to  leave  the  room,  and  leave  him  alone 
with  the  corpse.  He  sent  for  his  easel  and  painting  materials,  and  began 
to  take  the  likeness  of  his  child  before  the  cruel  luind  of  death  had  time 
to  disfigure  the  delicate  features.  Not  a  tear  moistened  his  burning  eyes, 
not  a  convulsed  muscle  shook  his  hand  during  the  operation,  until  he  had 
finished  the  likeness,  and  when  at  last  he  quitted  uie  chamber  of  death 
late  in  the  evening,  his  hiur  had  become  white,  and  his  appearance  was 
that  of  a  very  old  man ! 

On  the  day  of  Alexia's  funeral  Tintoretto  began  his  celebrated  picture 
of  the  Virgin,  which  he  afterwards  presented  to  the  Cathedral  Maria 
della  Salute,  and  which  is  considered  the  most  brilliant  execution  of  art 
It  bears  the  features  of  his  Alexia. 

Ever  since  the  death  of  his  daughter,  Tintoretto  only  painted  pious  or 
scriptural  subjects.  His  '*  Last  Doomsday,"  ^<  The  Adoration  of  the 
Golden  Calf,"  "  The  Crucifixion,"  "  St.  Agnes  and  St  Rochus,']  are 
amongst  the  ohefs-d'csuvres  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  1594,  Tinto- 
retto began  and  completed  his  largest  picture,  for  the  palace  of  the  Dogi, 
'*  The  Paradise."  It  is  thirty  feet  high  and  seventy-four  long,  and  coo- 
tains  upwards  of  one  hundred  figures.  A  few  days  after  he  had  put  the 
last  stroke  on  it,  he  died. 
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BT  DUDLEY  C08TELL0. 

[Howerer  it  may  fare  with  the  **  immortal  part "  of  authors,  it  is  at 
leut  certain  that  their  bodies  are  by  no  means  exempt  from  the  ^'  ills 
that  flesh  is  heir  to."  This  unfortunate  condition  of  things  has  heen  the 
reason  why  our  old  contributor,  Mr.  Dudley  Cobtello,  who  has  filled 
80  many  pages  of  the  Miscellany^  was  compelled  for  a  time  to  suspend 
his  literary  labours.  We  are  happy  to  say  that  he  has  now  resumed 
his  pen — we  trust,  to  the  edification  and  amusement  of  our  readers.-^ 
Ed.  B.  if.] 

XIV. 

Gbimshaw  had  not  forgotten  his  old  friend  Fogo,  though  he  appeared 
to  have  neglected  him.  There  had  been  reasons,  and  cogent  ones,  why 
Grimshaw  should,  for  a  time,  forbear  the  delights  of  Fogo's  society ;  but 
another  set  of  reasons  now  operated  to  induce  him  to  seek  them  again. 

The  fact  is — for  between  ourselves  the  truth  may  as  well  be  spoken — 
Grimshaw  wanted  Fogo*s  advice.  He  had  often  sought  it  in  matters  of 
business,  and  habit  now  led  him  to  ask  it  on  quite  a  different  subject. 

In  French  tragedies  of  the  classical  period,  the  confidant  in  all  love 
affiiirs  is  the  dame  de  campagnie^  or  lord  in  waiting,  who  never,  by  any 
chance,  has  had  an  opportunity  of  indulging  in  the  tender  passion  on  her 
or  his  own  account;  and,  following  the  example  of  French  classical 
tragedy,  Grimshaw  addressed  himself  to  Fogo,  who,  though  a  married 
man,  had  achieved  wedlock  without  any  of  the  tender  torments  which 
usually  precede,  if  they  do  not  follow,  that  operation. 

It  matters  little,  however,  if  you  have  a  confidential  communication  to 
make,  whether  its  recipient  be  a  qualified  person  or  not ;  the  great  thing, 
in  aU  cases,  is  to  have  somebody  to  confide  in,  and  as  there  was  no  one 
with  whom  Grimshaw  stood  on  such  terms  of  intimacy  as  with  Fogo,  to 
Fogo  he  addressed  himself. 

**  Where  do  you  eat  your  steak  to-day,  Fogo  ?"  asked  Grimshaw  of 
his  colleague,  after  settling  the  terms  of  a  time-bargain  on  the  morning 
after  his  adventure  at  Conger  HalL 

**  As  usual,  at  Joe's,"  replied  Fogo,  in  a  careless  sort  of  way. 

''  It  makes  no  difference,  I  suppose,"  said  Grimshaw,  "  if  you  have  it 
anywhere  else  ?" 

"  Pro-vided  it's  tender,  and  has  the  gravy  in  it,"  returned  Fogo,  '^  in 
course  not !" 

«  Then,"  said  Grimshaw,  "  let  it  be  at  Will's.  Quite  as  good  there, 
you  know.** 

«t  Well— perhaps !"  said  Fogo,  thoughtfully.  "  But  what  makes  you 
want  to  change  ?     Any  think  gone  wrong  at  Joe's  ?" 

"  No,  notlung  I"  answered  Grimshaw,  "  only  I  want  to  keep  clear  of 
Bounoer^s  lot  I've  something  rather  particular  to  say  to  you,  and  those 
fellows  never  let  one  have  a  moment's  peace." 

TOL.  LIV.  2  L 
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"Ah,  they're  desperate  skylarkere!"  observed  Fogo.  "They  carry 
on  at  such  a  rate  that  many's  the  time  they've  made  me  swallow  my  fat 
without  tasting  of  it !" 

"  Say  the  word,  then,  as  soon  as  you're  ready,"  said  Grimshaw,  "  and 
we'll  go  to  Will's  togetlier/' 

"  I've  a  few  Great  South  Tolguses  to  buy  first,"  replied  Fogo ;  "  you 
don't  happen  to  have  any?" 

"  South  Tolguses?  No!  I've  some  Wheal  Mary  Anns.  They  won't 
do>  I  suppose !  But  you'll  get  'em  of  Bluffy.  He's  a  bolder,  I  know. 
I  heard  him  say  so." 

"  There  he  goes,"  said  Fogo.     "  I  won't  keep  you  five  minutes." 

The  mining  transaction  accomplished,  the  friends  linked  arm  in  arm» 
and  departed  for  Fincb-lane. 

Selecting  a  box  for  two  in  the  upper  corner  of  the  room,  each  ordered 
his  separate  refection,  and,  while  it  was  being  prepared  on  the  universal 
gridiron,  Grimshaw  broke  ground  in  a  subdued  voice. 

"  You  missed  me  yesterday,  didn't  you  ?"  he  said. 

"  Yes !"  relied  Fogo.  "  I  was  afraid  you  was  poorly,  with  a  return 
of  your  old  eomplaint.     Nothink  of  that  kind,  I  hope!" 

"  No !     The  fact  is,  my  complaint  is  a  new  one." 

"  God  bless  me,  Grimsher !  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  'nmH  call  you 
Grimsher.  Ihe  name  you've  took  don't  seem  to  fit  my  mouth.  What's 
the  matter  ?     You  look  well  enough." 

"  That  may  be,  but  all's  not  gold  that  glitters.  You*ve  no  idea,  Fogo, 
of  what  I've  gone  throi^h  lately." 

"  What's  it  been  ?  Not  small-pox,  Ihat  everybody's  having  of? 
You've  been  waccinated,  I  hope !  Every  one  of  my  servants  was  done 
yesterday." 

"  I  was  done  too— you  needn't  draw  back — it  wasn't  in  the  way  you 
mean,  though  the  disease  is  catching,  they  aay !  To  tell  you  a  secret, 
Fogo,  I've  met  with        " 

"  Two  small  steaks,  ooe  under—"  interrupted  the  waiter,  who 
brought  the  smoking  viands*     "  What  malt  liquor,  gents  ?" 

"  Stout  I"  said  Fog<k 

"  Pale  ale !"  said  Grimfihaw. 

"  Pints  ?"  asked  the  waiter. 

Both  nodded,  and  the  functionary  withdrew,  but  the  conversation  was 
not  immediately  resumed;  for  Grimshaw,  though  in  love  and  on  the 
point  of  announcing  the  fact,  had  always  a  keen  a^etite  at  noon,  and 
Fogo,  with  a  rumpsteak,  cuii  a  pointy  before  him,  oould  not  have 
listened  if  he  would.  When,  however,  the  claims  of  hunger  had  been 
recognised,  and  the  great  agent  of  reflection,  digestive  cheese,  had  been 
set  on  the  table,  when  Fogo  had  seooped  out  his  nugget  of  Cheshire, 
leaving  the  knife  sticking  in  the  mound  that  his  friend  might  follow  his 
example,  the  thread  of  Grimshaw's  narrative  was  taken  u^  at  the  point 
where  it  had  been  broken. 

"  As  I  was  going  to  say,  Fogo,  I've  met  with  a  lady,  quite  recently, 
whom  I  very  much  admire !" 

"  So  the  wind's  in  that  quarter,  Grimsher!  W^,  Fm  not  surprised. 
'Tisu't  the  first  time,  I  believe  1" 
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^'  Toa  most  not  laugh,  Fogo.  This  is  a  serious  matter,  and  I  want 
your  faeip." 

"Do  I  know  the  lady?" 

"  Not  that  Tin  aware  of.  Bat  you  may  he  acquainted  with  her  father. 
Did  you  ever  hear  the  name  of  Hardback  ?" 

This  last  word  was  uttered  in  so  low  a  whisper,  that  if  Fogo  had  heard 
it  hefoie  he  failed  to  do  so  now. 

^  Hatbox  ?"  he  replied.  "  No !  I  once  knew  a  man  named  Topcoat, . 
who  might  have  been  a  relative  of  his,  though  I  never  was  informed  that 
he  were.  In  fact,  we  was  not  partieulariy  intimate,  aud  when  I  say  I 
knew  the  Topcoat  I*m  speaking  of,  it  was  only  in  a  casual  promiscuous 
sort  of  way,  meeting  in  the  short  stage  sometimes  before  the  busses  was 
invented        " 

^'1  mentioned  neither  Topcoat  nor  Hatbox,"  said  Grimshaw,  rather 
testily—-'*  but  Hardback  ;*'  and  he  gave  the  name  a  louder  intonation 
through  the  improvised  speaking-trumpet  which  he  formed  with  both  hi4 
hollowed  hands. 

"  Oh,  Hardback  !"  exclaimed  Fogo,  catching  the  real  sound.  **  You 
don't  happen  to  'mean  the  rich  fishmonger  of  Lower  Thames-street  ?" 

*<  I  mean  nobody  else,"  replied  Grimshaw.  "  He  is  as  rich,  then,  as 
people  say  ?" 

"  I  can't  answer  for  that,  till  I  know  what  they  do  say;  but,  to  the 
best  of  my  belief,  he's  good  for  a  couple  of  hundred  thousand.  Bouncer, 
however,  eonld  tell  yon  better  than  me.  He  does  all  Hardback's  share 
bosinesB. 

"  Hang  Bouncer !  I  shan't  ask  anytlnng  of  kim.  Besides,  I  don't 
care.  It  makes  no  difiference  to  roe  whether  the  old  gent  has  two 
hundred  thousand  or  one.  I  don't  want  to  be  prying  into  his  private 
affiur*." 

^  Only  yon'd  like  to  know  something  about  'em,"  observed  Fogo, 
dryly.  ^  Well,  at  all  events  he's  rich  enough  to  give  his  daughter  a 
haindsome  fortune.  I  suppose  that's  as  much  as  you  care  for,  Grim- 
sher?" 

Relaanng  from  his  affected  iudiffiuenee,  Grimshaw  smiled. 

**  I've  no  concealments  from  yon,  Fogo.  Hardback's  daughter  u  the 
party  I  alluded  to." 

*^  Ton  almost  said  as  much  before." 

*^  But  the  cash  is  the  least  part  of  the  affair,"  sud  Grimshaw,  earnestly. 
"  I'm  not  mercenary,  Fogo.  When  a  fellow  is  hit  here" — ^he  smote  his 
left-hand  waisteoat4)oeket  as  he  spoke^<<  he  don't  think  about  money." 

"Take  care  what  yoo^re  doing  of,  Grimsher!"  exclaimed  Fogo,  in 
some  alarm;  ^if  I  was  to  give  myself  a  punch  in  the  ribs  like  that,  just 
after  swallering  my  steak,  I  wouldn't  answer  for  the  consequences !" 

^'  Ton  never  loved  l"  said  Grknahaw,  reproachfully. 

''  Well,  but  how  was  it,  then?"  asked  Fogo.     <'  Tell  me  all  about  it!** 

Thus  urged,  the  ice  being  sufficiently  broken,  and  the  proper  amount 
of  eurionty  eseited,  Grimshaw  related  m  detail  all  that  we  know  already 
respecting  his  first  meeting  with  Arabdla  and  the  events  that  followed 
it»  with  the  natural  addition  of  a  few  embelliflhmenta  to  heighten  the 
heroism  of  his  own  conduct. 

2l2 
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^  Well  ?*  said  Fogo,  thoogfatfolly,  when  he  had  heaid  him  ont»  *'  as 
fiir  as  the  lady  goes,  I  should  thiok  your  chance  was  not  a  bad  one.  And 
EUmlback,  yoo  say,  is  friendly  V 

^*  Uncommon !"  replied  Grimshaw ;  **  he  drore  me  up  to  town  in  his 

own   trap   after  sleeping  at  his   hoose.     But "     And  Grimshaw 

sighed. 

«*Whaf8  the  matterr  asked  Fogo.  *«  Steak  hasn't  disagreed  with 
yoQ,  has  it  ?     Take  a  topper  of  binandy !     That  will  soon  set  you  to 

rights  r 

*'  It  is  not  the  steak,''  said  Grimshaw,  '*  or  anything  of  that  sort** 

«  What  then  ?* 

Grimshaw  lowered  his  voice  to  the  tone  of  lago  in  a  soliloquy,  deep 
but  penetrating,  and  ending  with  something  between  a  gurgle  and  a  hiss: 
'^  I  fear  I  have  a  rival — ^in  a — fellow — I  des — pisei" 

**  Well,  if  you  despise  him,  the  odds  are  you'll  cut  him  out.  Who  is 
he?     Do  I  know  him?" 

"  Oh  yes— you  know  hun." 

"  What's  his  name?" 

"Loftus  Tippy." 

"  You  don't  say  so !    The  Lew-tenant  of  the  Beefeaters !" 

*^  Yes,  and  calls  himself  Colonel,"  said  Grimshaw,  spitefully. 

"  Isn't  he  a  colonel,  then?  Mrs.  F.  always  gives  him  the  title.  He's 
quite  a  great  card  with  her,  you  know  !" 

'^  And  with  himself  too !  What  I  mean  is,  that  he  carries  on  as  if  he 
was  a  real  colonel  in  the  army,  instead  of  being  only  one  of  your  nominal 
ones :  a  bit  of  military  rank  stuck  on  for  the  sake  of  the  place.  He's 
not  in  the  Army  List !     I  bought  one  to  see." 

**  If  I  was  vou,  Grimsher,"  said  Fogo,  in  an  encouraging  manner,  ''  I 
shouldn't  think  twice  of  such  a  whipper-snapper  as  Tippy.  Why,  you'd 
make  two  of  him.  You  could  eat  him  up  in  half  a  minute.  If  I  was 
you,  as  I  said  before,  I  should  just  take  him  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck, 
and  shake  him  out  of  his  trowsies !" 

Grimshaw  thought  of  the  cut  from  the  horsewhip  as  he  leant  over 
Hendon-bridge,  which  he  had  not  resented,  and  winced  at  these  words 
as  much  as  when  he  felt  the  lash.  But  reflecting  that  that  indignity  was 
known  only  to  himself,  he  recovered  his  presence  of  mind,  and  answered 
valiantly: 

"  And  I — I  will,  Fogo,  if  he  gets  in  my  way  again.  I'll  make  mince- 
meat of  the  puppy — ^you  may  take  your  oath  of  t]bat !" 

"  Mind,  Grimsner,  I  don't  recommend  you  to  do  him  a  injury.  You 
know  I've  no  spite  agin  him !     A  good  trouncing,  that's  all !" 

'*  Oh,  of  course.     I  only  spoke  figuratively.     But  it's  not  an  easy 
thing  for  me  to  control  myself  when  once  I'm  lashed  up.     If  it  hadn  t 
been  for  the  presence  of  Miss  Hardback  the  other  day,  I  really  do  believe 
I  should  have  thrown  him  into  the  river." 
**  Jealousy,  hey  ?" 

<*  Partly,  perhaps.  But  more  from  a  sort  of  natural  aversion  to  fops 
and  interlopers.  After  all,  I  wasn't  jealous — I  couldn't  be — of  such  a 
contemptible  little  snob,  though  I  saw  he  was  trying  hard  to  make  me 
so.  But  I  kept  the  feeling  down,  Fogo — I  kept  it  down.  I  reserve 
myself  for  men — for  men,  Fogo— not  nondescripts  like  Loftus  Tippy." 
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<'  Well,  I  don't  fancy,  Grimaher,  that  such  a  chap  as  Tippy  can  do  you 
much  harm  in  a  certain  quarter/' 

^'LoTeis,  Fogo,  are  sendtiye.  They  start  at  shadows.  Besides, 
wooden  are  often  caught  by  mere  glitter.  Tippy,  as  I  dare  say  you  are 
aware,  talks  of  being  knighted  ;  I  heard  him  bragging  about  it  at  your 
house  to  Mrs.  Bouncer.  In  fact^  they  do  say  his  citfds,  with  *  Sir  Loftus 
Tippy'  on  them,  are  already  printed." 

"  She  would  be  Lady  Tippy,  then !" 

**  Don't  madden  me,  Fogo !  But  tell  me  what  you  can  do  to  help  me. 
Ton  are  acquunted  with  Mr.  Hardback." 

**  Fkx>mi8cuously,  Grimsher !  I  can't  pretend  to  intimacy.  We  speak 
when  we  meet,  but,  as  I  said  before,  Bouncer  does  his  business,  and  I 
hare  heard  that  they're  somehow  related.  FlI  inter-ef/  him  in  the  matter 
if  you  like.     I  think  I  can  promise  you  that" 

*'  I'd  rather  it  was  anybody  else ;  he's  such  a  devil  of  a  fellow  for 
quizzing." 

*'  Well,  he  likes  his  joke,  does  Bouncer ;  but  he's  a  good-hearted  chap 
at  bottom." 

"  I'm  not  yery  fond  of  your  '  good-hearted'  people,  Fogo.  Tou  gene- 
rally get  the  worst  of  it  when  you  have  to  do  with  them.  I  once  knew 
a  man  of  that  sort.  He  never  uttered  a  word  of  truth,  swindled  right 
and  left,  forged  a  will,  set  his  house  on  fire,  and  ran  away  in  everybody's 
debt ;  yet  all  the  world  said,  '  He's  such  a  good-hearted  fellow  !'  " 

"  Then  you  don't  wish  me  to  speak  to  Bouncer !" 

**  Oh,  I'm  not  making  comparisons.  If  Bouncer  really  would  talk 
over  the  old  fishmonger,  I'd  forgive  him  all  his  nonsense,  and  be  very 
much  obliged  to  him  into  the  bargain." 

''  Such  being  your  wishes,  Grimsher,  I'll  sound  him  the  first  time  we 
meet." 

"  Thankee,  Fogo,  that's  friendly.  When  are  you  likely  to  see  him, 
think  you  ?     You're  going  back  to  the  House  ?" 

"Yes.     Ain't  you?" 

**  No,  not  to-day.  It  wouldn't  be  delicate  for  me  to  be  in  the  way 
when  you  talk  to  Bouncer.  I'd  rather  hear  the  result  by-and-by,  for,  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  I  feel  a  little  nervous  on  the  subject." 

*'  You  nervous,  Grimsher !     I  fancied  you  could  stand  anything !" 

*'  So  I  can,  Fogo.  Anything  physical.  Mad  bull,  charge  of  bayonets, 
shipwreck,  runaway  horse,  sixty-eight-pounder,  whatever  you  please  of 
that  kind.  Try  my  nerves  that  way,  and  see  how  coolly  I  take  it.  But 
when  you  come  to  a  moral  position — like  an  affair  of  the  heart — ^then,  I 
own,  I  am  sensitive.  Finely-organised  temperaments  are  susceptible, 
Fogo.  It's  their  misfortune";  they  can't  help  it.  Mine  is  a  highly 
organbed  temperament." 

^<  I  understand,  Grimsher.  If  you  see  a  thing  coming,  now,  you  can 
face  it." 

"ExacUy." 

**  But  if  a  thing  ketches  of  you  unawares — ^in  the  dark  like— just  as 

my  private  watchman  did  on  Christmas-day " 

""  You're  right,  Fogo,  that  was  quite  a  matter  of  temperament.  The 
fact  is,  I  was  wholly  unprepared — thinking  of  something  else,  in  short. 
If  I'd  had  the  slightest  idea  of  an  attack  at  that  moment,  I'm  afraid  I 
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should  have  killed  the  poor  devil.  It  was  all  a  mistakey  Fogo,  so  we'll 
say  no  more  about  it,  and  if — if  Bouncer  should  allude  to  the  subject, 
which  I  should  hope  he  has  too  much  good  sense  and  manly  fiwling  to 
do,  jou  can  explain  it  to  him,  you  know,  just  as  Tve  done  to  yon. 
Good-by  ; — drop  me  a  line  by  post  after  you've  seen  him." 

Upon  this  the  Mends  separated,  Fogo  to  perform  his  missioOy  and 
Grimshaw,  as  he  proceeded  homewards,  to  meditate  on  his  future  pro- 
ceedings, his  bosom  agitated  by  the  usual  feehngs  that  distract  a  lover— > 
to  wit,  an  absorbing  passion  for  the  enslaver  of  his  heart,  and  a  deadly 
sentiment  towards  the  individual  whom  he  suspected  of  being  his  rival. 


XV. 

As  Fogo  turned  into  Capel-court  he  caught  a  ^impse  of  what  lady 
novelists  would  call  "  the  receding  form,"  but  we  the  broad  skirts,  of 
Bouncer  ascending  the  steps  of  ^*  tlie  House."  A  sharp  cough-note  from 
Fogo  caused  the  portly  stockbroker  to  turn  quickly  round.  He  saw  who 
it  was,  and  waited. 

Bouncer  was  one  of  those  men — and  they  are  numerous  on  the  Stock 
Exchange— whose  wit  is  chiefly  displayed  in  purposed  bad  grammar, 
usually  followed  by  a  loud  laugh  of  self-applause. 

'^  Why,  Fogo,"  he  cried,  as  the  other  drew  near,  '^  where  was  you  to- 
day at  wolving-time  ?  We  missed  you  at  Joe's,  and  was  unconsolable, 
we  was.  Ha !  ha !  ha !  Don't  go  for  to  do  such  a  thing  again,  Fogo. 
We  shan't  never  get  the  better  of  it  Ha !  ha !  ha !  Not  never  no 
more,  shall  us,  Fogo,  my  boy  ?     Ha !  ha!  ha !" 

**  You're  none  the  worse,  though.  Bouncer,  for  your  lunchin !"  replied 
Fogo,  smilingly  appreciating  his  friend's  humour.  <^  If  you're  not  too 
far  gone,  I  want  to  have  a  word  with  you." 

"  Twenty  if  you  like,  Fogo^  and  I'll  only  charge  you  half-oommb- 
sion." 

**  Take  a  turn  with  me  here  on  the  flags,  then.  It's  private.  The 
fact  is,"  Fogo  went  on,  when  Bouncer  had  joined  him — ^*  the  fact  is, 
what  I  want  to  speak  about  concerns  our  friend  Grimsher." 

"  Oh,  Cut-and-Thrust !  What's  he  been  after  ?  Not  murdering  no 
more  Bobbies,  I  hope!     Ha  !  ha !  ha!" 

'*  Ah,  Bouncer,  you  mustn't!  I  shall  take  it  as  a  personal  favour  if 
you  won't  speak  of  that  matter  again." 

<'  Is  that  all  you  had  to  say  ?" 

<*  No.     It's  something  a  good  deal  more  particular." 

"  Particular,  hey  !  Out  with  it,  then !  He  hasn't  sent  me  a  challenge, 
I  expect!" 

"  Nothing  of  the  sort,  Bouncer.  The  message  is  quite  firiendly.  He 
wishes  to  be  on  the  best  of  terms  with  you." 

"  Very  well.  I'm  quite  agreeable.  I  bear  him  no  malice.  If  he's  a 
rodomontader,  Fogo,  I  can't  help  it." 

*'  Of  course  you  can't.     But  you  might  let-  him  down  a  little  easier." 

"  He  lets  himself  down,  Fogo.  That's  where  it  is.  As  soon  as  he 
leaves  off  being  a  boasting  jackass,  I'll  leave  off  laughing  at  him.  But, 
says  you— Go  on  !" 
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*'  Well,  M  I  was  saying,  Orimsher  wisbes  to  be  friendly.  You're  on 
pTetty  indmaie  terns,  I  believe,  with  Hardback  of  Thames-street.  Some- 
how related,  ain't  yoa  ?" 

^'  I  shookL  think  so.  We're  brotber»-in-]aw.  Abra'm  Hardback 
noarried  my  poor  sister  Sue." 

<*  Indeed !     I  didn't  think  tlie  connexion  had  been  so  nigh." 

^'  It  might  have  been  nigher  if  I'd  been  his  brother.  Only  I  im't,  you 
know,— ha!  ha!  ha.!" 

This  remarkable  sally  was  accompanied  by  a  poke  in  the  ribs,  which 
Fogo  reo^ved  very  complacently,  locJcing  vpon  it  as  a  &voarabie  omen 
for  Oximsliaw. 

"  Yon've  heard,  I  suppose,  what  happened  the  other  day  out  at  Hard- 
fawk's  place  at  Hendon?" 

"What  do  yoo  mean?" 

**  About  the  saving  of  his  gran'son  from  drown  ding." 

*^  Ah,  he  did  tell  me  that  somebody  had  picked  the  young  pickle  out 
of  the  mwL  What  was  the  gent's  name?  Stay,  I  remember — '  Man* 
ners.'" 

"  That  was  Grimsher." 

*'  Grimsher !     How  can  that  be  ?" 

"  I  thought  you  knew  he'd  taken  the  name  of  Manners." 

«  Not  I !     What  did  he  get  by  it  ?" 

"  I  can't  tell  you.     Notbink,  I  believe." 

**  What  made  hku  do  it,  then  ?" 

"  I  rather  think  it  was  a  fieincy  of  his." 

^More  fool  he,  if  it  didn't  bring  him  any  money.  The  name  of 
Grrimsher  was  qaite  good  enough  for  him  !  Why^  what  will  become  of 
his  business  ?     Has  he  advertised  the  change  ?" 

"  I  can't  eicactly  say,  but  I  know  he  meant  so  to  do." 

"  Well,  tell  him  from  me  he'd  better  not.  Why,  he'd  never  be  called 
for !  Our  porter,  Towler,  couldn't  be  brought  to  do  it.  All  his  customers 
would  fall  off  in  no  time.  He'd  be  a  ruined  man.  Though  the  fellow  is 
a  fool,  I  should  be  sorry  for  him,— -especially  after  what  you  tell  me,  that 
he  really  did  pull  that  brat  out  of  the  water." 

^'  I'm  sure,  Bouncer,  he'll  folk>w  your  advice,  which  is  the  same  as  I 
should  give  him  myself." 

**  Why  mine  in  particular?" 

^'  The  fact  is,  Grimsher  has  a  great  respect  for  you  at  bottom." 
^'  Oh,  has  he?  Well,  perhaps  I  ought  to  be  obliged  to  him.  At  any 
rate,  my  brother-in-law  ought  to.  But  tell  me  how  Grimsher,  of  all  people, 
came  to  be  on  the  spot  where  the  accident  happened  P  I  didn't  much 
listen  to  Hardback  when  he  was  talking  about  it.  Greek  bonds  were 
kwking  queer  at  the  time,  and  I  was  thinking  more  of  them  than  of  that 
young  imp." 

*'  This  brings  me  to  my  object,  Bouncer.  The  story  is  rather  a  long 
one  to  tell,  so  to  make  short  of  it,  I  may  just  mention  that  Grimsher  is 
took  with  your  niece,  and  while  he  was  a  hovering  about — them  are  his 
own  words — in  the  hopes  of  seeing  her,  the  boy,  Tom, — I  think  he  called 
him  Tom, — run  and  plunged  himself  into  the  water.  He  was  asked  to 
walk  in,  Hardback  found  him  thera,  told  him  to  stop  dinner  and  take  a 
bed,  all  his  things  being  so  wet,  and  as  Grimsher  says,  his  feelings  was 
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too  much  for  him,  he  come  away  madly  in  love,  and  now  he  wants  some- 
body whose  word  carries  a  weignt  with  it  to  pro-pitiate  the  young  lady's 
father." 

Bouncer,  as  was  his  custom  when  anything  serious  engaged  hb  atten- 
tion, pursed  up  his  mouth,  winked  hard,  and  rattled  the  silver  in  his 
trousers- pockets.  He  stopped  suddenly  short,  but  did  not  return  aa 
immediate  answer.     At  length  he  broke  silence. 

''  Can  yon  give  a  guess,  Fogo,**  he  said,  **  at  what  Grimsher's 
worth?" 

<<  Hard  to  say.  Bouncer.  He  never  give  me  a  hint.  But  he's  been  a 
member  of  the  House  this  fifteen  year,  has  a  fair  amount  of  business,  and, 
as  far  as  I  know,  don't  live  expensively.  He's  not  a  sporting  man,  don't 
keep  a  dog-cart,  or  follow  the  Baron's  'ounds,  or  anythink  of  that  kind, 
but  comes  in  by  the  'bus  regular,  and  goes  back  the  same.  I  should  say 
he  was  making  money." 

*'  All  the  better  for  him.  Hardback  wouldn't  look  at  him  if  he  thought 
he  wanted  any.  I've  heard  him  say  nobody  should  have  his  gal  tiiat 
couldn't  keep  her  like  a  lady." 

"  He  can  give  her  a  good  deal,  can't  he  ?" 

'^  Of  course  he  can,  if  he  likes,  but  whether  he  will  or  no  is  quite 
another  matter.  You  don't  suppose  he  made  his  fortun'  to  give  it  away ; 
I  shouldn't, — nor  no  man  of  sense  that  ever  I  heard  tell  of.  You  wouldn't 
yourself,  Fogo !" 

'*A  parent.  Bouncer,  has  parential  feelings.  Teu  and  I  have  no 
children." 

"  So  much  the  better  for  us,  Fogo.  We've  fewer  annoyances*  And 
if  you  fancy  that  Hardback  is  troubled  with  the  tenders,  you're  a  good 
deal  mistaken.  Bless  you !  he's  no  more  in  that  line  than  one  of  the  eels 
on  his  own  marble  slab.  If  you  skinned  him  alive  you  couldn't  make 
him  wriggle." 

"  But  don't  you  think  his  grattitude  might  be  moved  in  favour  of  the 
man  that  saved  the  life  of  his  own  gran'son, — ^his  hare,  as  one  may  call 
him  ?  Mind,  I'm  not  saying  that  Grimsher  ain't  well  off.  Only  putting 
the  case  as  so  it  were." 

*'  That  wouldn't  be  the  way  to  put  it  with  Hardback.  As  to  gratitude, 
why,  he  is,  to  be  sure,  as  fond  of  the  boy  as  ever  he  can  stare,  and  would 
stretch  a  pint,  perhaps,  to  show  it ; — but  as  to  touching  his  till,  why  you 
might  just  as  well  ask  him  to  shove  his  hand  down  his  throat  and  roke  up 
his  own  vitals.  No,  no, — if  Grimsher  wants  to  do  anything  at  Hardback's 
in  the  matrimonial  line,  he  must  hand  in  a  clean  balance-sheet  According 
to  the  figures  on  the  creditor  side,  so  he'll  stand  with  my  brother-in-law. 
1  speak  from  experience.  There  was  a  something,  two  or  three  years 
ago,  occurred  about  my  niece,  which  makes  me  sure  I'm  right  He  was 
as  good-looking  a  young  fellow  as  ever  you  saw,  and  a  gent  into  the 
bargain,  but  he  hadn't  the  mopuses,  so  Hardback  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all 
either  of  them  could  say,  and  he  went  to  Australia.  He's  there  now,  I 
believe,  and  it's  to  be  hoped  that  Bella's  forgot  him  by  this  time,  though 
she  took  on  terribly  at  first !" 

"  Then  you  can't  do  nothink  for  poor  Grimsher." 
"  If  he  is  poor,  certain-/^  not ;  Hardback  wouldn't  have  it.     Bat  I 
don't  mind  saying  he's  a  fine,  noble  feller,  or  telling  any  lie  of  that  sort. 
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if  you  tbink  it's  of  any  use,  either  with  my  brother-in-law  or  his  daughter. 
By-the-by,  how  does  he  stand  with  her  ?  Has  he  said  anything  to  you 
about  that  ?" 

'*  Nothing  downright  positive ;  but  I  fancy  he  don't  expect  much  op- 
position in  that  quarter.'^ 

*'  Ah,  gals  are  always  glad  to  get  married.  But  I  can't  waste  any 
more  time  on  stuff  of  that  sort     How  are  Actives  this  afternoon  ?** 

'^Unoommon  flat." 

The  conversation  then  took  a  professional  turn,  and  at  its  close  Fogo 
betook  himself  to  his  office,  and  keeping  the  promise  he  had  made  to 
Grrimshaw,  wrote  to  tell  him  that  Bouncer  was  not  impracticable.  He 
might  have  said  more  had  he  known  what  was  working  in  Bouncer's 
brain. 

XVI. 

W£  left  Loftus  Tippy  on  his  way  home  under  the  care  of  the  surgeon 
clisually  called  in  to  look  at  his  disabled  shoulder.  It  so  happened  that 
the  gallant  Beefeater's  regular  attendant  had  taken  a  holiday,  and  the 
coast  was,  therefore,  clear  for  the  new  comer,  who  did  not  mind  the 
distance  from  St.  John's  Wood  to  Piccadilly,  provided  he  secured  a  patient. 
Mr.  Spike,  so  he  was  named,  was  clever  enough  in  his  way,  but  a  great 
experimentalist,  and  he  soon  saw  that  he  had  a  good  subject  to  experi- 
ment upon.  Persons  of  nervous  temperament,  Tike  Loftus  Tippy,  are 
easily  persuaded  to  believe  in  symptoms  which  have  no  existence.  He 
had  never  suffered  from  any  real  illness,  and  though  his  present  ailment 
was  the  consequence  of  a  mere  accident,  he  was  quite  ready  to  accept 
the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Spike ;  indeed,  he  rather  sought  than  repelled 
them. 

Having  put  his  patient  to  bed,  with  strict  injunctions  not  to  attempt  to 
leave  it  till  he  saw  him  again,  Mr.  Spike  was  early  in  attendance  on  the 
following  morning. 

^^  Is  that  you,  Doctar?"  feebly  inquired  Loftus  Tippy,  as  the  curtain 
was  withdrawn :  '' how  am  I  to-day?" 

*^  We  shall  see,"  replied  Mr.  Spike,  inwardly  rejoicing  to  find  the  usual 
relations  reversed.  "  Show  me  your  tongue — ah,  as  I  expected — ^let  me 
feel  your  pulse."  After  the  customary  pause,  with  watch  in  hand,  Mr. 
Spike  spoke  again :  '*  Faster  than  I  could  wish — irregular,  too — skin  hot 
and  dry — a  good  deal  of  fever  I  Now  let  me  see  the  shoulder.  A  good 
deal  of  pain,  hey?  Tumefietction— discoloration — yes;  we  must  apply 
half  a  dozen  leeches  to  the  part  to  allay  the  local  inflammation,  and 
throw  in  a  little  cooling  medicine  to  keep  down  the  general  fever." 

"  Good  Gawd,  Doctar — what  did  you  say,  leeches  !     Will  they  bite  p" 

'*  Yes,  but  you  won't  feel  them ;  don't  be  afraid,  they  won't  hurt 
you. 

*'  I  detest  leeches,  Doctar — and  slugs,  and  snails,  and  periwinkles,  and 
catarpillars,  and  grasshoppars,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing." 

'*  You've  had  leeches  on  before  ?" 

(<  Nevar  !     Nothing  has  evar  been  done  to  me,  except,  what  do  you  , 
call  it — vaccination— but  that,  of  course,  I  don't  remembar.     Will  they 
leave  any  mark  ?" 
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"  Very  slight  ones.     And  not  where  they  can  be  seen." 

'*  I'm  glad  of  that,  because  one  wouldn't  like  to  be  disfigar'd.  IVe  a 
particular  reason  just  now  for  wishing  to  look  my  best." 

"  I  make  no  doubt  you  will  quite  recover  your  good  looks  when  you 
are  able  to  get  out  again.     But  you  must  have  patience." 

'^  Gracious,  Doetar !  I  h<^e  you  don't  think  my  confinement  will  be 
longr 

'<  It  is  impossible  to  say,  my  dear  sir,  in  this  early  stage  of  the  case. 
But  that  no  time  may  be  lost,  we  had  better  begin.  First  of  all  we  must 
have  the  leeches.  Have  you  a  good  chemist's  near  this  ?  Where  are 
you  in  the  hidnt  of  sen^ng  ?" 

*^  I  nevar  send  for  leeches.     The  bare  idea  makes  me  shuddar !" 

"  I  don't  mean  that.  Restoratives,  and  so  forth.  You  sometimes 
require  them  ?" 

*^  Oh  yes,  very  often.  I  get  all  my  eau-de-Cologne  in  Piccadilly,  close 
by,  at  Marsh,  the  perfumar's." 

^*  He  won't  exactly  do  for  us  in  this  instance.  To  speak  plainer,  your 
medicines." 

"  I  must  ask  my  body-servant,  Thomas.  Would  you  have  the  kind- 
ness, Doetar,  to  ring  the  bell  ?" 

The  bell  was  rang  and  the  man  made  his  appearance.  He  gave  the 
necessary  information,  and  was  despatched  to  procure  the  leeches,  wUii 
ihe  particular  injunction  to  get  them  fresh  and  lively,  an  instruction  which 
cansed  a  manifest- change  in  the  countenance  of  Loftus  'Hppy* 

^<  And  now,"  said  Mr.  Spike,  '^  perhaps  you  will  be  good  enough  to 
tell  me  where  I  can  find  materials  for  writing  a  prescription." 

^  My  desk  on  one  of  the  tables  in  the  next  room  is  lying  open.  Every- 
thing you  may  want  is  there." 

Mr.  Spike  was  not  quite  so  successful  as  he  expected,  for  on  turning 
over  what  seemed  a  sheet  of  blank  note-paper,  he  found  it  to  be  a  printed 
form  of  invitation,  running  as  follows  : 

*'  Lieutenant- Colonel  Sir  Loftus  Tippy  requests  the  honour  of 
company  to  dinner  on  at  o'clock.     The  favour  of  an 

answer  will  oblige." 

Like  the  visiting  cards  already  spoken  of,  the  form  was  prepared  in 
anticipation  of  coming  events.  Mr.  Spike  had  taken  care  to  inform  him- 
self who  and  what  his  patient  was,  and  knew  that  the  promised  knight- 
hood had  not  yet  been  conferred.  He  smiled'as  he  muttered  :  "  I  fimcy, 
my  friend,  your  first  dinner  won't  come  ofT  so  soon  as  you  imagine.  It 
will  be  my  fault  if  it  does."  He  cast  a  glance  towards  the  bemroom. — 
'<  Good  for  six  weeks  at  least,  if  I  know  anything  of  therapeutics — that 
is  to  say,  of  the  exigencies  of  tlie  profession."  So  saying,  he  divided  the 
sheet  of  paper,  and  having  written  on  the  unprinted  half,  returned  with 
the  prescription  to  Loftus  Tippy. 

"  We  will  have  this  made  up  immediately.  Tou  will  take  a  fourth 
part  of  the  draught  at  twelve  and  six  o'clock  to-day,  and  the  pill  at  night, 
at  the  usual  hour  of  bedtime.  But  I  shall  see  you  again  the  last  thmg. 
Are  you  familiar  with  drugs  ?" 

"Not  very,  Doetar!" 

*^  Ah !     It  is  as  well,  however,  to  let  you  know  what  you  are  taking. 
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I  make  a  practice  of  t^ing  mj  patients,  that  none  of  them  may  think  I 
am  keeping  them  in  the  diffk.  Your  spirits,  I  see,  are  rather  depressed. 
Kitiire  is  the  best  supporter,  but  we  must  sometimes  have  recourse  to 
artificial  means  of  assistance.  Here  is  what  I  have  prescribed :  Sesqui- 
carbonate  of  soda,  ether,  and  four  drops — ^mind,  four  drops  only — of 
hydrocyanic  aekl,  Soheele's  preparation,  of  course.  The  pill  consists  of  a 
£ttle  calomel  and  colocynth,  nothing  more.  Ah,  here  comes  your  ser- 
vant, with  the  persuaders.  Very  good,  Thomas.  You  had  better  remain ; 
yoo  may  be  nsefoL     Have  you  a  steady  hand,  Thomas?" 

'^  Which  I  am  no  ways  given  to  liquor,  sir,"  replied  Thomas,  "  and, 
having  taken  the  pledge,  I  hopes,  therefore,  that  I  can  say  my  hand  is 
steady,  sir." 

**  Very  good.     Not  ahaid  to  handle  leeches  ?" 

'*  Not  afeaid  to  handle  nothing,  sir,  as  ever  crawled.  Heels,  hadders, 
slow-worms,  hunderdlegs,  or  wipers — if  so  be  as  I  was  called  upon  to 

A  shiver  ran  through  Loftus  Tippy's  frame  as  he  listened  to  this 
enaaieration. 

"  For  Gawd's  sake,  Thomas,  hold  your  dredfle  tongue.  The  Doctar 
said  noUiing  about  the  hawrid  things  you  mentian— did  you,  Doctar?** 

^  Certainly  not— -though  eels  are  cheerful  creatures  and  excellent 
nutriment  every  way,  fried,  stewed,  spitchcocked,  or  baked  in  a  pie. 
For  that  matter,  as  food — mind,  food  only — ^vipers  in  broth  are  not 
amiss ;  they  are  said,  but  I  only  repeat  it  on  hearsay — I  have  no  per- 
sonal experience  of  the  fact — ^they  are  said  to  impart  vigour  to  a  debiH- 
teted  constitution,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  the  flesh  of  serpents  should 
not  be  wholesome." 

*'  Can  there  be  people,  Doctar,  beasts  enough  to  eat  snakes  ?" 

**  Pliny  tells  us  there  were  such  people  in  Africa — the  Ophiophagists, 
a  tribe  of  Ethiopians,  who  lived  upon  them.'* 

^'  Thomas !"  exclaimed  Loftus  Tippy,  with  more  of  energy  than  he  had 
yet  displayed.  ^'  If  any  of  those  disgusting  Ethiopians  come  to  play 
before  my  windows,  give  them  directly  in  charge  of  the  police !" 

"  The  Ethiopians  you  allude  to,"  said  Mr.  Spike,  ''  would  rather  dine 
on  roast  or  boiled  beef,  and  I  think  the  police,  so  fiar  as  they  are  con- 
cerned, will  have  a  sinecure.  In  the  Sandwich  Islands,  I  believe,  the 
custom  still  exists.  Eaten,  I  suppose,  between  two  plantein  leaves — 
primitive  sandwiches — you  take,  Colonel  Tippy !     Ha !  ha !  ha !" 

Having  given  this  lively  turn  to  the  conversation  to  encourage  his  ap- 
ptehensive  patient,  Mr.  Spike  now  proceeded  to  business. 

^  Plump  little  wrigglers !"  he  exclaimed,  admiringly — *'  hold  the  basin 
well  under  them,  Tiiomas,  and  push  them  back  if  they  try  to  get  out. 
Now  to  apply  them !  Upon  my  word.  Colonel  Tippy,  you  have  a  good 
pectoral — a  very  good  pectoral,  indeed ;  but  we  won't  put  them  on  there 
— a  little  behind  the  shoulder  is  the  spot.  Steady,  Thomas — cateh  hold 
of  that  fellow — why,  where  the  deuce  has  he  gone  I" 

'*  There's  something,  Doctar,  crawling  down  my  back.  I  feel  it  just  in 
the  small !" 

"  ISo  there  is,  Colonel !  Ah,  he  made  lus  escape ;  he  was  too  quick  for 
us,  but  we've  caught  him  again  !     Do  you  feel  him  nip  ?     Yes — he  has 
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taken— it's  all  right.  Four,  five,  six — now  they're  all  on  !  We  must  let 
them  work  away  till  they've  had  enough.  They  will  drop  off  of  them- 
selves.    No  pain,  you  see,  Colonel.    They  will  do  you  a  world  of  good." 

''  It's  not  so  shocking,  Doctar,  as  I  expected.  But,  for  Gawd's  sake, 
take  care  they  don't  stay  too  long." 

^<  You  know  what  Horace  says.  '  Non  missura  cutis,  nisi  plena  cruoris, 
hirudo.'     They  must  have  a  bellyful.     Keep  a  good  look-out,  Thomas  I" 

The  process  of  removal,  when  the  time  arrived,  having  been  carefully 
gone  through,  though  not  without  many  anxious  questions  on  the  part  of 
Loftus  Tippy,  Mr.  Spike  addressed  his  patient : 

"  It  was  a  fortunate  thing,  my  dear  sir,  that  I  happened  to  be  so  near 
at  hand  when  your  accident  happened.  If  the  shoulder  had  got  stiff 
before  it  was  replaced,  the  effects  of  the  luxation  might  have  been  per- 
manent. Luckily,  that  misfortune  was  averted.  At  present  all  we  require 
is  time — time  and  watching :  the  last  particularly  needful — should  un- 
pleasant symptoms  supervene.  We  can  trust  Thomas,  I  suppose,  to  give 
you  all  you  require— or  would  you  like  to  have  a  regular  nurse  ?  No ! 
Very  well,  Thomas  can  act  You  will  stay  in  the  next  room,  Thomas, 
and  be  sure  to  come  whenever  your  master  calls  you.  About  diet — yes* 
That  question  cannot  be  too  closely  considered.  The  mischief  people  do 
themselves  by  eating  wrong  things  at  the  wrong  moment  is  past  belief. 
You  follow  me,  I  hope.  I  say  *  wrong  things  at  the  wrong  moment,' 
because  there  are  times  when  wrong  things  are  quite  right ;  but  we  will 
talk  about  that  by-and-by,  and  you  shall  have  a  little  dietary  scale  to  re- 
mind you  of  what  you  ought  to  avoid, — a  matter  of  much  more  conse- 
quence than  telling  you  what  to  take.  Now,  then,  let  us  see.  You 
have  a  housekeeper?  Very  good.  Let  her  make  you  some  nice  beef- 
tea.  I'll  speak  to  her  about  it  myself.  Beef-tea — and  toast-and- 
water  ?  You  can  take  toast-and-water.  See  to  that,  Thomas.  Oh  ! 
they  have  sent  the  mixture.  Til  see  you  take  the  first  dose.  Not  un- 
pleasant, is  it  ?  Now,  I'll  leave  you  for  a  few  hours.  You're  drowsy,  I 
see.  A  little  sleep  will  do  you  good.  Draw  the  curtains,  Thomas,  and 
mind  you  make  no  noise.     Don't  answer  me,  Colonel — ^good  morning." 

Moving  on  tiptoe  across  the  room,  Mr.  Spike,  having  gently  performed 
his  spiriting,  quietly  departed. 

XVII. 

As  Loftus  Tippy  had  not  broken  any  bones  or  seriously  damaged  his 
head — for  he  fell  upon  it,  and  its  thickness  doubtless  saved  him — it  was 
with  no  surprise  that  Mr.  Spike  found  him  better  in  the  evening,  and  better 
again  on  the  following  morning  when  he  repeated  his  visit;  but  he  was 
much  too  politic  to  loose  the  captured  animal's  tether,  and,  independently 
of  the  natural  desire  to  profit  by  a  wealthy  patient,  the  opportunity  of 
making  an  experiment  was  too  good  to  be  lost.  It  was  his  habit  to  argue 
with  himself  in  this  manner :  Health  is  a  relative  condition  of  the  body. 
After  fi  ve-and-forty,  we  all  have  a  screw  loose  somewhere,  and  our  object 
is  to  find  it  out.  We  know,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  remedies  for  par- 
ticular maladies.  If  the  symptoms  are  latent  we  must  bring  them  out. 
This  can  only  be  done  by  trying  the  effect  of  the  remedies  adapted  to  the 
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supposed  disease.  If  they  don't  happen  to  produce  what  we  expect,  they 
will  most  likely  he  the  caose  of  something  turning  up  that  we  didn't  look 
for; — and  if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst, — if  there  should  previously 
have  heen  nothing  the  matter  with  the  patient,  why,  then,  we  make  him 
ill  and  know  how  to  cure  him. 

Acting  on  this  system,  Mr.  Spike  made  no  account  of  Loftus  Tippy's 
recovered  appetite,  or  of  any  other  signs  of  recovery  from  an  indisposition 
which  was  simply  caused  by  the  medicine  which  had  been  administered. 
He  already  saw,  besides,  that  Lofcus  Tippy  would  rather  be  ill  a  little 
longer;  he  evidently  took  pleasure  in  the  inquiries  which  were  made  at 
las  door,  when  the  news  of  his  accident  was  spread  abroad.  That  it  had 
been  somewhat  widely  bruited  he  learnt  from  the  Morning  Goose,  the 
journal  of  his  predilection,  in  which  paper,  by  some  singuhu*  chance, 
which  Mr.  Spike  might  possibly  have  been  able  to  explain,  the  following 
drcamstantial  paragraph  made  its  appearance : 

''  We  deeply  regret  to  state  that  a  serious  accident  happened  on  Wed- 
nesday afternoon  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Loftus  Tippy,  of  Her  Majesty's 
Royal  Pantry  Guards.  The  gallant  Colonel,  with  his  groom,  was  driving 
a  £avourite  pair  of  thorough-bred  piebald  horses,  for  which  he  had  given  a 
large  sum  at  Tattersall's  only  a  fortnight  before,  and  when  in  the  vicinity 
of  St.  John's  Wood  Park,  the  spirited  animals  were  startled  by  the  appear- 
ance of  an  individual  mounted  on  a  velocipede,  which  was  coming  rapidly 
round  the  comer  of  the  Boundary-road,  and,  taking  fright,  dashed  off  at 
furious  speed  towards  the  Regent's  Park.  The  inimitable  coachmanship 
of  the  gallant  Colonel  would,  without  doubt,  have  been  equal  to  the  oc- 
casion, but  the  near  wheel  of  the  phaeton,  when  the  horses  swerved,  came 
in  contact  with  a  heap  of  stones  by  the  wayside,  and  this  unperceived 
obstacle  imparting  a  sudden  jerk  to  the  vehicle,  the  gallant  Colonel 
released  the  firmness  of  his  grasp  of  the  reins,  and  was  precipitated  from 
the  driving-seat  of  his  phaeton  into  the  middle  of  the  road,  the  un- 
governable piebalds,  no  longer  restrained  by  any  guiding  hand,  pursuing 
their  mad  career  in  an  onward  direction,  to  the  consternation  and  alarm 
of  all  who  witnessed  the  fearful  catastrophe.  The  first  person  to  approach 
the  fallen  charioteer  was  the  unhappy  cause  of  the  accident,  Charles 
White  by  name,  but  better  known  throughout  the  district  as  '  the  Royal 
St.  John's  Wood  Cats'-meat-man,' — an  old  soldier  who,  for  his  services  in 
the  Crimea,  wears  upon  his  breast  the  medal  and  ribbon,  with  three 
cksps,  bestowed  by  his  country's  government  on  the  heroic  men  who,  led 
by  the  late  Field-Marshal  Lord  Raglan,  G.C.B.,  defeated  the  Russians 
under  Prince  Gortschakoff,  on  the  heights  of  the  Alma,  in  the  gorges  of 
Inkermann,  and  during  the  memorable  siege  of  Sebastopol.  To  raise  the 
gallant  officer  from  the  ground  was  with  the  veteran  warrior  only  the 
work  of  a  moment.  Perceiving  that  he  was  stunned  by  the  fall,  White 
placed  him  on  his  own  velocipede,  and  supporting  him  from  behind,  care- 
fully conveyed  him  in  this  manner  to  his  (White's)  humble  dwelling, 
atuate  at  a  distance  of  something  rather  less  than  three  hundred  and 
fifty  yards,  where  be  (White)  resides  with  his  wife  and  four  young  children. 
It  is  a  most  providential  circumstance — and  such  it  proved  on  this  occa- 
rion — that  at  No.  4,  Cataplasm-place,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
White's  abode,  resides  one  ot  the  most  skilful  practitioners  of  St.  John's 
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Wood, — Richard  Sfnke,  Esq.,  M.E.C.S., — to  whose  house  White  at'once 
directed  his  footsteps,  ioqniring  if  the  medical  gentleman  was  at  home. 
Fortunately,  and  it  was  a  rare  occurrence,  so  great  is  the  demand  for  Mr. 
Spike's  services,  the  eminent  practitioner  wife  then  engaged  in  his  labo- 
ratory preparing  medicines  which  required  his  personal  superintendence— 
the  case  being  that  of  the  Dowager  Countess  of  Catspaw,  who,  we  are 
happy  to  say,  is  now  progressing  ^vourably  after  her  recent  severe  indis- 
position,— and  ever  ready  at  the  call  of  distress,  whether  the  applicant  be 
of  high  or  low  degree, — Mr.  Spike  lost  no  time  in  taking  down  and 
putting  on  his  hat,  and  providing  himself  with  a  case  of  instruments, 
bandages,  and  other  necessary  appliances,  and,  glided  by  White,  rushed 
over  to  the  cats'-meat-man*s  cottage,  where,  stretched  upon  a  bed  in  the 
inner  room  behind  the  front  parlour,  and  directly  facing  the  kitchen,  he 
found  the  gallant  Colonel,  who  was  groaning  audibly,  having  by  that 
time  regained  his  senses  aUter  the  overwhelming  fall.  With  that  promp- 
titude which  is  one  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  distinguished 
surgeon,  Mr.  Spike  discovered  that  Colonel  Loftus  Tippy's  injury  was 
eoniined  to  luxation  of  the  left  shoulder,  no  fracture  of  the  clavicle  had 
occurred,  the  humerus  was  not  shattered, — as  he  had  at  first  been  led 
to  imagine  might  have  been  the  case, — the  osseous  parts  were  entirely 
sound,  and  the  muscular  integuments  Jree  from  laceration.  In  an  in- 
credibly short  space  of  time  ihe  disabled  limb  was  replaced,  and  so  esta- 
blished as  to  give  rise  to  sanguine  expectations  that  in  the  course  of  a 
fe.w  days  it  might,  under  the  same  skilful  care,  move  once  more  freely  in 
its  socket.  The  question  now  was  the  removal  of  the  gallant  Colonel  to 
his  own  residence  in  Piccadilly.  It  was  ascertained,  on  inquiry,  that  the 
runaway  piebalds  had  been  stopped  by  Busfield,  the  keeper  on  duty  at  the 
Macclesfield  Gkte,  Regent's  Park, — and  neither  they  nor  Colonel  Tippy's 

Soom,  John  Bickers,  had  received  the  slightest  injury;  but  as  it  would 
ve  been  too  hazardous,  in  the  condition  in  which  Colonel  Tippy  then 
was,  for  him  to  have  attempted  to  re-enter  the  phaeton,  Mr.  Spike^ 
sent  directions  to  prepare  his  own  brougham,  and  attaching  himself 
unreservedly  to  his  unexpected  patient,  proceeded  with  him  to  Hccadill j, 
and  did  not  quit  the  sufBerer  till  he  fully  satisfied  himself  that  it  was  no 
longer  unsafe  to  leave  him  for  the  night.  Colonel  Tippy,  who  hand- 
somely rewarded  the  old  soldier,  White,  was,  we  are  happy  to  add,  con- 
siderably better  yesterday,  and  hopes  are  entertained  that,  unless  un- 
favourable symptoms  should  declare  themselves,  in  the  course  of  the  next 
fortnight  or  three  weeks  the  gallant  officer  may  be  again  restored  to 
convalescence,  and  to  that  society  of  which  he  is  so  distinguished  an 
ornament." 

**  How  beautiful,  Doctar,"  said  Loftus  Tippy,  wiping  his  eyes,  as  he 
read  the  paragraph  to  Mr.  Spike—"  how  beautifol,  ^nd  how  true !  What 
wonderful  things  the  newspapers  are.  They  get  hold  of  eveiything  the 
moment  it  occurs." 

"They  do,"  replied  Mr.  Spike,  using  his  own  handkerchief  fireely. 
**  The  press  is  a  wonderful  institution.  It  may  be  called  the  safety-valve 
of  the  nation.  If  the  views^of  this  inestimable  journal,"  he  added,  as  he 
laid  down  the  paper,  "  should  be  a  little  too  rose-coloured,  we  must  not 
blame  it  for  that.    I  trust  it  may  have  cause,  Colonel  Tippy,  to  hail  your 
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reappearaDce  in  the  beau  numde  as  speedily  as  it  supposes,  Imt  we  must 
precipitate  nothing.     FesUna  lente,  joa  know,  is  a  ywj  good  rule." 

''  I  forget  what  that  means,  Doetar  T*  sud  the  inyalid. 

"  Hurry  no  man's  cattle,  but  let  them  be  jogging,**  returned  Mr. 
^ike. 

^  You  don't  think,  then,  that  it  will  do  for  me  to  get  up  tonlay  ?" 

"  Certftinly  not.  A  most  imprudent  thing.  Not  to  be  thought  of. 
Cofenel  Tippy,"  punned  Mr.  Spike,  gravely ;  <*  up  to  the  present  moment 
I  hare  direcrted  my  attention  chiefly  to  the  damaged  shoulder,  but  I  have 
not,  in  the  mean  time,  been  unmindful  of  other  things.  It  rarely  happens 
thai  sueh  a  shock  as  your  frame  has  undergone  passes  away  without 
awakening  some  dormant  disease.  Observe,  I  do  not  say  that  you  have 
any  hitherto-concealed  malady,  but  such  a  state  of  the  case  is  always 
possible,  and  i^  may  be  so  in  tlys  present  instance." 

^<Good  Gawd,  Doctar!"  exclaimed  Loftns  Tippy,  takbg  fright  at 
Mr.  Spike's  serious  manner,  **what  is  the  mattar  with  me?  Have  I 
anything  dredfle  ?    You  said  I  had  a  good  pectoral !" 

^'  Cahn  yourself,  calm  yonrself,  my  dear  sir.  I  said  nothing  to  alarm 
you.  Be  so  good  as  to  give  me  your  undivided  attention.  There  are  no 
present  grounds  for  apprehension,  and  I  earnestly  trust  I  may  discover 
none,  hat  I  should  not  be  performing  my  professional  duty,  nor  acting 
justly  towards  yoM,  if  I  did  not  attempt  to  ascntain  the  general  state  of 
your  health,  and  clearly  satisfy  myself  that  every  org^n  in  your  body 
satisfiwtorily  performs  its  functions.     You  do  not  object  to  this?" 

**  Oh  no,  Doctar !  I  should  be  very  glad.  I  bE»re  long  wanted  to 
know  all  about  my  interiar,  for  I  have  yery  singular  sensatians  some- 
times." 

''Allow  me,  then,"  said  Mr.  Spike,  ^to  examine  your  chest.  *  We 
need  remove  nothing.     It  is  better  so»" 

With  the  extended  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  hammered  on  by  the 
knneklet  of  the  right,  Mr.  Spike  travelled  over  the  r^on  i*eferred  tou 

'*  Do  I  hurt  you  anywhere?"  he  asked. 

^  No^  Docttf !  But  you  put  me  in  mind  of  a  song  I  often  sing— when 
I  am  in  y<nce— '  The  woodpeckar  tapping.' " 

**  Very  good  I  That  cheerfulness  is  an  excellent  ttgn !  I  like  to  en- 
courage merful  thoughts.  '  Woodpecker  tapping !'  Ver^  good  indeed ! 
We  call  it  percussion !     Now,  then,  for  another  kind  of  trial." 

He  took  a  stethoscope  from  his  pocket  as  he  spoke,  and,  having 
screwed  the  parts  together,  went  through  the  process  of  auscultation. 

"  Am  I  sound,  Doctar  ?"  inquired  Loftus  Tippy,  when  the  examination 
was  over. 

Mr.  Spike  was  not  wholly  without  a  conscience,  but  he  always  qualified 
his  opinions  with  a  certain  amount  of  reserve ;  for,  as  he  used  to  say  to 
himself,  where  would  our  profesnon  be  if  we  always  made  a  clear  breast 
of  it  ?  So  he  answered  smilingly :  '*  Nothing  organically  wrong  there— 
so  fisur  as  I  can  discover.  But  appearances  are  often  deceitful.  Notwith- 
standing the  progress  of  modem  science  and  all  its  useful  inventions,  we 
cannot,  in  certain  cases,  arrive  at  distinctly  definite  conclusions  while  the 
patient  is  actually  living.  There  are  some  conditions  of  the  vital  organs 
that  can  only  be  ascertained  by  autopsy." 
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''  Gracious,  Doctor !     That  means  dissecdan  I" 

*^  Strictly  speaking,  the  word  signifies  <  personal  observation;'  but  I 
am  bound  to  admit  that  it  oomes  to  the  same  thing." 

"  You  don't  intend  to  dissect  me  to  find  out ?" 

"  Certoinlj  not,  my  dear  sir.  In  that  case  we  should  have  to  kill  you 
—and  our  object  is  to  keep  you  alive.  My  meaning  is  this :  you  must 
be  carefully  watched.  Though,  as  I  said  before,  I  find  no  organic  dis- 
ease, there  are  local  indications  which  require  time  for  studying  their 
absolute  tendency.  That  tendency  may  be  right  or  it  may  be  wrong. 
Let  us  hope  the  former.  For  the  present,  then,  we  must  keep  quiet — ^b 
quiet  as  possible,  and  take  what  is  prescribed.  You  don't  object  to  bitter 
infusions  ?" 

**  No,  Doctor,  I  rather  like  bittars.     I  of^ten  take  them  before  dinnar.'* 

"  We  will  try  chiretto  first,  and  if  tha(  does  not  produce  exactly  the 
effect  we  anticipate,  we  will  take  calumba,  or  salicine,  or  some  of  the 
milder  tonics  :  we  are  not  yet  quite  fit  for  steel." 

With  oracular  discourse  of  the  description  cited,  and  with  medicines 
which,  for  variety's  sake,  if  for  no  other,  were  changed  every  alternate 
day,  and  which  did  Loftus  Tippy  no  more  harm  than  make  him  imagine 
he  stood  in  need  of  them,  the  gallant  Beefeater  remained  the  patient  of 
Mr.  Spike.  Of  course  he  became  somewhat  languid  under  the  bombined 
influence  of  bed  and  physic,  but  he  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  objecto  that 
had  interested  him  before  he  got  into  the  Doctor's  hands. 

Foremost  amongst  these  was  Miss  Arabella  Hardback,  whom,  with  the 
persistence  which  was  a  part  of  his  nature — a  nature  that  could  not  be 
brought  to  understond  a  rebuff — he  continued  to  picture  to  himself  as 
smitten  by  his  perfections. 

^'  If  that  wretched  boay  had  not  beg^n  screaming  at  the  critical 
moment,  the  thing  would  nave  been  settled  long  ago.  And  then  that 
offensively  muddy  charactar  must  needs  make  his  appearance !  Quite 
enough  with  his  horrid  odar  to  stifle  any  demonstration  of  the  tendar 
passian.  If  I  had  not  been  afraid  of  dirtying  my  booto,  I  would  have 
kicked  him  back  again  into  the  rivar.  Luckily,  it  is  only  my  left  arm 
that  was  injared.  I  am  strong  enough,  I  think,  to  use  my  right  hand. 
I  will  write  and  make  a  formal  renewal  of  my  proposal." 

In  what  manner  Loftus  Tippy  executed  his  intention,  and  what  resulted 
from  it,  in  more  ways  than  one,  we  shall  see  hereafter. 
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On  the  evemog  of  Septsmber  30,  1805,  tlie  difttnn  of  Moorepoi^ 
ntoated  at  the  foot  of  the  Hnhentipeig,  in  SaaUa,  was  the  aeene  of  one 
of  thoae  fiStes  duunptecs  whidi  the  Elector  Frederic  of  WOitembeq; 
mB  wont  to  hold  there.  On  this  day  he  was  keefnng  np  the  maniage 
of  his  second  son,  FaoL  The  lake  in  the  paik  had  reflected  the  gaj 
colours  of  the  fireworks,  and  dancing  was  gtnng  on  in  the  central  hall  of 
the  Tilla.  Prince  Eogene  of  Wfirtembeig — ^whom  we  met  last  month  at 
the  age  of  thirteen*  under  very  painful  drenmstances^  and  whom  we  may 
again  meet  heieafier  in  a  most  honouraUe  position — ^was  dancing  with 
his  pretty  cousin,  Catharine,  who,  in  her  youthful  merriment,  did  not 
dream  thiat^she  would  be  so  unhappy  as  to  become  Queen  of  Westphalia, 
and  wife  of  a  prince  of  Napoleonic  making,  who  already  possessed  a  wife 
most  legitimately  attached  to  him.  Wbile  the  young  peo^  were 
waltiing,  a  group  of  gentlemen  was  formed  at  the  end  of  the  hah,  in  the 
centre  of  whidi  the  tall,  enormously  stout  form  of  the  Elector  was  pro- 
minently displayed.  A  whisper  was  going  round,  though  anything  but 
a  cheeitnl  one.  The  brow  of  the  ruler  was  overcast — ^rery  overcast. 
News  had  just  arrived  from  the  Austrian  head-quarters  at  Ulm — ^news  of 
a  serious  nature.  For,  as  the  fig^ment  of  the  German  Empire  still 
existed,  the  vicinity  of  the  imperial  army  might,  perhaps,  be  intended  as 
a  hint  to  bis  Electoral  Highness  that  he  had  duties  to  perform  as  a 
Prince  of  the  Empire.  No  less  serious  news  had  also  arrived  from  other 
quarters.  The  Emperor  Napoleon,  immensely  delighted  that  Austria 
had  thrust  herself  forward  as  whipping-boy  for  England,  and  had  thus 
freed  him  from  bis  coloesal  embarrassment  called  the  Camp  of  Boulogne, 
had  thrown  bis  masses  with  lightning  speed  on  the  Rhine  and  across  the 
Rhine,  in  order  that  the  storm  collected  on  the  Channel  coast  might  be 
dischaiged  over  Germany,  which  country  would  again  have  the  honour 
of  serving  as  the  battle-neld  for  the  contending  nations  of  Europe. 

For  Mr.  Pitt,  the  overseer  of  the  great  coalition  spinning  netory  in 
the  Foreign  Department,  bad,  in  the  mean  while,  completed  the  warp  of 
the  third  old  monarchical  alliance  designed  against  France.  He  had  not 
found  this  very  diflBcult ;  he  had  only  inserted  a  promise  of  subddies  in 
the  secret  alliance  formed  between  Austria  and  Russia  in  1804.  In  the 
summer  of  1805,  then,  the  third  coalition  was  ready  to  put  a  final  stop 
to  the  excesses  of  the  *^  French,  or  rather  C<H«can,  usurper,**  and  on 
April  11th  England  signed  a  treaty  with  Russia,  which  Sweden  at  once 
joined — poor  Gustavus  IV.,  it  will  cost  you  dearly — and  Austria  on 
August  9th.  In  truth,  there  was  no  lack  of  Napoleome  excesses  to  justify 
the  allies,  for  the  devourer  of  nations  was  already  proving  the  truth  of  the 
French  proverb,  *<  L'app^tit  vient  en  mangeant^'  It  is  true  that  the  new 
Emperor  had  solemnly  promised  in  his  speech  from  the  throne  on  De- 
cember 27, 1804,  that  he  would  not  increase  the  French  territory,  or  in- 
corporate any  foreign  land  with  it ;  but  Napoleon  had  attamed  that  piteh 
when  he  did  exactly  the  opposite  of  what  he  said.    Hence^  in  March, 
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180d,  he  gave  the  pseudo-republic  of  Holland  a  new  constitution,  which 
rendered  it  as  easy  to  gulp  that  country  as  an  oyster,  and  directly  after 
ordered  the  consul ta  of  the  Italian  pseudo^republic  to  perforin  a  consult- 
ing farce,  the  result  of  which  was,  that  he  added  the  title  of  King  of  Italy 
to  his  other  titles,  and  on  May  26th — amid  the  shonts  of  the  population, 
of  course — placed  the  iron  crown  of  Lomhaidy  on  his  head  (Dio  roe  la 
£ede  guai  a  chi  la  tocca).  finally,  the  iocorporatioii  of  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine  and  the  occupation  of  HanoTer  were  a  sufficient  proof  of 
the  reracity  of  bis  assurance  that  he  did  not  intend  to  augment  France. 

The  allies  considered  it  necessary  to  loc^  out  for  further  help,  and 
Phissia's  junction  naturally  appeared  to  them  most  desinU>le.     The  hour 
was  at  hand,  therefore,  when  Prussia  must  form  a  decision;  but  that  was 
the  weakest  point  in  the  character  of  Frederick  William  III.     Shortly 
before  it  had  cost  him  no  end  of  trot^le  to  decide  on  appointing  Baron 
von  Stein,  his  finance  minister.     Moreover,  the  foreign  policy  of  Prussia 
was  French — we  would  say  decidedly  French,  if  we  might  use  that  word 
in  connexion  with  Prussia.     The  &rst  partition  of  Genmmy,  in  1803, 
had  considerably  enlarged  that  country,  and  Napoleon  had  sent  Duroc  to 
Berlin  to  hold  out  Hanover  as  a  bait.     Still,  we  must  allow  that  the  con* 
duct  of  the  allies  towards  Prussia  was  not  of  a  nature  to  render  that  state 
desirous  of  the  alliance.    Pitt  was  certainly  statesman  enough  to  see  that 
Prussia  must  be  offered  real  advantages — say,  the  whole  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine  and  the  Netherlands — as  an  inducement  to  give  up  her  neutrality. 
But  neither  Austria  nor  Russia  was  willing  to  grant  Prussia  such 
aggrandisement,  and  Czar  Alexander  was  of  opinion  that  his  *^  friend " 
Frederick  William  could  be  rendered  supple  by  a  judieioiis  blending  of 
promises  and  threats.     If  this  did  not  succeed,  Russian  pride  flattered 
itself  that  *^  Prussia  could  be  subdued  en  route^  and  comp^ed  to  fight 
against  France.'*    In  this  sense  Adam  Czartoryski,  minister  of  foreign 
^airs,  wrote  to  the  German  envoy  at  Vienna,  when  the  war  was  about 
to  break  out  in  Germany :  ''  The  Czar  does  not  conceal  from  himself  the 
disadvantages  which  a  war  with  Pttissia  might  entail ;  but  Europe  must 
not  be  allowed  to  say  ^at  iJie  Emperor  of  Russia  sent  an  army  into  the 
field,  joined  it  in  person,  and  ended  by  yielding  to  the  will  of  the  King 
of  Prussia.*'     While  the  good  people  in  Berlin  were  coquetting  with 
neutrality,  the  Rhenish  Confederation  was  being  actively  prepared.    Ere 
the  Emperor  left  Paris  for  the  Rhine,  he  was  certain  thEit  the  potentates 
of  Bavaria,  Wiirtemberg,  Baden,  Hesse,  and  Nassau,  would  become  his 
vassals.     He  calculated  that  all  these  gentry  would  jump  at  dynastic 
advantages  at  the  expense  of  their  country,  and  he  had  it  in  black  and 
white  from  Bavaria  that  his  calculation  was  correct.     Emperor  Francis^ 
in  the  mean  while,  had  written  to  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  and  ordered 
him  to  send  his  troops  to  join  the  Austro^Russian  army.     ^On  toy 
knees  I  implore  your  imperial  majesty,"  the  Elector  wrote  back,  ''to 
consent  to  my  neutrality,  for  my  son,  the  crown  prince,  is  now  in  France, 
and,  consequently,  in  Napoleon's  power,  and  will  be  held  as  hostage  should 
Bavaria  not  remain  neutral'*  Honest  Max  Joseph  forgot  to  add,  though, 
that  he  had  sent  his  son  to  France  for  the  express  purpose.    He  dien  Sed 
from  the  approaching  troops  of  his  own  emperor  to  Wurzburg,  where  he 
had  an  army  of  twenty-five  thousand  men,  and  led  them  to  join  the  two 
hundred  thousand  French,  who  had  just  crossed  the  Rhine  between 
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Majenee  and  Straabiirgv  admkaUy  organised,  active,  thirsty  for  gkcy, 
and  for  the  firat  time  without  qvene  ht  powder,  which  jewels  of  the  art  of 
war  tile  Frendi  had  thvown  off  for  ever  in  the  camp  dF  Boulogne. 

Tbw  these  people  weie  daaeing  en  the  above-mentioned  Septembw 
evening  aiMonrepos,  and  the  eniious  Princess  Catbanne  drew  her  coosia 
Engene  vp  to  the  spot  where  the  Elector  was  discussing  earnest  news 
with  his  confidants.  He  sent  his  daughter  away  witk  the  flea  in  her 
ear:  ^  On  eat  appeie  pour  la  dause  et  pas  i  boa  oooseil;"  hut  he  had 
iardly  said  lius  ere  a  cavafary  officer  rushed  panting  in,  and  announoed  to 
his  sesenity :  *^  In  Heaven's  name,  my  most  graeions  anaster,  listen  to 
me !  The  French  ave  not  a  mile  from  this  palace."  Then  ensued  a 
tmnidt  mad  confusion,  sbontmg  for  equipages,  a  hasty  departure  and  flight 
to  the  neighboaring  Eeeidena  of  Ludwigsburg.  When  Prince  Eugene 
looked  out  of  Ms  bedroom<window  the  next  morning,  "  the  sight  was 
snqnising ;  Hke  ants  countless  groups  of  Frenchmen  covered  the  roads 
and  Mds  £ar  as  the  eye  could  see,  and  all  the  highways  were  crowded 
witife  waggons  and  cavalry."  By  the  interaessioii  of  the  French  envoy, 
tike  Elector  succeeded  in  indncmg  Marshal  Ney,  the  leader  of  the  van<- 
guard,  to  respect  the  neutrality  of  his  Residenz,  and  march  round  Lud- 
wigshm^.  He  had  gveater  difficulty  with  Lannes^  when  he  appeared  at 
the  palace  gates  in  Ms  red  Hussar  uniform.  On  October  2nd  Napoleon 
himself  arrived,  after  a  valet,  sent  on  before,  had  so  carefully  examined 
the  apartments  prepared  in  the  palace  for  his  master  that  "  it  was  dubious 
whether  he  sni£M  bugs  or  murderers.'*  Late  at  night  the  Emperor 
entered  Ludwigsburg  amid  the  beatbg  of  drums  and  ringii^  of  bell& 
The  Elector  received  lus  guesty  who  was  at  the  same  time  his  master,  at 
the  foot  of  the  terrace,  and  conducted  him  to  the  garden-hall,  when  the 
Emperor,  vrith  a  studied  parpose,  ^poke  most  politely  to  the  Eleetress — 
an  English  princess.  It  seemed  to  the  observant  Prince  Eugene  that'  the 
Emperor,  '*  though  not  exactly  awkward  or  embarrassed,  did  not  display 
the  manner  of  a  man  of  the  world."  Hb  whole  appearance — ^his  short 
startore,  '*  with  the  prominent  stomach,  the  face  with  its  southern  pallor, 
rendered  youthful  by  the  fulness  of  ih»  cheeks  and  his  gentle  glance" — 
did  not  appear  veiy  imposing.  E[e  seemed  to  weigh  his  words,  begged 
pardon  of  the  Eleetress  **  for  being  compelled  to  appear  in  boots,"  for,  as 
lie  added,  he  *^  was  involuntarily  following  the  road  wludi  bis  destiny 
pointed  out  to  him,  and  hence  could  not  always  choose  his  dress  properly." 
The  Eieotvess  and  the  whole  court  conridered  his  imperial  majesty  won- 
derfully charming.  Napcdeon  knew  very  well  how  to  treat  such  people, 
and  proved  it  the  next  morning  in  a  lengtheoed  conference  widi  the 
Elector,  in  which  he  said :  ^<  In  Sie  great  world  contest  every  one  must 
jmn  a  side.  Whoso  is  not  with  me  b  against  me."  *'  But  suppose  my 
estates  oppose  the  alliance  with  your  imperial  majesty  ?"  ^'  Your  estates 
— bah!  witli  my  support  yon  will  soon  dispose  of  them.  You  are  evi* 
dently  the  deverest  and  most  powerful  prince  in  Germany,  and  Wurtem- 
berg  is  too  small  for  your  genius.  You  must  have  a  larger  kingdom  and 
a  royal  crovm."  When  dumissed  by  Napoleon,  the  Elector  remarked  : 
*^  Since  Frederick  the  Second  no  one  I  have  met  has  possessed  such  elo- 
quenoe,  and,  strangely  enoush,  the  Emperor  has  nearly  the  same  tounaure 
d'esprit  as  the  great  Frederick."  The  result  of  this  conference  was,  that 
the  Elector  promised  to  send  ten  thousand  men  into  the  field  against 
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Austria,  and  remained  to  the  last  a  zealous  and  devoted  servant  of  his 
lord  and  master,  so  that  in  the  campaign  of  1814,  afiter  the  heavy  blows 
Napoleon  dealt  the  allies  in  February,  Winzingerode's  Cossacks  captured  a 
letter  of  Frederick  of  Wtirtemberg,  in  which  he  congratulated  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French,  and  "while  shedding  tears  at  his  compulsory 
desertion,**  expressed  the  joyful  hope  of  a  '^prochaine  retour  sous  ses 
heureuz  drapeaux." 

Napoleon  was  rendered  so  good  tempered  by  his  success  at  the  court 
of  Wiirteroberg  that  he  requested  the  performance  of  Don  Giovanni, 
and  enjoyed  the  glorious  melodies.*  When  he  sat  at  table  with  the 
electoral  family,  the  young  Prince  Eugene  blushed  to  see  Marshals 
Sertheir  and  Mortier,  "  those  heroes  of  the  revolution  who  had  grown 
grey  amid  dreams  of  liberty,"  condemned  to  stand  behind  the  chiurs  and 
*'  wait  upon  an  old  German  princely  family."  The  Corsican  ci*devant 
lieutenant  had  tamed  the  heroes  of  the  revolution— or  at  least  the  majo- 
rity of  them — and  made  them  his  mamelukes.  Still,  the  Napoleonic 
marshals  at  times  took  satisfaction  for  the  humiliation  of  standing  behind 
-the  chairs  of  German  princes.  Just  a  year  after  Napoleon's  first  recep- 
tion at  Ludwigsburg,  he  ordered  the  king  to  meet  him  at  WUrzburg. 
Marshal  Lannes  occupied  the  apartments  selected  for  his  new  majesty, 
and  when  his  adjutant  complained  of  this  insult,  the  Frenchman  shouted 
to  him  :  *'  Go  to  the  deuce !  Your  master  is  only  a  king,  but  I  am  a 
marshal." 

On  October  4th,  Napoleon  left  Ludwigsburg  to  hurry  to  his  army,  and 
complete  the  first  act  of  the  campaign  of  1805.  On  the  20th,  Mack 
surrendered  Ulm  and  the  Austrian  army  to  the  conqueror — Mack, 
"  whose  name  in  Hebrew  signifies  defeat."  This  thoroughly  tmsuitable 
man  had  been  selected  to  fight  Napoleon,  although  he  had  so  amply 
proved  his  incompetence  in  the  Netherlands  in  1794,  and  at  Naples  in 
1798.  But  the  Emperor  Francis  sooner  entrusted  his  army  to  a  parvenu 
than  to  one  of  the  mat  Austrian  nobles,  and,  in  his  suspicion  and 
jealousy,  preferred  a  defeat  through  an  incompetent  Mack  to  a  victory 
through  his  competent  brother,  the  Archduke  Charles.  But  the  choice 
of  Mack  was  only  one  link  in  the  chain  of  follies  which  the  whole  plan  of 
the  allies  proved  to  be  both  in  design  and  execution.  Napoleon  could  not 
fail  to  conquer,  and  the  best  generals  of  the  Seven  Years'  War — Daun 
and  Laudohn,  Prince  Frederick,  Winterfeldt,  and  old  Fritz  himself — 
would  have  been  defeated  by  Napoleon  had  they  trusted  to  their  method 
against  his.  Napoleon  was  obliged  first  to  teach  his  enemies  by  long 
and  terrible  lessons  how  they  must  set  to  work  to  defeat  him. 

The  original  plan  of  the  allies  was  so  erroneous,  that,  even  supposing 
they  had  a  general,  it  must  have  failed  through  the  want  of  material 
means.  Because  Bonaparte  had  sought  a  decision  before  in  Italy,  Arch- 
duke Charles  was  sent  thither  with  a  large  army,  and  was  unable  to 
effect  anything  beyond  gaining  the  sterile  victory  of  Caldiero  over  Mas- 
sena.  llie  only  sensible  man  was  the  young  Archduke  Ferdinand  of 
Este,  who,  at  any  rate,  knew  when  it  was  time  to  run  away,  and  really 
escaped  from  Ulm  with  fifteen  hundred  horsemen.  The  same  want  of 
leadership  was  displayed  in  the  Russian  army  at  Austerlitz.     Kutusow 

*  **  L'Opte  allemand  de  Don  Juan  m'a  paru  bien  bonne,"  he  wrote  to  hU 
brother  Joseph. 
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was  called  the  coinroaoder*m-chief,  but  was  too  good  a  courtier  to  protest 
against  the  interference  of  Alexander.  The  Czar  behaved  in  this  instance 
as  he  did  afterwards  in  1813.  Hu  own  vanity  and  the  flattery  of  his 
&voarites  incited  him  to  play  the  part  of  commander,  while,  on  tne  other 
hand,  the  fear  of  compromising  himself,  which  emanated  from  a  secret 
feeling  of  his  military  incompetence,  caused  him  to  make  half  attempts, 
which  were  more  roinous  than  entire  ones. 

On  opening  the  campaign  in  Germany,  Napoleon  was  superior  to  the 
enemy,  not  only  through  his  genius,  excellent  generals,  and  the  better 
organisation  and  equipment  of  his  troops,  but  ue  had,  too,  a  decided 
superiority  of  numbers,  for  the  great  master  of  strategy  was  not  so  simple 
as  hia  flatterers  have  tried  to  prove  him,  by  constantly  giving  their  hero  a 
minority  and  his  opponent  a  majority.  Napoleon  was  perfectly  aware 
that  Don  Quixotism  and  the  art  of  war  are  two  very  different  things,  and 
that  it  is  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega  of  the  latter  to  give  the  enemy  a 
decided  defeat,  which,  as  a  rule,  can  only  be  effected  by  superior  forces. 
In  the  autumn  of  1805  he  was  so  certain  of  his  affitir  that,  while  enter- 
ing his  carriage  at  Ludwigsburg,  he  said  to  the  father  of  Prince  Eugene, 
*'  I  shall  march  to  Vienna  as  if  going  by  regular  stages."  The  successes 
of  the  first  fortnight  of  the  campaign  were  great  and  very  cheaply 
bought,*  but  the  bulletin  of  October  21st  showed  that  the  arrogance  of 
the  Napoleonic  good  fortune  had  begun.  Nor  did  it  go  quite  unpunished, 
for,  on  the  same  October  day  when  Napoleon  boasted  in  his  bulletin, 
'*  La  France  ne  songe  qu'a  la  gloire,"  Nelson  issued  his  celebrated  order 
at  Tra&lgar.  Henceforth  there  was  no  chance  of  France  contendiag 
affain  on  the  sea  with  England,  or  of  any  Napoleonic  attack  on  the  British 
iMands. 

On  October  27th,  the  Emperor  wrote  from  Munich  to  his  brother 
Joseph :  *^  In  a  few  weeks  I  shall  have  one  hundred  thousand  Russians 
and  sixty  thousand  Austrians  before  me,  and  shall  defeat  them."  In  the 
same  letter  he  said :  "  Prussia  is  behaving  in  a  very  equivocal  way."  And 
that  was  sadly  too  true,  for  at  Berlin  and  Potsdam  the  hesitation  and 
equivocation  were  g^radually  bringing  on  ruin.  If  ever  Buridan's  donkey 
between  its  two  bundles  of  hay  represented  a  state,  it  was  Prussia  vacil- 
lating between  France  and  the  coalition  in  1805.  They  desired  the  end, 
namely,  aggrandisement  through  Hanover  offered  as  a  bait ;  but  not  the 
means,  namely,  the  alliance  with  France.  Hence  the  statement  to  Duroc, 
that  Prussia  would  take  charge  of  Hanover,  and  maintain  her  neutrality ; 
but,  before  this  was  definitively  settled,  a  change  occurred. 

Alexander  sent  his  adjutant,  Dolgorukow,  to  Berlin,  to  announce  that 
in  defiance  of  Prussian  neutrality,  the  Russian  troops  would  march 
through  that  territory  to  Germany.  '<  They  wish  then  to  force  me  into 
the  arms  of  France?"  Frederick  William  said  angrily,  and  insisted  on  no 
Russians  treading  Prussian  soil.  At  this  moment  arrived  the  news  that 
Napoleon  had  sent  a  corps  through  the  Prussian  Margraviate  of  Ansbach 
without  permission,  in  order  to  invest  Mack  completely.  "  Now  my 
resolution  is  altered,"  Frederick  William  said  to  Dolgorukow;  '^from 
this  moment  I  am  the  ally  of  the  Emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria."  The 
brutal  insult  appears,  in  fact,  to  have  given  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  anti- 
Gallican  and  warlike  party  in  Berlin.    The  government  mustered  up  the 

*  "  Yofl^  qn*avec  nos  jambes  nous  avons  gagnl  la  premite  bataille^"  the  Em- 
peror said  to  Mathiea  Dumas. 
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courage  to  send  the  French  ambaflsador,  en  October  14th,  a  nbte,  decLurio^ 
rather  harshly  that,  in  ooDsequenoe  of  this  iasalt,  Prassia  oonsidned  her^ 
9eif  freed  from  all  her  engagements  to  France,  but  at  the  same  time  com* 
mitted  the  absurdity  of  aoeeptingf  the  sixty-eix  thousand  doUan  whieh 
Napoleon  sent  as  oompensatioti  for  damage  done  by  his  troops  in  marchings 
through  Ansbach.  In  the  midst  of  die  tarmoil  of  mobjlisation,  Alexan* 
der  and  the  Archduke  Antony  «,mved  in  Berlin,  in  order  penonally  to 
exert  a  decisive  pressure  on  Frederick  William.  The  king  was  dehnied 
with  a  grand  **  plan  of  pacification,''  by  which  Prussia  was  to  act  as  inter- 
mediary between  the  ailies  and  France,  and  in  the  event  of  her  proposi- 
tions— the  independence  of  the  German  Empire,  HoUand,  Switaerlaiid, 
and  Naples,  compensation  for  tiie  Sardinian  dynasty,  and  separation  oi 
Italy  from  France — being  rejected,  she  would  march  against  France  with 
one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  men.  On  the  3rd  of  November  this  was 
agreed  to  at  Potsdam,  and  on  the  following  night  the  Cxur  performed  at 
the  coffin  of  Frederick  the  Great  the  welMmown  operatic  soene,  tpvfetsmtg 
eternal  fiiendship  to  his  brother  of  Prussia,,  which  oaih  the  king,  in  his 
straightforward  way,  regarded  as  gospel.  Wiiii  the  oonvidion  that  be 
had  now  Prussia  in  his  pocket,  the  Czar  returned  to  his  army ;  b«t  Prassian 
policy  is  an  incalculable  thing.  As  deliverer  of  the  Pmssian  uhamatumy 
Count  von  Haugwitz  was  sent  to  Nap(^eon,  canyiog  peace  or  war  in  the 
plaits  of  his  pigtail.  Of  coorse  Prussia  did  not  strike  at  the  right 
moment :  she  certainly  sent  an  army,  under  Prince  von  Hohenlohe,  into 
Saxqny,  but  it  was  only  pretence.  When  an  adjutant  attached  to  tiie 
prince  reported  himself  at  head-quarters,  the  chief  of  the  staff.  Colonel 
Massenbach,  of  mekncholy  memory,  thus  addressed  him :  *^  What  doyoa 
want  here?  to  fight?  There  will  be  no  war.  We  must  fight  against  the 
Russians,  but  not  here.  I  tell  you  there  will  be  no  war,  or  else  the  king 
must  be  nrnd."  ^  If  it  is  madness  to  have  a  feeling  of  honour,  I  hope 
that  the  king  is  mad,  and  all  his  subjects  so  mad  as  to  he^  him." 
*'  Honour !  that  is  a  chimera :  you  cannot  eat  it.  Our  honour  would  be 
to  have  a  common  cause  with  Napoleon  :  but  he  will  manage  without  us. 
I  tell  you  there  wiU  be  no  war."  In  the  mean  while,  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  completed  tiie  second  act  of  his  campaign  by  the  capture  of 
Tienna  on  November  13th.  The  booty  in  materiel  was  eaormoos,  for  the 
wise  gentlemen  who  misgoverned  Austria  had  made  a  point  that  the 
enemy  should  find  the  arsenals  full,  a  piece  of  administrative  genius  which 
the  wise  gentlemen  who  misgoverned' Prussia  faithlnily  copied  in  the  next 
year.  But  the  finest  piece  of  folly  was  that  performed  by  General  IVinoe 
von  Auersperg.  It  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  Napoleon  to  carry 
his  army  across  to  the  other  bank  of  the  Danube,  in  order  to  catch  tfaie 
Russians  and  Austrians  in  Moravia,  before  they  could  effect  a  junction 
with  Archduke  Charles,  who  was  hurrying  up  from  Italy.  The  means  to 
pursue  Kutusow  were  offered  by  a  bridge,  whidi  consequently  the 
Austrians  must  destroy  at  any  price.  Every  arrangement  had  been  made, 
and  the  execution  entrasted  to  Auersperg,  who  in  the  most  amusing  way 
allowed  himself  to  be  swindled  out  of  the  bridge  by  the  French.  Mnrat 
and  Lannes,  both  Gascons,  were  just  the  men  to  do  it.  On  airiving  with 
their  column  at  the  bridge,  which  was  covered  with  oombustibleS)  and 
guarded  by  a  heavy  battery  at  the  other  end,  the  two  Frenchmen  walked 
across  it  alone,  to  deal  with  the  Austrian  general,  but  left  their  troops 
orders  to  follow  them  quietly.     While  Murat  and  Lannes  were  deluding 
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the  prince,  tfie  FTeodi  advanoed  along  the  bridge,  and  threw  the  com- 
bostiUes  into  the  river.  The  Austrian  aoidi^^  who,  though  bom  to  obey, 
are  not  absolutely  without  eyes  and  good  sense,  rery  soon  detected  the 
triek,  and  gprew  restless.  An  old  artillery  sergeant  went  up  to  the  prince, 
and  said  Tiolently,  "  General,  you  are  being  deceived.  I  will  order  the 
fires  to  be  Kt."  At  this  critieal  moment,  Lannes  the  crafby  interposed. 
**  What,  general,  do  you  allow  yourself  to  be  treated  in  that  fuiiion  ? 
What  has  become  of  the  boasted  Austrian  subordinatioii  ?"  The  foolish 
prince  at  onee  ordered  the  serg^eaat  who  had  dared  to  be  cleverer  than  his 
genend  under  arrest;  and  while  this  was  taking  place,  knd  the  two  Gas- 
cons wore  talking  about  an  armistice,  the  French  occupied  the  bridge,  and 
the  farce  was  played  out. 

Of  course  the  allies  acted  exactly  as  they  should  not  have  doaae;  instead 
of  avoiding  a  battle  till  they  were  reinforced  by  Archduke  Charles,  the 
ear- wiggers  of  the  Czar  insisted  upon  fighting.  These  fops  of  adjutants 
and  chamberlains  looked  with  the  utmost  contempt  on  the  Austrians,  on, 
account  of  the  foregone  events  of  the  campaign,  and  thought  it  impossible 
that  Bonaparte  and  Itis  Frenchmen  could  withstand  the  Russians  in  a 
regular  engagement.  Old  Kutusow,  it  is  true,  had  very  different  ideas, 
but  he  observed  a  comily  silence,  lest  he  should  seem  to  wish  to  deprive 
Ins  young  master  of  his  laurels.  The  battle  of  Austerlitz  was  managed 
as  stupidly  as  the  affair  at  Ulm.  After  giving  the  foe  three  days  to  bring 
up  all  his  reserves,  the  Russians  resolved  to  attack  at  dawn  on  Decem- 
ber 2nd.  At  the  Czar's  head«<)uarterB  only  one  thing  was  feared,  that  the 
enemy  would  employ  the  night  before  the  battle  to  escape  !  One  of  the 
emptiest  boasters  in  the  Czar's  smte,  Prince  Dolgorukow,  consequently 
rode  round  the  vedettes,  and  ordered  them  to  watch  closely  by  what  route 
the  French  retreated.  A  few  hours  later  the  allies  were  utteriy  defeated, 
and  the  Russians  so  broken,  that  they  lost  their  whole  artillery ;  while 
the  Austrians  at  least  saved  their  g^ns.  The  poor  young  Czar,  instead 
of  phicking  the  laurels  of  victory  on  the  field  of  Austerlitz,  as  his  fiatteiwrs 
had  predi(Sed,  rode  away  from  it  across  country,  and,  overpowered  by  the 
effect  of  the  day,  stopped  his  horse,  threw  himself  on  the  damp  ground 
tinder  bashes,  covered  his  fiice  with  a  handkerchief,  and  burst  into  bitter 
tears,  so  that  Major  Toll,  when  he  came  up,  had  a  difficulty  in  inducing 
htm  to  continue  his  flight  to  Hodiegitz.  The  Russians,  however,  tried 
to  shake  off  the  humiliation  of  their  defeat,  by  throwing  all  the  blame  on 
the  Austrians,  and  even  talking  about  trea«iery.  Prince  Dolgorukow 
carried  his  impudence  so  fer  as  to  write,  a  few  days  after  the  battle,  to  the 
Czar,  that  "  iAie  Russian  army  had  been  led  into  the  field  not  to  defeat 
the  enemy,  but  rather  to  be  delivered  into  his  hands." 

Napoleon's  guns,  fired  on  the  evening  of  the  battle  of  the  three 
emperors,  proclaimed  the  breaking  up  of  the  third  coaUtioa.  On 
December  4th,  the  Emperor  Francis,  after  reqoesting  an  armistice,  had  a 
lengthened  conference  with  Napoleon  at  the  bivouac  fire  at  Nasediowitz. 
Here  ^  the  desoendant  of  the  Caesars,  with  his  usual  pitiable  aspect,  and 
only  accompanied  by  the  mentally  weak  adjutant,  Lamberti,  appeared  in 
the  presence  of  Bonanarte  and  his  suite  of  rejoicing  generals  and  syco- 
phant chamberlains,  like  a  suppliant,  and,  aftter  receiving  an  arrogant 
lecture  from  the  victor,  departed  as  a  pardoned  man."  He  was  compelled 
to  accept  this  terrible  humiliation,  and  be  happy  that  his  apprehension 
lest  Napoleon  should  demand  his  daughter  Maria  Louisa  for  the  Viceroy 
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Eugene  was  not  fdlfilled.  Bat  the  mortal  hatred  of  the  ^'Corsican 
adventurer,"  which  Francis  derived  from  this  interview,  was  displayed  on 
his  return,  when,  after  a  long  silence  with  the  well-known  expression  of 
the  highest  rage  in  his  eyes  and  at  the  corners  of  the  mouth,  he  said,  ia 
his  Viennese  patois,  to  rrince  John  of  Lichtenstein,  "  Now  that  I  have 
seen  him,  I  can't  bear  him."  The  meeting  of  the  two  emperors  was 
followed  by  the  assent  of  the  Czar  to  an  armistice,  although  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war  was  the  more  possible,  because  by  this  time  Archduke 
Charles  had  arrived  near  Vienna  with  his  army.  But  confidence  in  one- 
self and  in  one  another  had  entirely  disappeared  among  both  Austrians 
and  Russians.  The  latter  marched  home,  while  the  former  assented  to 
the  Treaty  of  Pressburg.  In  addition,  Austria  was  bound  to  pay  forty 
million  francs,  still  outstanding  of  the  one  hundred  millions  of  war  con- 
tribution imposed  on  the  country  by  Napoleon.  Lastly,  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  could  not  prevent  Napoleon  issuing  from  Schonbrunn  a  procla- 
mation on  December  26th,  in  which  he  heaped,  certainly  not  unmerited, 
abuse  on  the  Queen  of  Naples,  an  Austrian  archduchess  ;*  and  finally 
declared  that  the  Neapolitan  dynasty  had  ceased  to  reign.  On  his  return 
journey.  Napoleon  wrote  from  Munich,  where  he  courted  the  Princess 
Augusta  on  behalf  of  his  stepson  Eugene,  to  his  brother  Joseph :  *'  It  is 
my  intention  to  seize  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Marshal  Massena  and 
General  St.  Cyr  are  marching  there.  I  nominate  you  chief  of  this  army. 
Start  for  Italy  at  once."  Joseph  entered  Naples  on  February  15,  1806, 
and  on  the  27th  the  Emperor  wrote :  "  Disarm  the  city  of  Naples,  and 
lay  a  war-tax  of  ten  millions  upon  it."  On  March  8th  :  '<  Nations  are  not 
won  by  cajolery."  On  March  12th  :  ''Impose  on  the  kingdom  a  tax  of 
thirty  millions.  You  are  far  too  mild  and  indulgent."  On  March  23rd:  "  In 
a  conquered  country  kindness  is  humanity."  On  March  30th,  Joseph  was 
nominated  by  an  imperial  decree  King  of  Naples,  and  his  brother  sent  him 
as  €id  lutus  State-Counsellor  Miot,'  to  whom  he  said,  on  taking  leave, 
'' Je  hx3  une  famille  de  rois,  qui  se  rattacheront  k  un  syst^me  f(§d§rati£'* 
In  the  proclamation  by  which,  on  December  27th,  the  victor  of  Aus- 
terlitz  informed  his  army  of  the  conclusion  of  peace,  he  flattered  the 
French  national  vanity  'veiy  cleverly  by  calling  himself  "  le  souverain 
du  premier  peuple  de  Turn  vers."  The  temper  of  the  French  was  so 
thoroughly  crushed  that  such  an  assertion  was  greeted  with  delight,  and 
replied  to  with  the  greatest  subserviency.  Thoroughly  French  coquetry 
was  displayed  on  both  sides  after  the  Emperor's  return  from  the  cam- 
paign. On  January  1,  1806,  the  Senate  had  passed  a  resolution  to  erect 
a  monument  to  Napoleon  *<  the  Great."  Soon  after,  the  president  of  the 
legislative  body,  surpassing  the  Byzantines  in  miserable  flattery,  called 
Napoleon  '^  the  man  before  whom  the  universe  is  silent,  but  in  whom  the 
universe  confides :  the  man  who  is  at  once  the  terror  and  confidence  of 
the  nations ;"  and,  in  return  for  this,  the  object  of  such  homage  tickled 
"  his  people"  with  the  assurance,  "  You  French  have  become  the  predo- 
minant might,  which  the  new  organisation  of  Europe  required.  You  are 
the  guiders  of  the  world.  You  lay  down  the  law  for  all  nations.  Like 
the  brilliant  planets  which  illumine  the  world,  you  have  taken  the  chief 

Slace  in  the  centre  of  political  movements,  in  order  to  give  them  a  healthy 
irection." 

*  Cette  femme  criminelle  qui,  avec  tant  d'lmpodear,  a  viol^  tout  ce  qui  est 
8acr6  parmi  les  hommes. 
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Tlio  treaty  of  Preasburg  deprived  Austria  of  her  influence  in  Italy,  and 
drove  her  hack  on  Germany.  Still  she  retained  her  old  obstinacy,  and 
sufficiently  recovered  the  storm  of  1805  to  be  able  to  withstand  the  far 
more  furious  one  of  1809  with  some  degree  of  honour.  As  regards 
Pmssia,  a  short  reprieve  was  granted  her  in  1805,  which  she  was  obliged 
to  bay  with  no  slight  humiliation.  Two  days  before  the  battle  of  Auster- 
fitz  Coont  Haugwitz  was  received  by  Napoleon  at  Briinn,  but  politely 
sent  on  to  Talleyrand  at  Vienna.  Immediately  he  heard  of  the  result  of 
the  battle,  Haugwitz  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  '<  Thank  Heaven,  we  are 
saved  !"  He  at  once  sent  off  a  courier  to  Napoleon  with  a  congratulation, 
which  the  Emperor  received  with  the  bitteriy  true  words,  *'  Voil^  un  com- 
pliment dont  la  fortune  a  chang6  Padresse."  On  December  7th,  Haug- 
witz obtained  an  audience  of  the  victor,  and  was  treated  as  he  deserved. 
Overwhelmed  with  abuse,  he  was  compelled  to  endure  the  insult  of  the 
explosive  Corsican  hurling  his  hat  in  his  face,  and  he  afterwards  boasted 
of  this  disgrace,  because  '*  it  did  not  make  him  lose  his  calmness.''  In 
tmth,  he  signed,  on  December  15th,  the  notorious  treaty  of  Schonbrunn, 
by  virtue  of  which  Prussia  gave  up  Neufchfttel,  Cleves,  and  Ansbach,  and 
was,  in  exchange,  promised  the  equally  disgraceful  and  insecure  possession 
of  Hanover.  When  this  treaty — Haugwitz  had  signed  it  so  entirely  on 
his  own  responsibility  that  his  representative,  Hardenberg,  assured  the 
English  ambassador  at  Berlin  that  Berlin  was  only  negotiating  to  gain 
dme  for  arming — arrived  at  the  Prussian  court  on  Christmas-day,  the 
war  party  were  iiirious,  and  even  the  king  was  momentarily  aroused. 
However,  after  a  few  miserable  intrigues  and  vacillation,  which  fully 
justified  Napoleon  in  writing  to  his  brother  Joseph  that  "  the  Prussian 
court  was  as  false  as  it  was  stupid,"  the  alliance  between  France  and 
Pnisna  was  ratified  on  March  3,  1806.  On  the  day  when  Frederick 
William  gave  his  assent  there  was  a  furious  hurricane  in  Berlin,  and  the 
head  of  Bellona  fell  from  the  battlements  of  the  arsenal,  and  was  dashed 
to  pieces  on  the  pavement  in  front  of  the  king's  palace.  But  it  required 
no  such  signs  and  marvels  to  prove  that  Prussia,  by  her  miserable  policy 
of  vacillation,  had  sacrificed  the  respect  of  both  friend  and  foe. 

In  opposition  to  the  ministry,  other  classes  in  Prussia  yielded  to  an 
almost  mcredible  blindness  about  the  power  and  value  of  Prussia.  This 
was  most  visible  among  the  officers,  the  great  majority  of  whom  displayed 
an  utter  ignorance  of  political  ideas.  These  young  sabre-rattlers  rejoiced 
in  the  Prussian  garrison  towns,  because  "  the  white  coats  had  been  so  un- 
mercifully dusted"  at  Ulm  and  Austerlitz,  and  boasted  that  "  such  a  thing 
would  not  happen  to  the  blue  coats."  If  Monsieur  Bonaparte  dared  to 
attack  Prussia,  he  and  his  Frenchmen  would  be  made  to  run  again  in  dis- 
grace, as  they  had  done  at  Rossbach.  And  it  was  not  merely  ensigns,  lieu- 
tenants, and  captains  who  talked  about  Rossbach,  but  men  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent stamp.  Even  Blttcher  wrote :  *'  The  French  will  still  find  their 
grave  on  this  side  of  the  Rhine,  and  those  who  cross  it  again  will  take 
pleasant  news  with  them,  as  from  Rossbach ;"  at  the  very  time  when  the 
com  was  being  cut  in  the  fields  where  the  battle  of  Jena  was  to  be 
fought 

While  the  Prussian  patriots  talked  as  if  these  were  the  days  of  Fre- 
derick the  Great,  the  Berlin  Bonapartists  declared  that  Prussia  had  cause 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  results  of  the  complications  of  1805.  These 
gentry  were  specially  pleased  with  the  present  of  Hanover,  whose  short 
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occapatdoD,  apart  from  the  disgrace,  was  forely  paid  for,  because  Eng- 
land, at  onoe  breaking  with  Fmssia,  destroyed  her  maritiine  trade  by  cap- 
turing in  a  few  weeks  no  less  than  four  hundred  ships  sailing  under  the 
black  and  white  flag.  The  leading  English  statesmen  were  hi  from 
acceptbg  the  destmction  of  the  third  coalition  so  easily  as  the  Prussian 
did.  Fitt  died  of  it :  the  bitter  consciousness  of  having  fought  a  gigantic 
strugg^  for  thirteen  yean  unsuccessfuHy  broke  his  proud  heart,  after 
gnawing  care  had  been  long  destro3ring  his  bodily  strength.  When  Lord 
Malmesbaiy  translated  to  him  the  first  report  of  the  capitulation  of  Ulm 
from  a  Dutch  paper,  the  effect  was  a  croshiiig  one.  But  the  asinister  re- 
ooTcred  again  when,  four  days  afber,  the  news  of  TraCslgar  reached  hmu 
At  the  Lord  Mayor's  banquet  at  Guildhall,  Pitt's  health  was  drunk  for 
the  last  time  as  the  ^*  saviour  of  Europe ;"  but  he  declined  the  compli- 
ment with  the  words :  "  Europe  is  not  to  be  saved  by  any  single  man." 
In  Dec^nber,  Pitt,  who  was  weak  and  ill,  heard  the  news  of  Ansterlitz  at 
Bath,  and  it  killed  him.  There  is  reason  for  beheviug  that  from  dus  boor 
the  minister's  eye  had  that  expression  which  has  been  pathetically  called 
the  ^*  Austerlitz  look."  On  returning  to  London,  rery  ill  with  a  fever, 
he  said  to  his  nieoe  Hester,  as  he  pointed  to  a  map  of  Europe  hangiQg>in 
his  bedroom,  "  Roll  up  that  map;  it  will  not  be  wanted  these  ten  years." 
He,  it  is  true,  no  longer  required  the  map,  but  it  was  pretty  frequently 
need  during  t^e  next  ten  years.  He  died  on  January  23,  1806,  and  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  near  the  spot  where  his  great  father  lay, 
and  dose  to  the  one  where  his  great  opponent.  Fox,  would  soon  lie.  Widi 
Pitt,  Fittism  seemed  to  be  buried,  and  public  opinion  was  so  strongly  ex- 
pressed for  peace,  and  a  Whig  ministry  as  representatives  of  that  policy, 
that  three  days  after  Pitt's  death  Lord  Grenville  was  appointed,  and  Fok 
became  foreign  secretary.  For  a  few  days  or  weeks  the  possibility  of  a 
peace  was  believed  in  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel,*  but  it  was  only  for 
a  few  days  or  weeks.  On  one  side  of  the  Channel  the  omnivorous  Napo* 
leonism  would  come  to  no  agpreement,  while  on  the  other  Charles  Fox  died 
in  the  midst  of  his  preparations  for  a  universal  peace.  The  immediate 
consequence  of  the  victory  of  Austerlitz,  however,  was.  the  final  abolition 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  and  the  formation  of  the  Rhenish  Confedera- 
tion, both  of  which  measures,  though  regarded  at  the  time  with  horror 
by  patriots,  were  of  material  benefit  to  Germany,  by  swe^nng  away  those 
relics  of  feudalism  which  oppressed  the  people  of  that  country  more  than 
in  any  other  part  of  Europe.  Not  that  Napoleon  had  any  such  design: 
OB  the  contrary,  he  only  thought  of  the  excellent  food  for  powder  hts  new 
satraps  would  supply  him  with.  On  August  1,  1806,  the  Rlienish  con- 
federates made  a  declaration  at  Ratislmn  diat  they  left  the  German 
Empire  *<  fer  ever."  That  they  had  the  audacity  in  this  document  to  speak 
about  «* their  dignity"  and  tiie  "purity  of  their  motives"  is  perfectly 
natural,  for  fine  words  are  given  to  mortals  to  decorate  the  lowness  of  their 
actions.  Ten  days  Uter,  the  Emperor  Francis  of  Austria  laid  down  the 
crown  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  of  the  German  nation :  he  had  worn 
it  with  dishonour,  and  lost  it  with  dishonour.  We  grant,  thoogli,  that  in 
such  times  it  would  have  required  a  giaut  to  wear  it  with  honour.  At 
last  the  poor  old  imperial  q)ectre  was  released:  the  great  exorciser  in  the 
Tuileties  had  uttered  the  fermuU  which  gave  it  rest. 

*  "  Le  nonveaa  cabinet  Anglais  parftit  avoir  des  priacipes  plus  raisonnables  que 
I'sncieD,"  Napoleon  wrote,  on  Ifarck  S,  1806,  to  his  brother  Jos^h. 
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"  It  is  qtdte  certain  that  an  exploratory  tour  wiselj  dtredied  and  con- 
flnentiousl J  carried  oat  in  Parinsn  manners  will  always  surpass  in  interest 
and  in  surprises  expeditions  to  TimlMiktu,  in  China,  Pero,  or  Egypt,  in 
Polyneda,  among  the  Tartars,  to  the  kingdom  of  Siwn  in  Mongolia,  or 
eren  in  the  moon,  when  the  means  shall  have  been  found  out  how  to  get 
Aere.  Go  there !  pohfish  yoor  impresBions  at  your  return,  and  I  engage 
that  thej  shall  be  less  curious  in  the  eyes  of  the  tne  obserrer  than  the 
inradents  picked  up  idling  along,  cigar  lietween  the  lips,  on  the  soil  of 
Paris,  inexhaustible  in  adventures,  strange  things,  and  mysteries. 

**  If  people  only  knew  how  to  see  ererything,  uid  when  they  had  seen, 
if  they  dared  to  speak  out,  voyages  all  round  the  world  would  be  no^ng 
to  it.  Long  live  this  exploratory  tour,  made  already  ten  thousand  times, 
and  always  ready  to  be  entered  upon  again  amid  Parisian  manners  I 
Paris,  city  of  the  picturesque,  of  gaiety,  <yf  amusement!  The  only  city 
in  the  world  where,  going  out  in  the  condition  of  an  ignoramus,  one  can 
come  back  a  consummate  philosopher  after  an  hour^s  walk  on  the  boule* 
vard !  Paris,  a  spectacle  beloved  by  the  most  distant  stranger  as  much  a« 
by  the  Parisian  himself,  never  did  portrait-paiinter  fall  more  deeply  in  love 
witli  his  model  than  we  are  with  thee  V 

So  says  the  incomparable  chronicler  of  l^e  Tnd^pendanee  Bdgey  who 
delights  in  the  pseudonym  of  Man6.  And  wherefore  ^ould  we  say 
nay  ?  The  idea  of  a  **•  voyage" — such  is  the  word  wkich  we  have  ren- 
dered "  an  exploratory  tour" — **  h>  travers  certatnes  moBurs  Parisiennes** 
^-certainly  puzzles  our  notions  of  geography;  but  what  licences  of  lan- 
guage and  expressions  do  not  modem  chroniclers  pevmit  thearaehrea! 
They  have  necessitated  the  publication  of  a  special  dictionary,  ^^  Les 
Excentricit^  du  Langage  Fran^ais,'*  par  M.  Lor^dan  Larchey. 

We  will  give  an  example.  Marguerite  Brindamour  is  heard  saying  to 
Hermance  m  Superbe,  who  wears  with  dignity  her  dress  k  la  Begum,  in 
Cashmere  and  ChantiBy  lace  (it  cost  eight  thousand  lrancs),^ 

^There  is  a  gentleman  who  will  be  the  death  ef  me  if  he  persists  m 
Tannhaumng  me  as  he  has  done  ever  since  yesterday." 

The  verb  will  not  be  fnxnd  in  any  dictionary.  It  has  been  generally 
cvrrent,  however,  ever  since  M.  Wagner  persisted  in  having  his  play  of 
•*  Tamdiauser^  enacted  before  a  wearied  audience. 

In  the  time  of  M.  Paul  de  Kock  the  public  read  his  books,  and  yet 
were  ashamed  to  speak  of  them  under  their  proper  names.  So  the  fiirase 
became  current  of  "  le  demierde  M.  de  Kock"— a  phrase  which  is  now 
used  in  a  very  different  sense.  '*  In  thai  case  I  shall  be  this  dernier  de 
M.  de  Kock,"  says  the  husband,  who  is  ignored  by  his  better  half. 

"  La  troupe  de  carton,"  the  pasteboard  troup,  is  a  phrase  well  known 
in  the  theatrical  world.  It  is  emblematic  of  medioerHy  in  the  histrionic 
art,  and  is  borrowed  from  the  pasteboard  chicken,  which  is  made  to  re- 
present the  reality  at  suppers  on  the  stage.  **  Etre  cas^foette,"  according 
to  the  before-quoted  IKdaonary  of  Eeeentrieities,  means  to  he  iBefariated, 
but  it  has  also  anodier  meaning,  which  is  to  he  rough,  uncovdi,  ov  rade— - 
to  '<  manquer  de  distinction,"  as  the  Parisians  have  it.    The  first  sense  is 
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argot,  "slang,"  and  slang  must  not  be  confounded  with  fashionable 
eccentricities.  It  is  said  of  Mademoiselle  Agar  that  she  b  '^  casquette." 
Messrs.  Louis  Veuillot,  Granier  de  Cassagnac,  and  P.  J.  Proudhon, 
three  celebrated  writers,  but  of  very  different  character  and  merits,  are 
all  **  casquette" — the  first  always,  the  second  often,  the  third  sometimes. 

How  delightful  it  would  be  if  one  of  {he  London  dailies  should  subsi- 
dise a  Frendi  chronicler  as  a  correspondent !  That  we  should  have  our 
Mane  as  well  as  the  *'  firaves  Beiges."  What  a  relief  would  all  those 
little  "  mots*'  to  which  such  publicity  obtains  in  Paris,  those  trifles  which 
show  how  the  wind  blows,  and  those  exquisite  little  bits  of  scandal  with- 
out which  the  Parisian  cannot  digest,  hie  to  the  monotonous  reiterations 
we  are  feasted  with  by  the  existing  class  of  correspondents  upon  the  Four 
per  Cents,  and  the  status  quo  at  Rome,  which  has  become  the  bugbear 
of  Europe ! 

M.  Manx's  chronicles  have  been  already  collected  in  three  different 
forms,  as  "  Paris  Aventureux,"  "  Paris  Myst^rieux,"  and  "  Paris  Viveur.*' 
The  first  edition  of  the  former  is  exhausted,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  copy 
of  Uie  second,  the  third  has  only  just  seen  the  day.  In  giving  an  ex- 
ample of  the  sources  whence  such  popularity  is  derived,  we  should  leave 
the  responsibility  for  veracity  with  M.  Mane,  if  such  a  virtue  was  expected 
of  a  Parisian  chronicler.  What  is  sought  for  is  grace,  wit,  and  points— 
the  last  especially. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  real  name  of  the  heroine  of  Alexandre  Dumas 
fils,  she  who  afterwards  became  the  Traviata  of  Verdi,  was  Marie 
Duplessy,  and  that  she  was  one  of  the  stars  of  the  Parisian  demi-monde. 
But  every  one  does  not  know  what  M.  Man^  will  tell  us  ^'  la  v6rit^ 
exacte"  upon  the  amours  of  that  Marie  Duplessy,  which  afterwards  gave 
origin  to  five  acts,  and  to  so  many  kerchiefs  bathed  in  tears  I 

I  was  present — "  J'assistais''  is  the  word — at  the  supper  (the  modern 
Parisian  never  dines,  he  only  breakfieists  or  sups),  in  which  M.  Edouaid 
P. — that  is  the  real  name  of  Armand  Duval  (not  being  initiated,  we  are 
as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever) — ^found  himself  for  the  first  time  in  presence 
of  Marie  Duplessy.  It  was  after  an  opera  ball.  She  had  intrigued  us 
a  good  portion  of  the  night  without  letting  out  her  individuality.  We 
asked  her  to  supper,  still  in  ignorance  as  to  whom  we  had  to  do  with. 
She  hesitated  at  first,  but  having  seen  the  list'  of  guests,  and  remarked 
among  them  the  name  of  Edouard,  with  whom  she  was  desirous  of 
making  acquaintance,  she  muttered  her  acquiescence. 

When  we  were  installed  in  one  of  those  little  salons  of  restaurateurs^ 
in  which  so  many  intrigues  have  been  spun  and  unthreaded,  she  took  off 
her  mask,  and  we  found  that  we  were  in  luck.  I  still  hear  her  breaking 
the  ice  with  Edouard  with  the  following  phrase,  which  has  remained 
engraven  in  my  memory  : 

"  Monsieur,  I  often  meet  you  on  horseback  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
and  your  steed  seems  as  if  it  was  happy  in  carrying  such  a  rider  as 
you." 

Such  were  the  auspices  under  which  conversation  was  inaugurated. 
Marie  had  declared  that  she  would  sup  upon  crab,  lobster,  and  prawns 
(the  <^  souper  oblig^"  of  the  demi-monde),  and  drink  nothmg  but  cham- 
pagne :  Edouard  would  not  allow  any  one  but  himself  to  set  the  captive 
sparkle  of  the  provincial  flasks  at  liberty.     Without  metaphor,  he  in- 
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sisted  upon  uncorking  the  bottles  of  roseate  champagne  himself,  and  the 
grace  with  which  he  accomplished  so  simple  an  action  completed  the 
conquest  of  that  heart  which  was  already  so  favourably  disposed  towards 
him.  When  the  Dame  aux  Camellias  was  at  the  heignt  of  success, 
handreds  of  pilgrims  made  offerings  of  flowers  at  the  tomb  of  Marguerite 
Gautier  at  Montmartre.  As  io  Edonard,  he  said  he  would  never  see 
the  play,  and  he  kept  his  word. 

One  Albert  Glatigny,  who  has  come  out  as  the  poetic  author  of  the 
**  Vignes  Folles,"  is  said  to  have  trod  the  stage  in  early  life,  and  that  not 
with  impunity,  for  he  fell  in  love  with  one  of  the  troupe.  Being  at  a 
little  seaport  town,  he  met  his  flame  walking  on  the  wet  sands,  and  in 
his  innocence  presented  his  only  pair  of  shoes  to  protect  her  dear  little 
feet.  Unfortunately,  when  he  applied  for  them  next  day,  another 
amateur  of  young  and  pretty  actresses  bade  him  go  to  an  unmentionable 
place,  and  not  to  compromise  a  young  lady's  reputation  by  supposing 
tiiat  she  would  wear  his  shoes,  (jlatigny  consoled  himself  over  his  mis- 
fortunes by  contemplating  the  immense  poetry  of  the  ocean! 

One  really  does  not  know  whether  to  give  credence  or  not  to  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"  But  of  jokes  as  well  as  of  pleasures,  of  joys  as  well  as  of  mournings, 
of  dramas  as  well  as  of  comedies,  all  fade  into  insignificance  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  rendezvous  given  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Place  de  la 
Roquette,  between  a  man  condemned  to  death  and  a  celebrity  edified  by 
our  vices  and  her  own. 

**  The  miserable  being  who  was  going  to  expiate  on  the  scaffold  a  series 
of  crimes  of  which  he  was  the  terrible  hero,  asked  as  a  last  favour  for  pen, 
ink,  and  paper.  He  then  wrote  to  the  most  popular  of  all  the  laaies, 
whose  photographies,  biographies,  and  memoirs  have  constituted  the 
scandal  of  the  year  just  elapsed.  He  told  her  that  he  was  young,  that  he 
loved  her,  and  that  he  was  going  to  die.  He  had  seen  her  at  a  distance, 
at  the  theatre,  at  balb,  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  He  had  never  spoken  to 
her.    He  asked  her  to  favour  his  last  moments  with  her  presence. 

"  At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  lady  was  there,  at  the  foot  of  the 
scaffold,  in  a  white  mantle,  blue  sUk  dress,  and  white  satin  boots.  Two 
little  actresses,  her  friends,  and  a  medical  man  were  in  attendance  upon 
her.  The  mob,  who  had  recognised  the  popular  deity  of  miry  and  muddy 
pleasures,  gave  way  to  her,  partly  in  admiration,  partly  in  irony.  She 
took  up  her  place,  with  the  lugubrious  indifference  of  her  profession,  in 
the  front  row.     No  one  disputed  the  place  with  her. 

^*  A  look  of  sympathy  was  exchanged  between  these  two  crimes — pros- 
titution and  the  guillotine — of  which  the  guillotine  would  be  the  lesser 
one  for  a  proud  nature.  Together  they  also  looked  up  at  the  &tal  knife, 
he^nd  her,  and  neither  flinched.  Then  the  man's  head  rolled  off, 
while  she  jumped  into  her  carriage,  to  be  borne  away  amid  new  whirl- 
pools. 

"  The  living  fled  to  her  visible  hell,  whilst  the  soul  of  the  guillotined 
passed  away  to  I  know  not  what  mansions  assigned  to  it  by  Divine 
justice." 

Paris  has  been  victimised  by  its  spirit-rappers  as  well  as  London.  The 
**  spiritists,"  as  they  call  them,  or  sometimes  necromans,  thrive  indeed 
across  the  Channel.     Mr.  Home,  or  Hume— for  we  suppose  he  is  just  as 
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modi  a  ^  dieTalier  da  pfeudooTBie"  as  anj  dnooidcr — is  said  to  have 
wedStti  the  sistsr-m-law  of  CooDt  KaeheMT,  so  vealthy  that  it  vas  said 
of  him^  and  of  the  vafanUe  aoqaiskioa  made  to  the  &aulj,  ^  TImj  are 
not  two  men,  but  two  Tomanees  m  the  saaie  familj :  Monte-Ciisto  and 
Bslsamo."  RomaDeea  vith  a  vengeanee !  Mr.  Home,  or  Hwne^  1>&™^ 
retuned  to  a  platinnm  mine,  he  was  succeeded  by  a  Jlr.  Sqoir^or  S^aiei^ 
who  had  the  disadvantage  of  only  enactii^  lus  mysteiies  in  the  dark. 
These,  as  usual,  oonsisted  in  the  highly  intellectiial  performances  of  a 
moyiag  taUe,  said  in  tUs  instance  to  weigh  some  eighty  pomds,  and  yet 
to  be  lifted  by  the  magnetie  energy  of  tl^  spiiitist  over  the  heads  of  the 
**  assistaiits.'*  One  of  these  was  foolish  enoagh  to  run  for  lights,  to  see 
the  pheaomeaon  more  distinctly,  and  the  oonseqaeace  was  that  the  said 
table  (ell  upon  die  heads  of  the  said  '^  aasistaotSy'*  and — serred  than 

Joite  light.  No  chronider  can  get  out  of  that  groove  which  is  half  a 
^ansian's  life— die  theatre.  Man6  could  never,  he  says,  make  out  why 
the  wosd  ^iritist  sopermded  that  of  spiritualist,  till  it  was  explained  to 
him  by  Madfle.  AlphoBsne,  of  the  ThelUie  des  Varietes»  and  lately  astar 
at  the  D^lasMmenls-Conuqnes. 

"  It  is  quite  simple,"  observed  the  nymph.  ^^  M.  Allan  Kaidee  said 
flpiritism  for  spiritnalism,  just  as  we  say  D^aaL-Com.,  for  Delassements- 
Comiqoes.     It  is  only  an  abbreviation." 

The  hnman  mind  is  like  a  see-saw.  It  is  perpetoaliy  osdUatiog  between 
the  real  and  the  ideal,  or  else  it 'rusts  and  is  lost;  somedmes  m  the  rude 
reality  that  blunts  the  finest  motdded  intellects,  at  others  in  the  tnrgid 
fimcies  in  whieh  tibey  drown  themselves.  A  prc^pos  of  the  contrasts  pre- 
sented between  neahty  and  imagination,  we  are  not  a  little  saipiised  to 
see  so  d^cate  a  topic  discussed  as  how  favouraUe  ignorance  is  to  the 
play  of  the  imagnaiion,  and,  what  is  more  cruel  is,  that  Henri  Muger  and 
Alexandre  Dumas  jun.,  are  quoted  as  ezaD^des  of  the  &ct !  Poor  Henry 
Murger,  it  is  said,  could  never  have  penned  the  clever  things  he  has  done 
concerning  Bohemian  life  if  he  had  been  diaUusionised  1^  admisnon  into 
civilised  society.  Of  Alexandre  Dumas  jun.,  we  are  told  still  more  dis- 
tinctly that  he  takes  every  precaution  not  to  extend  the  circle  of  knowledge 
which  may  be  osefttl,  but  is,  at  the  same  time,  too  often  an  enonmbnuace, 
and  in  the  way  of  the  play  of  imagination !  Iliere  is  a  great  deal  of  truth 
in  thisL  Knowledge  is  in  the  way  of  a  false  imagination,  but  not  in  that 
of  a  cultivated  ftmcy.  There  aoe  fisw  poets  who  are,  at  the  same  time, 
learned  or  scientific  men,  but  there  are  many  learned  and  scientific  men 
who  have  all  the  finest  dements  of  poetry  in  their  composition,  only  they 
do  not  employ  these  in  measuring  language  by  the  number  of  feet,  or 
tramping  their  fancies  by  tinglmg  rhymes;  they  find  scope  enough  for 
the  most  daring  flights  of  imagination  in  unravelling  the  great  and  mys- 
terious secrets  of  nature.  i> 

Alexandre  Dumas  jun.,  however,  broke  down  for  a  time  in  the  difficult 
border  country  that  lies  between  the  realms  of  a  tutored  intellect  and  those 
in  which  an  ill-conditioned  £uicy  ddights  to  take  its  flights.  His  very 
success  appears  to  have  disgusted  him  with  life  ^  and  with  the  theatre." 
The  illustrious  Dumas  wrote  from  Naples,  after  leaving  his  son  at  Nice, 
and  described  his  illness  as  ^'  La  haine  des  ses  costemporains  et  le  mepris 
de  ses  eontempocaines."  We  have  no  distinction  between  a  masculine 
and  a  fieminine  contemporary.    Then  a  name  was  invented  for  the  sick- 
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iiesf  of  the  asthor  of  Um  ''Demi-Monde.''  It  was  defimed  to  be  'U 
nervous  snseeptiUlity  carried  to  despair."  It  was  also  called  ''nevro* 
pathie,"  and  young  Dumas  was  said  to  be  a  nerropaibe.  Sooae  said  that 
die  failure  el  ''Le  Fib  Natuel  et  le  Pke  Frodigue"  had  soBDetfamg  to 
do  with  this  remarkable  fit  of  despondency,  ec  vielaocfaoij^  or  hrpochQii- 
driasn,  or  whatever  it  was.  It  is  posnbie.  Certain  it  is  Aat  the  Pere 
Vn^Kgwm  dedsEedy  im  Ids  vstial  aiodest  stjie,  that  haviDg  saved  Italj  he 
would  now  save  his  son^  aad  he  got  him  as  &r  as  Nice,  whence  he  went 
on  a  Tisit  to  the  ohfttelaine  of  Nohant  (Madaaae  G.  D.  Sand),  and  wiiere^ 
when  last  heard  of,  he  was  getting  robiist  again,  both  in  body  and  mind. 

The  sneeess  of  M.  Enile  Aagier^B  ^  Les  Effirantes"  has  caused  the 
woid  to  become  as  current  as  the  name  of  Offenbach,  which  a  £utidioiis 
lady  complained  she  found  even  in  her  prayer-beok,  mistaking  the  abbre- 
viation off.,  ^  o£fertoire,"  for  "  Ofifeobach."  Everything  now-a-days  is 
''elfirontery,  assurance,  or  impndence/'  SpecolatiOB  is  impudenoe  in 
business  matters;  diplomacy  is  impudence  in  courtesy;  jonnxalism  is 
impodenoe  in  literature;  war  is  knpadence  in  the  face  of  the  blood  of 
one's  children  and  the  tears  of  mothen.  ]^w  daily  more  and  mine  is 
die  old  vrorld  geCtbg  to  £eel  dos  latter  fact 

Even  Yerdi  and  Offenbach  are,  tike  Costa,  impudence  in  music.  A 
popular  ballet-dancer  is  impudence  in  roseate  cahres  and  short  petticoats. 
Without  impudence  Siraomn  would  not  have  turned  oonfecdoner.  There 
is  a  ti^  told  of  Alexandre  Dvmas  pdre,  thai  he  casne  over  to  Paris  to  en- 
gage a  munber  oi  bollet-giris  and  **  pasteboard''  aetTesBe%  as  attendants  in 
a  confectionary  and  refrc^roent-rooms  he  was  going  to  set  up  on  a  large 
scale  at  Naples.  The  dear  creatures  are,  however,  said  to  have  declined  the 
tempting  offer  of  one  of  sot  the  least  ''effitmt^s"  in  the  world.  What 
would  a  chronicle  be  without  impodeDoe  ?— something  as  tasteless  as 
jujube  or  aaarsh-roallow,  an  effueioa  at  onee  peetorai  and  laxative. 

The  nil-admirari  of  the  fop,  pthlegm  vnth  a  Dutchman,  unimpression- 
ability  with  the  blaze,  impMsibility  wfdi  emperors,  and  the  pride  of 
ignorance  with  an  Eastern,  was  displayed  daring  the  past  season,  to  the 
aaofusenentof  the  Parisians,  in  the  penoD  of  a  Prince  of  Guzial — a  trans- 
Cancanan  province — ^and  who  dragged  his  Circassian  costume  and  a  bad 
leg  through  the  sak>as.  When  taken  to  die  Chambers,  instead  of  being 
excited  by  the  fiery  vehemence  of  Parisian  oratory,  he  amply  asked  where 
die  pontiff  sat  He  conld  not  understand  a  political  meeting  that  was  not 
controlled  by  a  spiritual  head.  In  this  respect  the  Prince  of  Gmial  was 
not  a  bad  lepresentadrve  ef  a  son  ef  Prometheus  among  the  weLl-castigated 
and  recreant  children  of  the  Pope^  A  propos  of  9t.  Peter,  a  humble  but 
worthy  minister  of  the  Church  is  said  to  have  observed:  ^  What  is  it 
Aat  they  are  inoMsaody  asking  for  in  the  nane  of  St.  Peter,  he  who 
never  possessed  aught  hot  a  stick  ?" 

The  violence  of  M.  Dnpankrap,  Bishop  of  Orleans,  is  accounted  for  by 
eonstitudonal  peculiarities.  It  is  said  to  be  fire,  not  blood,  that  flows 
through  his  vms.  He  is,  indeed,  described  as  bong  so  excitable  that 
his  physicians  reoonisaeDded  him  to  walk  so  many  hom«  a  day  over 
pkraghed  fields.  As  to  Monseigneur  de  Pdtiers,  his  want  of  politeness 
and  manners  is  accounted  for  in  another  way.  He  is  said  to  be  the  son 
of  a  cobbler.  We  wonder  from  what  source  the  robed  lord  of  Anas 
derives  has  bigoted  inspiratkms  ?     The  Church  has  drawn  the  sword,  an^ 
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we  are  told  that  a  Bchism  will  be  soon  accomplished,  if  it  is  resoWed  to 
devote  its  power  to  the  support  of  those  material  things  which  all  good 
Christians  should  hold  in  disgost  and  abhorrence.  *'  A  natbn  of  sceptics 
who  pretend  to  resuscitate  religious  passions,"  says  our  chronicler,  '^  is  an 
antithesis  that  shakes  our  nerves  grievously.'' 

Every  one  is  sermonising  now-a-days  against  the  abuses  and  scandals 
of  the  epoch.  One,  with  his  mouthiPul  of  nocturnal  truffles,  declaims 
against  an  epoch  of  decline;  another,  admiring  himself  on  the  satiny 
shoulders  of  a  waltzing  partner,  sighs  over  the  abominable  progress  of 
the  age.  It  is  worse  when  ladies  of  doubtful  reputation  join  in  chorus 
against  "fever  of  riches,"  "literature  and  its  excesses,"  "politics  and 
scepticism,"  "courtesans  and  their  seductions."  Even  "la  Bourse," 
once  so  extolled,  is  now  gone  by.  M.  Ponsard*8  dramatic  poem  has 
become  the  prose  of  the  day.  Nothing  is  now  to  be  heard  but  curses, 
deep  and  loud,  against  the  insatiable  cavern  that  swallowed  up  so  many 
small  and  large  fortunes. 

A  distinguished  guitarist  made  his  appearance  during  the  past  season 
in  Paris.  The  history  of  his  success  is  curious.  M.  Huerta,  for  that  is 
his  name,  was  travelling  in  the  United  States  with  a  brother  troubadour, 
for  he  was  at  that  time  merely  a  vocalist,  when  one  fine  morning  his 
associate  disappeared,  carrying  with  him  "la  caisse."  Imagine  two 
itinerant  troubadours  having  a  safe  like  a  banker  of  the  Rue  Lafitte! 
Huerta,  left  by  himself,  robbed,  ruined,  and  desolate,  felt  his  voice  stick 
in  his  throat,  but  he  not  the  less  determined  to  combat  misfortune  by  his 
energy.  He  began  by  shaving  ofiF  one  side  of  his  head  and  half  his 
beard.  He  then  resolved  not  to  go  out  of  doors  till  he  could  play  upon 
the  guitar,  so  that,  like  Orpheus  of  old,  he  could  move  stones  and  make 
trees  group  around  him.     He  kept  his  word. 

A  little  comedy  was  enacted  in  connexion  with  another  comedy.  The 
written  comedy  was  by  L^on  Gozlan^  and  was  entitled  "  La  Fiuie  et  le 
Beau  Terns."  A  lady  of  the  court — Madame  de  Saulcy  is  named — saw 
the  trifle  performed  at  Monsieur  and  Madame  Jules  Sandeau's,  and  made 
so  favourable  a  report  that  M.  Godan  was  sent  for  at  once.  He  was  out. 
Perhaps  the  manuscript  could  be  found  among  his  papers?  A  domi- 
ciliary visit  was  instituted,  to  the  terror  of  the  conderge,  and  not  without 
some  slight  demonstrations  of  opposition.  "  Service  de  I'Empereur !" 
soon  put  the  latter  to  flight ;  but  it  was  not  till  an  explanation  took  pUoe 
that  the  alarm  of  a  whole  quarter  was  allayed. 

There  was  among  a  lot  of  autographs  sold  at  the  Maison  Sylvestre, 
Rue  des  Bons  Enfants  28,  one  from  the  unfortunate  JuUien,  who  wrote 
from  this  country  to  a  friend  in  Paris  as  follows : 

"  1st.  If  you  can  speak  of  Alboni  in  enoTTnous  exaggerated  language, 
it  will  facilitate  the  thing !  Take  a  model,  that  is  to  say,  a  copy.  An 
article  of  Th6ophile  Gautier's,  or  of  Jules  Janin's,  or  of  Berlioz's,  or 
even  of  all  three,  which  would  be  less  easily  detected,  can  be  imitated,  or 
arranged,  or  disarranged.  2ndly.  Be  sober  in  adjectives  and  rich  in 
facts;  that  is  the  English  style.  3rdly.  Do  not  seek  to  be  funny,  but  do 
not  fear  to  be  so ;  write  just  as  it  comes,  and  especially  g^ve  it  full 
length;  that  is  the  English  style ;  the  horse  that  runs  longest  is  the  best, 
they  say." 

A  young  gentleman  having  received  an  order  of  higher  degree  than 
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&Bi  worn  by  Iiis  father,  who  had  spent  a  Iod^  life  in  active  servioey  the 
latter  remarked  to  his  son,  **  I  hare  shed  my  mood  for  my  ooontry,  and 
the  most  that  yon  have  done  has  been  to  pour  out  sanoe  for  yoor  prince." 
Gxandmamma  interfersd,  and  forbade  the  son  wearing  his  hard- won  dis- 
tinction in  the  presence  of  his  indignant  parent. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Exposition,  Stendhal  pretended  to  write  for  only 
a  small  number  of  the  initiated.  This  is  the  best  possible  plan  for  ob- 
taining a  large  concourse  of  readers.  In  a  country  of  equality  like 
France  every  one  wishes  to  belong  to  the  privileged  class. 

How  di£5icult  it  is  to  be  courageous  under  certain  circumstances  ?  Of 
ten  men  who  are  ready  to  confront  the  pistol  or  the  sword,  not  mne 
would  hold  head  against  a  man  in  power,  escort  a  broken  fortune,  recog- 
nise in  the  presence  of  those  who  are  in  a  chariot  the  unfortunates  whom 
they  crush  beneath  their  wheels,  oppose  the  blind  current  of  opinion, 
acknowledge  that  they  live  in  the  Quartier  Latin  or  the  Faubourg  St. 
Maroeau,  refuse  a  cigar  at  a  club,  sign  an  article  with  the  paternal  name 
of  Perroquet,  wear  last  year's  coat,  or  not  hide  their  prayer-book  if  they 
happen  to  be  believers  and  they  meet  a  sceptic.  Eugene  Sue  was  not 
one  of  the  nine.  Contemplating  one  day  an  engraving  which  repre- 
sented a  dandy  with  a  chiffonuier's  basket  on  his  back  and  a  hook  in  his 
hand,  while  beneath  was  inscribed  4'  Eugene  Sue  in  Search  of  Materials 
for  his  Mysteries  of  Paris,"  he  eidaimed :  *^  Yes,  we  are  all  more  or  less 
duffonniers.  Out  of  what  is  in  itself  miry  and  muddy  it  is  the  province  of 
creative  genius  to  eliminate  works  of  art!" 

A  chronider  requires  as  much  courage  as  a  fire-eater.  If  he  praises, 
he  is  not  zealous  enough  with  the  party  praised,  while  he  excites  envy 
widi  another.  If  he  criticises,  ^<gare  Teau!''  He  is  not  even  safe  at 
his  own  fireside.  ^  How  agreeable !"  says  his  wife,  reading  an  article 
in  which  justice  is  done  to  the  voice  of  one  and  the  legs  of  anotiier,  ''  to 
have  a  husband  who  is  exposed  to  tiie  gratitude  and  thanks  of  such 
creatures !     I  wish  to  Heaven  I  had  married  a  solicitor  like  my  sister." 

A  dancing-master — ^the  celebrated  Markowski,  carried  away  by  the 
gjgint  of  the  age,  which  is  to  reform  manners  and  abuses — undertook  to 
purge  the  ballet  of  all  haiardous  positions  and  equivocal  steps.  As  a 
reward,  he  was  pelted  with  heavy  pence.  There  is  an  excess  even  in 
virtue.  A  worthy  priest  was  once  heard  to  complain  that  certain  old 
women,  whose  honorarium  was  only  thirty-six  sous,  kept  him  whole  hours 
confessing  nns  of  the  imagination.  Mademoiselle  Juliette  Beau  was  not 
permitted  to  appear  on  the  boards  of  the  Op^ra  on  grounds  of  antece- 
dents when  volunteering  for  a  charitable  purpose.  There  are  people 
who,  like  the  renowned  Caussidi^re,  think  that  they  can  create  order  by 
disorder. 

The  late  Count  de  la  Btioyere,  who  left  behind  him  the  most 
complete  collection  of  memoirs  and  documents  connected  with  the 
French  Revolution  extant,  was,  without  knowing  it,  one  of  the  chief  ad- 
visers of  Rachel.  She  had  made  out  his  finely  marked  face  and  intelli- 
gent eye  beaming  beneath  a  head  of  white  hair,  and  she  judged  better 
of  her  success  or  fiiilure  by  the  expression  of  that  old  man*s  fa^  than  by 
tile  verdict  of  the  whole  audience.  M.  de  la  B4doy^re  did  not  belong 
to  tiiat  painted,  made-up  race  of  old  men,  of  whom  one  gamin  observed 
to  another: 

VOL.  MV.  2  k  \' 
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**  Come  along',  don't  jou  see  it  is  aa  aetreas  I" 

M.  de  la  BSdoy^  ?ra8  neither  an  aetor  nor  w  astreae:  still  lesi  an 
old'  coquette  travestied.  He  was  simp&f*  an  enthnsiasl  in  hwemat  of 
Riwhel,  just  as  Mane  is,  or  was,  in  £ivoar  of  Annaiida  Morri.  When 
M.  ManI  chronicles  that  tbe  banns  wen  twice  puMished  .anticipatoty  of 
Armaode  Morel's  marriage  wtUi  a  coatompofary,  and  then  repadiated, 
the  sly  satisfiietion  that  pervades* the  recital  is  manifest— >ne>t  sa  the  pre- 
cise hearing  of  what  was  said  when  Madame  Lionel  was-  about  to  re- 
appear on  the  hoards  of  the  Palais  Royal : 

*'  He  or  she  is  twenty  yean  of  age,-  thisliemiaphroditey  this  being  as 
ambiguous  as  the  Charalier  d'Eon — whose  history  M.  Loan  Jooi^n 
has  related  with  no  end.  of  details-— this  Admiral  Bmyio^  wha>onoe  ex* 
changed  a  giri's  dress  for  that  of  a  chorister;  idie  garh'of  a  chorister  for 
ihat  of  a  midshipaum,  who  passed  captain  and:  then  admiral,  and  who 
finally  retoraed  from  many  oniises  and  reassamed' a  woautn'e  dress  to 


eay  '  les  amoureoses'  at  the  theatre  of  the  Balaia  RoyaL"  Now  we 
ive  no  doe  to  all  this,  save  that  an  Admhndi  Bmilm  has  besa  often 
chronicled  as  the  companion  of  Alexandre  Damas  in  fau<cniises  by  land 
and  sea,  when  deposing  moaarohsfrom  their  Italian  kingdeass.  Can  there 
he  any  connexion  between  the  two?* 

An<»ther  litde  aetress  was  introdnoed  €tat  other  day  by  a  joomalist  to 
tbe  director  of  oneof  the  largest  theatres  in  Paris. 

''  Where  does  she  come  from  ?" 

*'  From  the  Vari^tes." 

'<  But  why  does  sheleave it?" 

^*  Because,  when  she  playsy  the  house  is  net  large  enough  to  contain 
her  friends !" 

When  M;  Merante,  of  the  Op^ra,  wedded  Mademoiselle  I^naiBiehard, 
also  of  the  Op^ra,  tbe  laiter,  who  is  a  boea  companien,  resolred 
that  her  '^demmsrile  dlionnear"  should  be  one  of  the  ujrmphs  of  the 
balkt:  Upon  inquiry,  ooty  Mademoiselle  £mma«  Lirry,  the  pnpil  of 
Mademoiselle  TagiioBi,.was  found  to  present  all  die  requirites  foranck  a 
duty.  The  dinner,  we  are  told,  was  given  at  Ravers,  whose  fomaoea 
Uaae  at  the  entrance  of  the  Avenue  de  I'lmpkaitrioe. 

M:  Arnault,  director  of-  the  Hippodrome,  aanoimeed  in  his  hills  tiiat 
the  Siamese  ambassadert  had  adopted  the  Hippodrome  as  their  favoarite 

*  Madame  Lionel'f  (lien,  lionae,  liooel,  is,  we  suppose^  an  eooeatiie  mode  of 
dsoUnatioa)  aateoedents  ase  given  dsewhere  without  any  reference  to  her  Medi* 
terranean  campaigas.  Aocordiog  to  this  last  version,  she  began  as  an  assistant 
in  Nadaud's  public  balls,  under  the  name  of  Hogader;  she  was  then  a  kind  of 
page  at  the  Hippodrome,  and  afterwards,  under  the  name  of -Celeste,  aa  aetress  at 
the  Folies  Dramatiques.  Here  she  was  magnetised  by  the  famous  somnambniist 
Alexis.  Rid  of  that  disastrous  influence,  .she  got  on  better  at  the  Vari^td^  and 
was  taken  from  thence  by  the  Count  de  Chabrillan,  who  made  a  good  wife  of  her, 
md  she  even  earned  distinction  in  the  literary  worid.  A  widow  now,  she  sedoi 
to  return  to  the  stage  under  the  pseudonym  of  Madame  lioaeL  Chroaicleis  ^X9 
called,  to  distmgnisk  them,  firom  jouriMUsts^  ^'Knii^U  of  the  Fsendoi^ymV-^ 
Mtrssses  are  **  Ladies  of  tbe.  Pseudonym."  It  is  lu  cuxioos  sign  of  the  marked 
progress  of  reformatioB  of  manners  that  we  have  before  alluded  to  as  goiitt  on 
m  Imperial  France,  that  actresses  are  excluded  firom  the  Casino  at  Dieppe.  How 
do  they  find  them  out  f  Do  little  Alphonsine,  or  haughty  Midemeiselle  FeUcie,  patt 
down  in  their  passports  ftom  Bobino  (Luxembourg  Theatre)  or  theFumaambates? 
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place  of  resort.  Why  not  haye  announced  at  the  same  time  that  the 
horses  had  been  elected  ordinary  comedians  to  the  Siamese  embassy  ? 

A  weakness  for  absinthe  is  not  peculiar  to  France;  it  is  much  in  TO^ue 
in  Algeria.  Chroniclers  are)  curiously  enough,  often  appealed  to  by  ladies 
to  cure  their  husbands  with  a  gooi  telling  article  upon  the  evils  and 
misery  entailed  by  sa(&  an  indulgence.  A  well-known  actress  (we  can- 
not get  out  of  the  groove)  used  to  cut  all  the  extracts  from  newspapers 
and  other  publications  thai'  had  reference  to  the  bad  practice  and  paste 
them  up  in  her  husband's  study.  It  is  said  that  M.  VUlemain  called  one 
day  on  Alfred  de  Musset  when  struck  down  by  his  fatal  illness,  but  who 
on  that  occasion  had  gone  out  for  a  little  air. 

''  Monsieur  is  gone  out/'  ssdd  the  servant,  bowing. 

**  Tell  him  from  me,"  retorted  the  secretary  of  the  Academy,  '^  qu'il 
s'absinthe  trop." 

So  that  even  M.  Villemaio  b  not*  abe^e  coining  a  verb  when  it  suits 
his  purpose. 

A  verse  in  the  *^  Traviata"  was  suspended  by  the  censorship  at  Rome  : 

Merce  di  queste  lagrime 
Dal  Cielo  on  giorno  avrete, . 
Pramiato  11  saorifizio 
Sara  del  vostro  cor. 

"  One  day  Heaven  will  reward  you  for  those  tears,  and  the  sacrifice  of 
your  heart  shall  be  duly  reckoned."  It  did  not  suit  the  staim  quo  at 
Borne,  that  Heaven  should  be  represented  as  so  merciful,  and  the  verse 
waa  condemned  accordingly.  M.  Giacomo  Amaud'  was,  however,  so  ac- 
customed to  it  as  part  of  the  performance  that  he  forgot  the  notification, 
and  was  in  consequence,  when  the  performance  was  over,  presented  with 
hospitality  in  a  government  establishment  infinitely  better  kept  than  his 
own.  Next  evening  he  was  conducted  to  the  theatre  by  a  guard  of  honour, 
and  as  he  sang  the  same  couplet,  he  was  reconducted  by  the  same  guard 
to  the  same  durance  vile.  This  lasted  three  nights,  when  M:  Amaud, 
wefl97>  ^^'  the  monotony  of  the  thing,  got  away  during  the- performance  to 
Civita  Veccbia^  and  from  thence  eva£d  the  hospitalities  of  the  Pope. 

Tb  conclude,  every  place  has  its  speciidity ;  Rouen  its  gel^es  de 
pwmne^  .Verdun  its  ^  aniseed,"  Niort  its  '^  angelica,"  Marseilles  its  bouilla- 
basse,'  Strasbourg  its  pftt^s,  Perigeux  its  truffles,  Bordeaux  its  cepes  k 
Yhwle  and  lampreys  a  la  Bordelaise ;  Paris  has  now  its  chronideis.  We 
only  wish  that  they  would  make  their  chronicles  thiee-fourths  less 
theatrical,  and  they  would  be  syrens  without  the  fishes'  tails.  But  in 
Paris  there  are  only  three  things — politics,  stockjobbing,  and  drama- 
mania.  The  first  is  tabooed,  and  the  second  is  unsuitable,  so  there  only 
remains  the  third  to  chronicle!  In  all  ^*  Paris  Viveur"  we  do  not  find 
half  a  dozen  references  to  actual  life;  and  what  there  are  that  were  worth 
repeating  we  picked  out  as  specimens  of  what  is  accepted  as  literary 
spirituality  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel. 
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CARDINAL  POLE; 

OB,  THE  DAYS  OP  PHILIP  AND  MABT. 
AN  HISTORICAL  ROMANCE.* 

Bt  William  Habbisok  AnrswoBTH. 


CONSTANCE  TYRRELL. 

I. 

OF  THE  DCPOBTANT  DESPATCH  EXCEITED  ?R01C  THE  SMPBBOS  BT  FHILIP. 

About  a  month  must  now  be  allowed  to  elapse.  During  this 
time,  the  whole  of  the  conspirators,  with  the  exception  of  Osbert 
Clinton,  had  suffered  death  on  Tower  Hill.  But  though  Osbert's 
execution  was  thus  delayed,  no  hope  of  pardon  was  held  out  to 
him.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  told  by  Sir  Henry  Bedinorfeld, 
who  visited  him  almost  daily,  that  his  sentence  would  infallibly  be 
carried  out,  and  that  he  ought  to  be  prepared  for  a  sudden 
summons  to  the  scaffold.  *^  I  will  give  you  notice  when  I  am 
sent  for  by  his  Majesty,"  he  said.  "  That  will  be  an  intimation  to 
you  that  the  hour  is  at  hand." 

The  Queen's  accouchement  being  now  daily  expected,  great 
preparations  were  made  for  the  important  event;  religious  pro- 
cessions thronged  the  streets,  prayers  were  offered  for  her  Majesty's 
safe  deliverance,  and  couriers  kept  in  constant  readiness  to  bear  the 

fladsome  tidings  to  foreign  courts.  While  all  were  on  the  tenter- 
ooks  of  expectation,  the  Romanists  were  gratified,  and  the  Pro- 
testants deeply  chagrined,  by  the  sudden  and,  as  it  turned  out,  un- 
founded intelligence  that  her  Majesty  had  given  birth  to  a  son. 
The  news  spread  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  not  only  in  London, 
but  throughout  the  whole  kingdom.  Public  rejoicings  were  made. 
Bonfires  were  lighted  in  the  streets.  Te  Deum  was  sung  in  the 
churches,  and  one  preacher — the  priest  of  St.  Anne's  in  Aldersgate 
— went  so  far  as  to  describe  the  personal  appearance  of  the  new-born 
Prince,  depicting  him  as  a  miracle  of  beauty  and  proportion.  But 
next  day  all  was  changed.  The  Romanists  were  mortified  by  the 
authoritative  contradiction  of  the  report,  whilst  the  Plrotestants 
exulted.  Other  rumours  were  then  widely  circulated,  and  it  was 
said  that  the  Queen  had  died  in  child-bed.  But  this  statement  was 
soon  discovered  to  be  false,  and  it  eventually  became  known  that 
*  AU  righU  merved. 
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the  disease  under  which  her  Majesty  was  labouring^  and  which  had 
deceived  her  physicians^  was  dropsy. 

For  some  days  Mary  continu^  in  a  very  precarious  state, 
and  serious  apprehensions  of  a  fatal  result  were  entertained ; 
but  these  dangerous  symptoms  abated,  and  in  less  than 'a  week 
she  was  pronounced  out  of  danger.  During  her  illness  she  had 
been  sedulously  attended  by  Constance  Tyrrell,  for  whom  she 
had  sent  when  die  supposed  herself  sinking,  and  it  was  to  Oon- 
stance's  unwearying  attentions  that  she  mainly  attributed  her  re- 
oovery. 

Naturally^  the  Queen's  state  of  health  had  been  a  source  of  the 
deepest  anxiety  to  Cardinal  Pole,  and  the  news  of  her  amendment 
was  a  proportionate  relief  to  him.  Having  received  permission  to 
wait  upon  her,  he  immediately  repaired  to  Whitenall,  and  on 
arriving  at  the  palace  he  was  met  by  Doctor  Ford,  the  Queen's 
physician,  who  conducted  him  to  her  Majes^'s  presence. 

Mary  was  in  her  cabinet,  reclining  in  a  hurge  easy-chair,  propped 
up  by  cushions,  wrapped  in  a  loose  gown  of  purple  velvet,  lined 
with  miniver,  and  with  her  feet  supported  by^  a  tabouret  Her 
features  were  swollen,  and  her  complexion  turbid,  and  she  had  an 
air  of  extreme  lassitude  and  debility.  The  only  person  by  whom 
she  was  attended  was  Constance  Tyrrell,  who  ukewise  looked  ex 
tremely  pale  and  ill. 

Having  accompanied  the  Cardinal  to  the  door  of  the  cabinet. 
Doctor  ix>rd  retired. 

^  I  am  glad  to  see  your  Eminence,"  said  Mary,  as  the  Cardinal 
approached  her.  ^^  Sit  down  beside  me,  I  pray  you.  At  one  time 
I  feared  I  should  never  behold  you  again;  but  I  am  better,  and 
I  owe  mypreservation,  under  Heaven,  to  the  ministry  of  this 
damsel.  Without  her  I  believe  I  should  have  died,  and  I  never 
can  forget  the  services  she  has  rendered  me — never  sufficiently 
requite  them." 

'*  Your  Majesty  overrates  my  poor  services,"  said  Constance. 

"She  has  poured  bahn  into  my  wounded  heart,  as  well  as 
helped  me  to  sustain  my  bodily  sufferings,"  pursued  Mary.  "  Oh, 
my  good  Lord  Cardinal,  how  can  I  have  so  deeply  offended 
Heaven  that  I  should  be  thus  severely  afflicted  I — ^that  the  boon  I 
have  so  earnestly  prayed  for  should  be  denied  me.  What  have  I 
done  to  merit  this  chastisement? — how  have  I  sinned?  I  have 
searched  my  breast,  but  can  discover  no  wickedness  therein.  I 
have  swerved  from  no  duty.  It  cannot  be  a  crime  to  love^  the 
King  my  husband — though,  perchance,  I  have  made  him  an  idol. 
But  enjoin  me  any  penance  you  please.     I  will  perform  it." 

"  I  enjoin  you  only  resimation  to  the  decrees  of  Heaven, 
gracious  madam,"  returned  role.  "  Your  afflictions  have  been 
given  you  for  some  wise  but  inscrutable  puipose,  and  must  be 
patiently  borne." 
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'^IhBTe  borne  them  with  patience,*'  zejoined  Mbtj;  '^ysfcit  is 
hard  to  be  deprived  of  blessings  which  sie  "vonchflafed  to  the 
meanest  of  my  subjects.  How  soany  a  poor  cottagei^s  wife  can 
ckspher  offipiing  to  her  breaet ! — whik  I,  aks !  am  childlen." 

^^  lonr  grief  is  shared  by  all  your  subjects,  madam,''  ofaaervjed 
the  Cardinal. 

^^Not  l^  all,"  rqoined  Mary,  with  asperity.  '^  There ioe -many 
who  exult  in  my  distreas,  who  have  prayed  that  I  mighthave  no 
iasaey  but  that  the  soep^  mi^ht  pass  £rom  my  hands  to  thoae  of 
my  sister  Elizabeth.  And  their  prayers  would  seem  to  be  heard, 
while  mine  are  rejected.  Oh,  what  happinesB  would  haire  been 
mine  had  a  son  been  granted  me,  for  I  teel  all  a  mothei^s  tender- 
ness in  my  breast  A  son  would  have  compensated  me  for  all  my 
troubles — for  the  neglect  I  have  experiencea,  and  for  the  desertion 
which  will  ensue — ^bnt  now  I  uiall  go  to  my  grave  brokeur 
hearted." 

'^  Be  comforted,  madam,  be  comforted,"  said  Pole.  ^^  All  will 
yet  be  weU.     The  £ing  will  twi  kave  you." 

^^  He  will  leave  me,  ihat  is  certain,"  rejoined  Mary.  ^^  And 
thai  will  come  the  rseverest  part  of  my  trial.  When  he  is  .gone, 
all  will  be  a  blank  to  me.  I  would  fain  bury  my  wees  in  a 
cloister." 

"  No,  madam,  you  must  rouse  yourself,"  said  Pole.  "  You  .muat 
not  give  way  to  this  excess  of  grief.  It  has  pleased  the  Supreme 
Disposer  of  events  to  deprive  you,  and  the  country  placed  under 
your  governance,  of  a  great  blessing;  but  do  not  repine  on  that  ac- 
count. Bather  rejoice  that  you  have  been  afflict#d.  Devote  all  your 
energies  to  the  welfare  of  your  kingdom,  and  to  the  maintenance 
of  religion.  Peace  will  then  be  restored  to  your  breast— peace, 
which  nothing  can  disturb." 

^^  I  do  not  expect  to  find  peace  on  this  side  the  grave,"  sighed 
Mary;  "  but  I  will  try  to  follow  your  Eminence's  counseL" 

"In  time  your  wounds  will  be  healed,"  rejoined  Pole;  "and 
you  will  then  understand  why  they  have  been  inflicted." 

"I  humbly  resign  myself  to  Heaven's  decrees,"  said  Mary. 
^^  Fiat  voluntas  tuoT 

At  this  juncture,  without  being  announced,  the  King  entered 
the  cabinet,Tollowed  by  Count  D'Egmont.  His  Migesty's  features 
did  not  wear  their  cuatomary  sombre  expression,  but  were  radiant 
with  joy,  and  his  deportment  evinced  considerable  excitement. 

Advancing  quickijr  towards  the  Queen,  and  bowing  reverently 
to  the  Cardinal,  be  said,  "  Count  D'Egmont  has  just  brought  me 
a  most  imnortsAt  letter  from  the  Emperor,  and  I  lose  not  a 
moment  in  layii^  its  contents  before  your  Majesty." 

Then,  turning  to  Pole,  who  was  about  to  withdraw,  he  added, 
"  I  pray  your  Eminence  not  to  retire.  The  matter  is  one  that  will 
interest  you.    Not  to  keep  you  in  suspense,  I  will  state  at  once, 
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and  in.  a  mod,  the  pmrportof  the  detpatoh.  The'Empetor  isaboat 
to  abdicate,  and  resign  his  hereditary  dominions  to  me." 

^^*Wfaat.do:Iihear?"  (eouJaimed  Mairy,  inextremi^  of  surprise. 
'<  The  Bmperor  about  to  abdicate  P' 

^  'Ti».eaauitl;^  as  I  haTe  stated,  madam/'  4med.Philip.  ^  I  have 
it  heooe  underliis  own  hand." 

^  His  imperial  Majesty  has  for  some  months  meditated  this  st^p, 
gmcious  madnn,"  interposed  D'Bffmont,  bowing  to  the  Queen> 
^  bat  it  19  only  recently  .that  his  final.resolution  has  been  taken.  Of 
late  a  pn^ound  mekncholy.has  seiaed  upcm  him,  whioh  he  finds 
it  impossible'to  shake voff.  Tind  of  pomp  and  state,  sated  with 
dory  and  conqmett,  wearied  with  the-  oares  of .govenunent,  raoked 
D^  a  cruel  disease,  which  allows  him  little  lenute  irom  su&riiigy 
his  august  Majesty  is  about  to  put  off  the  purple  robe  and  crown, 
and,  clothing  himself  inthe  lowlyigarb  of  a. monk,  to  pass  the  re* 
mainder  of  his  days  in  eedusum.  I  hare  been  sent  b^  the  J£m- 
peror  to  announce  his  determination  to  his.royal -son,  mto  whose 
nands  he  desigas'to  relinquish  his  vast  dominions." 

^^  You  hear,  madam — you  hear  what  my  father  intends,"  cried 
Philip,  with  irrepressible  delight. 

^'  X  es,  I  hear  it,"  rejoined  Mary,  moumfiilly. 

'^The  solemn  ceremony  of  abaication  will  take  place  at  Brus- 
sels," puisued  D'Egmont,  ^^in  the  presenee  of  all  the  nobles  and 
deputies  of  JFlanders,  who,  at  the  fimperor^s  request,  will  tmnsfer 
their  allegiance  to  his  son.  Subsequently,  the  sovereignty  of  Cas- 
tile and  Aragon  will  be  ceded  to  King  Philip." 

^^  And  w£it  of  the  crown  of  Germany?"  demanded  Philip. 

^^That  will  deck  the  brows  of  your  uncle. Ferdinand,  Kioeof 
the  Romans,"  said  D'%mont.  <^The  Empire  of  Germany  will  be 
resigned  in  his  £eivour." 

^Is  such  my  father's  intent?"  said  Philip. 

"I. believe  so,  sire — nay,  I  am  sure,"  returned  D'Egmont  "  To 
prove  the  motives  by  which  your  august  sire  is  actuated  in  his 
retirement,  it  will  be  enough  to  state,  that  out  of  his  immense 
revenues  he  only,  intends  to  reserve  himself  a  pension  of  a  hundred 
thousand  ducats." 

"  Only  BO  much,"  cried  Mary.  "  Why,  'tis  less  than  a  noble's 
revenue.' 

^^It  is  more  than  the  Emperor  will  need,  madam,  in  the  solitary 
life  he  designs  to  lead,"  observed  D'Egmont. 

^<«I  am  filled  with  amazement,"  observed  Pole.  ^^  That  Charles 
the  Fifth,  the  foremost  monarch  of  Christendom,  the  greatest 
warrior  of  the  age,  who  holds  in  his  hands  the  destinies  of  Europe, 
should  retire  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  is  indeed  a  wondrous 
eiroumstance,  to  which  there  is  no  parallel,  save  in  the  instance  of 
Diocletian.  May  the  Christian  monarch  be  ae  haj^py  in  his  retire* 
ucnt  as  was  the  heathen  Emperor  in  his  garden  at  balona.    Heavy, 
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indeed,  must  be  the  weight  of  a  crown,  since  its  wearer  desires  to 
put  it  off  thus." 

**Ia  his  letter  to  me,  the  Emperor  explains  the  motives  of  his 
intent  to  abdicate,"  said  Philip.  ^  Referring  to  the  troubled  and 
agitated  life  he  has  led,  to  his  great  fatigues  and  exposure^  his 
frequent  travels  in  Europe  and  Africa,  uie  constant  warfare  in 
which  he  has  been  engaged,  and  his  incessant  labours  for  the  public 
wel&re  and  for  religion,  he  observes,  *  As  long  as  my  stren^  would 
allow  me,  I  have  fulfillei  my  duties,  but  now  my  infirmities 
counsel — nay,  command — repose.  Ambition  and  the  desire  to  role 
no  longer  swav  my  breast.  Ijbe  remainder  of  my  days  will  be  con- 
secrated to  holy  thought  and  preparation  for  eternity.  To  you,  my 
son,  and  to  your  care,  I  shall  resign  my  vast  possessions,  conjuring 
you  never  to  relax  in  yoi^r  efforts  for  the  welfare  of  the  people 
committed  to  your  charge.  The  time  may  come,  when,  exhausted^ 
loaded  with  infirmities,  and  praying  for  release,  you  may  desire  to 
imitate  your  father's  example.'  " 

<<  May  that  day  be  lonj^  distant ! "  cried  I^Egmont.  ^  A  brilliant 
career  is  before  your  Maiesty." 

^  Yet  let  the  Emperors  words  never  be  forgotten,  sire,'*  remarked 
Pole,  solemnly.  "Lay  them  to  heart,  ana  be  guided  by  them; 
and  so,  when  you  arrive  at  that  period  which  your  august  sire  has 
reached,  when  earthly  glories  shall  fade  away  and  become  as 
nothing  in  your  right,  vou  wilP  derive  comfort  from  the  happi- 
ness and  prosperity  you  have  conferred  upon  your  people.  Rarely 
has  a  crown  been  similarly  bestowed.  Never  could  crown  be 
more  richly  graced.  Wear  it,  sire,  ss  it  has  hitherto  been  worn- 
wear  it  as  your  great  father  has  worn  it,  and  when  you  put  it 
off,  you  will  do  so,  like  him,  without  a  sigh." 

"  Once  mine,  I  shall  be  in  no  haste  to  part  with  it,"  observed 
Philip.  "But  have  I  no  congratulations  firom  your  Majesty?" 
he  aaded  to  the  Queen.  "  Do  you  not  rejoice  with  me  on  my 
good  luck?" 

"Your  good  luck  is  my  misfortune,"  rejoined  Mai^.  "This 
unlooked-for  act  of  the  Emperor  must  cause  our  separation." 

"  Only  for  a  season."  returned  Philip.  "  I  must  needs  obey  my 
father^s  summons  to  Brussels;  but  I  shall  speedily  return." 

"  Impossible ! "  cried  Mary.  "  As  King  of  Spain  you  will  have 
much  to  do,  and  cannot  quit  your  doroimons,  even  if  you  should 
be  so  minded.  No  I  I  am  not  to  be  deceived.  I  cannot  go  to 
Spain,  or  to  Flanders,  andymi  will  not  come  to  England.  Hence- 
forward we  must  dwell  apart." 

"Nay,  nay,  you  are  wrong,  madam — by  my  faith,  you  are!" 
cried  rhilip.  "  I  shall  return  before  three  months  have  elapsed. 
Meantime,  1  confide  you  to  the  care  of  his  Eminence,  who,  I  trust, 
will  be  rarely  absent  from  you.  It  is  my  wish,"  he  added,  "that 
the  Lord  Csjrdinal  be  appointed  chief  of  the  Privy  Council,  and 
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that  nothing  concerning  the  govemment  of  the  leahn  be  con- 
clnded  without  his  sanction.'* 

<^  All  shall  be  done  as  you  desire,"  rejoined  Mary. 

^  JSbJj  ore,  I  must  dedine  a  post  for  which  I  am  unfitted/'  said 
Pole,  ^^  and  which,  as  it  would  necessarily  engage  me  in  concerns 
of  the  world,  is  little  suited  to  the  spiritual  character  with  which  I 
am  invested." 

«But  I  wiU  take  no  refusal,"  said  PhiUp.  «Tou  must,  at 
least,  accept  the  post  till  her  Majesty  is  perfectly  restored  to 
health." 

^'I  shall  have  only  your  Eminence  to  look  to  when  the  King  is 
gone^"  said  Mary.  ^^  If  need  be,  I  must  lay  my  positive  commands 
upon  you  " 

^^  In  that  case  I  have  no  alternative  but  submission,"  rejoined 
the  Cardinal.  ^  The  sole  condition  I  would  annex  to  my  consent 
is,  that  I  may  be  allowed  to  exercise  my  religious  functions  as 
heretofore." 

^^  Far  be  it  from  me  to  interfere  with  them,"  said  Mary.  ^^  Apart- 
ments shall  be  assigned  you  in  the  palape,  so  that  I  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  deeing  you  more  frequently,  and  profiting  by  your 
counsels." 

II. 

HOW  SIR  HEHBT  BEDINGfEIiD  CAME  rOB  OSBEBT*S  DEiLTH-WABBAlf T  ;  AKD  WHAT 

HB  OBTAIKBD. 

At  this  moment  an  usher  entered,  and  informed,  the  King  that 
Sir  Henry  Bedingfeld  was  without,  having  come  to  Whitehall  in 
obedience  to  his  Majestjr's  commands. 

<^  Admit  him  straight,"  replied  Philip.  And  as  the  usher  with- 
drew Philip  approached  the  Queen,  and  spoke  a  few  words  to  her 
in  a  low  tone.  What  he  said  was  inaudible  to  the  others,  but 
its  import  could  be  gathered  from  Mary's  troubled  looks.  She 
attempted  some  remonstrance,  but  the  King  appeared  inflexible. 

While  this  was  passing,  Constance  stole  softly  towards  the  Car- 
dinal, and  said  to  him  in  a  whisper,  ^^  Sir  Henry  Bedingfeld  is 
come  for  Osbert's  death-warrant.  I  am  sure  of  it,  from  the 
look  given  me  by  her  Majesty.  Oh !  my  Lord  Cardinal,  inter- 
cede for  him  with  the  King — intercede  for  him,  I  implore  of  you." 

"I  will  do  what  I  can,"  replied  Pole,  in  the  same  tone. 

Meantime,  Philip  continued  urgent  with  the  Queen,  his  manner 
becoming  stem  and  peremptory. 

^'Must  it  be  done  at  once?"  inquired  Mary. 

"Ay,  at  once,"  rejoined  the  King.  "I  will  have  his  head  before 
my  departure  to-morrow.  Then  I  shall  be  sure  that  my  injunc- 
tions are  obeyed.  Here  is  the  warrant,"  he  added,  placmg  a 
scroll  of  parehment  before  her.    "  Sign  it."  , 
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Maiy,  however,  manifested  gzcat  TeiuotaaQee,  «iid  was  still  ^ap- 
pealing  to  the  King,  who  continued  inflexible,  when  -fiir  Bcnsy 
Bedingfeld  appeared,  and  making  a  profoimd  dKiaonee  to 'the 
royal  pair/ said,  ^^  I  await  jour  Majes^s  jcommands.'' 

^^I  shall  be  r^ady  for  you  in  an  instant,  good  Sir  Heniy,"  re- 
joined the  £ing.  ^^  Sign  it,  madam — sign  it,"  he  Jidded  quickly 
to  the  Queen.   "  Why  do  you  hesitate?  " 

^^  Becaise ^"    And  me  glaneed  towards*  Constance,  who  had 

now  turned  aside,  weeping.    ^^  I  owe:niy  life  Jto  her,''  odie  added. 
"  Ought  I  to  reauite  her  thus?  " 

*^  rhave  said. I  will  not  depart  ^without  aesuranee>  of  this  traitor's 
death,"  rejoined  Philip;  ^^ond  iyour  rdaotance  shows  how  my 
orders  would  be  obeyed  in  my  absence.  Sir  Henry  Beding&ld 
waits  for  the  warrant." 

Thus m^ed,  Mai^  took  up  the  pen,  when  Pbleinterposed. 

^^  A  moment, -madam,"  he  criea.  ^^Ere  jour-si^  that  death- 
warrant,  I  crave  permission  to  say  a  few  words  to  his  Majes^." 

^^I  am  entirely  at  your  Eminence's  disposal,"  rejoined  JHiilip, 
advancing  towams  him. 

^^Sire,"  -said  Pole,  ^' you  will,  I  am  assured,  acknowledge  that 
Heaven's  bounties  have  been  bestowed  upon  you  with  a  famah 
hand." 

Philip  assented,  and  Pole  went  on.  ^^Tou  have  been  sum- 
moned to  the  greatest  throne  iu  Europe,  and  while  your  heart  is 
naturally  elated  by  what  you  have  gained,  it  should  be  opened 
to  the  landliest  and  most  generous  emotions.  Let  your  first  act  be 
one  that  shall  show  you  are  influenced  by  such  fiseungs." 

^^  What  would  you  have  .me  do?"  replied  f  hihp,  somewhat 
coldly.  ^^  I  am  about  to  testify  my  gratitude  to  Heaven  by  public 
piayer  and  thanksgiving  in  Westminster  Abbey,  by  krgesBes  to 
my  attendants,  by  liheml  donations  of  alms  to  the  poor,  and  in 
various  other  ways,  as  my  confesBor  shall  direct,  and  as  I  trustwill 
meet  with  your  JBminence's  approval." 

^^  All  this  is  well,"  replied  the  Cardinal;  ^^and  yet  your  heart 
may  not  be  touched  as  I  would  have  it.  Perform  a  noble  deed. 
Osbext  Clinton  has  deeply  o&nded  you.  Hk  life  is  in  your  hands. 
Pardon  him." 

^^  I  cannot  paidon  him,"  replied  Philip.  ^^I  have  sworn  that  he 
shaU  die." 

"  I  will  absolve  you  of  your  oath,"  said  the  OardinaL  ^  The 
occasion  is  one  that  demands  from  you  some  sdf^aorifice,  and  you 
must  make  it." 

^^I  would  do  aught  in  myjxjwer  to  -gmtify  your  Eminence,  to 
whom  I  am  infinitely  beholden,  but  I  cannot  forego  an  act  of 
just  vengeance,"  replied  Philip..  "I  have  purposely  dekyed  this 
execution,  not  firom  any  intention  of  sparing  the  traitor,  but  -be- 
cause I  would  prolong  his  punishment.     To*morrow  he  dies. 
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£i«flB  jne  no  morey  far  I  mnst  potfovte  refioMe  Tour  ivqaeii.  I  will 
BOt  lie  bdkad  a£wj  levewe." 

<<It]8ireII,8ipe,^rq)IiedPo]e.  <<  But  I  mni  you  tliat  yoa  vill 
lepe&t  your  TmJB^gfatfc  of  this  ewH  pasBim.'' 

<<Toa  pkid  the  cauw  of  a  Rbd  md  taitarr  oied  Hiili^ 
impatientfy.    ^Osbeit  Qmton  has  been  judy  camiemmei  frr  ha 


'^  Seaich  your  hetaij  are,*'  sud  the  0«Tdinilj  in  a  aeicre  tons, 
^and  yoo  laH  find  why  Oahert  beenne  a  nhel  and  a  taitor.  He 
mBJayaLand  devoled  dU  his  wmBg»-^ay,  wnaiAnie— made  him 
what  he  is." 

''  &it  he  loae  in  ididUim  agnnat  the  QBeeB,"  caad  PhiHp. 


^I  pardon  him  tas  his  ofiences  against  me — fiiUy  and  fiedy 
widon  him,"  interoosed  Mary;  ^and  I  pmyyoiir  Majesty  to  nar- 
donhimfikewise.'' 


Philip  made  m>  lepty^  bat  his  looks  cimtinued  inezomUe. 

^  Eamy  what  you  can  do,^  said  Pole,  in  a  low  ynaee  to  Con- 


^Alas,  I  despair  of  moving  him,"  she  igoiaed.  ^NeTerthe- 
IsBB,  I  will  make  the  attempt.''  And  carting  herself  at  Philip's 
ieet,  she  said,  ^  Oh,  aire,  if  this  sentence  be  cazried  out,  and 
Osbert  perish  cmlheblock,  you  will  have  my  life  to  answer  for  aa 
well  as  his,  since  I  shall  not  long  simrive  hnn.  The  Uow  which 
strikes  him  will  reach  me  also.  I  am  the  cause  of  all  Oabert's 
treasonable  acts.  But  for  his  lore  for  me,  he  would  have  been 
loyal  and  devoted  to  yon  and  toiler  Majesty.  Oh,  that  yon  had 
never  seen  me,  site!  Oh,  that  chancy  on  your  arriWl  in  this 
conntry,  had  not  brought  yon  near  me !  Since  that  fatal  hour 
nothing  but  calami^  has  attended  me.  But  now  that  yon  are 
departing,  sire,  leave  me  not  to  wretchedness  and  despair.  Pity 
Osbert,  sixe — overlook  his  irffenoes,  and  pardon  him.  By  so 
dcang,  you  will  save  youisdf  from  a  lemone  whicfa  no  penitence 
will  remove^  but  which  will  ever  haunt  you  if  yon  doom  us  both 
io  death.  But  no, -axe,  I  see  yon  relent — ^your  nobler  and  better 
feelings  triumph— you  are  youraelf — ^the  worthy  son  of  Charles 
the  Fifth.   You  foi^ve  me---You  pardon  Osbert  Qinton?  " 

<^  Arise,  Constance,''  said  Philip^  taking  her  hand  and  raising 
her;  ^^  you  have  conquered.  That  I  have  done  you  much  wrong, 
and  caused  you  great  unhappiness,  I  freely  coniess.  That  I  may 
have  goaded  Osbert  Clinton  into  lim  cGmmiasion  of  the  o&noes 
of  which  he  has  been  guilty,  I  will  not  attempt  to  deny.  But  I 
will  make  amends.     He  tiuiil  have  a  paxdan." 

''  Nobly  don^  sire  I "  ejacdated  Pole.    ''Nobly  done ! " 

^  To  make  sure  that  Osbert  is  worthy  of  the  grace  bestowed 
upon  him,  said  Philip,  ''he  shall  accompany  me  to  Brussels, 
and  thence  to  Spain,  and  when  I  have  proved  him,  I  will  send 
him  back  to  reap  his  reward." 
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^  Ohy  sire,  you  ovenrhelm  me  with  gratitude ! "  cried  Constance. 
^^Happineasy  so  long  a  stranger  to  me,  begins  to  smile  on  me 
again.^ 

^  On  his  return,  it  will  be  for  your  Eminence  to  complete 
the  work  by  bestowing  upon  him  the  hand  of  your  ward,"  said 
Philip  to  the  Cardinal. 

'^  And  at  the  same  time  I  shall  surrender  the  fortune  which  I 
hold  in  trust  for  her/'  said  Pole. 

<<  Sir  Henry  Bedingfeld,'*  said  Philio  to  the  Lieutenant  of  the 
Tower,  whose  looks  manifested  the  livm  interest  he  took  in  what 
was  passing,  ^^  ^ou  will  return  to  the  Tower,  not  with  a  death* 
warrant,  but  with  an  order  for  Osbert's  immediate  liberation." 

^^  Here  it  is,  Sir  Henry,"  said  Mary,  tracing  a  few  lines  on  a 
sheet  of  paper,  and  giving  it  to  Bedmgfeld.  **  Tell  him  that  he 
has  our  full  pardon." 

^^  I  shall  not  fail,"  mcious  madam,  rejoined  the  Lieutenant  of 
the  Tower,  with  a  profound  obeisance. 

And  he  moved  towards  the  door.  Before  reaching  it,  however, 
he  was  stopped  by  an  usher,  who  placed  a  packet  in  his  hands, 
saying  it  was  important,  and  had  just  been  brought  from  the 
Tower.  The  packet  contained  a  letter,  enclosed  withm  which  was 
a  small  piece  of  paper.  On  j?lancing  at  the  letter,  Bedingfeld 
started,  and  his  countenance  fell. 

"What  is  the  matter.  Sir  Henry?"  demanded  the  King,  re- 
marking his  altered  looks. 

"  The  prisoner,  sire ! — ^the  prisoner  1 "  faltered  Bedingfeld. 

"  What  of  him?**  shrieked  Constance,  in  tones  t£at  chilled 
those  who  heard  her.     "  What  has  happened  ?  " 

"  Read,  sire,"  said  Bedingfeld,  handing  the  missive  he  had  just 
received  to  the  King. 

"Ha!  is  it  so?"  cried  Philip,  his  countenance  changing  as  he 
read  the  despatch.  "  Remove  her,  I  pray  you,  my  Lord  Caroinal," 
he  added  to  Pole. 

"I  will  not  go  till  I  learn  the  truth,"  cried  Constance,  dis- 
tractedly.    "  Speak,  sir,  I  conjure  you,"  she  added  to  Bedingfeld. 

"  Better  let  her  know  the  truth,  be  it  what  it  may,"  said  role. 

"  Ay,  speak.  Sir  Henry — ^keep  her  not  in  suspense,"  said  the 
Queen.    "  The  prisoner  was  well  when  you  left  the  Tower — ^ha?" 

"  He  was,  madam,  but " 

"  But  what?"  demanded  Mary. 

"Since  then  he  has  died  by  poison,"  said  Philip. 

"  By  poison  I  how  could  it  be  procured?"  asked  the  Queen. 

"  It  appeara  to  have  been  contained  in  a  ring  which  he  was 
unluckily  allowed  to  wear,"  replied  Philip. 

"  Is  there  no  poison  left  for  me,  that  I  may  join  him?"  cried 
Constance. 

" Kind  Heaven  support  her!"  exclaimed  Pole.  "  Her  reason 
wanden." 
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^  No,  I  am  calm  enough  now/'  she  rejoined. 

^  Then  you  may  bear  to  hear  that  O^bert's  last  thoughts  were 
given  to  you,"  said  Philip.  ^^This  scrap  of  paper  was  found 
dutched  in  his  dying  grasp.  On  it  are  written  the  words,  ^Fare- 
well for  ever,  beloT^  Constance  I ' " 

Taking  the  piece  of  crumpled  paper  from  the  King,  she  gazed 
at  it  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  pressed  it  convulsively  to  her  lips. 

** Farewell,  Osbert — fiurewell  for  ever!'*  she  cried. 

"No,  not  for  ever,**  rejoined  Pole,  solemnly.  "Tou  will  be 
nnited  in  a  better  world." 

Prajrin^  the  Cardinal  to  stay  with  her  and  console  her,  the 
King  witndrew  with  iy£gmont  and.Bedingfeld. 

Left  alone  with  Pole  and  the  Queen,  Constance  was  permitted 
by  them  to  indulge  her  ffrief  without  restraint  before  any  attempt 
at  consolation  was  made;  out  when  these  paroxysms  were  over,  and 
she  became  calmer,  the  good  Cardinal  poured  balm  into  her  bruised 
spirit,  and  ceased  not  tul  his  efforts  were  successful. 

From  that  moment  Constance  became  perfectly  resigned — and 
though  all  youthful  gaiety  and  lightness  of  heart  deserted  her, 
and  ner  features  wore  an  unvarying  expression  of  melancholy 
and  sadness;  she  never  uttered  a  murmur.  She  would  &in  have 
spent  the  rest  of  her  life  in  solitude  and  retirement,  but  the 
Queen  refused  to  part  with  her,  and  retained  her  with  her  to  the 
dose  of  her  da  vs. 

"V^th  remarkable  considei^tion,  Mary  did  not  interfere  with  her 
religious  observances,  but  allowed  her  what  she  denied  all  others, 
freedom  of  consdence.  This  concession,  however,  on  the  Queen's 
part  was  made  on  the  earnest  recommendation  of  Cardinal  Pole. 
Thus  Constance  continued  unshaken  in  her  faith.  By  her  ^ntle 
assiduities  she  was  enabled  materially  to  alleviate  the  anguish  of 
mind  endured  by  the  Queen  during  Philii>'s  absence,  and  when  at 
length  Mary  sunk  after  protracted  suffering,  her  last  moments 
were  soothed  by  Constance  Tyrrell. 

m. 

TWO  LIGHTS  EXTIHGUISHXI).   * 

Upwabds  of  three  years  had  flown  since  the  occurrences  last 
narrated — three  terrible  years,  during  which  religious  persecution 
never  ceased.  Bradford  and  Marsh  had  perished  at  the  stake,  so  had 
Ridley  and  Latimer,  with  many  others,  and  Cranmer  had  won  a  mar- 
tyr's crown.  Gardiner  had  long  gone  to  his  account,  being  stricken 
with  a  mortal  disease,  while  reading  a  letter  describing  the  tor- 
ments of  Bidley  and  Latimer.  He  hngered  for  a  month,  and  then 
dying,  was  buned  with  great  pomp  in  W  inchester  Cathedral.  But 
thougn  Gkrdiner  was  gone,  Bonner  yet  lived,  and  the  barbarous 
proc^ings  against  the  Protestants  were  unrelaxed. 
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On  Cranmei^s  death^  Pole  was  immediiitely  created  Arohbishop 
of'Ganterbary,  and  began  to  put  into  execution  the  plan  he  had 
long  designed  for  reforming  the  abuses  of  the  Churoh.  Notmth- 
standing  the  opposition  of  the  clergy ,  aided  as  they  were  by  Pool 
IV.,  the  then  ruling  Pontiff,  whose  displeasure  Pole  had  incurred, 
he  succeeded  inesflfecting  many  beneficial  changes,  and  would  doubt- 
leas  have  accomplished  much  more,  had  he  been  spared,  but  in  the 
very  midst  of  his  exertions  he  was  attacked  by  a  quartan  ague, 
engendered  by  the  pestilent  exhalations  from  Lambeth  marshes. 
By  its  extreme  violence,  the  fever  threatened  from  l^e  first  a 
£ital  termination; 

Though  not  unconscious  of  his  danger,  and,  indeed,  scarcely  enter** 
taining  a  hope  of  lacoveiy,  the  Cardinal  continued  his  labours  during 
the  intervals  when  he  was  free  from  fever.  SLis  chief  cause  of 
concern  at  this  moment  wa%  that  the  Queen  dso  was  lying  upon  a 
sick  couch,  from  which  it  was  scarcely  probable  she  could  rise. 
Foreseeing  the  disastrous  consequences  to  the  Church  of  Borne 
which  must  inevitably  ensue  from  her  death,  he  felt  so  troubled' in 
spirit  that  his  mental  anxiety  added  force  to  the  attaobs  of  the 
ague. 

Throughout  AeGardinai's  iUness,  Priuli  watched  over  him  with 
unremitting  solicitude,  and  such  entire  reliance  had  Pole  in  the 
judgment  and  devotion  of  his  friend,  that  he  confided  everything  to 
him.  One  day,  when  the  Cardinal  was  free  from  fever,  and  he  and 
Priuli  were  alone  together  in  the  library  of  Lambeth  Palace,  he 
requested  his  friend  to  unlock  a  small  coffer  which  he  pointed  out, 
and  at  the  same  time  gave  him  a  key.  Priuli  obeyed,  and  on 
opening  the  coffer  perceived  within  it  a  parchment,  so  endorsed 
as  to  leave  him  no  doubt  as  to  its  nature. 

«  That  is  my  will,"  said  Pole.     « I  desire  you  to  read  it.** 

On  perusmg  Ae  document,  Priuli  found  that  the  Cardinal  had 
appointed  him  his  sole  heir  and  executor,  whereupon,  looking  Pole 
earnestly  in  the  face,  he  said,  "  I  am  glad  you  have,  consulted  me  on 
this  matter,  dear  friend,  and  allowed  me  the  opportunity  of  express- 
ing my  opinion  upon  it.  It  would  have  grieved  me  to  disobey  your 
injunctions,  and  yet  I  cannot  conscientiously  fiilfil  them.  Readily 
will  I  undertake  the  office  to  which  you  have  appointed  me,  and 
will  carefully  atteiid  to  your  directions  as  to  the  <Kstribution  of 
your  property,  but  with  regard  to  the  rich  inheritance  you  would 
•bestow  upon  me^  I  must  peremptorily  decline  it.  I  cannot— will 
not  accept  my  part  of  it.  I  thank  you  for  the  intent,  but  I  am 
rich  enough  without  this  augmentation  of  my  worldly  goods." 

"  Distribute  my  possessions  among  the  poor,  or  build  churches  and 
horoitals  with  them,"  rejoined  the  Cardinal.  ^^  Whatever  you  do, 
will,  I  am  sure,  be  for  the  best.  But  if  you  decline  my  bequest,  at 
least  accept  some  slight  object,  be  it  only  a  jewel  or  ring,,  to  be 
kept  as  a  memorial  of  ourlong  friendship." 
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^T  deeiio  neither  jewel  nor  rmg,  nor  any  other  memorial  richer 
than  the  breviary  you  constantly  use,''  replied  PriulL  ^'  Of  all  gifts, 
I  abould  value  that  the  moat" 

'^  It  shall  be  yours,  dear  friend,"  rejoined  Pok.  '^  I  riudl  keep 
it  as  long  as  my  eyes  are  able  to  fix  upon  it — as  long  as  my  han^ 
will  hold  it  — uieir  take  it.  May  it  affordyou  the  comfort  it  has 
ever  afforded  me,  and  draw*  you  towards  Hjsaye%  as  it  has  never 
failed  to  draw  me." 

Pole  was  constant  in  his  inquiries  afier  the  Queen^  and  on  her 
part  Mary  was  equally  anxious  for  information  as  to  the  state  of 
ma  health.  Messengers  were  continaaUv  passing  between  Lambeth 
Palaoe  and  WhitdbaU,  but  firom  neither  place  wete  the  tiding 
satiafactoTy.  On^  the.oontrary,  the  reports  of  the  oondition  of  bom 
illustrious  sufferets  grew  wone^  and  it  became  a  question  as  to 
which  of  the  two  would  be  the  sun^vor.  Pole  prayed  that  he 
muAtt  be  the  first  to  dqpart — ^but  it  was  not  so  ordained. 

The  grief  felt  by  every  memb^  of  the  Cardinal's  Vast  establish- 
ment for  the  deprivation  which  they  felt  they  must  soon  undergo, 
was  sincere  and.profonnd,  but  no  one  d^loied  his  exalted  master^Hi 
precarious  condition  more  deeply  than  Rodomont  Bittern.  The 
poor,  who  thronged  the  gates  of  the  palace,  and  received  alms  and 
food  from  Priiui,  put  up  earnest  prayers  for  their  beeefisustor^a 
recovery. 

But  the  fever  abated  not,  and  though  its  attacks  were  somewhat 
mitigated  in  severity,  still  the  Cardinal's  debilitated  fisunewaa  less 
able^to  withstand  them.    He  daily  grew  weaker  and  weaker. 

Notwithstanding  his  prostration,  however,  he  was  carried  twice 
in  each  day  to  the  chapel  to  hear  mass.  One  evening.a{)»r  vespers, 
the  large  easy-chair  in  which  he  reclmed  was  wheeled  into  the 
library,  and  Priuli,  who  now  seldom  lett  him,  took  his  accustomed 
phraeby  his  side.  Eonr  days havii^  eti^aed  since  the  Cardinal's 
kst  attack,  it  was  certain  that  the  night  would  not  pass  without  a 
return  of  the  fever.  Notwithstandii^  this,  Pole  was  conversing 
cheerfully  with  his  friend,  when  Rodomont  Bittern  entered  to  say 
that  Misfcress  Constance  Tyrrell  was  without,  and  desired  to  see 
hia. Eminence^ 

"  Admit  her  straight,"  "replied  Pole.    "  She  is  ever  welcome." 

And  the- next  moment  Constance  came  in.  The  expression  of 
her  oountenance,  which  was  pale  as  death,  struck  Priuli,  but  did 
not*  ^pear  to  attract  Pole's  attention«  Moving  noisdessly  towards 
the  Cardinal,  Constance  knelt  before  him,  while  he  spread  his 
thin  white  hands  over  her  head,  and  in  feeble  tones  gave  her  his 
benediction. 

"How  fares  the  Queen?"  inquired  Pole,  as  Constance  arose. 
"  She  was  somewhat  easier  this  morning,  as  I  understand." 

"Her  Majesty  is  easier  now,"  replied  Constance.  "  She  is  free 
firom  all  pain." 
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"Is  she  gone?"  inquired  Pole,  while  a  premonitory  shiver 
shook  his  wasted  frame. 

"  She  is  gone,"  rejoined  Constance.  "  The  heart  that  has  so 
long  suffered  has  ceased  to  beat." 

"  May  the  angels  of  Heaven  receive  her  soul  and  present  it 
before  the  Lord ! "  exclaimed  Pole.  "  And  may  whatever  sin  she 
has  committed  in  life  through  human  frailty  be  forgiven  her! 
Did  her  spirit  pass  away  easily?" 

"  Most  easily,"  replied  Constance.  "  Her  sole  concern  was  for 
the  welfare  of  her  Church." 

"  The  chief  pillar  of  the  Church  is  broken,"  cried  Pole,  in  a 
voice  of  anguisn;  "  and  my  hand,  which  might  have  helped  to 
support  the  falling  structure,  is  also  powerless.  Domine^  &alva  noSf 
perimus  I     Sdhator  Mundi^  salva  Ecckiiam  tuatnJ^ 

For  some  moments  he  remained  in  fervent  praver,  after  which 
he  seemed  calmer,  and  inquired  if  the  Queen  had  said  aught 
concerning  the  King  her  husband. 

"  She  spoke  not  of  him  at  the  last,"  replied  Constance,  "but  it 
would  seem  that  the  loss  of  Calais  produced  a  deep  impression  on 
her,  for  she  said,  ^  My  physicians  seek  to  know  tke  cause  of  my 
malady.  Let  them  open  my  breast,  and  they  will  find  "  Calais  " 
graven  on  my  heart.' " 

"  It  was  not  the  loss  of  Calais  that  broke  her  heart,**  said  Pole. 
"  Heaven  forgive  him  who  has  brought  her  prematurely  to  the 
tomb.  England  has  lost  a  great  sovereign,  and  our  Church  its 
chief  defence.  Elizabeth  is  now  Queen,  and  with  her  the  Pro- 
testant Church  will  be  restored.  Fortunately,  I  shall  not  live  to 
see  that  day.  Farewell,  dear  daughter.  My  blessing  be  ever 
upon  you ! " 

Finding  that  the  fever  was  coming  on,  he  caused  himself  to  be 
transported  to  his  chamber,  and  was  laid  upon  the  couch  which 
he  was  never  again  to  leave  with  life. 

Towards  morning  his  condition  became  alarming,  and  he  received 
extreme  unction,  the  last  rites  being  performed  bv  the  Bishop  of 
St.  Asaph.  This  done,  after  some  words  to  Priuu,  he  clasped  to 
his  breast  the  crucifix,  which  he  had  ever  with  him,  and  seemed 
to  sink  ihto  a  gentle  slumber.     And  so  he  breathed  his  last. 

Crucifix  and  breviary  were  kept  as  sacred  relics  by  Priuli. 

In  the  chapel  of  Saint  Thomas  k  Becket,  which  he  himself 
built  in  Canterburj^  Cathedral,  rests  the  saintly  Reginald  Pole. 
This  simple  inscription  is  placed  over  his  tomb : 

Depositum  Cabdikalis  Poll 


THE  END. 


JOHN    LAW. 

Bt  William  Habbisoit  Aikswobth. 


prologue. 
VI. 

▲  CAUTION. 

After  rendering  all  the  aid  he  could  to  Charlie  Carrington, 
who^  as  soon  as  his  wound  was  bound  up,  was  conreyed  by  the 
surgeon  and  Sir  Harry  to  a  carriage  in  waiting  for  them  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  place  of  encounter.  Law  accompanied  Mr. 
Wilson  to  Berkeley-square — the  old  beau  insisting  upon  taking 
him  home  with  him  to  breakfast. 

If  Belinda  had  appeared  charming  overnight  in  full  dress,  she 
looked  far  more  captivating  in  Law's  eyes  in  a  very  becoming 
morning  toilette.  She  affected  some  surprise  at  seeing  the  early 
visitor;  but  her  smiles,  and  the  slight  blush  that  suffused  her 
cheek,  showed  that  he  was  by  no  means  unwelcome. 

"I  hope  breakfast  is  ready,  my  dear,"  observed  her  husband. 
"We  have  been  walking  in  Hyde  Park,  and  the  morning  air 
is  very  appetising.  By-the-by,  we  met  a  friend  of  yours  during 
our  stroll— CharUe  Oarrington.'* 

"  Indeed  I "  she  exclaimed.     "  Was  it  a  chance  encounter  ?  " 

"Well,  perhaps  he  might  have  heard  from  his  friend,  Sir 
Harry,  of  our  intention  of  being  there — I  can't  say — but  certain 
it  is  we  found  him,  in  a  quiet  spot  near  the  trees;  and  the  oppor- 
tunity was  too  good  to  be  neglected — ^ha !  ha ! — you  understand^ 
my  dear — ^ha!  ha!** 

"  Yes,  I  can't  very  well  mistake  your  meaning,  sir,"  she  returned. 
"  You  have  been  fighting  a  duel  with  Mr.  Carrington,  and  I  must 
own  Fm  not  sony  for  it,  since  you  have  come  off  the  victor.  He 
is  a  presumptuous  coxcomb,  and  deserves  punishment." 

"He  wiu  have  a  fortnight  for  serious  reflection,  and  will  no 
doubt  be  more  discreet  in  future,"  remarked  Beau  Wilson.  "  But  let 
us  to  breakfast.  I  don't  know  how  you  feel,  Mr.  Law,  but  I  am 
prodigiously  hungry.  An  aflEiir  of  this  sort  every  morning  would 
oe  very  beneficial  to  my  health." 

With  this  they  repaired  to  the  dining-room,  where  an  elegant 
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repast  was  set  forth,  to  which  the  old  beau  and  his  guest  did  ample 
justice.  Before  long,  Lady  Kate  joined  the  party.  A  nch 
negligee  in  which  she  was  attired  suited  her  to  admiration,  and 
the  sweet  smiles  she  bestowed  on  Law  on  greeting  him  rather 
shook  Belinda's  influence  over  the  unstable  Scot. 

During  breakfast,  the  old  beau  proposed  a  number  of  plans  for 
Law's  amusement,  saying  that  Belinda  should  carry  him  with  her 
that  evening  to  Lady  Belhaveh's  rout,  and  next  night  to  Lady 
Haversham's  drum,  and  the  night  after  that  to  Lady  Sidley*8 
masked  ball — and  so  on — ^mentioning  several  other  parties. 

Breakfast  over,  they  repaired  to  the  drawing-room,  where 
Belinda  soon  contrived  to  detach  Law  from  Lady  Kate,  and  engage 
him  in  a  quiet  chat  with  herself. 

Lady  Kate  took  up  some  work,  the  old  beau  had  recourse  to  a 
book,  and  thus  things  went  on  for  an  hour,  when  Wilson,  tired  of 
reading,  and  perhaps  thinking  it  might  be  well  to  put  an  end  to 
his  wife's  tdte-a-t6te  with  Law,  went  up  to  the  sofa  on  which  they 
were  seated,  and,  apologising  for  the  internipticfn,  inquired  of 
Belinda  if  she  was  going  out  in  the  carriage,  and  receiving  an 
answer  in  the  affirmative,  he  begged  she  would  do  him  the  favour 
to  take  him  and  Mr.  Law  to  White's.  Belinda  readily  assented, 
and  calling- to  Lady  Kate,  bade  her  set  ready  for  a  drive. 

"  Pray  excuse  me,  my  dear,"  replied  lier  ladyship,  over  whose 
sunny  featinres  a  slight  cloud  had  settled.  ^^I  cannot  go  out  tUs 
momingj" 

"Eh  day  I  whafs  the  matter?"  cried* the  other.  "  If  you  have 
got  the  vapours,  a  drive  in  the  Park  will  be  the  best  thing  in  the 
world  to  disperse  them.  Besides,  I  want  your  opinion  about  some 
dresses  that  Madame  Mechlin  is  about  to*  make-  for  me.  She  has 
got  a  new  assortment  of  lace,  silks,  and  brocades.  And  then  well 
go  to  Brimboriou's  to  look  at  his  jewellery,  for  I  must  have  another 
aiamond  necklace  and  ear-rings.  Then,  if  we've  time,  well  call 
at  NankinV  and  buy  some  old  china.  Nankin  has  the  tiniest  tea- 
cups you  ever  bdield — perfect  loves!  and  the? most  stupendously 
large  jars.  Then  I've  twenty  visits  at  least  to  pay,  and  I  never  can 
get  through  half  of  them  unless  you  assist  me.  So  you  must 
come  with  me,  Kate.  I'll  take  no  refusal.  After  we've  done 
shopping,  and  paid  all  our  visits,  we'll  go  to  the  Mall  in  Saint 
Jameses  Park,  where  the  gentlemen  can  join  us.  Won't  you,  Mr. 
Law?"  she  added,  casting  a  bewitching  look  at  him. 

Of  course  he  bowed  assent,  but  Lady  Kate  shook  her  head 
gravely,  and  said, 

*^  Indeed  you  must  excuse  me,  Belinda.  Neither  diamonds, 
dresses,  nor  did  china — ^though  I  ama  passionately  fond  of  them 
all — can  tempt  me  forth  to-day.  My  head  aches  frightfully," 
she  added,  pressing  a  laced  handkerchief  to  her  snowy  brow. 

"  Your  headache  must  have  come  very  suddenly,  dear,  for  you 
didn't  complain  at  breakfast,"  remarked  Belinda,  sceptically. 
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^'  It  has  been  coining,  on  for  the  last  hour,"  rejoined  Ladj  Kate, 
scofiewhat  simifioairtly. 

"  Yoar  ladyship  must  let  me  prescribe  for  you,"  said 'Beau  Wil- 
son; ^*  or  perhaps  Mr.  Law  will  be  able  to  suggest  a  remedy." 

"  Pra^  smell  this^"  said  Law,  producing  a  small  silverTinaigrette, 
and  givHig  itto  htiri 

**It  is  indeed  fevrrinff,"  she  replied;  **btit  I- must  adhere  to 
my  resolution,  Belinda,  xou  can  amtese  jrouiself  very  well  with- 
out me." 

^1  shall  try,  if  you  really  won't  go,'** rejoined  Belinda,. "but 
I  must  say  you  are  monstrously  disobliging."' 

She  then  quitted  the  room,  and  the  old  beau  went  with  her, 
leaving  Lady  Kate  and  Law  alone  together. 

"  I  am  sorry  your  ladyship  is  indisposed,"  observed  Law,  taking 
a  chair  near  her.  "  But  I  sliould  never  have  guessed,  from  your 
looks,  that  you  are  unwell." 

"Looks  are  deceptive,"  Mr. Law,  rejoined  Lady  Elate,  coldly. 
"I  place  little  faith  in  them." 

"  You  .surpdse  me*  I  .should  have  thought  your  ladyship  a  very 
good  physiognomist.  fV>r  ray  own  part,  I  persuade  myself  that 
I  can  read  a  character  at  a  glance." 

"  A  veiy  enviable  faculty^,  and  I  wish  I  possessed  •  it,"  she  re- 
joined, listlessly.  "I  am  curious  to  know  what  you  think  of  me? '' 

^'  I  should  say  you  possess  a  thousand  amiable  qualitios— with 
as  few  defects 'as  can  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  daughter  of  Eve.  You 
axe  sincere,  generous,  warm-«hearted,  affectionate,  devoted  in  friend- 
ship— I  dare  not  say  devoted  in  love — but — but " 

"  But  what  ?  "  she  cried,  with  somewhat  more  animation.  "  Pray 
give  the  dark  side  of  the  picture." 

"  Nay,  there  is  no  dark  side  to  it.  I  was  going  to  say  that  you 
have  a  tendency  to  jealousy." 

"There  you  are  right,  Mr.  Law^  I  cennot  lay- claim  to  the 
good  qualities  you  endow  me  with,  but  I  know  from  experience 
that  I  am  jealous.  My  jeidousy,  however,  is  of  a  very  mild  kind, 
and  would  never,  I  hope^  be  exhibited  in  the  dreadful  way  in 
which  the  passion  is  displayed,  on  the  stage.  I  should  never 
poison  a  faithless  husband,  or  cause  him  to  be  assassinated.  Such 
things  ore  done,  though,  in  real  life." 

*'  Not  often  in  our  time,"  observed  Law,  with  a  laugh.  "  We 
are  too  sensible  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  carried  to  such  absurd  ez<> 
tremes.  Society  would  be  decimated  if  every  wife  resorted  to 
such  violent  ^cpedients  of  getting  rid  of  an  inconstant  spouse^  I 
won't  say  what  would  happen  ii  men  were  barbarous  enxMigh  to 
treat  their  wives  in  a  sim&Iar  manner.  Fortunately,  married  folk 
soon  gro>w  indifierent  to  each  other,  and  trifling  peccadilloes  on 
either  side  are  easily  overlooked." 

"  What  you  say  is  very  true,  I  fear,  Mr.  Law,"  replied  Lady 
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Kate,  with  a  sigh.  "  But  there  are  exceptions.  I  myself  know 
a  person^  who,  if  he  suspected  his.  wife  of  infidelity^  would  un- 
hesitatingly resort  to  the  most  terrible  means  of  vengeance.  As 
the  lady  to  whom  that  gentleman  is  united  is  somewhat  heedless  in 
her  conduct,  I  live  in  constant  dread  of  such  a  catastrophe.  Should 
ou  ever  come  in  contact  with  the  couple  in  question^  Mr.  Law,  I 
»id  you  beware.  Be  assured  you  will  have  to  deal  with  a  very 
crafty  and  very  dangerous  person  in  the  husband." 

"  I  shall  not  neglect  your  ladyship's  caution,*'  said  Law,  who  at 
once  perceived  the  drift  of  her  observations.  ^^But  if  I  should 
get  into  a  difficulty,  I  must  trust  to  you  to  extricate  me  from  it." 

"  Nay,  I  cannot  help  you,"  she  rejoined.  "I  have  warned  you 
— that  IS  all  I  can  do.' 


VIL 

A  8EC0KD  VISIT  TO  WHITB'S. — MK.  LAW  WINS  MOBB  MOKBT  AT  PLAY. 

Theik  conversation  was  here  interrupted  by  the  return  of  Beau 
Wilson  and  his  wife;  upon  which  Lady  Elate  arose,  and  said,  inB 
lively  tone, 

"  You  will  think  me  very  changeable,  Belinda — ^but  if  you  will 
allow  me,  I  will  go  out  with  you.  My  headache  has  entirely 
vanished." 

.  "  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it,"  replied  Belinda,  whose  looks  rather 
contradicted  her  assertion.  '^  But  what  a  sudden  improvement, 
my  dear ! " 

"Yes;  I  can't  account  for  it^"  said  Lady  Kate,  smiling. 

"  But  I  can,"  observed  Beau  Wilson,  glancing  at  Law.  "  I  know 
who  has  performed  the  marvellous  cure — ha !  ha !" 

"  I  only  wish  her  ladyship's  recovery  could  be  justly  attributed 
to  me,"  said  Law.     "  But  I  nave  really  no  share  in  it.' 

"  I'll  take  Lady  ICate's  opinion  in  preference  to  yours,"  cried 
the  old  beau.  "What  says  your  ladyship?  Is  not  Doctor  Law 
the  physician  who  has  dispelled  the  vapours?" 

And  he  laughed  very  heartily,  until  checked  by  his  wife,  who 
said,  in  a  tone  of  pique, 

"  I  really  can't  see  the  joke,  sir.  Surely  Elate  may  change  her 
mind  without  so  much  fuss  being  made  about  it.  I  have  changed 
mine,  and  shan't  go  out  this  morning." 

"  Not  go  out ! "  exclaimed  Lady  Kate;  "  and  give  up  the  call  at 
Mechlin's,  and  the  diamonds,  and  the  old  china,  and  the  twenty 
visits,  and  the  walk  in  the  Mall,  eh?  " 

"  You  shall  pay  the  visits  for  me,  my  dear,"  rejoined  Belinda, 
flinging  herself  upon  the  sofa.  "  I  should  only  be  de  trop  during 
the  walk  in  the  Mall." 

"  Nay,  madam,  let  me  entreat  you  to  go,"  said  Law,  with  an 
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imploring  look.  ^^The  whole  pleasure  of  the  morning  will  be 
destroyed  if  you  remain  at  home.'' 

*^  Well,  if  you  urge  me  I  cannot  refuse  compliance/'  she  rejoined. 

This  difficulty  bein^  got  over,  Lady  Kate  withdrew,  and  pre- 
sently reappeared,  having  made  a  slight  change  in  her  attire.  The 
carriage  being  announced  at  the  same  moment,  the  whole  party 
entered  it,  and  were  driven  in  the  first  instance  to  White's,  where 
the  gentlemen  alighted,  and  the  ladies  went  on  to  the  mUlinei^fl^ 
to  examine  her  stuffi  and  dresses. 

Entering  the  coffee-house,  Law  and  the  old  beau  found  a  knot 
of  young  men,  to  whom  Sir  Harry  was  recounting  the  hostile 
meeting  of  the  morning.  On  perceiving  Wilson  he  immediately 
stopped,  and,  advancing  towards  him,  said, 

^^Tou  will  be  glad,  I  think,  to  hear,  sir,  that  your  adversary  is 
doing  well.  The  surgeon  assures  me  he  will  be  out  again  in  less 
than  a  fortnigU t." 

"  I  am  pleased  to  hear  it,  Sir  Harry,**  returned  Beau  Wilson. 
^'I  only  meant  to  give  him  a  scratch — ^nothing  more,  on  my 
honour.** 

^^  That  I  fully  believe,  sir.  I  have  just  been  telling  these  gen- 
tlemen that  you  had  Charlie*s  life  at  your  disposal,  and  Uiat  he  ought 
to  thank  you  fgr  sparing  him.  I  have  also  borne  testimony  to  your 
honourable  conduct  throughout  the  affitir.  Your  courage  has 
never  been  questioned,  Mr.  Wilson,  but  I  doubt  whether  any  of 
lis  would  have  displayed  equal  forbearance  under  such  provoca- 
tion.'* 

"  I  am  proud  of  your  good  opinion,  Sir  Han^,'*  replied  the  old 
beau,  bowing.  ^^  But  let  us  change  the  topic.  1  have  not  seen  the 
paper  this  morning.    What  news  have  we  from  the  seat  of  war?** 

'^  The  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  Prince  Louis  of  Baden  are 
preparing  to  attack  the  Bavarian  entrenchments  at  Schellenberg,** 
repHed  Sir  Harry. 

'^  And  the  duke  will  carry  them,**  cried  the  old  beau.  ^^  He  is 
victor  in  every  engagement.  Nothing  can  resist  him.  Excuse 
me,  Mr.  Law,  while  I  glance  at  the  details,*'  he  added,  taking  up 
the  Flying  Post. 

^^  What  say  you  to  a  game  at  hazard,  Mr.  Law?"  remarked  Sir 
Harry. 

"  With  all  my  heart,**  replied  the  other. 

^*  What!  about  to  play  again?*'  cried  Wilson,  looking  up  from 
his  newspaper.     "  You're  wrong,  sir — ^you*re  wrong.** 

"  How  so?'*  rejoined  Law.  " In  one  respect  I'm  like  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough.    I  always  come  off  a  victor.'* 

So  saying,  he  adjourned  with  his  gay  companions  to  the  salon  de 
jeu,  leaving  Beau  Wilson  to  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  the 
Flying  Post. 

More  than  half  an  hour  elapsed,  and  Law  not  making  his  ap- 
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pearancey  the  old  beau,  who  had  got  through  the  scanty  particakr^ 
of  Marlborough's  campaign,  began  to  grow  impatient*  But  he 
would  not  go  into  the  play-room.  In  half  an  hour  more  he  got 
up,  and  was  just  about  to  leave  the  coffee-house,  wten  Sir  Harry 
rushed  in,  and  seeing  his  intention,  begged  him  to  wait  a  moment; 
as  Mr.  Law  would  be  with  him  almost  immediately. 

"What  the  deuce  is  he  about?"  cried  Wilson,  sharply.  "  Ha* 
he  lost  all  his  money,  that  he  remains  so  long  at  the  gaming- 
table?" 

"On  the  contrary,"  replied  Sir  Harry.  **  He  has  been  winning 
all  before  him.     But  here  he  comes  to  answer  for  himself." 

"  I  am  almost  sorry  to  hear  of  your  success,  sir,"  cried  Beau 
Wilson  to  Law,  as  the  latter  entered  the  room;  "  If  you  had  mefc 
with  a  reverse,  it  might  have  been  of  service  to  you." 

"I  never  do  meet  with  a  reverse,  Mr.  Wilson,"  replied  Law; 
"  and  I  have  played  longer  now  than  I  intended^  to  oblige  Sir 
Harry." 

"  Mr.  Law  has  added  another  thousand  pounds  to  our  fund,** 
observed  Archer. 

"  If  you  go  on  in  this  way,  you  will  speedily  grow  rich,"  said 
Bfeau  Wilson,  sarcastically.  "  But  I  don't  like  it — ^I  don't 
Uke  it." 

viir. 

UR.  LAW  EXPLAINS  HIS  STSTEIC  TO  THE  DUCHESS  OP  KABLBOBOUGH  AND  TH£ 
EARL  OP  GODOIf  Hlir. 

Attended  by  Sir  Harry  and  Law,  Beau  Wilson  hobbled  down 
the  street,  and  made  for  St.  James's  Park,  observing,  as  they  passed 
through  the  gateway  between  Marlborough  House  and  the  palace^ 
^*I  have  not  forgotten  my  promise  in  regard  to  the  duchess^  Mr. 
Law.  I  have  already  written  to  her,  begging  permission  to  present 
you.  I  hope  she  won't  hear  of  your  successes  at  play.  A  repu- 
tation for  gambling  won't  serve  you  with  her  grace." 

"  Don't  imagine,  sir,  that  play  is  an  overmastering  passion  with, 
me,"  replied  Law.  "  It  is  simply  an  idle  pastime,  which  I  indulge 
in  when  the  whim  takes  me.  I  nave  already  said,  that  by  calcula- 
tion, combined  with  a  certain  amount  of  skill,  and  above  all  of  cool- 
ness, I  can  almost  always  win,  so  that  if  I  deemed  such  a  course 
consistent  with  the  character  of  a  gentleman,  I  could  very  soon 
realise  a  large  fortune  by  play."* 

"  You  think  so  ?  "  cried  Beau  Wilson,  shaking  his  head.  "  Permit 
me  to  doubt  it,  Mr.  Law.  I  have  heard  many  other  persons  affirm 
the  same  thing.  But  they  were  all  mined,  and  you  will  share  the 
like  fate,  if  you  don't  stop  in  time." 

"  I  don't  think  so,  sir, '  rejoined  Law.  "  But  I  have  no  desire 
to  be  distinguished  as  a  successful  gambler;  at  least,  on  the  small 
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Bcale  afforded  by  tables  such  as  that  we  have  just  left.  If  I  must 
firare  as  a  gamester,  let  the  stakes  be  millions — ^the  whole  wealth 
of  a  country — not  paltry  hundredsv  unworthy  consideration.  Such 
a  game  I  mean  to  play  if  I  can  find  any  government  shrewd  enough 
to  confide  its  revenues  to  my  management.  You  smile,  Mr.  Wilson, 
but  mine  is  no  chimerical  project." 

'*  I  will  take  your  word  for  its  merits,  sir,"  said  the  old  beau. 
**But  you  will  hardly  recommend  your  system  to  Lord  Godelphin 
by  describing  it  as  a  game  of  chance?** 

'^  All  financial  operations  on  a  grand  scale  savour  of  what  is 
popularly  called  gambling,"  replied  Law;  "that  is,  an  apparent 
nazard  must  be  incurred,  though  there  is  nonein  reality  to  anenter- 
priang  and  skilful  player.  All  the  financiers  whom  I  have  hitherto 
encountered  have  been  too  timid,  and  not  having  minds  com- 
prehensive enough  to  grasp  the  whole  of  a  vast  and  complex 
scheme,  have  seen  difficulties  and  dangers  that  exist  but  in  imagi- 
nation." 

"I  am  not  a  financier,"  said  Wilson;  "  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
a  grand  and  comprehensive  measure,  which  is  to  treble,  or  quad-  % 
ruple,  the  resources  of  a  nation,  ought  to  be  free  from  any  reproach 
of  gambling." 

"My  scheme  is  as  sound  and  irreproachable  as  any  ever  sub- 
mitted to  the  world,"  said  Law,  "  and  I  believe  it  will  be  found 
without  a  flaw.  Certain  I  am  it  will  work  well,  and  its  results  will 
be  astounding.  Incredible  fortunes  will  be  realised  by  those  who 
engage  in  it." 

**  Recollect  that  I  am  to  be  an  extensive  shareholder,  Mr.  Law," 
cried  Sir  Harry.     "  I  hold  you  to  your  promise." 

"  You  must  excuse  me  if  I  stand  aloof  to  see  how  the  scheme 
works,"  observed  the  old  beau. 

"  Then  you  won't  make  a  fortune  by  the  shares,"  said  Law. 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  Mall,  which  was  very  full- 
Fatigued  with  the  walk,  Beau  Wilson  took  a  seat  on  a  bench, 
and  Law  sat  down  beside  him.  Sir  Harry  left  them  to  speak  to 
some  acquaintances,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  gone,  the  old  beau 
remarked^  in  a  confidential  tone  to  his  companion,  "I'll  tell  you  a 
secret  respecting  our  friend.  He  is  paying  court  to  Lady  Kate 
KnoUys/ 

"  So  I  conjectured,"  replied  the  other.  "  And  a  fortunate  fellow 
he  will  be  if  he  obtains  her  band  " 

"  He  won't  obtain  it,  and  I'll  tell  you  why,"  remarked  the  old 
beau.  "  Lady  Kate  has  every  recommendation  but  one.  She  is 
very  handsome,  as  I  need  not  tell  you — very  amiable,  as  you  must 
have  discovered — the  daughter  of  one  earl  and  the  sister  of  an- 
other— ^but  she  has  one  defect,  which  will  more  than  counter- 
balance all  these  recommendations  with  Sir  Harry,  when  he  finds 
it  out.'' 
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"  In  Heaven's  name,  what  is  it?" cried  Law.     "Is  she  poor?" 

^*  She  has  five  thousand  a  year  now,"  replied  the  old  beau.  "  But 
it  leaves  her  if  she  marries  again.  Now,  then,  you  understand  why 
Sir  Harry,  who  is  a  fortune-hunter,  will  fight  shy  whenj  he  ascer- 
tains how  she  is  circumstanced.  I  mean  to  give  him  a  hint  this 
very  morning.     You'll  see  how  his  passion  will  cool." 

"  He  ought  to  be  enchanted  to  take  her  without  a  farthing," 
cried  Law. 

"  Sir  Harry  is  no  such  model  of  disinterested  afiection,"  rejoined 
Wilson.  "  I'm  very  much  mistaken  if  he  doesn't  walk  off  at  the 
fii-st  notice." 

Shortly  afterwards.  Sir  Harry  rejoined  them,  and  the  old  beau 
bein^  sufficiently  rested,  all  three  commenced  a  promenade,  taking 
the  direction  of  Buckingham  House,  a  large  mansion  terminating 
the  Mall  on  the  west,  and  occupying  the  site  of  the  present  palace. 

While  they  were  walking  slowly  along,  Belinda's  superb  coach 
entered  the  drive  on  the  side  of  the  Mall,  and  being  stopped  by 
Wilson,  the  ladies  alighted  from  it,  and  the  whole  party  moved  on 
.  together. 

The  Mall  at  this  moment  was  filled  with  persons  of  the  highest 
quality  and  fashion,  and  the  richness  and  variety  of  their  dresses, 
which  were  of  velvets,  silks,  and  other  costly  stufis,  contributed  not 
a  little  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  scene.  But  amid  that  gay  throng, 
which  included  most  of  the  reigning  beauties,  Law  could  discern 
none  that  in  his  opinion  surpassed  in  loveliness  the  two  fair  crea- 
tures at  his  side. 

In  the  course  of  the  promenade.  Beau  Wilson  contrived  to  say 
a  few  words  in  private  to  Sir  Harry,  and  from  that  moment  a 
marked  change  took  place  in  the  deportment  of  the  latter  towards 
Lady  Kate.  Disgusted  with  his  conduct.  Law  paid  her  ladyship 
more  attention  than  he  had  hitherto  done,  and  she  soon  made  it 
evident  that  she  preferred  him  to  her  mercenary  admirer. 

Law  dined  that  day  in  Berkeley-square,  and  so  did  Sir  Harry 
— in  fact,  there  was  a  large  dinner-party — and  the  old  beau  took 
care  that  Lady  Kate  and  the  Scot  should  sit  together.  Later  on 
in  the  evening  all  the  company  went  to  Lady  Belhaven's  rout, 
which  was  a  very  briUiant  affair,  and  it  was  generally  noticed  that 
Mr.  Law  devoted  himself  to  Lady  Kate  KnoTlys,  while  Sir  Harry, 
anxious  to  prove  that  he  had  given  up  all  idea  of  her  ladyship, 
whispered  it  about  that  she  and  Mr.  Law  were  very  likely  to 
make  a  match  of  it. 

On  the  following  day,  in  pursuance  of  his  promise,  Beau  Wilson 
took  Law  to  Marlborough  House.  The  duchess  was  then  in  the 
plenitude  of  her  power,  and  by  the  despotic  sway  which  her  com- 
manding intellect  and  imperious  manner  enabled  her  to  maintain 
over  Queen  Anne,  might  be  almost  said  to  hold  in  her  hand  the 
destinies  of  the  kingdom.     Though  she  was  now  turned  forty. 
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the  duchess's  extraordinary  personal  attractions  were  scarcely  dimi- 
nished, while  her  demeanour  was  in  the  highest  degree  stately  and 
imposing — in  fact,  perfectly  regal.  Her  reception  of  Law,  on  his 
presentation  by  Wilson,  was  exceedingly  gracious.  Pleased  with  his 
mces  of  person  and  manner,«and  submitting  to  the  fascinating  in- 
fluence which  he  exercised  at  will,  she  listened  to  him  with  much 
interest  while  he  detailed  his  scheme^  and  when  he  had  done,  said, 

^^  I  don't  profess  to  understand  your  system  entirely,  Mr.  Law, 
but  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a  very  bold  project,  and  must  be  pro- 
ductive of  extraordinary  results  one  wa^  or  the  other.  But  thus 
much  I  will  promise  you.  Your  proposition  shall  be  carefully  and 
dispassionately  considered  by  those  capable  of  forming  a  judgment 
upon  it;  and  if  approved,  it  shall  be  adopted." 

^^  That  is  all  I  ask,  madam,"  replied  Law. 

After  questioning  him  further,  and  receiving  explanations  which 
appeared  suiGciently  satisfactory  to  her,  the  duchess  invited  him, 
with  unwonted  condescension,  to  attend  her  levees,  and  dismissed 
him. 

Next  day,  Law  was  presented  by  Sir  Harry  to  the  Earl  of  60- 
dolphin,  and  the  prime  minister's  reception  of  him  was  quite  as 
ffittcious  as  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough's  had  been:  in  fact,  the 
auchess  had  already  paved  the  way  for  him.  As  rapidly  and  as 
clearly  as  he  could,  Lnw  developed  his  system  to  Lord  Godolphin. 
We  shall  not  follow  him  in  his  details,  as  it  will  be  necessary  to 
enter  into  the  subject  more  fully  hereafter,  but  we  may  remark  that 
the  foundation  of  his  system  was  Credit,  and  that  he  proposed  to 
represent  all  state  revenues  and  all  landed  property  by  paper  money 
of  equal  value. 

"  Then  you  would  proscribe  gold  and  silver,  Mr.  Law,"  observed 
Lord  Godolphin,  as  the  other  concluded  his  statement,  ^^and  only 
employ  such  small  metallic  currency  as  must  be  indispensable  in 
trifling  commercial  transactions." 

"  Such  is  my  design,  my  lord.  On  reflecting  profoundly  on  the 
matter,  I  am  satisfied  that  precious  metals  are  improprly  employed 
as  agents  of  circulation.  Paper  money  ought  only  to  be  used, 
because  it  has  no  intrinsic  value.  This  is  the  foundation  of  my 
economical  theory;  and  though,  on  the  first  blush,  it  may  appear 
illusory,  I  think  I  can  convince  your  lordship  that  it  is  sound.  By 
means  of  paper  money,  and  a  system  of  credit,  such  as  I  propose, 
the  circulation  would  immediately  be  quadrupled,  and  since  every 
branch  of  trade  and  industry  must  be  immensely  stimulated  and 
encouraged,  so  the  prosperity  of  the  country  will  infallibly  be  in- 
creased m  the  same  ratio." 

"  You  talk  very  plausibly,  I  must  own,  Mr.  Law,"  said  Lord 
Godolphin,  smiling.  "But  I  am  not  quite  a  convert  to  jrour 
system.  I  should  be  disinclined  to  make  the  experiment,  since 
its  failure  must  inevitably  cause  a  national  bankruptcy.     But  the 
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plan  may,  ne  doubt,  prove  tempting  to  an  absolute  monarchy  as 
it  will  place  the  whole  wealth  of  his  kingdom  in  his  own  hands; 
and  though  I  must  decline  it,  my  conviction  is  that  tlie  project  will 
be  adopted — possibly  by  Fraace.  If  so,  and  success  attends  the 
measure,  you  will  rank  as  first  financier  in  Buropeb" 

LaW'  then  retired,  extremely  well  pleased  with:  the  interviewv 
though  it  had  not  led  to  the^Tesult  he  anticipated* 


IX. 

BSAU  WHSON  BBUEVES  HOfSELF  DUPED.  . 

Mr.  Law  now  bfecame  the  fashion,  and  invitations  showered 
upon  him  from  persons  of  the  highest  rank.  But  though  amuse- 
ment was  his  chief  object,  he  did  not  devote  himself  to  it  exclu- 
sively. While  passing  the  afternoon  in  the  Parks,  at  White's,  and 
at  places  of  fashionable  resort,  and  the  nights  at  the  Opera,  the 
playhouses,  routs,  and  masquerades,  he  spent  the  mornings  in  the 
t/ity,  and  canli  be  seen  regularly  in  'Change*alley,  and  at  other 
places  of  business,  and  was  known  to  have  reaUsed  considerable 
Bums  by  well-timed  speculations  in  the  pubUc  funds,  and  in  foreign 
stocks.  In  the  GSty  also  he  made  acquaintance  with  many  eminent 
merchants,  by  whom  he  was  regarded  as  a  person  remarkably  skil- 
ful in  all  matters  of  finance  and  credit.  So  highly,  indeed,  were 
his  abilities  esteemed,  that  a  partnership  was- offered  him  by  a  great 
discount  house,  and  similar  overtures  were  made  to  him  by  another 
large  mercantile  firm;  but  he  decHned  these  and  other  advantageous 
nroposals,  having  more  important  objects  in  view.  Not  only  did 
ne  enrich  himself  by  such  legitimate  speculations  as  we  have  men- 
tioned, but  he  frequented  the  Groom-Porter's,  and  other  gaming- 
houses, and  won  large  sums  of  mcHiey  at  faro,  basset,  lansquenet, 
and  hazard — the  same  good  fortune  attending  him  that  had 
marked  his  first  appearance  at  White's.  Before  he  bad  been  a 
month  in  town,  it  was  stated,  by  those  who  seemed  to  have 
authority  for  what  they  asserted,  that  he  had  won  more  than 
twenty  thousand  pounds.  His  unvarying  success  at  play  naturally 
occasioned  comment,  and  excited  suspicion  among  the  losers ;  but 
though  he  was  narrowly  watched,  no  malpractices  could  be  attributed 
to  him.  On  the  contrary,  he  himself  detected  and  exposed  the 
tricks  of  certain  sharpers  who  sat  down  to  play  with  him. 

During  all  this  time  a  close  intimacy  subsisted  between  Mr.  Wil- 
son and  Law,  and  nothing  whatever  occurred  to  interrupt  their  good 
understanding.  Ordinarily  jealous  and  suspicious,  the  old  beau  placed 
unbounded  confidence  in  his  friend.  Belinda  appeared  quite  recon- 
ciled to  the  transfer  of  Law's  attentions  from  herself  to  Lady  Kate, 
and  the  latter  appeared  charmed  by  the  devotion  of  her  handsome 
admirer.    On  his  part,  Law  did  his  best  to  make  himself  agreeable 
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to  all  three.  Consulted  upon  all  occasions  by  husband  and  wife, 
be  settled  all  tbeir  little  difi^rences^  and  made  all  things  so  pleasant, 
that  Mr.  Wilson  declared  be  had  never  been  so  happy  since  his 
marriage  as  now. 

•  But  there  were  people  malicious  enough  to  assert. that  Beaxt 
Wilson  and  Lady  ICate  were  both  egregiously  duped  by  Belinda 
and  Law,  between  whom,  these  censors  affirmed^,  a  tender  liaison 
subsisted. 

One  morning,  Beau  Wilson  entered  White's  CoSee^house,  and 
at  once  made  his  way  to  a  table  at  which  Charlio  Garrington,  who 
had  long  since  recovered  from  his  wound,  was  seated  witik  his 
companions.  The  old  beau's  oonntenance  wore  a  very  stem  expres- 
sion. As  he .  approached, '  Carrington  got  up  and  made  him  a 
£;>rmal  bow.  Stiffly  •  returning  the  salutation,  Wilson  said,  "J 
received  a  letter  from  you  this  morning,  Mr.  .Oorrington,  and 
.am  come  to  answer  it  in  person.  Do  you  meantOiadhere  to  the 
statement  therein  made?" 

".If  I  did  not, . I  should  scarcely  have. written  the  letter,  sir," 
rejoined  Carrington,  haughtily.  "All  I. have  said  is  true,  and 
unfortunately  susceptible  of  proof." 

•"  If  it  be  80 ^\  cried  the  old  beau,  with  a  sudd^i  burst  of  fiiry. 

Then-suddcnly  raoderatrng  himself,  he  «dded,'^' Allow,  me  a* word 
with  you  ifv.  private." 

"  There  is  no  need  :to  retire,  sir,"  Tejoined  Carrington.  "  The 
matter  is  ccMnomon  talk." 

"  How  say  .you? — common  talk ! "  cried  the  old  beau,  furiously. 
"  You  are  allivile  slandecers  thus  to.suUy  the  reputation  of  a.most 
virtuous  woman,  and  assail  the  character  of  an  hoonourable  gentle- 
man.  J  disbelieve  the  report — ^I  disbelieve  it,  Ii  tell  you." 

"  As  you  please,'  sir,"  rejoined  Carrington.  "  If  you  are  willing 
to  be  duped,  that  is  your  own  affair.  Your  wife,  no  doubt,  is  a 
model  of  fidelity,  and  your  friend  incapable  of  injuring  you.  I 
congratulate  .you  on  your  reasy  and  philosophic  temperament." 

^' Grant  me  pa tieace,  Heaven ! "  cried  the  old  Wu,  trembling 
with  suppressed  rage.  "  Is  not  this  an  invention,  Sir  Harry?  Is  it 
not  a  vile  calumny  ?  Say  so,  that  Lmay  force  it  down  its  fabricator's 
-throat.'' 

^'I  would  rather  you  did  not  appeal  to  me,  Mr.  Wilson,"  rejoined 
the  other;  ^^  and  I; must  express  my  profeund  regret  that>  Charles 
Carrington  should  have  written  to  you  on  the  subject." 

"But  you  discredit  thei  report  ? — -you  pronounce  it  false  ? .  Speak, 
sir,  speak !" 

But  as  Sir  Harry. remained. silent,  he  turned  to  the  others,  and 
said, 

"How  say  you,  gentlemen?    Do  you  believe  the  slanderous 

"  Upon  my  soul,  air,  I  would  vather  not. answer  the  question,'' 
said  Tom  Bagot. 
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"  Nor  I,"  added  JeriT  Ratcljffe, 

"I  understand/'  replied  Wilson,  sinking  into  a  chair.  "You 
all  believe  it.     Give  me  a  glass  of  water.     I  feel  very  faint." 

"How  can  you  torture  him  thus?"  observed  Sir  Harry  to 
Carrington. 

"  He  deserves  to  suffer,"  replied  the  other,  in  a  tone  of  uncon- 
cern. "  What  could  the  old  fool  expect  when  he  married  a  young 
wife?" 

This  remark  reached  Wilson's  ear,  and  caused  him  to  start  in- 
stantly to  his  feet. 

"  You  will  have  much  to  answer  for  in  the  work  you  have  begun, 
sir/'  he  said,  in  a  strange  tone,  to  Carrington. 

"  I  am  prepared  to  answer  for  all  I  have  done,  sir,"  rejoined  the 
other.  "  JBut  you  ought  to  thank  me  for  the  service  I  have  ren- 
dered you.  Would  you  rather  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  wrong 
you  are  enduring?  Would  you  prefer  to  be  pointed  at  as  a  con- 
tented wittol?" 

"  No !  no !  no ! "  cried  the  old  beau,  with  a  look  of  anguish. 
"  If  I  have  been  betrayed  by  the  wife  whom  I  adored,  and  the 
friend  whom  I  trusted,  I  would  rather  know  it.  Never  more — 
never  more  shall  I  have  faith  in  man  or  woman." 

"  Poh !  poh !  don't  take  it  thus,  Mr.  Wilson,"  said  Sir  Harry. 
"  'Tis  an  every-day  occurrence.  You  are  not  the  only  man  who 
has  been  deceived  by  his  wife  and  his  best  friend." 

"  I  know  it,"  cried  the  old  beau,  bitterly.  "  I  know  that  in  our 
hollow  and  heartless  society  these  perfidies  are  frequent,  that  the 
most  sacred  ties  are  constantly  broken,  and  that  people  only  laugh 
when  such  things  happen." 

"  That  shows  the  wisdom  of  the  world,  Mr.  Wilson,"  said  Sir 
Harry.  "  People  laugh  because  they  are  indifferent,  and  because 
their  own  turn  may  come  next.  You  would  have  done  well  not  to 
marry  at  your  age,  sir.  It  was  scarcely  like  one,  who  lived  in 
Charles  the  Second's  days,  and  must  have  known  what  was  the 
usual  fate  of  elderly  gentlemen  with  pretty  wives,  to  take  so  im- 
prudent a  step." 

"Ajr,  aj,  I  dare  say  Mr.  Wilson  made  love  to  many  a  fair 
dame  m  his  younger  days,"  remarked  Tom  Bagot,  with  a  laugh— 
"  perhaps  to  Lady  Denham  ?  " 

"  Why  to  Lady  Denham,  sir?"  cried  the  old  beau,  with  sudden 
fierceness.     "  Why  single  out  her?" 

"  Merely  because  her  name  occurred  to  me,"  replied  the  other. 
"  But  we  all  know  you  were  a  man  of  gallantry,  Mr.  Wilson,  and 
did  not  respect  your  friend's  wife.  You  cannot  expect  to  be  treated 
better  than  you  treated  others.  The  world  has  not  grown  better 
since  you  were  one-and-twcnty." 

"  It  has  grown  ten  thousand  times  worse,"  rejoined  the  old  beau, 
bitterly.    "  I  hear  it  constantly  asserted  that  the  gallants  of  Charles 
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the  Second's  time  were  profligate,  but  they  were  nothing  to  the 
shameless  rakes  of  the  present  day." 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!  that's  all  very  fine,''  cried  Sir  Harry.  "But 
we  know  better.     However,  I  don't  think  society  has  much  im- 

!)roTed,  and,  between  ourselves,  I  don't  think  it  ever  mil  improve, 
or  human  nature  must  continue  the  same.  All  I  desire  is,  that 
you  should  bear  the  matter  philosophically." 

The  old  beau  took  no  notice  of  the  remark,  but  said,  '^  I  sup- 
pose this  story  has  become  town  talk — and  is  laughed  at  every- 
where— at  all  the  clubs  and  coffee-houses.  We  shall  have  it  m 
the  papers  next,  if  they  have  not  got  it  already." 

"I've  looked  them  carefully  over  this  morning,"  said  Jerry  Rat- 
clifie,  "but  I  can  find  no  allusion  to  it.  I  dare  say  there  will 
be  something  piquant  to-morrow." 

"Not  a  doubt  of  it,"  said  the  old  beau,  bitterly.  "Well,  I'll 
give  them  something  to  talk  about." 

"Don't  do  anything  rashly,  Mr.  Wilson,  I  beg  of  you,"  said  Sir 

"Never  fear,  sir,"  rejoined  the  old  beau.  "I  have  long  re- 
solved upon  the  course  I  ought  to  pursue  under  circumstances  Uke 
the  present." 

"  Then  you  did  calculate  upon  the  contingency,  sir?"  observed 
Charles  Carrinorton,  in  a  jeering  tone. 

" I  did,"  replied  the  old  beau,  sternly;  "  and  am  prepared  for  it." 

And  bowing  haughtily  round  he  quitted  the  room. 


HOW  TH£  FX7BIBS  TOOK  POSSESSION  OP  THX  OLD  BEAU's  BREAST. 

SCABCELT  knowing  where  he  was  goings  the  old  beau,  on  quitting 
White's  Cofiee-house,  proceeded  to  St.  James's  Park,  and  crossing 
the  Mall,  made  his  way  towards  Rosamond's  Pond,  a  small  basin 
of  water  Ijring  on  the  south  of  the  long  canaL 

He  then  struck  into  the  Birdcage-walk,  but  had  scarcely  entered 
it,  when  he  perceived,  at  the  further  extremity  of  the  path,  two 
persons,  whom  he  took  to  be  his  wife  and  Law,  but,  their  backs 
being  towards  him,  he  could  not  of  course  distinguish  their 
features.  They  appeared  to  be  engaged  in  very  tender  conversa- 
tion, and  so  engrossed  were  they  by  each  other,  that  they  did  not 
hear  his  footsteps. 

The  presence  of  Law,  who  had  told  him  he  was  going  to 
Windsor  on  that  day,  was  confirmatory  of  his  worst  8us{)icions. 
His  first  impulse  was  to  hurry  after  them,  load  them  with  re- 
proaches, ana  take  instant  vengeance  upon  his  treacherous  friend. 
But  he  checked  himself,  and  perceiving  they  were  about  to  turn, 
quitted  the  path,  and  concealea  himself  oehind  a  large  elm-tree. 
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A  mist  came  over  his  eyes,  and  there  was  such  a  strange  buzzing 
in  his  ears,  caused  by  the  sudden  rush  of  blood  to  the  head,  that 
he  could  neither  see  nor  hear  distinctly*  However,  he  made  out 
enough  from  Law's  impasmoned  speech  to  convince  him  he  had 
been  wronged ;  and  more  than  all,  he  learnt  that  the  amorous  pair 
were  to  meet  that  very  night,  at  a  quarter  before  twelve,  in  the 
garden  behind  his  own  house  in  Berkeley-square — ^Law,  it  ap- 
peared, being  provided  with  a  key  of  the  garden-gate. 

On  acquiring  this  intelligence,  a  deadly  sickness  seized  him, 
and  but  for  the  support  of  the  tree  he  must  have  fallen  to  the 
ground.  Even  when  the  sickness  had  passed,  he  felt  such  extra- 
ordinary sensations  in  the  head,  that  he  thought  he  must  be  going 
mad ;  and  it  would  be  charity  to  believe,  &om  what  subsequently 
occurred,  that  he  really  was  mad. 

Staggering  into  the  path,  he  looked  about  for  the  guilty. pair, 
but  they  Had  long  since  disappeared.  Hell's  torments  raged  in 
his  breast,  and  drove  him  to  such  a  pitch  of  desperation,  that  he 
hurried  to  the  brink  of  the  pool  witli  the  intention  of  ending 
his  woes.  Had  he  thus  died,  one  fearful  crime,  at  least,  would 
have  been  spared  his  soul.     But  the  hand  of  fate  arrested  him. 

After  wandering  about  for  some  time,  he  reached  a  secluded 
spot  amid  the  trees,  where  he  thus  gave  vent  to  his  emotions: 

"  And  she  has  deceived  me ! "  he  cried,  in  accents  that  showed 
how  terribly  his  heart  was  wrung.  "  She  whom  I  idolised — for 
whom  I  would  have  laid  down  my  life,  has  proved  false.  The 
priceless  treasure  is  stolen  from  me.  She  upon  whom  I  gazed  with 
rapture,  whose  lightest  word  was  music  in  my  ears,  has  forsaken 
me.  Had  she  died,  I  could  have  borne  the  loss — ^but  this  blow  is 
worse  than  death.  No  agony  can  be  sharper  than  that  I  now 
endure.  Were  it  to  last,  I  must  go  mad.  Nay,  methinks  I  am 
mad  already.  My  love  is  turned  to  hate.  My  breast  .is  on  fire — 
nothing  but  blood  will  quench  the  flame.  Tears  and -supplications 
shall  not  move. me.  Should  she  sue  for  mercy  on  her  bended 
knees  I  will  not  spare  her.  No — she  shall  die.  As  to  the  villain 
who  has  robbed  me  of  this  treasure — who  has  made  me  the  most 
miserable  of  men— an  object  of  scorn  and  derision — I  will  have 
his  heart's  blood — ay,  though  I  perish  by  the  hangman's  hand. 
I  will  have  such  revenge  as  shall  fright  the  very  fools  who'  mock 
me  now." 

Growing  somewhat  calmer,  he  quitted  the  Birdcage-walk,  and 
went  towards  Queen-street,  where  he  took  a  sedan-chair,  which 
conveyed  him  home.     Arrived  there,  he  went  at  once  to  his  study, 

S'ving  peremptorjr  orders  that  he  must  not  be  disturbed,  and  bolting 
e  door,  he  remained  by  himself  till  dinner-time. 
How  he  passed  this  long  interval  it  would  be  vain  to  inquire, 
but  though,  when  next  seen,  he  had  regained  his  external  con^ 
posure,  the  fearful  turmoil  in  his  breast  had  not  .ceased ,  neither 
was  his  vengeful  purpose  abandoned. 
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There  were  no  ^ests  that  day — the  only  person  at  dinner  be- 
sides himself  and  his  wife  being  Lady  Kate.  As  may  be  sapposed,' 
the  meal  passed  off  in  a  Tery  dull  manner. 

At  its  condnaon,  when  the  servants  had  retired,  Belinda  said  to 
her  husband, 

'^  How  exoessiTely  stupid  you  are  to-day,  sir.  I  declare  you  haTe 
not  uttered  a  word  durmg  dinner,  and  your  moody  looks  have 
checked  all  conyersation  on  our  part  Do  be  a  little  more  cheerful, 
I  beg  of  you.  Tjs  a  pity  we  haven't  dear  Mr.  Law  to  enliven  us.** 

'<  Dear  Mr.  Law !  **  muttered  Wilson.    «  Fiends  take  him !  ** 

^^  Both  Lady  Kate  and  I  arc  quite  disconsolate  at  his  absence,'' 
pursued  Belinda.  ^^  But  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  Windsor,  and  I 
fear  we  shan't  see  him  till  to-morrow." 

^  Hum !"  exclaimed  the  old  beau.  ^^I  thought  you  might  see 
him  to-night." 

^  See  lum  to-night ! "  she  exclaimed,  glancing  at  Lady  Kate. 
«  Where? '» 

^^  At  Lady  de  Burgh's  rout,"  returned  the  old  beau,  looking 
keenly  at  her. 

"  No,  he  won't  be  there,  or  I  would  go  to  the  party,"  observed 
Belinda.  ^'  You  must  make  my  excuses  to  Lady  de  Burgh — say 
I'm  indisposed — ^whatever  you  please.  You  won't  tell  stories,  for 
your  moodiness  at  dinner  has  really  made  me  feel  ill." 

^'  And  pray  make  my  excuses  at  the  same  time,  Mr.  Wilson," 
added  Lad^  Kate.  ^^  Tell  her  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  stay 
at  home  with  Belinda." 

"  She,  too,  is  in  the  plot,"  muttered  Beau  Wilson.  **  But  I 
can't  deliver  these  excuses,"  he  added,  aloud.  '^  I  don't  intend  to 
go  to  the  party  myself." 

^^  But  you  must,  sir — I  insist  upon  it,"  cried  Belinda. 

"  Yes,  indeed  you  must  go,  Mr.  Wilson,"  said  Lady  Kate.  "It 
is  to  be  a  charming  assembly,  and  you  will  enjoy  it  so  much." 

"  If  I  do  go,"  rejoined  Wilson,  "  I  shall  only  just  show  myself 
to  Lady  de  Burgh,  and  come  out." 

"  You  will  be  good  enough  to  obey  my  commands,  sir,"  said 
Belinda,  "  and  those  are,  that  you  do  not  return  before  one  o'clock 
— ^not  before  one  o'clock,  mind !" 

"  One  would  think  you  must  have  some  particular  reason  for 
desiring  me  to  stay  out  till  that  hour,"  remarked  Wilson. 

"  So  I  have,  and  when  you're  in  a  very  good  humour  I'll  tell  it 
you,"  she  rejoined.  "  But  you're  a  cup  too  low.  A  glass  of  claret 
will  make  you  feel  more  cheerful.  Finish  that  bottle,  take  a  nap 
afterwards,  and  you'll  be  all  right.  Come  to  my  room  before  you 
go  to  Lady  de  Burgh's  to  say  'good  night.' " 

She  then  quitted  the  room  with  Lady  E^te,  adding,  laughingly, 
to  the  latter  as  they  passed  through  the  hall, 

"  I  think  I  have  managed  very  cleverly  to  get  rid  of  him." 
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"  Ton  have  managed  admirably,  my  dear,"  replied  Lady  Kate. 
^^  But  what  a  strange  hamour  he  ia  in.  He  has  decidedly  got  a 
fit  of  the  sullens." 

^^Oh,  it  win  pass  when  he  has  drank  his  ckret  and  had  hia 
nap,"  replied  Belinda,  laughing,  as  they  ascended  the  staircase. 

She  little  knew  what  awaited  her* 


XI. 

▲  TBA6IC  INCIDENT. 

Left  alone,  Beau  Wilson  remained  for  some  time  a  prey  to  ter- 
rible reflections.  He  neither  drank  wine,  nor  sought  temporary- 
oblivion  in  slumber,  but  held  communion  with  himself  in  this  wise* 

^^  Shall  I  do  it? — Shall  I  kill  this  beautiful,  this  adorable  crea- 
ture, merely  because  she  cannot  love  an  old  man  like  me?  Better 
— far  better  destroy  myself  and  let  her  live.  But  no !  I  cannot 
bear  the  idea  of  leaving  her  for  another.  That  thought  is  madness. 
But  will  it  not  be  revenge  enough  if  I  slay  him?  Will  not  his 
blood  wash  out  the  stain  upon  my  honour?  No !  they  must  both 
die.     I  will  not  falter  in  ray  purpose." 

He  then  arose,  and  was  moving  towards  the  door,  when  Lady 
Kate  softly  entered  the  room. 

"  So  you  are  awake  and  stirring,  Mr.  Wilson,"  she  said.  "  I 
feared  to  disturb  you  from  your  after-dinner  nap.  Will  you  spare 
me  a  few  minutes?" 

The  old  beau  offered  her  a  chair,  and  took  one  beside  her.  She 
then  went  on :  "  I  am  sure  you  will  give  me  your  advice  in  a  matter 
of  great  importance  to  myself.  It  must  have  been  apparent  to 
you,  I  think,  that  my  affections  have  been  given  for  some  time  to 
a  certain  person — ^you  start,  as  if  what  I  said  surprised  you — ^but 
surely  you  must  be  aware  that  a  mutual  attachment  subsists  between 
mjrself  and  Mr.  Law." 

"  Pardon  me,  Lady  Kate,"  he  rejoined.  "  Till  this  moment  I 
was  not  aware  of  the  circumstance.  I  am  soiiy — very  sorry  to 
hear  it." 

"  Sorry,  Mr.  Wilson ! "  she  exclaimed.  "  I  expected  a  very  dif- 
ferent answer  from  you.  I  thought  you  had  the  highest  opinion 
of  Mr.  Law." 

"  Hear  me.  Lady  Kate,"  said  Wilson,  sternly.  "  If  you  have 
any  love  for  diis  person,  you  must  crush  it,  whatever  the  effort  may 
cost  you.     He  is  utterly  unworthy  of  you." 

"But  I  cannot  retreat,"  cried  Lady  Kate.  "You  force  me 
to  speak  plainly,  sir,  and  to  tell  you  that  I  have  not  only  given 
him  my  heart,  but  promised  him  my  hand." 

"  You  have  acted  most  foolishly,"  rejoined  Wilson.  "  He  has  de« 
ccived  you.     Do  not  ask  for  any  explanation,  for  I  cannot  give 
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it-  But  let  me  say  in  a  word  that  yon  can  never  marry  this 
adventurer — this  charlatan — this  sharper — this  rake.  It  shall  be 
my  bminGBB  to  pvevent  it** 

**The  epithets  you  think  fit  to  apply  to  a  gentleman  to  whom, 
as  I  have  told  you,  I  am  engaged,  prevent  any  further  conversation 
between  us,  Mr*  Wikon,**  said  Lady  Kate,  rising  proudly  from  her 
seat  *^  Mr.  Law  will  know  how  to  defend  himself  from  such 
aspaaonsy  hot  I  did  not  expeet  to  find  you  a  calumniator/* 

^^  Suspend  your  judgment  till  to-morrow  morning,  madam,*' 
lejoined  Wilson,  "  and  you  will  find  that  I  am  justified  in  what  I 
liave  said.     I  pity  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart." 

^*I  do  not  desire  your  pity,  sir,**  she  cried,  sharply.  "I  tell 
you,  that  all  you  have  uttered  to  Mr.  Law's  disadvantage  is.  un- 
founded. Let  me  add,  that  it  is  only  my  afiection  for  Behnda  that 
can  induee  me  to  remain  another  moment  under  your  roof." 

« Be  not  anffiy  with  me,  I  pray  you,''  said  the  old  beau,  in  a 
tone  so  sorrowful  that  the  gentle  heart  of  his  listener  was  touched. 
"The  interest  I  feel  in  your  ladyship  makes  me  speak  thus.  It  is 
only  within  the  last  few  hours  that  the  dark  side  of  Law's  cha- 
zacter  has  been  revealed  to  me.  Till,  then  I  believed  him  loyal  and 
tenstwoTthy.  This  morning  I  should  have  been  as  eager  as  your 
ladyship  to  defend  him — but  my  eyes  are  opened  now.** 

"  You  alarm  me^  Mr.  Wilson,"  cried  Lady  Eate.  ^^  What  has 
eome  to  your  knowledge?  Tell  me,  I  corgure  you.  I  will  listen 
to  you  patiently  now." 

"Shall  I  speak  plainly  to  her?— shall  I  tell  her  all?"  said 
the  old  beau  to  himself.  "  I  will — ^I  wiU.  Yet  no !  that  were  to 
destroy  my  plan  of  vengeance." 

"  lou  hesitate,"  cried  Lady  Kate.  "Then  you  have  nothing 
to  tclL     You  cannot  justify  your  calumnies." 

"  Wait  till  to-morrow,  madam.  You  will  then  know  all,  and 
will  understand  the  cause  of  my  hesitation." 

"  Why  tiU  to-morrow? — why  must  I  wait  till  then? — ^why  should 
you  condemn  me  to  a  night  of  misery,  when  by  a  few  words  you 
canreUeveme?" 

"  Nothing  I  could  say  would  relieve  your  anxiety,  madam,  but 
would  rather  heighten  it.  Press  me  no  fiirther — ^it  wiU  be  useless. 
If  we  meet  in  tiie  morning,  I  will  tell  you  all.  If  not — Heaven 
bless  you ! — good  night." 

Seeing  from  his  manner  that  noticing  frirther  could  be  obtained 
from  him,  Lady  Kate  withdrew. 

Again  left  alone,  the  old  beau  blamed  himself  that  he  had  not 
made  Lady  Kate  the  partner  of  his  troubles,  that  by  mincling 
their  griefs  they  might  have  found  mutual  solace,  and  he  half  re- 
solved to  seek  her  for  that  purpose.  But  ere  he  could  reach  the 
door  the  better  impulse  had  fled,  and  he  recurred  to  his  fell  design. 

2f2 
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'*  No  weakness,"  he  muttered — ^^  no  weakness.    The  deed  must 
be  done.** 

He  then  repaired  to  his  study,  and  unlocking  an  escritoire,  took 
out  a  bundle  of  letters,  and  began  to  read  them,  but  the  emo- 
tions excited  by  their  perusal  compelled  him  to  desist. 

He  next  took  up  a  miniature  ot  his  wife,  and  gazing  at  it  with 
irrepressible  admiration,  exclaimed, 

^^  Ay,  those  are  the  features  that  captivated  me.  How  beautiful 
she  looks ! — ^how  guileless ! — how  passionately  I  loyed  her !  But 
love  is  gone  for  ever,"  he  added,  dashing  the  picture  to  the 
ground,  and  trampling  upon  it.  '^  I  awake  from  my  infatuated 
dream  to  find  myself  betrayed.  Did  she  ever  love  me?  No — 
no !— never — never — never ! " 

His' emotions  were  so  poignant  that  he  thought  he  should  have 
died.  On  recovering  from  the  paroxysm,  he  replaced  the  letters 
in  the  escritoire,  and  opened  a  cupboard,  from  which  he  took  a 
small  medicine-chest. 

For  a  few  moments  he  stood  irresolute,  with  folded  arms,  gazing 
at  the  box,  and  the  expression  of  his  ghastly  features  was  perfectly 
fiendish.  At  last,  he  took  a  small  key  and  applied  it  to  tne  chest, 
but  his  hand  trembled  so,  that,  after  more  than  one  inefiectuid 
attempt,  the  key  fell  from  his  grasp. 

^^  Were  I  superstitious  I  should  deem  this  an  interposition  of 
some  good  spirit  to  turn  me  firom  my  fatal  purpose,**  he  mur- 
mured. "  But  I  will  not  be  deterred.  Let  me  think  upon  my 
wrongs,  and  be  firm.*' 

With  that  he  unlocked  the  chest,  and  took  from  it  a  phial  filled 
with  a  liquid  clear  as  water. 

Again  a  nervous  trembling  seized  him,  and  in  his  agitation  he 
nearly  dropped  the  phial;  but  he  had  just  managed  to  secure  it^ 
when  he  was  confounded  by  the  unexpected  entrance  of  his  wife. 

"  I  have  come  to  see  what  is  the  matter  with  you,*'  she  said. 
^^  Lady  Kate  tells  me  something  has  disturbed  you.  Are  you  not 
well?     You  look  unusually  pale.     What  is  it?*' 

"  Nothing,  nothing,"  he  replied,  hastily.  "  Don't  trouble  your- 
self about  me.  I  shall  soon  be  better.  I  was  coming  to  your 
room  to  say  *  good  night '  before  going  to  Lady  de  Burgh's,  but 
since  you  are  here,  pray  take  a  seat.  I  have  something  to  say  to 
you.'* 

"Well,  don't  keep  me  long.  I'm  very  tired,  and  want  to  go  to 
bed,"  she  said,  yawning  terribly. 

"  Spare  me  a  few  minutes.  You  will  have  a  long  and  sound 
sleep  presently,"  he  said,  in  a  sombre  tone,  and  regarding  her 
fixedly. 

"How  strangely  you  look  at  me,"  she  cried.  "Lady  Kate  said 
there  was  something  odd  about  you,  and  I  find  it  true.  Do  smile 
a  little  bit.     You*!!  frighten  everybody  if  you  look  so  savage. 
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Tou  remind  me  of  Bluebeard  in  the  fairy  piece^  when  he  is  about 
to  cut  off  his  wife's  head.     I  hope  you  don't  mean  to  kill  me." 

"Kill  you!"  echoed  Wilson.  "What  put  that  bought  into 
your  silly  head?" 

**Your  ferocious  looks,"  she  rejoined.  "Some  people  say  you 
are  jealous  enough  to  do  some  horrid  deed.  But  I  have  no  fears. 
You  are  too  fond  of  Belinda  to  cut  off  her  head— eh,  M.  Barbe 
Bleu?" 

"  Since  we  have  been  united,  madam,  have  I  ever  treated  you 
otherwise  than  with  kindness?"  asked  the  old  beau. 

"Your  conduct  has  been  praiseworthy  on  the  whole,  though 
you  have  shown  strange  fits  ot  temper  now  and  then,"  she  rejoined. 
"  Luckily,  I  don't  mind  them." 

**  Answer  me  one  question,  Belinda.  Have  you  ever  repented 
your  marriage  with  me?" 

"  Repented  it  I  to  be  sure.  A  hundred  times,  at  least.  When- 
ever we  have  a  little  quarrel,  I  alwajs  long  for  a  separation ;  but 
then  you  invariably  make  me  such  nice  presents  afterwards,  that  I 
am  content  to  be  reconciled.  By-the-by,  you  have  never  given 
me  the  diamond  riviere  you  promised  me  after  our  last  squabble." 

"  Enough  of  this  trifling,  madam,"  said  the  old  beau,  sternly. 
"  I  have  far  different  matters  to  discuss  with  you.  Strange  stories 
have  been  told  me  concerning  you — stories  damaging  to  yourself, 
and  to  my  honour." 

"And  you  believe  those  calumnies?  You  suppose  me  capable 
of  such  misconduct?"  she  cried,  rearing  her  proud  form  to  its 
height,  and  regarding  him  with  indignant  scorn. 

"  Yes,  madam,  I  do  believe  them.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to 
carry  off  the  matter  with  a  high  hand.  I  believe  in  your  guilt- 
ay,  ffitiltf  madam.  Your  intrigue  with  Mr.  Law  is  the  talk  of  the 
Town.  Aha!  you  thought  me  your  dupe.  But  if  I  am  blind, 
other  people  are  not.  One  of  my  kind  friends  was  considerate 
enough— curse  him ! — to  send  me  a  letter  this  morning  acquaint- 
ing me  with  your  conduct.  Besides,  I  have  had  confirmation 
of  the  statement.  I  overheard  what  passed  between  you  and  your 
paramour  in  the  Birdcage-walk  this  morning,  and  I  learnt  that  he 
IS  to  be  in  the  warden  to-night." 

"  All  this  admits  of  easy  explanation,  sir,  but  I  shall  not  con- 
descend to  give  it,"  said  Belinda,  preparing  to  quit  the  room. 

But  the  old  beau  anticipated  her  purpose,  and  hastily  locking  the 
door,  put  the  key  in  his  pocket. 

<^  Do  you  mean  to  detain  me  against  my  will  ?  "  she  said,  afirigh ted 
by  his  manner. 

And  she  attempted  to  ring  the  bell,  but  he  seized  her  arm,  and 
forced  her  into  a  chair.  Drawing  his  sword,  he  then  bade  her 
prepare  for  instant  death. 

"  I  cannot  believe  you  are  in  earnest,"  she  cried.  "This  is  done 
to  terrify  me." 
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^'  Make  your  peace  with  Heaven,  I  say,  madam/'  rejoined  Wilson. 
"  You  have  not  many  minutes  to  live," 

"Mercy!  mercy!"  she  aned,  reading  her  fate  in  his  looks. 
"  By  your  former  love  for  me,  I  implore  you  to  spare  me." 

"  All  pity  has  been  banished  from  my  breast  by  your  perfidy/' 
cried  Wilson.     "  You  shall  die." 

"  Not  by  your  hand,"  she  shrieked.  "  I  am  innocent.  J  swear 
it.     Hear  what  I  have  to  say." 

"  I  will  hear  nothing  now,"  said  Wilson,  in  a  frenzied  toae. 
"  You  seek  only  to  gain  time.  Utter  a  cry,  and  I  will  plunge  mj 
sword  into  your  heart.     You  are  beyond  all  human  aid." 

'^Tben  help  me,  Heaven!"  she  ejaculated. 

"I  cannot  shed  her  blood,"  said  Wilson.  "Drink  this,''  he 
added,  taking  the  phial  from  his  vest. 

"  Is  it  poison?"  she  cried. 

"  Drink  it ! "  ie  rejoined.  "  I  give  you  choice  of  death.  Or 
this,  or  the  ^word  I " 

Unable  to  Desist  him,  she  took  the  phial,  placed  it  to  her  lips, 
and  after  swallowing  a  portion  of  itp  contents,  fell,  with  a  halfnstifled 
shriek,  to  the  ground. 

Wilson  sank  upon  a  chair,  averted  his  gaze,  and  tried  to  shut 
his  ears  to  the  feanul  sounds  that  reached  them. 

All  was  soon  still.  Nevertheless,  he  did  not  dare  to  look  round, 
but  remained  for  some  time  in  the  same  posture. 

At  last,  the  clock  struck  eleven,  and  roused  by  the  sound,  he 
arose,  muttering,  "  I  have  more  to  do." 

A  dreadful  shudder  passed  over  his  frame  as  he  cast  one  look 
at  the  inanimate  form  of  her  he  had  once  loved  so  well. 

But  the  furies  were  still  busy  in  his  breast,  and  pity  could  not 
gain  access  to  it.  Unlookin£^  the  door,  he  went  forth,  repeating 
the  words,  "  I  have  more  to  do." 


AT  THE  GAUDEN-GATE. 

That  night,  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  after  the  tragic 
event  we  have  just  narrated,  a  sedan-chair  was  set  down  in  Hay- 
street,  near  the  wall  of  a  garden  evidently  belonging  to  a  large 
mansion  situated  in  the  adjacent  square;  and  a  gentleman  wrapped 
in  a  cloak  got  out,  and  bade  the  cliairmen  await  his  return. 

"All  right,  yer  hon'r,"  replied  our  old  acquaintance,  Teiry 
O'Flaherty.  "  Don't  hurry  on  our  account,  Mr.  Laa.  We'll  find 
plenty  ov  amusement  talkin'  to  each  other.  But  foor  the  love  of 
Heaven  stop  a  minute,  sir — there's  -somebody  watchin'  yonder. 
Get  into  the  cheer  again,  and  we'll  just  carry  yer  hon'r  round  the 
comer  to  baffle  him." 
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^Pofa,  pohy  nansenser'  cried  Law.  ^^Thfiie  is  AOthing  to  be 
iLknned  at.  Wait  hece  till  I  return."  So  eiyingf  lie  unlocked 
a  door  in  the  garden-wall,  and  disappeared. 

Scarcely  was  he  gone^  when  the  indiTidnal  who  had  excited 
Terry'fl  apprehenabna  crossed  the  street,  makiag  his  way  as  quicktf 
as  his  lameness  would  allow  towards  the  very  door  in  the  gardens- 
wall  through  which  Law  had  passed. 

The  ni^t  was  dark^  and  there  were  no  kmps  in  the  street; 
nevertheless,  as  the  personage  in  question  drew  near,  ha  was  recog- 
oaaed  by  the  chairmen^  owin^  to  the  peculiarity  of  his  gait. 

^  Saints  protect  us !"  exclaimed  Terry^  ^^  it's  owld  Beau  Wilson 
hisself.  I  know  him  by  his  lame  leg.  There'll  be  murder  in  a 
minute.  We  mustn't  let  him  into  the  garden^  Fat.  Ebdloa,  sir," 
he  added,  ^^you  can't  go  in  there." 

Wikon,  however,  paid  nO'  heed  to  the  injunction,  but  was 
proceeding  to  unlock  the  door,  when  his  aims  were  seized  and 
pinioned  by  the  two  stalwart  chairmen. 

^^  Zounds,  rascals ! "  he  ciied^  struggling  inefiectually  to  get  free; 
^^  would  you  prevent  me  from  going  into  my  own  house  ?  Iiibeiate 
me  instantly,  at  your  peril." 

^  If  this  is  yoiar  own  house,  sir,  you  bad  better  go  in  at  the 
£rout  door,"  replied  Tezxy.  ^^  Get  into  .the  cheec,  and  well  take 
jou  round  to  it." 

^  Ay,  get  in,^  added  PttI  MoUoy,  endeavourii^  to  force  him 
into  the  sedan-chair. 

The  dd  beau,  however^  violoitly  resisted  their  efForts,  and  as 
they  wese  afiraid  of  proceeding  to  extremities  with  him,  he  at 
length  succeeded  in  extricating  himself  from  their  clutches.  But 
Terry  was  resolved,  at  all  hazards,  to  prevent  him  from  entering 
the  garden,  and  aeeordSngly  ^nted  himself  bef(»e  the  door. 

^^  Stand  aade,  siirahJ"  cried  Wilson,  furiously,  ^or  you  will 
repent  it.  A  man  has  just  furtively  entered  my  garden,  and  if 
you  hinder  xse  from  pnrsuii^  him,  you  will  be  treated  as  his  ac- 
complices. The  law  will  deal  zigorously  with  you,  I  can  promise 
yoil." 

^  Tut!  the  law  wmi't  meddle  wi'  honest  men  like  us,  so  wcPre 
not  afeerd/'  rqoined  Tenry,  stoutly.  ^^  But  ]rour  bon'r  must  be 
mistaken.  The  jontleman  we  set  down  went  into  yonder  house," 
pointing  to  a  babitation  a  short  way  down  the  street 

"  It  is  false ! "  cried  Wilson.  "  I  saw  him  go  in  here.  Stand 
aside,  I  command  you,  or  it  will  be  worse  for  you."  And  he 
drew  his  sword. 

"Och,  murder  I  I'll  be  kilt!"  cried  Terry.  «  Seize  bould  ov 
him,  Pat,  or  he'U.qMt  me  wid  his  toasting-fork." 

Though  menaced  by  the  old  beau,  who  swore  he  would  run  him 
through  the  body  if  he  did  not  move,  Pat  Tesolutely  kept  his 
place,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  might  have  been  tibeend  of  the 
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dispute,  if  a  watchman  had  not  at  this  moment  tamed  the  comer 
of  the  street,  and,  on  being  hailed  by  Wilson,  he  instantly  hurried 
to  the  spot.  The  watchman's  first  buaness  was  to  hold  up  his 
lantern  and  scrutinise  the  countenances  of  the  parties,  and  as  the 
li^ht  fell  upon  the  marked  features  of  the  old  beau,  he  instantly 
cned  out  that  it  was  Mr.  Wikon. 

"  You're  sure  of  that,  Charley?  "  said  Terry. 

^  As  sure  as  I  am  that  you're  an  Irishman,^  replied  the  other. 

^^Then  whatever  you  do,  don't  let  him  into  the  garden/'  said 
Terry.  ^  Take  him  round  to  the  front  door,  and  ask  the  servants 
to  put  him  to  bed  as  quickly  as  they  can.  He  has  had  too  much 
to  drink." 

To  this  allegation  the  old  beau  gave  an  indignant  denial,  but  the 
watchman,  who  was  not  altogether  sober  himself,  was  inclined  to 
think  there  might  be  some  truth  in  it;  and  hoping,  at  all  events, 
to  obtain  a  crown  for  his  pains,  he  was  trying  to  persuade  Wilson 
to  comply  with  Terry's  suggestion,  when  two  other  persons 
appearea  on  the  scene.  These  were  Sir  Harry  and  Charlie  Car* 
xmgton. 

Sir  Harry  immediately  offered  his  services  to  the  old  beau,  who, 
taking  him  aside,  said,  in  a  low  tone,  ^^  You  will  wonder  what  I 
am  doing  here  with  these  fellows,  but  the  fact  is,  I  have  been  on 
the  watch  for  Law,  and  having  seen  him  pass  through  that  door 
into  my  garden,  I  should  have  instantly  followed  had  I  not  been 
hindered  by  those  chairmen,  who  are  in  his  pay.  Come  with 
me,  Sir  Harry,  I  entreat  you;  and  as  the  villain  must  at  once  give 
me;  satisfaction  for  the  injury  he  has  done  me,  I  will  beg  of  you 
to  act  as  my  second?" 

"  I  don't  see  how  I  can  refuse  you,  sir,  if  you  are  determined 
upon  an  immediate  encounter^"  replied  Sir  Harry;  ^^and  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  it  was  the  hope  of  preventing  mischief  that  brought 
Carrington  and  myself  here." 

"Then  you  knew  of  the  assignation?"  cried  Wilson. 

"  Do  not  ask  me,  sir,"  rejoined  Sir  Harry.  "  I  don't  desire  to 
add  fuel  to  the  flame  already  raging  within  your  breast.  Let  it 
suffice  that,  believing  you  are  entitled  to  demand  instant  satisfac- 
tion from  Law,  I  am  ready  to  serve  as  your  second.  The  only 
stipulation  I  make  is,  that  Charles  Carrington  shall  accompany  us. 
His  services  may  be  required  on  the  other  side.  Bad  as  it  is,  the 
affitir  must  be  conducted  en  rdgle." 

"  I  care  not  how  it  is  conducted,"  rejoined  the  old  beau.  "  I  mean 
to  kill  the  villain." 

"  Of  course,  my  dear  sir,  such  is  your  intention.  But  you  must 
kill  him  according  to  rule,  or  it  will  be  accounted  assassination. 
Allow  me  a  word  with  Carrington." 

"  Be  brief,  then,"  said  the  old  beau.  "  Too  much  time  has  been 
wasted  already.    The  villain  may  escape  me." 
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"No  fear  of  that,  sir.  If  he  quits  the  garden,  he  must  come  out 
this  way." 

After  a  short  conference  between  Sir  Harry  and  Carrington, 
they  informed  the  old  beau  that  they  were  ready  to  attend  him. 

Seeing  it  was  vain  to  offer  any  further  opposition,  Terry  with- 
drew from  his  post.  The  door  was  then  unlocked,  and  Wilson 
and  his  companions  went  into  the  garden,  taking  the  watchman 
with  them. 

XIIL 

IN  THE  6AADEN. 

We  must  now  return  to  Law.  On  entering  the  garden,  which 
was  of  some  size,  and  very  tastefully  laid  out,  comprehending 
several  fine  trees,  he  made  his  way  towards  an  alcove,  situated 
on  one  side  of  a  broad,  smooth-shaven  lawn,  soft  to  the  foot  as 
velvet,  and  running  up  to  the  windows  of  the  house. 

No  one  was  within  the  Uttle  building,  so  he  sat  down  on  a 
chair  with  which  it  was  provided,  and  beguiled  his  impatience  as 
he  best  could.  He  had  not,  however,  to  wait  long.  A  slight 
sound  caused*  by  the  opening  of  a  glass  door  communicating  with 
the  garden  informed  him  that  she  he  expected  was  coming  forth 
from  the  house;  and  the  next  moment  a  female  figure,  robed  in 
white,  could  be  seen  flitting  quickly  and  with  noiseless  footsteps 
across  the  lawn. 

"  Are  you  there?"  inquired  a  soft  voice,  as  the  lady  approached 
the  alcove. 

Law  made  no  answer,  but  rose  up  and  clasped  her  to  his  breast. 

^^I  can't  stay  many  minutes  with  you,"  she  said,  disengaging 
herself  from  his  embrace.  "  But  I  have  something  of  importance 
to  say  to  you.  Mr.  Wilson  has  been  in  a  very  ill  humour  to-night, 
and  evidently  meditates  a  quarrel  with  you." 

"  Oh !  that  is  of  no  consequence,"  rejoined  Law,  with  a  laugh. 
"Probably,  some  reports  of  my  nocturnal  visits  have  reached  him, 
and  aroused  his  jealousy.  But,  as  you  know,  I  can  speedily  tran- 
quillise  him." 

"  Of  course,  by  avowing  the  truth,  and  letting  him  into  our 
secret,"  responded  the  lady;  "but  he  provoked  me  excessively  by 
the  mahdous  things  he  said  of  you." 

"  Why  heed  them,  sweetheart,  when  you  know  they  arise  from 
jealousy?    He  will  unsay  them  all  when  he  learns  the  truth." 

"But  he  called  you  a  rake,  and  I  don't  Uke  such. a  term  to  be 
applied  to  you." 

"  Yet  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  should  so  style  me, 
if  he  supposes  me  enamoured  of  his  wife.  I'll  answer  for  it  he 
will  retract  all  he  has  said  when  he  learns  we  are  secretly  married." 

"  Hush  1  not  so  loud — some  one  may  overhear  you." 

"  No  matter  if  I  am  overheard.    I  am  impatient  for  the  dis- 
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dosure.  Some  unpleasant  consequences  are  sure  to  arise  if  the 
avowal  is  longer  delayed.  I  have  reason  to  suspect  that  my  secret 
visits  to  you  have  been  observed,  and  have  given  rise  to  reports 
prejudicial  to  Belinda's  reputation.  The  nvorld  roust  know  that  the 
visits  have  been  paid  to  my  wife;  and  it  must  also  know  why  we 
have  been  privately  married/' 

^  In  that  case  I  must  give  up  all  the  property  settled  upon  me 
by  my  first  husband,"  said  Lady  Kate.  "  It  is  vexatious  to  throw 
away  five  thousand  a  year." 

"  But  since  the  money  can't  be  retained,  you  must  make  up  your 
mind  to  part  with  it,"  rejoined  Law.  "Mr.  Senor  was  a  churl 
to  deprive  you  of  your  money  in  case  of  a  second  marriage,  but 
I  am  60  pleased  with  him  for  leaving  you  to  roe,  that  I  won't  east 
reproaches  on  his  memory.  As  to  the  five  thousand  a  year,  it  is  a 
loss  to  be  suire ^" 

^^  A  loss !  I  think  so ! "  interrupted  liady  Kate.  ^<  It  is  an  im- 
mense loss — ^an  irreparable  loss." 

"  Not  quite  irreparable,"  rejoined  Law.  "  I  will  enf^age  to  pro- 
vide you  with  double  that  income  next  year.  Why,  I  have  gained 
twenty  thousand  pounds  within  the  last  month,  and  if  my  luck 
only  lasts — as  it  cannot  fail — I  shall  gain  as  much  next  moiidi.  So 
you  see  we  shall  grow  rich  quickly." 

"  But  how  have  you  gained  the  money? — Tell  me  that?** 

^^  By  various  successful  speculations,"  he  replied,  willi  a  laugh. 
^^  I  can't  enter  into  particulars  at  this  moment.  But  you  may  rest 
perfectly  easy  that  you  will  ^atain  no  material  loss  from  the  depii- 
vation  of  your  present  income.  In  a  week  or  two  after  the  public 
acknowledgment  of  our  marriage,  we  will  go  to  Brussels,  and 
thence  to  some  of  the  German  courts,  where  I  shall  offer  my  plan 
to  their  rulers.  Eailing  there,  we  will  proceed  to  Turin.  Victor 
Amadeus,  King  of  Sardinia,  is  almost  certain  to  adopt  the  scheme." 

^^  Before  consenting  to  the  disclosure  of  our  marriage  I  ronst 
consult  Belinda,  since  die  advised  the  secret  union,"  said  Lady 
Kate.  ^'  I  will  go  to  her  at  once,  and  bring  you  word  what  she  says*" 

^^  Oh  I  she  will  sanction  the  immediate  avowal,  I  am  sure,  when 
she  becomes  aware  of  the  necessity  of  the  step,"  said  Law.  "  Haste 
on  your  errand,  and  come  back  quickly.  Bring  Belinda's  consent, 
and  I  shall  be  able  to  dispel  her  husband's  jealous  doubts,  and 
announce  nroudly  to  all  the  world  that  Lady  Catherine  3BjaoUjB 
is  now  Lady  Catherine  Law." 

Thus  exhorted,  tlie  lady  speeded  towards  the  house. 

At  the  very  uaoment  of  her  departure,  Beau  Wilson  and  those 
with  him  entered  the  garden,  and  Charlie  Carrington,  -who  -was  a 
little  in  advance  of  the  others,  called  out, 

"  There  cshe  goes !     She  has  just  quitted  her  lover." 

^^  Whom  did  you  thi»k  you  saw,  sir?"  demanded  Wilson,  too 
well  aware  that  it  could  not  be  the  hapless  BeUnda  whom  Car- 
xington  had  beh^. 
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"  Tour  wife,  to  be  sure !  who  ebe  could  it  be?'*  rejoined  the 
other. 

"  Impossible !"  exclaimed  the  old  beau.  "  Your  eyes  must  have 
deceived  you." 

"  At  all  eveiitSy  I  saw  a  fip^ure  in  white,**  returned  the  other.  ^  Til 
swear  to  that.  But  m  this  is  the  witching  hour  of  niffht,**  he 
added,  as  the  dock  of  the  church  in  May  Fair  struck  twdve,  "  it 
may  have  been  a  ghost." 

Beau  Wilson  shuddered  at  the  idea. 

"  Stay  where  you  are,  sir,  if  your  courage  fails  you,"  said 
Charlie  Carrington,  noticing  that  the  old  beau  halted.  *^  Sir  Harry 
and  I  will  see  the  adventure  to  an  end.** 

"  Come  on !  **  exclaimed  Wilson,  rouring  himsel£  "  We  shall 
find  him  in  the  alcove.** 

'*  The  alcove !  eh?**  cried  Carrington.  "  What  a  charming  re- 
treat for  a  pair  of  turtle-doves !  Egad,  Law  is  the  luckiest  of  men.** 

**  You  won't  say  so  five  minutes  hence,  air,**  rejoined  the  old 
beau,  gnashing  his  teeth. 

With  diis  he  hurried  towards  the  alcove,  and  the  others  followed 
him. 

Hearing  their  approach,  Iiaw  came  forth. 

"  Soh !  we  have  found  you,  sir !  **  cried  Wilson,  in  aoeents  that 
sounded  scarcely  human. 

"  I  can  easily  and  fwtisfactorily  earolain  the  cause  of  my  presence 
here,  if  you  will  permit  me,  Mr.  Wilson,**  said  Law. 

"  No  explanation  is  needed,  sir,  and  none  will  be  accepted  by 
mc,"  rejoined  Wilson,  fiercely.  "  I  know  well  enougli  why  you 
are  here,  and  so  do  these  gentlemen.  Draw  and  defend  yourself,** 
he  added,  flourishing  his  sword  in  the  other*8  lace. 

"  Hear  whart  I  have  to  say,  my  good  ar,"  remonstrated  Law. 
^'  I  swear  to  you  that  you  are  entirely  mistaken.  I  am  here  for 
no  purpose  at  which  yon  can  possibly  take  offence.** 

**  Will  you  give  us  your  word  of  honour,  Mr.  Law,*  interposed 
Sir  Harry,  "  that  a  lady — we  won*t  mention  any  name— has  not 
been  with  you  in  this  alcove?** 

"  No,  I  <!an*t  do  that,*'  replied  Law.  *'  But  I  engage  to  clear 
away  all  suspicion,  if  you  will  only  arrant  me  a  few  minutes'  delay." 

"  This  is  mere  trifling,"  roared  Wilson.  "  Put  yourself  on  guard 
instantly,  sir." 

"Sir  Harry,  I  appeal  to  you.  This  quarrel  must  not  proceed,** 
said  Law,  stiU  refusing  to  draw.  '*^I  caimot— will  not— cross 
swords  with  Mr.  Wilson." 

*^  Then  I  will  stab  you  where  you  stand,"  cried  the  old  beau, 
blind  with  rage. 

"Hold,  sir!"  interposed  Sir  Harry, arresting  him.  "Mr. Law,! 
must  tell  you  that  you  are  bound  to  give  Mr.  Wilson  satisfaction.** 

"  Satislaction  for  what?"  cried  Law.  "I  have  done  him  no 
M^jury." 
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"  Come,  come,  sir,"  cried  Sir  Harry,  "  this  won't  pass  with  us, 

after  what  we  have  heard ^" 

"  And  seen,"  added  Carrington.  "  Sir  Harry  and  I  will  take 
care  you  have  fair  play,  Mr.  Law,  but  fight  you  must " 

"  Ay,  that  he  must,  and  quickly,"  cned  the  old  beau,  stamping 
the  groimd  with  rage.     "  I  will  suffer  no  further  delay." 

"Well,  since  there  is  "no  help  for  it,  I  comply,"  saia  Law,  draw- 
ing. "  But  I  announce  beforehand  that  I  shall  merely  act  on  the 
defensive." 

"  And  I  announce  beforehand  that  I  mean  to  kill  you,"  rejoined 
Wilson.     *^  So,  have  at  your  heart ! " 

Next  moment  they  were  engaged.  The  watchman  held  up 
his  lantern,  and  its  gbmmer  enabled  them  to  discern  each  other's 
movements.  But  for  this  light  they  must  have  fought  completely 
at  hazard.  The  old  beau's  mfuriated  condition  deprived  him  of 
his  customary  skill.  He  made  several  desperate  lounges  at  his 
opponent,  laying  himself  repeatedly  open  to  a  riposte,  but  Law 
contented  himself  with  parrying  the  thrusts. 

The  conflict  was  proceeding  in  this  way,  when  the  glass  door 
already  alluded  to  was  suddenly  thrown  open,  and  Lady  Kate, 
followed  by  three  or  four  lackeys  bearing  lights,  rushed  forth, 
screaming,  "  Belinda  is  dead — poisoned  by  her  husband ! " 
At  this  appalling  cry  both  combatants  stood  still. 
"What"  IS  this  I  hear?"  said  Law.  "Belinda  poisoned,  and 
by  you?  If  you  are,  indeed,  guilty  of  this  inhuman  deed,  you 
shall  perish  by  the  hangman's  hand,  not  by  mine." 

"I  will  not  die  till  1  have  had  my  fuil  measure  of  revenge,** 
cried  Wilson. 

And  he  again  assailed  Law,  and  with  such  fury,  that  the  latter, 
unable  to  act  longer  upon  the  defensive,  made  a  thrust  in  return, 
and  his  sword  passed  through  the  madman's  body. 

At  this  fatal  juncture  Lady  Kate  rushed  up,  but  recoiled  with 
horror  on  seeing  Wilson  fall.  Law,  however,  seized  her  by  the 
hand,  and  drew  her  towards  the  dying  man. 

"  Tell  him,"  he  said,  "  while  he  can  yet  hear  you,  that  Belinda 
was  innocent." 

"  She  was ! — she  was  I "  cried  Lady  Kate.  "  ftie  never 
wronged  you." 

"Why,  then,  did  she  meet  Law  here?"  demanded  the  dying 
man,  faintly. 

"  She  never  did  meet  him,"  rejoined  Lady  Kate.  "  It  was  I 
who  came  here — I,  his  wedded  wife." 

"What! — guiltless!  and  I  have  murdered  her  I "  cried  the  old 
man,  raising  himself  by  a  supreme  effort.  "  Mercy ! — mercy. 
Heaven!" 

Then  sinking  backwards,  he  expired. 

'Enii  of  ^z  prologue. 
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Nkver,  perhaps,  otod  in  the  times  of  the  great  Napoleon,  was  the 
political  atmosphere  more  trouhlous  than  in  the  present  day.  The  whole 
of  the  Western  nations  in  Europe  are  boiling  with  indignation  at  the 
atrocities  committed  by  the  semi-barbarian  Muscovites  upon  the  unfor- 
tunate Poles ;  the  prolonged  and  sanguinary  warfare  between  the  Federals 
and  the  Confederates,  the  overt  hostility  of  the  former  to  the  Western 
powers,  and  their  alliance  with  the  Oriental  despotism  of  the  Russian 
Czar,  may  lead  them  to  open  rupture  at  any  moment ;  the  occupation  of 
Mexico  by  the  French  is  a  sore  upon  the  side  of  the  Anglo-Americans 
that  they  will  not  put  up  with  quietly.  The  bellicose  aptitudes  of  the 
Japanese  will  entaU  far  more  serious  labours  on  both  French  and  English 
than  the  discordant  element  of  Chinese  insurrections,  or  the  bootless  re- 
sistance  proffered  by  the  unwarlike  Annamites — a  change  from  a  French 
to  a  Spanish  garrison  at  Rome  would  only  hasten  the  anticipated  collision 
between  young  Italy  and  the  incubus  of  the  middle  ages;  but  of  all  these 
stirring  incidents  of  the  past,  and  of  all  these  dark  prospects  for  the  future, 
there  is,  except  in  the  "  Almanach  de  Plllustration" — and  every  rule  has  its 
exception — ^no  illustration  either  by  pen  or  pencil  in  the  French  Almanacks. 
Politics  are  as  utterly  tabooed  from  their  pages  as  an  Englishman  from  a 
Maori  pah!  True  that  in  the  ''Almanach  de  Napoleon"  we  have  some  ac- 
count of  the  *'  Expedition  Frangaise  an  Mexique,**  with  curious  illustrations 
of  bivouacs,  defiles,  reconnaissances,  combats,  and  banquets,  in  which  the 
pet  Zouaves  are  generally  placed  in  the  foreground,  but  allsuch  articles  are 
either  '*  inspired"  or  under  a  careful  censorship.  We  have  not,  with  the 
exception  before  mentioned,  one  allusion  to  Poland  or  to  the  Poles  in  the 
whole  series ;  nothing  referring  to  the  '*  Sun-Land,'*  nor  even  to  the  An- 
namite  embassy ;  and  as  to  the  holy  person  of  the  sovereign-pontiff,  it  is 
surrounded  with  a  halo  that  appears  to  be  utterly  impenetrable  and  un- 
approachable. 

We  are  thus  thrown  back  upon  the  purely  literary  resources  of  the 
country  ;  not  that  ihey  are  not  as  praiseworthy  as  its  political  turbulence 
— to  many,  who  get  quite  enough  of  politics  with  that  matutinal  broad 
sheet,  which  modern  civilisation  might  surely  reduce  to  a  more  convenient 
form,  they  will  most  likely  prove  a  very  agreeable  change ;  and  there  is, 
indeed,  a  decided  relief  in  those  lively  and  amusing  sketches  given  by 
the  Parisians  of  themselves — a  style  of  composition  in  which  they  are 
wondrous  adepts — to  the  more  serious  and  gloomy  preoccupation  of 
politics. 

We  must,  however,  ere  proceeding  to  these  more  sketchy  articles,  say 
a  word  or  two  as  to  what  has  been  done  in  the  general  fields  of  literature 
and  the  drama  during  the  past  year.  This  not  merely  in  accordance  with 
an  annual  custom,  but  because  such  a  little  r^sum^  may  contain  infor- 
mation that  is  desirable  to  some  of  our  readers.  The  completion  of 
Thiers's  «  Consulat  et  TEmpire"  is  looked  upon  by  the  French  as  the 
great  literary  event  of  the  past  year.  They  admit  that  it  is  the  history 
of  a  "grande  chute,**  but  they  say  that  it  is  narrated  with  "sympathy 
and  iustice."  We  cannot  imagine  how  the  two  can  go  together ;  however 
much  we  may  sympathise  with  the  fall  of  a  great  man,  justice  compels 
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U8  to  say  that  his  fate  was  richly  merited.  Few  French  historians  would 
write  of  "justice"  in  the  present  day  in  that  sense— certainly  not  M. 
Thiers.  M.  Clement  is  not  an  historian  of  the  calibre  of  Thiers,  but  he 
has  produced  a  clever  work  on  the  minister  Colbert,  which  is  a  kind  of 
continuation  of  those  ponderous  tomes  on  the  ministers  Fouquet  and 
Louvoisy  to  which  we  have  devoted  our  ^udent  analytical  capacities  for  the 
benefit  of  our  more  studious  readers.  It  presents  even  '<  le  grand  Col- 
bert^ under  the  same  chasacteristic  and  inevitable  features  of  the  day,  and 
the  great  political  sore  of  all  administrations  of  all  times,  as  grossly  mer- 
cenary and  venial,  and  as  having  his  own  interests  and  those  of  his  £amily 
more  constantly  before  him  than  even  any  bloated  pasha  surrounded  by 
his  Armenian  sarafs.  To  a  new  volume  of  M.  Louis  Blanc's  admirabte 
history  of  the  "  Convention/*  a  son  of  Carnot's  lias  added  a  volume  of 
memoirs  on  the  revolutionary  soldiers,  which  transports  us  from  the  san- 
guinary orgies  of  the  metropolis  to  the  brave  yet  ribald  army  which  first 
chanted  the  Marseillaise  to  the  affrighted  provincials.  In  M.  Benouvier's 
*'  Histoiy  of  Art  during  the  Revolution"  we  find  an  aptitude  for  collecting 
the  more  minute  features  of  history  which  are  often  more  satisfactory  to 
the  mind  than  a  mass  of  generalities,  rounded  periods,  and  startling 
paradoxes,  too  often  indulg^  in  at  the  sacrifice  of  truth.  M.  Duruy's 
**  Hiatoire  des  Temps  Modernes"  deserves  more  than  a  passing  notice ; 
so  also,  indeed,  of  Am^d^e  Thierry's  **  Histoire  d'Attila,  and  Armand 
Baschet*s  "  Princes  de  T  Europe  au  Seizi^e  Siecle."  Opinions  differ  as 
to  the  merita  and  demerits  of  M.  Yiennet's  grand  epic  *'  Ld  Franciade." 
Jules  Janin  speaks  of  it  as  an  heroie  poem — a  real  poem.  It  may 
interest  English  readers  as  a  mythical  record  of  the  surging  £orth  of  the 
Franks,  from  Trojans  and  Celts,  enriched  by  the  spoils  of  defeated 
Albion !  M.  Viennet  is,  we  believe,  eighty-five  or  six  years  of  age,  but 
if  some  men  were  to  live  two  centuries  it  would  not  cure  them  of  inter- 
national detractions.  As  the  end  has,  however,  been  so  often  sought  in 
vain,  it  was  perhaps  wise  to  secure  it  at  the  onset. 

There  is  no  want  of  talent,  style,  .or  invention  among  the  French  writers 
of  fiction ;  but  we  regret  to  say  that  moderation,  prudence,  and  common 
sense,  are  not  only  becoming  every  year  more  and  more  rare,  but  the 
most  grievous  excesses  on  the  opposite  side  are  being  almost  daily  com- 
mitted. Take,  for  example,  ^'  Salammboo,"  the  great  work  of  the  year, 
which  was  to  supplant  *'  Les  Mis^rables ;"  it  is  one  of  the  most  strange 
and  incredible  productions  that  has  ever  disgraced  a  national  literature. 
Nothing  but  orgies,  wine,  and  blood :  a  barbarous  nation  sunk  in  shame. 
Tet  such  was  its  success,  that  the  Carthaginian  priestess  became,  for  the 
time  being,  all  and  everything.  There  were  Salammboo  scarfs,  and  Sa- 
lammboo  colours;  and  certain  enterprising  ladies  appeared  in  costume 
balls  under  the  transparent  tunic  of  the  daughter  of  Amilcar.  Sa- 
lammboo did  not,  however,  enjoy  a  long  popularity ;  it  was  soon  suc- 
ceeded by  '<  Madelon,''  which  took  Paris  by  storm.  Madelon  was  not  a 
type,  she  was  a  creature  by  herself — full  of  dangers,  smiles,  threats,  and 
caresses.  Eveiything  she  came  in  contact  with  she  involved  in  ruin,  and 
that  amidst  luxury  and  pleasures.  '^Nothing,"  says  Jules  Janin,  *^bat 
ruins;  pillage  has  less  violence,  incendiarism  more  pity.'^  There  was 
only  wanting  to  '^Madelon,"  to  give  it  completenes!^  the  denouement  of  a 
work  entitled  '^  Une  Drdlesse."  At  the  end  of  that  precious  production 
of  a  similarly  eccentric  stamp,  the  author  exhibits  to  us  this  other  type  of 
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*^  Madelon ''  as  a  miserable,  pilfering  follower  of  the  French  army-^a 
despoiler  of  the  dying  and  the  dead  in  the  funereal  light  of  a  Deoember 
moon.  Nothing  la  impossible  to  the  '^  Madelons,'*  and  we  suspect  we 
shall  jet  hear  more  of  them  from  the  "  gentil  esprit"  of  Edmond  About. 
"  Le  Comte  Kostia"  of  M.  Victor  Cherbuliez  is  another  of  that  class  of 
works  which  make  us  regret  that  so  much  talent  is  devoted  to  exciting 
curiosity  by  extraordinary  means,  when  the  realities  of  life  present  so 
much  to  interest  and  to  move  us.  IVL  Arthur  Bsigu^res's  "  Histoire 
Modemes"  have  more  talent  in  them,  and  are  less  otjectionable.  His 
**  Chevalier  de  la  Joyeuse  Figure"  is  most  falicitous  in  ^e  choice  of  sub- 
ject and  in  its  execution.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  young  romancer 
vrill  keep  to  those  good  insdncts  which  have  already  enaured  him  a  large 
portion  of  public  favour.  So  also  with  M.  Xavier  Marmier,  only  that  he 
is  an  old  favourite.  The  scene  of  his  new  work,  ''L'Avare  et  son 
Treaor,"  is  laid  in  Alsatia,  and  it  is  replete  with  admirable  local  de- 
scriptions, as  well  as  unobjectionable  in  point  of  narrative.  The  Mag- 
dalen, whose  confessions  M.  Charles  Dolfus  has  penned  this  year,  is  a 
relative  to  that  other  <'  Madeleine,"  whose  long  sufferings  and  victory  over 
herself  have  been  related  by  M.  Fromentin.  It  is  saying  as  much  as  we 
can  upon  such  disagreeable  subjects.  ^  La  Cause  Secrete"  of  M*  A. 
Gennevray  is  a  kind  of  literary  rival  to  Mr.  W.  Collins's  <'  Woman  in 
White,"  and  "  No  Name" — **  imitation"  is,  we  suppose,  the  word.  M. 
Camille  Seldens's  *^  Daniel  Ylady"  is  an  improbable  picture  of  a  great 
Hungarian  musician,  nurtured  in  a  coarse,  brutal  atmosphere,  yet  himself 
as  delicate  and  sensitive  as  the  most  tender  exotic  "  La  0>m^die  du 
Printemps"  is  admittedly  the  best  work  of  its  author,  M.  Axnoald  Fremy, 
well  known  for  his  talent  and  resources.  This  is  saying  a  great  deal  for 
it  *'  L'Histoire  d'un  Homme,"  by  M.  Amed^e  Acha^,  is  much  to  be 
admired  for  its  descriptive  portions;  nothing  can  be  more  pointed  or 
graphic.  ^'  Les  Confidences  d*un  Jouenr  de  Clarinette,"  by  M.  Erckmann 
Chatndn ;  ^<  Jacquet- Jacques,"  by  M.  J^rdme  Bugeaud ;  "  Les  Femmes 
Senfflbles,"  by  M.  Paul  Deltuf;  ''Les  L^gendes  Bretonnes,"  by  M. 
Enault)  are  auo  all  deserving  of  favourable  mention.  *'  Le  Roman  de  la 
Femme  a  Barbe,"  with  a  rather  repulsive  title,  is,  nevertheless,  very 
curious  in  its  development.  '*  Les  M^moires  d'un  Baiser,"  by  M.  Jules 
Noriac,  are  also  cleverly  told ;  but  they  have  the  common  fault  of  a  want 
of  moderation.  There  are  also  "  Les  Cours  Galantes,"  by  Gustavo  Des- 
noirterres ;  **  Les  Coud^es  Franches,"  by  Ernest  Serret ;  "  Les  Cousines 
de  Satan,"  by  Jules  de  Saint-Felix ;  "  L* Amour  Bossu,"  by  M.  Henri  de 
Kock — all  little  books,  characterised  by  more  or  less  of  rarisian  grace 
and  talent,  not  always  subordinate  to  good  taste ;  and  last,  not  least,  the 
Sibylle  of  «  Octave  Feuillet,"  which,  extolled  by  M.  Vitetat  the  Academy, 
earned  an  eloquent  reputation  from  the  pen  of  George  Sand. 

There  is  a  class  of  works  which  are  neither  history  nor  fiction,  whidi 
still  remain  to  be  noticed,  and  which  have  been  unusually  numerous 
during  the  past  year.  Among  such  may  be  classed  Eugene  Pelletan's 
*'  Nouvelle  Babylone,"  a  brilliant  piece  of  declamation ;  Edmond  TexierV 
"Choses  du  Temps  Present,"  very  ably  done;  Maxima  Du  Camp's 
"  Expedition  des  Deux  Siciles,"  a  sparkling  book ;  Auguste  Vacquerie's 
«*  Mieltes  de  I'Histoire,"  and  "  Victor  Hugo  racont^  par  un  T6moin  de 
sa  Tie,"  would,  together,  furnish  materials  enough  for  a  life  of  tlie  author 
of  the  ''  Orientales"  and  the  "  Mia^rables."    The  «  M^oiws  de  Litt«ra- 
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tare  Ancienne,"  by  tYie  learned  Egger,  may  be  placed  side  by  side  with 
Cuvillier-Fleury's  "  Historiens,  PoCtes  et  Romanciers.*'  "  lies  Amours 
de  Madame  de  S^vign^,"  by  Hippolyte  Babou,  and  **  Les  M^decins  an 
Temps  de  Molidre,"  by  Maurice  Raynaud,  carry  us  back,  but  by  Tery 
different  roads,  to  the  anecdotic  portion  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
Paul  de  Musset  has  written  the  '^  Histoire  des  Eztravagants  du  Diz-sep- 
tieme  Si^le."  The  extravagant  people  of  our  age  will  be  found  equally 
depicted  in  the  "  M^moires  d'un  VaudeTilliste,"  by  De  Rochefort.  Nor 
must  we  pass  orer  "  La  Litterature  Ladependante"  of  Victor  Foumel ; 
"  Cinq  Semaines  en  Ballon,"  by  Jules  Verne ;  "  Les  Champs  d'Or  da 
Bendigo,"  by  Henri  Perron  d'Arc ;  *'  Musique  et  Musiciens,"  by  Oscar 
Comettant ;  ''  Les  Anecdotes  des  Cafi^s  et  Cabarets  de  Paris,"  by  Alfred 
£>elvan ;  "  Le  Roman  de  Moli^re,"  by  Edouard  Fournier ;  "  Windsor,^ 
by  Louis  Depret ;  *^  L'Hotesse  du  Conn^table,"  a  terrible  historical  ro- 
mance by  Emmanuel  Gonzales ;  ''  Les  Majorats  Litteraires,"  by  P.  J. 
Proudhon ;  "  La  Greve  de  Samarez,"  by  M.  Pierre  Lerouz ;  the  "  His- 
toire  de  TAmour  dans  TAntiquite,"  by  Louis  Deville ;  '*  Une  Aventure 
Bur  la  Mer  Rouge,"  by  Madame  Louise  Collet ;  '*  L'ltalie  des  Italiens ;" 
*'  Les  Demi^res  Conversations  de  Goethe,**  by  Henri  Richelot ;  and  the 
*'  Histoire  d*Une  Bouch^  de  Palo,**  by  Jean  Mac^. 

Most  assuredly  the  year  1863  has  not  been  unproductive  of  new  books 
in  as  fsLT  as  Paris  is  concerned,  and  yet  we  have  not  enumerated  one-half 
even  of  the  most  successful.  Poetiy  has  also  had  its  successes  even  in 
these  most  prosaic  of  ages.  Gospels  and  Psalms  have  been  set  in  verse, 
the  one  by  Brun,  the  other  by  Cr^hauge.  These  two  works  come  from 
the  renowned  press  of  Lyons.  So  also  with  the  ''  Echos'*  of  Hector 
Fleur}%  the  ^'  Pauvrettes'*  of  Leandre  Brocherie,  and  '*  Les  Poemes  et 
Poesies"  of  Th^phile  Poydenot  M.  Poydenot  declaims  against  the 
*^  Utilitarians,*'  in  a  poem  of  that  name ;  as  if  the  sacred  flame  could 
ever  die  away  in  the  country  of  Victor  Hugo  and  De  Lamartine.  Ducle- 
sieux  in  his  *'  Vqix  de  la  Solitude,"  and  Ernest  Gervais  in  his  *'  Sceur  de 
Charit^"  are  alone  proofs  to  the  contrary.  We  will,  however,  spare  the 
reader  an  enumeration  even  of  the  most  remarkable  poetical  productions 
of  the  past  year.  He  will  most  probably  not  order  them  on  our  recom- 
mendation, nor  on  that  of  the  veteran  critic  Jules  Janin,  or  of  the  more 
enthusiastic  M.  Cuvillier-Fleury.  With  abundance  of  taste,  talent,  and 
feeling,  still  there  is  nothing  that  rises  much  above  an  average  amount  of 
perfection. 

In  entering  upon  his  annual  disquisition  upon  theatrical  matters,  M. 
Jules  Janin  justly  admits  that  it  is  the  subject  of  all  others  that  most  pre- 
occupies the  mind  of  Parisians.  This  is  not  as  it  ought  to  be ;  but,  alas ! 
literary  men  have  to  do  with  the  world  they  live  in,  not  with  the  world  as 
they  would  wish  it  to  be.  An  extravagant  devotion  to  the  stage,  such  as 
is  met  with  in  the  modern  Nineveh,  is  not  creditable  to  the  metropolitan 
taste  ;  luckily  for  France,  its  great  political,  military,  literary,  and  artistic 
forces  are  recruited  from  the  provinces,  and  albeit  matured,  as  also  too 
often  corrupted,  in  the  capital,  they  drew  their  sap  and  blood  from  the 
unpolluted  atmosphere  of  the  country.  "  What  are  those  good  people,** 
asks  Jules  Janin,  "  talking  about  in  that  room,  so  well,  adapted  for  con- 
versation? They  are  talking  of  the  new  comedy  or  the  new  drama. 
Have  you  heard  the  new  singer  ?  Have  you  applauded  Mademoiselle 
Agar  in  her  part  of  Ph^dre  ?    Is  it  true  that  Mademoiselle  Victoria 
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fcecame  in  twentjr-fiHir  hoiin  a  partner  in  the  Thd&tre-Frtuifais  ?  Sodi 
if  the  real  bansy  and  the  begboing,  the  middle,  and  the  end  of  ereiy 
cooTerwtion.''  What  chance  have  the  narratives  of  travellersy  or  the 
triumphs  of  philosophy  or  sdence,  against  such  a  concurrence  ? 

The  year  1862  went  out  with  excesses  of  a  more  than  usually  frantic 
character.  There  was  Edouard  Fluvier's  t*  Foos" — ^real  madmen — some 
mad  with  absinthe,  others  with  ambition,  all  victims  of  some  vile  passion 
or  excess.  '<  L'exoH  toujours  Texc^''  It  is  to  the  same  love  of  excess 
that  the  stage  was  indebted  for  the  "<  Myst&nes  du  Temple,"  in  which 
ZBgs  and  dirt  play  a  principal  part ;  the  usurer,  the  rag-gatherer,  the 
mnd-larker,  the  sweep,  the  nightman,  everything  that  nJces  and  revels 
in  the  Parisian  sewers;. assassination  mixed  up  with  debq^nchery;  blas- 
phemy with  wine,  and  song  and  bufToonery  with  indecency,  go  to  con- 
stitute a  "chef-d'oeuvre**  in  five  acts  and  ten  tableaux!  Just  such  an- 
other excess  was  the  '*  Etraneleurs  de  I'lnde,"  a  howling,  murderous 
drama,  which  devoted  four  or  five  hours  to  the  demoniacal  Thugs  and 
their  goddess  Moha-kali !  Luckily,  excesses  of  this  description  do  not 
last ;  they  come  and  go,  and  are  forgotten. 

Another  excess,  but  that  an  accepted  and  very  curious  one,  was  '*  Le 
Bosso,**  played  by  M^ling^e  in  company  with  Masters  Cocardasse  and 
Passepoii.  "Dolor^,"  a  drama  in  verse  in  four  acts  by  M.  Loois 
Bouilhet,  may  also  be  ranked  among  the  successful  excesses.  On  the 
oth»  hand,  **  Les  Ivresses  on  la  Chanson  de  TAmour**  takes  rank  among 
the  most  condemnable  excesses  with  ^'  La  Vie  a  Outrance,**  in  both  of 
which  all  kinds  of  madmen  are  crowded  to  play  their  ignoble  parts.  Jules 
Janin  says  of  romancers  and  dramatic  writers  alike,  "  he  who  wbhes  to 

ve  too  much  proves  nothing.*'     It  is  an  Horatian  maxim  adopted  by 


Ge  que  Pen  difc  de  trop  est  &de  et  rebatant, 
L'esprit  rassasi^  le  rqeite  k  Tinstant. 

Dramas,  now-a-days,  are  profose  in  actors,  diffuse  in  words  and  ideas, 
and  confused  in  plot  and  arrangement. 

One  of  the  youngest  and  most  successful  dramatic  writers  of  the  day, 
M.  Yictorien  Sardou,  brought  out  his  ''Ganaches**  at  the  Gymnase 
Dramatique  (one  of  his  comedies  was  suppressed  by  the  censorship  this 
year),  and  it  met  with  well- merited  success. 

But  we  must  let  Jules  Janin  rattle  oTcr  a  few  pieces  in  his  own 
figurative  style.  He  despatches  a  bevy  in  a  few  words :  '*  Among  the 
great  pieces,  there  is  no  want  of  little  ones.  '  U  ne  Loge  d'Opera,*  by 
M.  Jules  le  Comte,  gives  you  the  idea  of  a  happy  evening  at  the  Th6&tre- 
Fran9ais ;  here  and  there  we  have  ^  Les  Brebis  de  Panurge,' '  La  Clef 
de  M^tella,'  '  Les  Perruques,*et  alles  done,  Turlurette !'  It  makes 
people  sing  and  dance  to  read  such  tempting  bills.  What  luck !  pei^ons 
exclaim.  What  an  amount  of  talent  the  French  people  can  still  expend 
every  day!  What  a  triumph  I  it  has  produced  '  Les  Mousquetaires  du 
Camaval,'  '  La  Germaine,'  '  Henri  le  Balafr^,'  *  Le  Voyage  du  Jeune 
Ahacnarsis'  [whether  this  is  mis-spelt  on  purpose  or  not  we  really  cannot 
tell]  ;  it  has  produced  <  Jean  Torgnole'  and  '  I^  Dame  au  Petit  Chien.* 
We  are  indebted  to  French  talent  for  *Le  Defaut  de  Jeanne'  ahd 
<8ortir  Seule!'  with  ^Permettez,  Madame!'  *Celimare  le  Bien  Aime,' 
«Le  Manage  de  C^sarine,'  'Le  Bresilien,*  'L'Oiseau  Fait  son  Nld,' 
<  Un  Monsieur  qui  a  Perdu  son  Mot.     There  are  works  for  youT    There 
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■re  investioBBl  ^Un  Hoaiim«  ck  Imd'  aoMfe  its  qofenanee  at 
Vaadeville  under  the  moft  gloomy  antieipskions.  .Managns  «od  i 
prognostioated  beforohaiid :  <0h!  this  time ii«  efaaUbe  tenifaty  hiflsedr 
The  curtaiB  rifes,  sod  lo!  ttnn^e  to  my,  the  .ooaamij  is&tened  to,  mad 
the  hero  is  apphioded."  This  "  Homme  de  Boea"  mis  JNUhenmore  nor 
less  than  SfaeridaB. 

Two  great  dramas  inaiiag«d  ako  to  win  the  fnihlic  iunmr.  One  was 
a  transla^on  of  ^  Macbeth*'  in  French  veme,  by  M.  Jdes  Lacioixy  pro- 
daeed  at  the  AmlHgn-Comiqae ;  the  other  was  '*  f  can^oni  ies  fias  BIcmUy'^ 
by  M.  Paul  Manrioe.  M.  Lacrok's  version  of  Shakspoaro's  fireat  diaiBa 
is  spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms,  but  it  is  impossible  ever  to  render  the 
English  bard  Hterally  in  a  foreign  hmgnage,  although  theae  is  no  drafat 
that  M.  Lacroiz's  attempt  is  a  most  meritoriDas  pe&nsaaoe.  We  will 
gi^e  an  example : 

.  Lady  Maejbeih.  The  thane  of  Fife  had  a  wife ;  where  is  she  now  ?    What,  -wiD 
these  hands  ne'er  be  clean  ?    No  more  o'  that,  mj  lord,  no  more  o*  that-: 
yon  mar  all  with  this  startiag. 
Jf.  Lacrais.  H  aroit  une  £emme, 

Macduff  1— -oil  done  est  elle  4  present  ? — C'est  ioCime ! 
Quoi !  ces  mains  ne  seront  jamais  nettes !— -essez ! 
Tons  Yos  tressaillements  nous  perdent — finissez! 

<<Cre8t  infiUne!"  and  << finissez!"  ore  here  ''de  trop  r  ''Yon  mar 
all  with  ^is  starting,"  was  in  allusion  to  the  terrors  of  Macheth,  when 
the  Ghost  broke  in  on  the  festiTity  of  the  banquet,  .not  as  M.  Lacrois 
makes  it,  an  actuality. 

Doctor.  Go  to,  go  to ;  you  have  known  what  you  should  not. 

If.  Lacroix.  Ah !  vous  ne  devez  pas  comudtre  ce  mvst^re. 

Oentlewofnan,  She  has  spoke  what  she  should  not,  I  am  sure  of  that :  Hearen 

knows  what  she  has  known. 
M,  Lacroix,  Mais  elle-mdme  a  dit  oe  qu'elle  anrait  d&  taire. 
Dieujsait  ce  qu'elle  salt ! 

M.  Lacroix,  it  will  be  observed,  makes  the  Doctor  epeak  to  the  genife- 
woman,  whereas  he  is  speaking  of  Lady  Macbeth,  and,  9s  a  sequence,  he 
erroneously  makes  the  gentlewoman  excuse  herself  for  having  heard  what 
she  (Lady  Macbeth)  ought  to  have  been  silent  upon  ! 

The  French  have  taken  to  like  not  only  Shakspeare,  but  also  Terence. 
If  he  has  not,  they  say,  that  quick,  sharp,  pitiless  gaiety  of  an  ''  enfant 
des  faubourgs,"  he  is  a  fsuthful  depictor  of  Roman  manners,  and  Roman 
grace  and  dignity!  He  is  a  *'bel  esprit,"  suited  to  the  company  of 
^  grandes  dames,  s^nateurs  et  chevaliers !"  So  also  have  his  comedies 
been  put,  we  are  told,  into  charming  verse  by  a  marquis — the  lord  of 
Belloy — if  such  a  place  exists. 

^But,  at  last,  when  we  have  gone  through  all  the  dramas  and  all  the 
comedies  of  the  year,  stopping  a  moment  at  the  '  Petits  Mysteres  de 
I'Hdtel  des  Yentes,'  at  the  '  Oomtesse  Mimi,'  at  the  spectres  of  the 
'  Secrets  de  Mademoiselle  Aurore,'  and  not  forgetting  '  Giselle'  and 
'  Mademoiselle  Mourawielf,'  still  must  we  ever  come  back  to  the  gpreat 
adventure,  or,  rather  let  us  say,  to  the  terrible  accident  of  the  '  Fils  de 
Giboyer,'  a  comedy  in  prose,  in  five  acts,  by  M.  Emile  Augier,  and  by 
means  of  which  that  gentleman  kept  *  a  whole  people  content,  furious, 
applauding,  murmuring,  indignant,  and  charmed  for  a  whole  year.'  80 
many  contradictory  expressions  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  rhapsodical,  but  so 
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itmi  «idi  ibe  '  Fib  de  Qibojrer.'  Ithn  bMQ  ooadeimad  «nd  abused  by 
aoine,  applauded  by  others.  A  work  sparkling  with  irony  and  cynicism, 
it  has  had  pamphlete  i^lete  irith  denuncrations  pubfished  agaiiMt  it. 
And  yet  with  what  sympathy  and  ^^tification  did  the  crowd  applaud  the 
punishment  inflicted  upon  professional  calumniators?  The  <  Fik  de 
GiboyM^' "  sayw  Jdes  Janin^  "  resumes  the  whole  labour  of  the  year. 
Notluai^  bas  bees  done  that  pmduetd  so  much  noise,  fluBe,  and  Kght.* 
Tbasketebss  of  Fieneb  sociefy  gi^^n  io  the  Almauadcs  are  among  their 
■MMt  pisasin^  and  characteristic  features,  and  although  sometimes  ex- 
tnragant  aud  rergitkg  vpon  the  grotesque,  there  is  gen^tdly  a  substratum 
of  tmtb  which  is  yery  entertaining.  Here  are  some  sketches  taken  from 
the  Wood  of  Viocennes : 

L— OH  poor. 
The  scene  represents  one  of  those  ayenues  which  art,  in  enmity  with  straight 
fines,  has  disposed  in  a  cmrre ;  just  as  if  Art  had  anticipated  how  much  Love 
would  be  indebted  to  it.  A  gentleman,  evidently  a  prey  to  nnususd  excitement, 
alone  bieais  the  soHtude.  Although  he  is  not  at  the  Th^tre-Eran^ais,  section 
of  tragedy,  he  indalges  to  excess  in  the  pleasures  of  a  monolo^e : 

*'  No,  a  thousand  times,  no !  I  will  not  survive  this  desertion !  Oh,  Laura, 
joKT  my  innocent  blood  lie  on  your  head.  When  I  think  that  she  embroidered 
a  Ured^  cap  for  me,  and  sent  me  her  'portrait-carte,'  with  a  lock  of  her  hair ! 
What  can  one  believe  in,  if  a  lady  who  nas  sent  you  a  cap  and  a  photograph  is 
not  to  be  belieyed  inP  In  nothing  1  nothing!  I  am  sceptic,  olaz^,  disillu* 
siomsed.  The  earth  is  ugly,  its  inhabitants  are  still  uglier — the  women  espe- 
eialhf .  Eyerything  is  dim,  stupid,  repulsive.  The  love  of  Laura  could  alone 
have  reconciled  me  to  sucii  an  abominable  existence.  I  am  deprived  of  that. 
Let  us  ])ut  an  end  to  it."* 
Monsieur  moved  as  if  impelled  by  a  secret  impetus. 

*'  Yes !  Let  us  put  an  end  to  it !  I  have  maae  my  last  arrangements.  I  have 
left  my  furniture  to  my  landlord.  It  is  an  act  of  munificence  uiat  will  astonish 
the  world.  But  as  my  legatee  had  to  a  certain  extent  anticipated  my  intentions 
by  seizing  upon  his  legacy,  it  was  much  more  chivalrous  to  give  to  it  the  appear- 
ance of  a  free  gift  than  a  concession  made  to  the  vile  exigencies  of  a  broker. 

**  What  detestable  weather !  gloomy  as  the  death  whose  presence  I  court.  And 
yet  they  pretend  to  have  embeUished  this  wood.  How  ridiculous !  I  have  seen 
nothing  in  it  but  what  is  hideous.  Most  assuredly  I  have  nothing  to  regret  here 
below.    I  will  dive  into  the  shrubbery." 

Suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  monsieur  leayes  the  avenue  and  penetrates  into 
the  thicket.    As  soon  as  he  is  out  of  sight  he  draws  a  pistol  from  his  pocket. 

" There !"  he  exclaims,  looking  at  it  with  forced  complacency.    "With  that, 
in  five  minutes,  ail  will  be  over."  And  then  he  adds,  reflectively,  "I  should  like 
before  I  die  to  know  the  name  of  the  inventor  of  powder,  so  that  I  cpuld  do  justice 
to  the  memory  of  one  who  provided  such  a  panacea  for  the  despairs  of  the  future. 
Can  anything  be  more  convenient  ?  A  mere  movement  and  there !  Yet  if  Laura 
had  so  willed  it,  we  mi^ht  have  led  a  life  full  of  delights.    Instead  of  being  here 
with  the  sinister  intentions  that  I  am  about  to  realise,  we  should  have  been  two 
together  admiring  the  verdure.    For  it  is  magnificent,  although  I  insinuated  the 
contraiy  lust  now ;  the  verdure  of  the  Wood  of  Vincennes  is  positively  magnifi- 
cent.   Tnere,  for  example,  is  an  oak  that  must  have  been  contemporary  with 
Saint  Louis.    Ah,  here  is  the  sun !  a  real  sun,  whose  beams  seem  to  smile  upon 
me.    But  what  is  that  to  me?    If  the  day-star  plays  the  coquette  with  me,  it 
win  never  succeed.    Without  Laura  I  must  not  live.    But  what  is  this  ?" 
He  has  barely  time  to  hide  his  pistol  before  a  keeper  is  in  his  presence. 
"What  are  you  doing  there?     No  one  is  allowed  to  penetrate  into  the 
shrubbery.    The  fine  for  doing  so  is  ten  francs.    Hand  over  your  card ! 
"Willingly."    Monsieur  hands  over  his  card  to  the  keeper,  who  walks  away. 
"He  is  superb  with  his  ten  francs.    He  can  go  and  chum  them  from  my 
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legatee.    A  man  who  is  aboat  to  oommit  siiicide  need  not  tronble  himself  about 
such  trifles.    Let  ns  penetrate  into  another  thicket." 

Monsieur  once  more  buries  himself  in  a  leafy  place. 

"  Where  is  mj  pistol  ?  I  must  hasten  to  load  it.  Eeflection  is  of  no  use  in 
such  cases.  Not  that  I  am  capable  of  waTering.  I  have  said  it :  without  Laura  !** 
fie  loads  his  weapon.  ''Without  Laura!  What  abominable  wadding!  I  am 
prepared  to  take  away  my  life,  but  not  to  disfigure  mjrself.  That  would  be  to 
make  myself  ridiculous.  Without  Laura  nothing  in  this  world  has  a  charm  for 
me.  W  hat  is  that  noise  again  P  Two  gentlemen  taking  a  stroll  and  smoking — 
smoking  cigars,  too,  of  the  very  best  quality.  What  a  perfume !  It  is  like  an 
irony  in  extremis.  Whilst  I  was  living  I  never  could  get  a  good  cigar.  I  ougbt 
to  have  partaken  of  the  stimip^up  before  I  went  off  for  good ;  but  no  matter,  it 
is  too  late  now ;  we  must  have  no  postponements.    Oh !  another  interruption." 

"  Who  goes  there  ?"  exclaims  another  keeper.  "  It  is  against  the  law  to 
enter  the  thickets.    Tea  francs  fine.    Your  card,  sir  I" 

Monsieur  hastens  to  tender  his  second  card. 

"  They  may  have  as  many  as  they  like.  I  dare  say  they  fancy  that  it  troubles 
me,  whereas  it  only  concerns  my  legatee;  that  is  to  say,  if  he  accepts  my  l^acy. 
But  I  must  change  my  site.  There  are  some  people  who  take  so  much  pleasure 
in  interfering  with  others,  that  the  wretch  of  a  keeper  is  capable  of  coming  back 
again." 

Monsieur  walks  away  disconsolately,  till  he  finds  himself  once  more  in  solitude.- 
He  takes  advantage  of  the  circumstance  to  penetrate  once  more  into  the  thicket. 

"I  was  saying  that  it  was  loaded.  Well,  they  have  disposed  this  wood  with 
some  taste.  I  just  got  a  glance  of  the  comer  of  a  lake.  Only  to  think  that  if 
Laura  had  not  proved  inconstant,  wecouldjiave  come  together  to  give  the  bread 
of  sentiment  to  the  winged  creations  that  dot  that  surface  I  But  she  has  ruled 
it  otherwise.  She  I  yes,  like  all  her  sex !  To  fancy  that  reciprocal  love  is  to 
be  found  here  below !  And  I,  too,  who  cannot  live  without  love.  But  of  what 
use  is  it  to  keep  conjugating  the  stupid.verb  ?" 

He  cocks  his  pistol.  At  the  very  moment  the  echoes  of  a  conversation  reach 
his  ear  from  the  neighbouring  tlucket.  Monsieur  stops  a  moment,  and,  not 
to  be  again  interrupted,  moves  off  quietly  in  the  direction  of  the  sounds.  An 
ardent  gunner  and  a  fair  damsel,  who  must  evidently  be  the  Yirginia  of  the  Paul 
of  the  Artillery,  are  seen  seated  on  a  bench. 

"  Now,  dear  Anais,  may  I  really  believe  that  you  reciprocate  the  sensations 
of  my  febrile  passion  ?" 

"Monsieur  Grasset,  to  doubt  it  is  death  to  me.  Do  not  my  master  and  missus 
believe  tliat  I  am  at  this  very  moment  airing  their  little  one  in  the  Luxembourg? 
Did  I  not  entrust  their  darling  to  one  of  my  countrywomen,  invest  six  sous  in  an 
omnibus,  traverse  several  kilometres,  and  run  the  chance  of  having  the  door  shut 
in  my  face,  and  all  that,  merely  that  your  hand  should  squeeze  mine?" 

"  Anais,  you  fire  me  in  the  very  depths  of  my  affection  when  you  address  me 
in  sueh  inflammable  language." 

"You  love  me,  then,  too?" 

"Do  I  not,  on  my  side,  run  the  chance  of  eight  days  in  the  guard-house  for 
the  pleasure  of  palpitating  for  one  half-hour  by  your  side — ^I,  wno  ought  to  be 
burnishing  up  my  sergeant's  accoutrements  ?" 

"Angel!" 

"  Dear  one !" 

Tills  last  expression  was  audibly  succeeded  by  a  kiss.  ^ 

"What!"  exclaims  monsieur,  inwardly,  "have  I,  then,  calumniated  my 
species?  Do  people  still  love  one  another?  Have  the  Normandes — she  is 
evidently  from  Normandy — preserved  the  sacred  flame  ?  And  yet  I  despaired  of 
finding  a  successor  to  Laura.  A  successor  I  I  am  blaspheming.  I  am  a  coward. 
I  recoil  before  the  denouement.    No,  Heaven  forefend !  since  I  am  in  for  it." 

"  What  are  you  doin^  there  ?"  interrupted  a  third  keeper.  "  It  is  forbidden 
to  penetrate  into  the  thickets." 

"  Yes,  I  know  it.    You  want  my  card;  here  it  is." 
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"ItwiUcostyou '' 

•*  Ten  francs,  1  know  it." 

"  Another  for  mj  landlord.  This  wood  is  looked  after  with  precious  care.  It 
is  really  becoming  ridiculous.  Mj  exit  wiU  be  acoomplished  without  dignity. 
A  greater  amount  of  respect  ought  to  be  shown  to  wnat  will  soon  be  my  re- 
mains. I  will  penetrate  more  deeply  into  the  wood — ^far  away  from  human  eyes. 
But  what  isHiiat  I  hear  F  Everything  seems  to  be  against  me  to-day.  The 
sound  of  music.  The  clinkinff  of  glasses  and  phtes,  of  knives  and  forks.  It  is 
curious  I  no  longer  contemplate  aeath  under  the  same  aspect  as  when  I  first 
came  here.  Come,  come !  I  must  be  firm.  But  it  is  hard  to  quit  such  beautiful 
Terdure,  to  forego  such  admirable  ciears,  to  renounce  a  world  where  there  are 
still  incandescent  Normans.  Ah !  that  noise  of  glasses  again,  and  of  joyous 
human  voices.  There  is  a  restaurant  close  by  here— I  have  heard  of  it-— re- 
nowned for  its  '  petit  pois  au  lard.'  I  can  smell  them.  I  am  awfully  hungry. 
I  will  not  kill  myself  to^iay,  but  I  will  have  my  revenge  upon  Laura ;  I  will  go 
and  dine  upon  '  petits  pois  au  hrd/  which  she  loved  so  much-* without  her !" 

II.— -ON  HOttSEBACK. 

A  day  of  steeple-chase.  Do  you  like  that  description  of  break-neck?  It 
lias  been  introduced  everywhere,  even  at  Yincennes.  A  vast  crowd  encumbers 
the  Hippodrome— call  it  "  turf,"  that  is  more  fashionable.  (]How  can  a  crowd 
encumber  a  turf,  except  at  an  Irish  wake  ?)  Great  ladies,  little  ladies,  people 
Terr  well  off,  people  very  badly  off,  all  kinds  and  descriptions  of  people. 

Clapotin  and  Pignolet,  "  apprentis  ^b^nisses,"  to  use  their  own  pronunciation 
(apprentice  cabinet-makers^  natives  of  the  faubourg  Saint-Antome,  have  has- 
tened to  be  initiated  into  'Me  sport,"  and  they  converse  as  follows  by  the  way : 

Clapotin— Wliat  do  you  think  of  my  appearance  P  In«looking  into  the  broken 
glass,  that  does  duty  as  a  mirror,  I  took  myself  for  an  engraving  of  the  last 
rashions. 

Piguolet — And  I,  then  ?    Do  you  not  admire  this  yellow  tie  ? 

Clapotin— I  tell  you  what,  if  we  were  to  meet  a  tailor,  he  would  abstract  our 
persons  to  place  them  in  his  shop  window. 

Pignolet — ^Well,  when  one  mixes  in  good  society,  one  must  do  as  they  do. 

Clapotiu— Do  not  talk  about  things  that  you  know  nothing  about.  In  the 
great  world,  the  uglier  one  is  the  greater  the  success.  Look  at  the  "gandins," 
lor  example. 

Pignolet— Then  the  pureness  of  my  lines  will  oppose  itself  to  my  success  in 
thegreat  world. 

C&potin — There  is  no  rule  without  exception.  I  hope  we  shall  make  a  sen- 
sation. Oh !  what  a  splendid  lady  in  that  carriage.  She  has  a  mantle  on  lined 
with  leather  and  decorated  with  nail-heads,  just  like  a  trunk. 

Pignolet — Why,  that  is  now  the  fashion  for  out  of  doors. 

Clapotin— Oh !  here  we  are !    "Wbat  a  crowd  of  fellow -citizens !    Impossible 
to  throw  a  sou  in  the  air  but  it  would  fdl  into  somebody's  pocket.    Come  this 
war.    I  will  soon  open  a  Rue  de  Bivoli  through  the  ribs  of  my  fellow-citizens. 
^   Various  voices — ^Take  care,  will  you !  animal !  It  is  shameful  to  push  in  that 
manner. 

Clapotin— Wlierefore  shameful?  Do  not  great  people  make  their  way  in  the 
world  oy  pushing? 

Pignolet— Let  us  go  in  there !    There  is  a  congregation  of  swells. 

A  "  Sergcnt  de  Ville"— Your  card  ? 

Clapotin — I  never  use  one  except  on  New  Year's-day,  and  then  I  only  give  it 
to  those  I  know. 

The  "Sergent"— You  can't  go  in  without  a  card.  Do  you  belong  to  the 
Jockey  Club  P 

Pignolet-nJockej !  Why,  he  takes  us  for  servants.  Come  away;  I  do  not 
like  my  dignit-y  to  be  deteriorated  in  public. 

Clapotin— Oh  1  la,  la !  Do  look  at  that  individual.  I  have  seen  a  pair  of 
tongs  sit  a  horse  better  than  that.  (To  the  Cavalier)— I  say,  do  you  want  a 
parachute  ?    I  will  go  to  Qodard's  to  get  you  one ! 
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Tlie  Cavalier — ^Insolent  blackf^aard ! 

Pignolet— Who  asked  you  for  your  name  or  surname  ? 

Clapolia-— Pignolet,  there  i»  a  branck  that  will  do  for  a  box  in  the  dress- 
circle.  Up  we  go.  FigDolet,  giye  your  hand  to  the  ladies.  Help  tfaii  fat- 
mamma  u^'  ta  you  ri(^.  We  wili  saj  mora  aiiffliBg  tiiiogs  to  bar  tfaaa.  ker 
hoabaiuL 

Pignolet — ^laa't  there  erer  a  rope  and  poUey  in  the  neighboBrkood  ?  Never 
mind.  Is  my  ana-ehaBx  ready  E  Here  I  gpa  Whai  a  sight !  Fi%  thowand 
heads ! 

Clapotin — And  not  much  in  them. 

Pignolet — ^Look  at  the  mnners  in  the  eokwred  jackets. 

Clapotin— They  aie  o£  Paiatnu  There  i&  one  in  a  ditch.  Aoother  has 
tumbled  avor  him. 

Pignolet — That  is  generally^  the  case  when  one  is  undemeadL  I  an  noi  pav-> 
ticutar,  but  I  should  not  like  to  bathe  with  people  I  do  not  know. 

Clapotin — ^The  yeUow  has  wob.  Hurrah  fbr  tiie  Tdlow !  I  must  gel  ilom 
to  refresh  myself.    Halloa,  you  man  with  the  cocoa ! 

To  cleanse  the  cup,  he  throws  the  contents  into  the  shoes  of  a  little  monsieur. 

The  little  Monsieur--Cannot  you.  pay  attention,,  and  loolc. where  yon  are 
throwing  your  dregs  f 

Clapotin — I  thought,  on  the  contrary,  that  I  took  a  very  good  aim. 

The  little  Monsieur,  raising  his  stick — I  will 

Pignolet — Oh !  no,  don't.    This  is  not  the  place  for  a  pantomime.^ 

Be  passes  his  leg  under  that  of  the  little  Monsieur,  and  tumbles  him  down. 

Clapotin — ^While  he  is  getting  up,  I  shall  go  and  haye  a  peep  at  the  fair  sex^ 

Pignolet — ^Do  you  see  her  P 

Clapotin — ^Who  do  ydti  mean? 

Pignolet — ^Why,  AugUste's  sister,  our  comrade  iii  the  workshop.  She  who 
disappeared  without  leaving  her  address.  That's  her  in  the  carriage  witka  groom 
in  parchment  breeches. 

Clapotin— Well,  let  us  turn  our  heads  another  way.  It  wiU  annoy  her  to 
appear  so  rich  in  the  presence  of  our  blouses. 

Pignolet — ^What  is  that  noise?    Ah!  the  last  race. 

Clapotin — ^And  not  a  tree  near  us.  Horticulture  has  made  but  little  progreaa 
when  they  have  not  vet  learnt  to  make  ladders  grow.  Come,  make  a  back. 
(Clapotin  vaults  on  nis  friend's  shoulders.)  Capital!  As  good  as  a  atall 
ticketed. 

Pignolet— But  I  see  nothing. 

Clapotin — What  of  that,  doni  I  see  for  you  P  I  will  report  to  you  vrith  all 
the  mmuteness  of  a  penny-a-liner.  The  green  jacket  is  ahead !  ureen  jacket 
will  win ! . 

Pignolet — It  is  mv  turn  to  get  up  now. 

Clapotin — ^AIl  rigut,  my  Pylades.    Orestes  will  bear  you. 

Pignolet — Orestes,  you  have  cheated  me.    The  race  is  over. 

Clapotin— Why,  do  you  think  you  would  have  got  a  lift  if  it  had  not  been 
over  ?  But  never  mind,  you  shall  have  the  first  lift  at  the  next  great  funeral  at 
P^re  la  Chaise ;  and  now  let  us  inspect  the  equipages  as  they  leave. 

Pignolet — What  a  lot !  But  no  matter !  Tney  are  not  very  handsome  the 
ladies  that  these  gentlemen  put  into  their  carriages. 

in.— IN  CASBLkS^EB. 

Three  haokneyveoaches  are  driving  round  the  lake  with  a  wedding  party.  The 
bride  and  bridegroom  and  the  bridesman  and  bridesmaid  are  in  the  first.  The 
two  fathers  ana  the  two  mothers  in  the  second.  Eight  guests  in  the  third.  A 
ninth  is  on  the  seat,  discussing  the  Polish  question  with  the  driver. 

The  Bride  (aside) — Six  andsix,  and  twelve  and  twelve. 

The  Bridegroom  (aside)— Eight  and  eight,  sixteen  and  eight. 

The  Bridesmaid  (aside)— Ten  thousand  francs^ 

The  Bridesman  (aside) — Her  father  is  worth  ten  thousand  crowns  at  the  v«ry 
least. 
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The  Bridegroom  (aside) — ^I  am  Yerj  matt  afiiid  tint  L  Iwm  mds  &  faad 
apecidation  a  iDKiyiiir  bee. 

The  Bride  (aside) — ^My  tronaseaii  did  not  cost  him  much.    He's  a  mnft!. 

The  Bride8maid.<ande)— If  I  mm  sore..   That  lolkw  wvolddo  £oc  bm. 

The  Bridesman  (aside) — She  is  not  beautiful,  that  Toaag  ]ad|;.biiii  if  her  ]gmp& 
is  really  worth  that,  I  nu^t  be  attentive  to  her  at  all  eveateb 

The  BridegEOOM  (aknd)— What  SLpretiv  nlMe ! 

The  Brideeroom— Live !  No.  But  we  might  try  ana  get  some  sjrmBf  jit! 
that  cafi,  .  J  ^ 

The  Motherof  theiiridflbrpuauighac  head  ont  Qf.tiie4oackwindQWH»lIgi^e ! 

The  Bride — Mammal 

The  Mother— Take  caie  you  don't  ruffle  your  dress. 

jlhe  Bride—Yes,  mamma. 

The  Bridesmam  to  the  Bridesmaid— l>d  you  like  dude,  raademanele  f 

The  Bnocamaid  -Why,  aHrr 

T%e  BridesMaii*— Beesow  tibon  axe  some  iMutiea  an  the  hka, 

TheBridBsmatd— Ah!    (Asidfi>-Wkiiaflhmid!    Bat 

The  Bridesman  (aaide) — She  is  wm  siUj^    Illeveiiheleasr 

The  Gaest  on  the  seat— Yes,,  sir;  L  ^■onld  undertake  by  myaeff  to  saye  all 
Europe  from  awar. 

The  Goachma]b--rm  your  man*  War,  a&„preTeuia:  tinaag^sn  commg^,  and 
then  I  get  no  business. 

Stifled  Toiees  ktmn  iSke  tlmd  eoniagv— tJI^  aie  tile  wadowa  downf  Saish 
awedding!    These  PBMonaeans awe- mta^  aadailo  the Itopittuduia 

The  Motfaei's*  had  nappeaDs^— Ug6MA  i 

The  Bride— Mamm? 

The  Mother— Take  careyoa  don't  ruffle  yonx  dress.. 

The  Patfaer— What  if  you  keep  tellmg  her  that? 

The  Mother— What  ^deed  T    Ton.  wul  jiot  buy  her  another^  will  you  P 

The  Father^-No,  our  sod  willi 

The  Motheiv-Your  sod.  A  geoennv  bma  indeed,  to  judge  by  the  preBeats 
he  has  made  her. 

The  Eaither^Madame  I 

The  Bride— Are  we  noi  ff/uag  to  aaiat  Maad^i 

The  Bridegroom— To  Saint  Iland^ !  What  nonsense !  Why^.we  should  be 
aklea&t  fifteen  hours  in  getting  there. 

The  Bride— Well,  what  of  Sai?? 

I^e  Bridegroom— We  shadl  haTO  expeuswi  enough  with  the  dSnner  Htk 
^ening. 

The  jBridesiMii— Bo  yea  eatrmocfa,  mMknoifldle? 

The  Bridesmaid— Whe&I  mm  hiai97,.8ir. 

The  Brklesmanr— Thatis  jut  like  myaeE  (Aaide>-fihQisdfiaidedly  a£oQL  It 
is  impossible  to  {;et  u^  a  oonversation  with  bee 

The  Bridesmaid  (aside)— What  an  idiot ! 

The  Mother— Ug^nie  f 

The  Bride— M^mma  P- 

The  Mothep— Take  care*  of  your-dress. 

The  Pather  of  the  bridMJroom,  whiepering  tO'  his  wife— We  hsre.  laid 
nothmg in stine  hut.  nuBa^rMK  onra«B>  mth  yoar  ideaaof  wedding  him.iato 
aadiaietP' 

Stifled  Yoieea  from  the  third  caxriage-4Y^e  ara  dying.  Do  you  call  thm  a 
party  of  pleasure.  We  shall  lememb^  the  marriage-day  of  the  Dumonneaus 
and  of  the  Begaudinsl 

The  Bridegpom— Arewe  gtnngio  lee p  turnings  round  thai  tub  all  day  f' 

The  Bride^ping)— I  am  sure  I  dim^  asfc  better titen  togo  back;  (Pttts 
horhead  out.)    We  are  gomg  back. 

The  Bddesflntt— It  la  tine  lt>  take  aona  abshiQie.    Bo  you  like 
mademoiselle  ? 
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The  Bridesmaid— I  don't  know,  sir. 

The  Bridesman  (aside)— She  is  leaUy  fit  to  be  put  in  a  glass  case,  upon  my 
honour. 

The  Bridesm  aid  (aside)— Only  fit  for  stuffing.    That  is  a  hd: 

The  Mother— Ug^nie ! 

The  Bride— Mamma? 

The  Mother— Take  care  not  to  catch  your  dress  in  gating  down,  for  they 
may  say  what  they  have  a  mind,  it  is  not  them  who  will  ever  buy  you  one 
like  it, 

'^  Oh !  les  Toyous  Parisiens  T  exclaims  one  of  the  sparkling^  contri- 
butors to  the  Charivarij  k  propos  of  an  imbecile  play  upon  words  ;  but 
the  exclamation  would  have  more  fitly  accompanied  the  perusal  of  the 
foregoing  example  of  the  style  and  character  of  a  wedding-party  among 
the  people  not  merely  professedly,  but  obtrusively — **  le  plus  spirituel  du 
monde  T  The  conversation  turned  the  other  day  in  the  presence  of  a 
lady  upon  the  prodigious  rigidity  with  which  new  houses  rise  up  in  Paiia. 
.  ^'  I  know  how  the  feat  is  accomplished,''  observed  the  lady.  "  How  is 
it  r  «  A  friend  of  mine  is  an  architect,  and  he  told  me."  «*  Well,  tell 
US,  then,  how  it  is  done.**  *^  Why,  very  simply^  thus — they  begin  at  both 
ends  at  once."  *'  Which  ends  ?"  '*  Why,  they  build  the  attics  while 
they  are  at  work  upon  the  cellars.'*  The  same  good  people  are  sometimes 
philosophicallv  inclined.  Two  were  overheard,  walking  on  the  "  Fort"  de 
Bercy.  "  Wnat  a  number  of  casks  of  wine  ?"  obsenred  one.  '^  Ah ! 
ftnd  who  would  believe  the  songs  and  the  fisticufiEb  that  they  hold  ?"  re- 
plied the  other.  The  first  piece  of  a  young  author  vras  b^ng  performed. 
Felicitated  by  his  friends  at  a  copious  banquet  (deux  plat  k  choix),  he 
arrived  late.  "Does  monsieur  wish  for  an  arm-chair?'*  (a  stall),  in- 
quired an  official.  "  No."  "  But  it  is  very  amusing."  ^  Ah !  it  is  Teiy 
amusing,  is  it?"  inquires  the  delighted  author,  for  the  pleasure  of  hear- 
ing the  satisfactory  information  repeated.  ^'Yes,  vexy  amusing;  they 
are  hissing  every  scene."  A  provincial  arriving  in  Fans,  and  anxious  to 
know  what  is  passing  in  that  capital  of  the  dvilised  world,  of  which  he 
has  heard  from  his  childhood,  adcs  for  a  paper.  "  How  much  is  this?'^ 
he  says,  laying  his  hand  on  La  Patrie.  "  Three  sous."  ''  Three  sous 
for  four  pages  ?  But  the  last  two  are  advertisements.  Tou  must  make 
a  deduction  for  them."  <^  Impossible,  dr ;  the  price  is  definite."  ^  Well, 
then,  cut  the  paper  in  two;  here  are  three  farthings,  and  if  I  am  satisfied 
with  Ae  first  two,  I  will  come  and  buy  up  the  remainder."  The  alter- 
native, as  applied  to  the  Timet^  would  be  a  real  boon  to  the  non- mer- 
cantile portion  of  the  community.  A  lady  remarked  to  her  husband  the 
other  day  of  the  villas  8prin&;ing  up  around  Paris,  that  the  new  passion 
was  really  very  inviting.  "Very  pretty,  very  pretty,"  replied  the  Bene- 
dick, *'but  dreadfully  dull."  <*True,"  sighed  the  lady,  <<  there  is  not 
sufficient  <  animosity.' "  A  photographer  brought  an  action  the  other 
day  against  a  lady  who  would  not  pay  for  her  carte  de  visite  because  she 
declared  that  it  was  frightful.  Such  was  the  word  she  used.  She  had 
better,  however,  not  have  resisted  the  demand.  The  counsel  for  the 
plaintiff  rose  up,  and  said :  *'  Madame  is  putting  in  a  plea  which  is  in 
our  favour.  She  declares  that  the  portrait  is  frightful  1  We  are  proud 
of  it,  for  we  guarantee  the  resemblance."  A  young  man  lately  received 
a  challenge.     He  immediately  applied  to  two  of  his  creditors  to  act  as 
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seconds,  as  tliey  had  the  greatest  interest  in  his  not  being  killed.  An- 
other, placed  under  similar  circamstances,  and  declining  to  meet  his 
r»nent|  his  (rieuds  charged  him  with  cowardice.  '*  I  know  it/*  sighed 
yoong  man;  "if  I  lukd  any  courage,  I  should  buy  five  hundred 
shares  in  the  '  Mobiliers'  at  the  present  market  price."  Paris  seems  to 
be  in  danger,  amidst  all  its  boasted  improvements,  of  losing  its  gastro- 
nomic reputation.  Anything  more  fatal  we  cannot  imagine.  Yet  what 
of  the  following  colloquy,  reported  as  having  taken  place  in  a  ''  restau- 
rant a  prix  fixe  :"  "  What  have  you  got  ?"  "  See  the  card,  sir."  "  What 
do  these  M's  mean  placed  against  the  dishes  ?"  "  That  those  dishes  are 
wanting  (manquent)."  "  And  these  A's?"  <<  That  they  aie  exhausted." 
**  Why,  you  have  nothing  to  eat,  then?"  "  Oh  yes,  sir,  we  have  supple- 
ments." «  Well,  give  me  one ;  I  must  dine."  "  Apples,  sir  ?"  "Well, 
b  for  apples." 

The  new  fashion  of  suburban  villa  life  appears  also  to  be  especially 
opposed  to  gastronomic  perfection.     Here  is  an  example : 

He  had  siud  to  me,  "  Now,  vou  will  really  pain  me  if  you  don't  come. 
I  am  sure  you  would  not  disoblige  Calumet,  your  old  college  chum.  I 
shall  be  at  the  railway  station  at  twelve  next  Sunday.  Mind  yon  are 
there.  You  will  see  my  '  maisonette,'  a  little  gem,  m  a  hole ;  but  no 
matter,  it  is  in  the  country.  You  know,  Igny  ?"  "  Oh  yes,  I  know  it." 
«  Well,  then,  ^jou  will  come  ?"     "  I  wUl." 

There  was,  indeed,  no  possibility  of  refusing  an  invitation  so  cordially 
proffered*— a  rural  and  unceremonious  dinner,  he  had  said.  I,  too,  who 
adore  everything  that  is  rural  I  So  off  I  went ;  but,  not  to  go  empty- 
banded,  I  purchased  a  melon  by  the  way,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  I 
fell  into  my  friend's  arms.  "  Here  I  am !"  "  Yes,  I  knew  you  would 
come.  Thank  you.  You  are  not  like  the  couple  of  dozen  of  stupids 
whom  I  invited  down  here,  who  promised  to  com^  and  never  kept  their 
promises.  Good-by  to  them.  We  shall  have  an  adorable  day,  only  you 
nuist  not  expect  a  Lucullian  banquet;  the  butcher  only  kills  once  a  week, 
and  you  mint  put  your  name  down  for  what  you  want  beforehand.  I 
entered  myself  for  a  leg  of  mutton,  but,  by  mischance,  he  could  only  let 
me  have  two  chops."  "  Well,  ihat  is  certainly  a  limited  supply,  but, 
luckily,  I  have  had  an  idea :  I  have  brought  you  a  first-rate  melon, 
yellow  about  the  stem,  and  with  a  delicious  perfume."  "Noble  heart! 
ion  were  always  the  same.  Well,  let  us  take  a  walk  while  dinner  is 
getting  ready.  It  is  small,  but  pretty,"  observed  Calumet,  as  we  strolled 
into  his  garden,  and  be  called  my  attention  to  a  clump  of  pinks  that  did 
duty  as  a  bed,  just  as  Machanette  does  duty  as  Talma.  We  were  inter- 
rupted by  the  garden-gate  opening,  and  a  gentleman  coming  in.  "  What^ 
you?"  exclaimed  Calumet.  "Myself."  "  Impossible  I"  "Why,  you 
invited  me."  "  Yes,  but  that  is  two  months  ago."  "  Mon  cher,  I  could 
not  really  manage  to  accept  your  kind  invitation  before,  but  it  was  en- 
mved  here."  And  he  placed  his  hand  upon  his  heart.  "Excellent 
fellow  I  Only  I  ffrieve  that  I  shall  have  but  a  sorry  dinner  to  give  you. 
I  have  only  two  <mops ;  the  butcher  only  kills—"  "  I  have  anticipated 
the  objection,  my  dear  fellow.  I  know  the  environs  of  Paris.  I  have 
brought  with  me  a  splendid  melon."  Calumet  and  I  exchanged  a  signi- 
ficant glance. 
A  walk  was  proposed,  in  order  to  provoke  an  appetite  (a  useless  for- 
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nttfitv,  flieieafarwaissy).  Welnd  jot  got  oat  of  diegBte, 
iood  langfa  Aimted  oar  atteotioB;.  **  Ah!  jart  in  tia»;  the  n 
were  aboat  to  idee  fligfafc  Tieot!  itisjoar  adbioMrf  Ckknot  "^b 
the  flesh  and  pdetoi,  noB  cher.  Ton  £d  not  espeet  me.  f  mated  tv 
forprise  yoo.  I  like  wu|ifiici,  Yhe  &ct  k,  liiat  it  is  a  lon^  tine  anaa 
TOO  inrited  me;  hot  I  am  fike  the  dog*  of  KteHe^  I  eooe  whea  I  am  119 
iODger  expected.  Itis  fbmiy,  is  it  Bot?^  ^'-Yerj  fanny.  Bat  I  omafr 
warn  jou  iiiat  the  dinner  inll  be  limited.  My  batcber  oidy  kMb  ** 
^  rVerer  mmoy  mon  diery  X  haye  bm^nt  s  sopplement.  Woat  m^^ 
plement?*    ''Oh,  a  nnmber^one — a  aoperii  mekm!*    Cainniet  wav 


stnpifled.    I  tamed  pontiTely  pale. 

Disappointment  paand  off,  however,  Inke  a  cloud.  Wo  soon 
lirely  and  oonrersaitioBal  in  oar  sonny  waMr.  We  bod  jnst  reached  « 
point  in  the  wood  where  four  roads  met,  when  we  saw  a  perssn  cm  ftot^ 
adrandog  by  eaeb.  **  Why  T  exclaimed  Calomet,  looking  anxiooiiy  at 
"ItisAlfied!   ItisEdward!   HisJbdas!   kia 


one  after  the  other.     '<It 

Ernest!"  ''^Yes,  yes,  yes,  ye^"  rapBed  the  foar  voiees.  At  the  1 
moment  eight  hands  sqoeaEed  thoae  of  Crinmet.  **  How  happy  I  aaa  to 
see  yoo,  Caitmiet.  Oslumet,  I  have  left  every  thm^  to  eomo  and  seo 
you,  I  had  promised  it  so  hmg  1^."  '^  My  dear  friends,*  obasrved  the 
Amphitryon,  '^  I  am  delighted  wiA  yoor  visi^  only,  anfurtanately^  th» 

batcber  only  lalh "     "< Is  that  ril!"  inteirapted  Alfind.     ''Never 

mind  !"^  said  Edward.  ''Donot  let  that  annoy  yoa.^  infapuecd  Joka. 
*^  Be  calm  T  added  Ernest.  ^  I  have  something  here,'*  eontinned  ono; 
"*  which  with  what  I  have  bronght,*^ added  another?  '^and  what  I  will 
add,**  said  a  third;  ''and  my  contribution,"  joyoaslycfanBedm  the  feoilll; 
and  so  saying,  the  (bar  each  opened  bis  fittle  bondHe,  and  ham  the  foor 
paper-bags  came  forth  four  splendid  melons ! 

At  six  o*cbdt  we  sat  down  to  £nner.  Wo  were  twdye.  There  wera 
eleven  melons  and  two  chops.  "  Step  a  minoto,  gentlemen,''  said  Cah»* 
met;  '^I  haveaent  te  a  farmer's  honse  in  the  neighbeoriiood,  an  aajasin^ 
ance  of  mine,  to  ask  if  be  cannot  contribnte  something.  Oh !  here  is  the 
farmer's  wife.''  '^Good  day,  gentiemen.  Oh,  Monsiear  Oriomett  It 
is  because  it  is  Ibr  yot^  or  I  should  have  kept  it  for  Puria.*'  **  Ah  !  good 
Jeanne !"  '^  Ik  is  the  first  that  has  been  gathered  this  year.  Take  it.** 
And  she  drew  forth  from  her  basket  a  splendid  mdon.  Heavens!  when 
I  think  of  that  banquet  in  a  suburban  Tilla ! 

A  few  of  those  types  which  may  1)6  conndered  as  moro  or  Iba 
essentially  Parisian,  continue  to  present  themselves'  befwe  the  poKoe 
magistrates ;  for  it  most  be  admitted  that  the  types  of  the  meditated* 
suicide,  the  oareM  mother  of  the  bride,  and  the  roughs  at  the  steeple- 
chase,  are  to  be  met  with  among  all  dvilised  soeieUes.  Ner  is  tha 
two-chopped  Amphitryon  (that  is  now  the  stereotyped  expreasioB  for 
a  man  who  gives  a  dmner  in  Paris)  altogedier  out  of  the  category 
of  British  ezpemnces.  We  wish  we'  had  space  to  give  a  farther  chi^ 
racteristie  sketeh  of  the  company  to  be  met  with  and  the  colloqoiea 
that  are  to  be  heard  on  board  of  the  steamer  that  plies  between  Faris  and 
St.  Cloud;  and  which  gave  origin  to  the  great  woA  entitled  **  Voyage 
par  Mer  h  St.  dond  et  Retour  par  Terre."  To  have  constatntad  a 
"voyage,"  however,  it  may  be  permitted  to  us  to  observe  that  the  pas- 
sengers ought  to  have  embarked,  not  from  the  grandiose  quays  of  Paris, 
but  from  the  «'  Port"  de  Bercy  in  ancient  Lutetia.     But  to  our  street 
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3c».  Two  of  tliese  gentry,  always  itigenioas  and  for  the  time  being 
ustriouslj  inolined,  entered  into  a  compact,  or  in  modem  phraseology 
constituted  thennelTes  into  an  association,  to  obtain  on  credit  &  smailcasa 
of  brandy,  to  be  paid  forby  the  proceeds  of  sale  at  the  fkir  of  St.  Denis^ 
and  the  proBta  to  be  dirided  each  and  each  aSike.  M.  and  Madame 
JfedtrilUun^  were  considerate  enough  to*  famish  the  cask  of  brandy,  the 
associates  provided  the  hand-barrow,  and  the  spirits  were  to  be  sold  at 
twopence  a  small  glass,  known  bb  a  **poisson"  or  ^*  polichineHe."  Thus 
they  started  one  fine  Smiday  morning,  ghiddened  by  the  prospects  of  an 
agreeable  enterprise  and  certain  profits. 

They  had  got  as  far  as  La  Chapelle,  when  Saribl,  one  of  the  associates, 
said  to  Torban,  the  other,  '^I  say,  I  am  going  to  have  a  poKchineHe.** 
**  Well,  you  don't  tiouble  yourself ;  that  Imindy  does  not  belong  to  yon, 
it  belongs  to  the  association."  ••  Precisely  so,"  replied  Sariol ;  "  it  belongs 
to  yon  and  to  me.  We  have  eac^  half  interest  in  it.  The  polieliineUe 
costs  four  sous.  Here  are  two ;  that  is  the  value  of  your  hdf.**  *^  AhJ 
that  is  an  fair;  give  me  two  sous  and  drink  your  polichinelle.'*  It  was^  a 
hot  morning,  and  dragging  the  cask  up  hSU  was  no  sinecure.  They  had 
not  got  far  before  the  association  stopped,  and  Turban  said  to  Seuriol,  ^  Z 
win  tell  you  what  it  is,  T  must  do  like  you  and  treat  myself  to  a  poE- 
ehinelle.  "  Yes,  but  you  must  pay  me  two  sous.'*  "  Certainly,  that  is 
understood."  He  imbibed  a  polichroelle,  and  returned  the  two  sous  to  his 
friend,  which  had  been  given  to  him  a  short  time  previously.  Arrived  at 
the  Route  de  la  lUvolte,  Sariol  observed  that  he  must  really  take  advan- 
tage of  the  cheapness  of  the  brantfy,  and  since  he  could  get  for  two  sou 
^hat  was  worth  ^yar,  he  should  have  another  polichinelle.  The  associate 
offered  no  objections,  and  the  two  sous  returned  to  his  pocket,  but  only  to 
change  hands  again  shortly  afterwards.  ^  Well,  you  are  in  the  right ;  as 
it  only  costs'  two  sous  a  glass,  it  would  be  a  pity  to  deprive  oneself  of  a 
drop."  So  the  famous  penny  piece  changed  hands  ag^in,  and  another 
glass  of  liquor  was  imbibed.  By  the  time  they  had  got  to  the  Ifttie  bridge 
at  the  entrance  of  St.  Denis  our  two  merchants  had  allready  passed  the 
eternal  penny  five  or  six  times  from  one  to  another,  and' they  were  still 
in  a  high  state  of  delight  at  their  discovery  of  the  means  of  selling  a 
polichinelle  of  brandy  for  two  sous.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  tiiat 
when  they  got  to  the  fair  their  heads  were  no  longer  in  a  condition 
favourable  for  commercial  undertakings.  They  were,  indeed,  solely  oc- 
cupied with  one  idea,  and  that  was  that  the  more  they  drank-  the  more 
profits  they  realised.  Under  the  dominion  of  this  combination,  they  con* 
tinned  to  supply  themselves  from  the  cask,  till  at  last  there  was  not  a  drop 
remaining. 

Turban  then  turned  round  upon  Sariol,  and  apostrophised  him  aa 
follows : 

"  How  is  liiis  ?  Tou  have  got  me  Into  a  pretty  mess.  We  purchased 
six  francs'  worth  of  brandy,  all  has  been  sold,  and  we  have  only  got 
two  sous  in  band."  **  What,  only  two  sous  all  together?"  ^*  Yes,  all 
together."  "  Then  I  telT  you  what,  you  are  a  tlnef— you  have  robbed 
the  association."  The  other  retorted,  and  the  association  was  shortly 
afterwards  picked  up  by  the  police  bruised  and  torn,  and  with  several 
handfuls  of  hair  removed  from  their  respective  craniums.  Their  financial 
position  was  deposed  before  the  magistrate  to  be  represented  by  an  empty 
cask,  one  glass,  and  one  penny-piece.     They  pleaded  that  they  were 
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acting  for  the  bene6t  of  their  families ;  and  the  court,  considering  the 
manner  in  which  they  had  associated  themselves  for  so  justifiable  a  pur- 
pose, and  the  wisdom  they  had  shown  in  carrying  out  the  objects  of  the 
association,  deemed  these  to  be  "  extenuating  circumstances,"  and  ordered 
them  to  be  confined  for  a  period  of  eight  days  only. 

Many  will  probably  be  inclined  to  think  that  in  the  following  instance 
the  victim  exhibited  a  greater  amount  of  simplicity  than  the  victimised 
did  of  ingenuity.  The  complainant  was  a  "marchande  vins*'  at 
Colombes.  "  Monsieur,**  she  said,  pointing  to  the  defendant,  a  certain 
Lalyaux,  who  was  accommodated  with  a,  seat  on  the  criminal  bench, 
^  comes  into  my  establishment,  asks  for  a  quart  (wine  understood),  bread, 
cheese,  and  sausage.  When  served,  he  begins  to  eat,  drink,  and  con- 
verse; he  spoke  especially  on  political  matters,  of  Spain,  Mexico,  Eng- 
land, the  Pope,  and  Prussia.  ^  Ah !  a  propos  of  Prussia,'  he  said  to  me, 
*  have  you  seen  the  Prussian  ?  *  The  Prussian !'  says  I ;  *  what  Prussian  ?' 
'  The  Prussian  who  has  come  to  live  at  Colombes,  says  he.  '  Is  there  a 
Prussian  at  Colombes  ?'  *  Yes,  a  refugee — a  conspirator  who  endeavoured 
to  seize  upon  the  throne  of  Prussia,  and  who  was  condemned  to  death  in 
consequence.'  '  Indeed  I  have  not,'  says  I;  *  it  is  the  first  time  I  have 
heard  of  him.'  Upon  this,  monsieur  proceeded  to  relate  to  me  the  whole 
details  of  the  conspiracy;  the  conspirator  having  a  Prussian  name  that, 
he  said,  it  was  impossible  to  pronounce  without  a  string  in  the  throat. 
Several  other  persons  had  in  the  mean  time  grouped  around  to  hear  the 
story. 

*^  Suddenly  he  exclaimed :  '  Tiens !  there  is  the  Prussian  !'  We  all 
ran  to  the  door  to  see  an  individual  who  was  passing  by,  and  whom  mon- 
sieur had  pointed  out  to  us.  '  Ah !  is  that  the  Prussian  T  we  said  to  one 
another.  When  we  had  seen  the  Prussian  well,  and  he  had  got  indeed 
out  of  sight,  we  returned  in  again,  but  monsieur  had  disappeared,  for- 
getting to  pay  one  franc  forty-five  centimes,  that  he  had  consumed,  and, 
on  going  forth  from  our  establishment,  he  went  and  consumed  for  as 
much  at  another."  The  other  marchand  de  vins  was  called  up,  and 
began  a  second  edition  of  the  history  of  the  Prussian  : 

^^  The  President — Thsit  will  do,  we  know  the  history.  Go  and  sit 
down.     To  the  defendant :  Well,  you  hear  what  is  said  against  you  ? 

^'  The  Defendant— Tortured  by  hunger,  Monsieur  le  President — 
actually  in  torture ! 

'^  The  President — How  is  that !  you  had  just  eaten  in  one  house,  and 
you  went  immediately  to  eat  again  in  another  ? 

"  The  Defendant — I  was  in  agony,  not  having  eaten  anything  for 
three  days. 

^'  The  President — You  seem  to  have  suffered  especially  from  thirst,  to 
judge  by  the  amount  that  you  imbibed  ? 

"  The  Defendant — I  drink  a  good  deal  when  I  am  eating. 

"  The  President — And  probably  also  when  you  are  not  eating  ? 

**  The  Defendant — I  preferred  dining  half  at  one  house  and  half  at 
'  another,  so  as  to  inflict  the  least  damage  possible. 

'<  The  dealer  in  wine — It  would  be  better  to  work  for  the  King  of 
Prussia  than  to  supply  such  consumers  as  that." 

This  last  observation  closed  the  debates.  The  man  who  dined  twice 
npon  the  faith  of  a  Prussian  was  condemned  to  four  months'  imprison- 
ment 
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MADAME  DB  BBANDBBOUEG. 

A  BBiLLiANT  cavalcade,  composed  of  officers  and  courtiers  belonging 
to  the  aristocracy  of  Turin,  was  moving  along  the  leafy  forest  rides  that 
led  to  the  royal  hunting  ch&teau  *'  La  Veneria."  The  centre  of  this 
brilliant  train  was  occupied  by  two  coaches  filled  with  splendidly-dressed 
ladies.  In  the  first  coach  were  four,  who  represented  three  stages  of  life. 
Two  of  the  ladies  bordered  on  old  age,  one  appeared  .just  to  have  attained 
her  fortieth  year,  while  the  youngest  seemed  twenty  at  the  most  This 
young  beauty  was  the  object  of  continued  homage  from  a  most  chivalrous- 
looking  officer,  who  wore  the  brilliant  uniform  of  the  Brandenburg  troops 
of  the  Elector  Frederick  III.,  and  was  scarce  two-and-twenty  years  of 
age.  His  features  were  noble  and  regular,  and  revealed  the  scion  of  an 
exalted  family.  His  extremely  tasteful  uniform  made  his  handsome  face 
look  doubly  prepossessing,  and  the  only  surprising  thing  was  that  so 
young  an  officer  already  bore  the  insignia  of  such  high  rank  in  the  army. 
This,  howeyer,  could  be  easily  explained,  for  the  officer  was  the  Margrave 
Charles  Philip  yon  Schwedt,  step-brother  of  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg, 
and  general  in  the  auxiliary  army  which  the  elector  had  sent^to  the  aid  of 
the  Duke  of  Savoy,  who  was  pressed  by  the  French  troops. 

The  fair  lady  was  the  Countess  de  Balbiani  Salmour.  She  was  the 
widow  of  a  colonel  belonging  to  one  of  the  noblest  families  in  Italy,  and 
was  both  mentally  and  corporeally  one  of  the  most  highly  endowed 
women  of  her  age.  The  young  margrave  diyided  his  time  m  Italy  be- 
tween the  two  contrasting  occupations  of  love  and  war.  The  elector 
Frederick  III.,  afterwards  first  King  of  Prussia,  had,  in  a  correct  feeling 
of  the  danger  which  menaced  Germany  through  the  attacks  of  Louis  XIV.y 
sent  his  great  father's  veteran  troops  to  the  help  of  the  oppressed  prince. 
The  men  of  Brandenburg  fought  under  the  banner  of  tneir  Elector  on 
the  Rhine,  and  carried  the  fortress  of  Bonn  by  storm.  Brandenburg 
troops  shed  their  blood  in  distant  Hungary  against  the  birth-foe,  the 
Turk,  and  decided  the  sanguinary  action  at  Salankemen.  Six  thousand 
Brandenburg  warriors  crossed  the  Channel  and  helped  the  Prince  of 
Orange  to  maintain  his  position  in  England,  until  the  fugitive  James  II. 
was  declared  to  have  forfeited  the  throne,  and  the  Granger  ascended  it  as 
ruler  over  a  free  people. 

Faithful  to  his  defensive  policy,  the  Elector  Frederick  had  sent  an 
auxiliary  corps  to  Victor  Amadeus,  Duke  of  Savoy,  who  was  sorely 
pressed  by  Catinat.  They  fought  with  great  distinction  under  the  com- 
mand of  Prince  Eugene.  The  general  commanding  this  corps  d'^lite 
was  a  French  refugee,  Monsieur  de  Varennes.  Under  him  Margrave 
Charles  Philip  seryed  as  a  volunteer,  after  he  had  distinguished  himself 
in  earlier  combats  by  his  personal  bravery. 

Immediately  after  the  arrival  of  the  Brandenburger  in  Italy,  the 
troops  went  into  winter  quarters.  Turin  became  the  rendezvous  of  the 
diffisrent  regiments  that  would  shortly  play  their  bloody  part  in  the  field. 
Victor  Amadeus,  who  was  himself  of  a  chivalrous  temperament,  gallant, 
and  fond  of  luxury,  regarded  it  as  a  special  duty  to  render  the  stay  of  his 
guests  in  his  capital  as  agreeable  as  possible. 
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While  on  one  day  the  newly-raised  redoubts  were  inspected,  or 
parades  were  heldj  on  the  next  splendid  masked  balls  gathered  together 
all  the  commanders,  without  dtstinoiion  of  rank;  from. the  wild  mu:iic  of 
the  martial  strains  and  the  rattling  of  drums,  they  passed, to  the  sedac- 
tive  sounds  of  the  sarabands  performed  by  the  ducal  orchestra,  and,  es« 
changing  the  heavy  riding-boot  for  the  silken  shoe,  they  moved  through 
the  d&nce  with  the  beauties  of  the  court  and  city. 

Here  it  was  that  Margra¥e  Charles  first  formed  the  acquaintance  of 
the  <}ountes8  Salmour.  As  he  was  young  and  fiery,  the  lovely,  wittv 
lady  naturally  exerted  a  powerful  charm  over  him.  In  that  age,  which 
was  already  corrupted  by  tlie  frivolous  tone  of  the  French  court,  a 
woman  ao  gifted  must  seem  doubly  attractive  when  she  was  seen  to  ke^ 
aloof  from  any  coquetry,  and  retained  the  unstained  name  of  her  family. 

Of  this  the  margrave  very  soon  convinced  himself  when  he  made  her 
the  proposal  to  become  his  without  the  blessing  of  a  priest.  An  allusion 
to  the  idok  of  the  age,  Louis  XIV.  and  Charles  IL,  was  of  no  avail.  The 
countess  declined  the  proposal  nobly  and  simply  with  the  words :  **  Mon- 
seigneur,  I  am  too  poor  to  be  your  wife,  but  belong  to  too  good  a  family 
to  become  your  mistress." 

Still  the  handsome,  amiable  prince  was  not  indifferent  to  ker.  Some 
Qtne  passed,  during  which  the  Jovera  devised  every  possible  plan  which 
the  happy  future  suggested  to  them.  After  the  margrave  had  pledged 
the  countess  his  princely  word  that  he  would  never  leave  her,  they  agreed 
to  be  married  privately.  The  countess  admitted  her  relations,  Count 
Salmour  and  M.  de  Balbiani,  as  well  as  iheir  wives,  into  the  secret. 
Although  they  shook  their  heads  at  first,  the  prospect  of  the  brilliant 
alliance  aroused  the  ambition  of  the  family,  and  they  confidently  awaited 
the  clearing  away  of  the  last  dark  spot  that  showed  itself  on  the  love- 
horizon  of  the  margi*ave  and  the  beautiful  Salmour.  This  dark  spot  was 
{he  consent  of  the  Elector  Frederick  to  a  marriage  which  did  not  at  all 
harmonise  with  his  brilliant  projects  for  the  future.  Still  it  was  believed 
that  afber  the  man-iage  had  taken  place,  and  in  consideration  of  the 
countess's  unsullied  reputation,  the  elector  would  hesitate  to  demand  its 
dissolution.  They  were  well  aware  of  the  attachment  at  Berlio,  for  the 
margrave  had  been  some  time  at  Turin ;  but  they  merely  regarded  the 
affair  as  one  of  those  transitory  liaisons  such  as  were  to  be  seen  at  all  the 
courts  of  Europe  during  the  last  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

In  the  first  outburst  of  joy,  which  the  fair  countess  yielded  to  on  re- 
ceiving the  margrave's  tro^i,  she  soon  discovered  a  way  which  would  lead 
to  their  object.  Her  brother  had  succeeded  in  winning  over  by  a  bribe  a 
poor  advocate  to  perform  the  requisite  legal  functions  at  the  marriage. 
In  the  same  way  a  priest  of  the  name  of  Lea  had  been  found,  who  ex- 
pressed his  willingness  to  perform  the  ecclesiastical  rites.  Both  men  had 
the  reputation  of  having  been  mixed  up  in  similar  intrigues  before.  They 
were  both  strangers  to  the  countess,  and  she  only  thought  of  the  fulfil- 
ment of  wishes  which  she  desired  to  see  realised  as  eagerly  as  did  the 
margrave. 

Charles  Philip  had  at  once  given  his  consent,  but,  as  the  day  drew 
nearer,  he  felt  a  growing  dissatisfaction  with  the  position  of  affairs.  His 
chivalrous  character  revolted  against  secresy.  The  only  objection  to  his 
affianced  wife  was  her  inequality  of  rank ;  he  felt  convinced  of  the  sin- 
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mdiy  of  her  feeluagfl,  and  he  was  a  soldier,  respected  aofc  only  because  he 
hove  a  prinoely  name,  but  because  he  bad  shown  himself  worthy  of  it  by 
hie  bmvery  ;  why,  then,  should  be  hesitate  about  openly  leading  to  the 
ahsr  the  woman  whom  he  had  so  dearly  loved,  and  who  promised  to  form 
the  happiness  of  his  life  ?  He  considered  it  an  act  of  cowardice  to  slip 
into  a  <^iapel  by  night  with  the  wife  of  his  heart  Still  he  did  not  con- 
ceal from  himself  what  a  varying  impression  the  ceremony  would  produce 
of  his  militaiy  entourage,  the  majority  of  whom,  being  acquainted  with 
the  pride  of  the  elector,  must  openly  avow  their  disapprobation.  The 
margrave  reckctned  up  the  .small  party  of  men  unhesitatingly  devoted  to 
him.  The  army  adored  him  as  a  youthful  hero,  and,  as  regarded  the 
opponents  of  his  marriage  project,  he  resolved  that  they  should  be  pre- 
sent when  the  ceremony  was  performed,  as  through  the  mere  presence  of 
officers  of  high  rank  the  business  must  assume  an  ofiBdal  stamp.  As  it 
might  be  assumed  that  none  of  the  opponents  would  be  willing  to  act  as 
witnesses  of  the  marriage  if  they  learned  beforehand  what  was  about  to 
happen,  the  margrave  formed  the  bold  resolution  of  workiog  on  their 
snrprise,  and  thus  rendering  them  involuntary  accomplices. 

He  prepared  a  banquet  at  the  ducal  hunting  chAteau,  La  Yeneria. 
The  highest  officers  received  invitations,  and  host  and  guests  proceeded 
to  the  chAteau  in  the  brilliant  {vocession,  to  which  we  alluded  Ia  the 
opening  of  our  article. 

0^  reaching  the  hunting-lodge,  which  the  duke  had  placed  at  the 
maigmve's  disposal,  the  guests  were  led  into  the  large  gallery,  where  a 
magnifioently-laid  table  awaited  them.  Before  dinner  commenced,  how- 
ever, the  maigrave  proposed  to  his  guests  a  stroU  through  the  pleasantly 
sequestered  gardens.  The  brilliant  crowd  spread  about  the 'walks,  and 
Charles  Philip  remained  alone  with  the  countess.  The  restlessness  which 
had  seiaed  upon  both  of  them  admitted  of  no  witnesses.  They  cheered 
each  other,  and  again  went  over  the  liat  of  their  devoted  partisans.  The 
comitess  could  calculate  on  the  unhesitating  adhesion  of  all  her  relatives, 
but  the  margrave,  on  the  other  hand,  was  only  certiun  of  his  three  ad- 
jutants, MM.  Despreuves,  De  Feras,  and  Sfcylle.  This  small  body  was 
.  opposed  to  the  far  larger  party  of  general  officers  and  diplomatists,  at 
whose  head  stood  the  Prince  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  the  margrave's  cousin, 
M.  de  Varennes,  general  of  the  Brandenburg  auxiliary  forces,  Major  von 
Hoffman,  M.  de  la  Motte  Fouqu^  and  the  ensign  cavalry  colonel  Von 
Hackeborn.  There  was,  however,  no  time  for  further  consideration.  The 
dinner-hour  was  approaching,  during  which  the  coup  was  to  be  attempted. 
The  countess  walked  up  and  down  the  gallery  with  her  ladies  in  a  state 
of  feverish  excitement,  while  the  margrave  tried  to  conceal  his  feelings  by 
pretending  to  pay  extreme  attention  to  the  most  trlding  details  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  table,  and  so  on. 

A  shrill  braying  of  trumpets  at  length  summoned  the  guests  to  table. 
The  margrave  had  posted  his  cavalry  baud  in  the  gallery,  whose  arch  re- 
echoed the  6ery  notes  of  the  wind  instruments. 

The  conversation  soon  became  animated.  The  choicest  dishes,  the 
most  costly  wines  heightened  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  to  which  the 
truly  princely  scene,  and  the  architectural  beauty  of  the  gallery,' imparted 
a  certain  dignity*     The  officers,  who  freely  yielded  to  the  enjoyment  of 

*  The  didteau  was  destroyed  in  1706  by  the  French  under  La  Feuillade,  but 
afterwards  rebuilt. 
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a  magnificent  banquet,  proposed  toasts  to  the  elector  in  Berlin,  the  i 
grave,  Dake  Victor,  and  the  allied  army,  and  on  each  occasion  the  drums 
and  trumpets  pealed  forth  in  answer.  The  guests  had  not  the  slightest 
idea  of  the  surprise  that  awaited  them,  and  the  pleasure  had  attained  its 
extreme  limit,  for  every  one  confessed  that  he  had  not  for  a  long  time 
enjoyed  such  a  splendid  and  at  the  same  time  social  festival.  Suddenly 
the  margrave  rose,  for  he  helieved  that  the  right  moment  had  arrived. 
He  stood,  glowing  with  excitement,  courage,  and  love :  with  his  left  hand 
on  his  hip,  a  eoblet  of  noble  wine  in  his  right  hand,  and  his  handsome 
head  slightly  thrown  back,  he  offered  the  spectators  a  glorious  picture  of 
youthful  confidence  and  grandeur.  He  expressed,  in  a  few  words,  the 
joy  he  felt  at  having  so  many  dear  guests  at  his  banquet :  he  alluded  to 
Duke  Victor,  and  his  brother  in  Berlin,  and  concluded  in  the  following^ 
words,  rabing  his  powerful  voice  as  he  did  so :  ^'  This  goblet,  however, 
my  friends,  I  drink  to  the  health  of  her  whom  I  love,  to  whom  my  heart 
will  belong,  and  with  it  my  hand.  I  drink  it  to  the  health  of  the  noble 
Countess  Salmour,  whom  I  have  selected  as  my  consort,  that  she  may 
share  my  princely  title  with  me.  And  I  have  invited  you  all  hither,  mv 
friends,  that  you  may  be  witnesses  of  the  solemn  ceremony,  which  at  this 
veiy  hour  will  eternally  unite  her  to  me." 

The  effect  of  this  revelation  was  almost  indescribable.  The  Branden- 
burg officers  seemed  almost  to  be  petrified.  Some  uttered  hollow  sounds, 
or  cries  of  surprise,  while  others  sank  back  on  their  seats  in  amazement. 
Immediately  afUr  the  margrave  ceased  speaking  a  deadly  silence  brooded 
over  the  wnole  company,  and  the  glad  merriment  of  the  festival  was 
checked.  Charles  Philip  supported  the  almost  fainting  countess  in  his 
arms.  But  the  silence  of  the  guests  did  not  last  long :  it  had  been  the 
calm  that  precedes  a  storm.  The  aneer  of  the  officers  broke  forth  loudly, 
and  M.  de  Varennes  shouted:  *<That  is  contrary  to  the  will  of  our 
gracious  elector,  whose  soldiers  we  are."  This  cry  was  the  signal  for 
loudly-expressed  opposition.  ''  Treachery !  We  have  been  drawn  into 
a  snare !     No  recognition !"  the  deceived  gentlemen  shouted. 

Heated  by  wine,  they  were  led  to  make  such  menacing  gestures,  that 
the  friends  of  the  margrave  thought  it  advisable  to  take  him  /and  the 
countess  in  their  midst.  The  opposite  party  regarded  thb  in  the  light 
of  a  challenge,  and  in  a  moment  swords  were  drawn,  an  example  the 
margrave  and  his  friends  thought  themselves  justified  in  following.  The 
tumult  increased  with  each  moment ;  with  the  shrieks  of  the  ladies  were 
mingled  the  abusive  shouts  of  the  men,  among  whom  the  Prince  of  Hesse 
and  M.  de  Varennes  took  the  lead,  by  accusing  the  margrave  of  disobey- 
ing his  prince,  brother,  and  superior  officer,  as  well  as  of  wnnt  of  respect 
to  his  exalted  name.  Charles  Philip,  on  the  other  hand,  swore  by  all  the 
gods  that  he  would  sooner  let  himself  be  cut  to  pieces  than  give  up  the 
countess.  **  Follow  me,  madam,"  he  cried.  ^*  I  will  show  you  that  I  am 
worthy  of  you  and  my  great  ancestors." 

The  moment  had  arrived  which,  it  appeared,  must  infallibly  lead  to  a 
sanguinary  collision.  Attempts  were  made  to  prevent  the  margrave  and 
his  companions  from  leaving  the  hall,  and  swords  were  already  clashing, 
when  an  officer  of  Duke  Victor's  suddenly  appeared  at  the  head  of  thirty 
men,  and  requested  the  officers  most  politely,  in  the  duke's  name,  not  to 
disturb  the  peace  of  a  royal  ch&teau.    The  swords  were  at  once  sheathed, 
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and  the  two  parties  contented  themselves  with  abusing  each  other;  but 
as  they  did  uot  dare  to  give  the  margrave  further  cause  of  irritation,  the 
ducal  officer  contented  himself  with  arresting  Lea,  the  priest,  and  the 
notary,  the  responsibility  of  which  step  M.  de  Yarennes  took  on  himself.* 

Once  more  a  deep  silence  followed  this  turbulent  interlude.  The  long 
gallery  was  deserted,  night  set  in,  and  all  that  could  be  heard  was  the 
rolling  of  coaches  or  the  galloping  of  horses  bearing  the  guests  back  to 
the  (»ty. 

The  same  night  De  Yarennes  sent  off  a  courier  to  Berlin  to  inform  the 
elector  of  all  that  had  occurred.  The  next  day  he  waited  on  Duke  Yictor 
and  demanded  the  arrest  of  the  margrave,  his  subaltern,  and  the  countess. 
The  duke  promised  to  carry  out  the  latter  part  of  the  request,  but  decidedly 
refused  to  act  in  opposition  to  the  marg^ve,  to  whom  he  vrts  attached  by 
the  bonds  of  hospitality  and  personal  esteem.  Yarennes  sent  off  a  second 
courier  to  Berlin,  who  announced  the  duke's  refusal.  We  must  allow, 
however,  that  Yarennes  acted  as  an  honourable  soldier.  In  his  report  he 
spoke  with  the  greatest  respect  of  the  margrave  and  the  countess,  and 
only  appealed  to  his  position  as  superior  officer,  by  virtue  of  which  he 
could  not  tolerate  any  action  that  opposed  the  interests  of  his  sovereign.   ' 

The  margrave  had  plenty  to  do  in  consoling  his  lovely  betrothed,  but 
their  mutual  love  seemed  to  grow  through  obstacles  and  dangers.  The 
scenes  at  the  Yeneria  could  not  fail  to  become  generally  known  to  the 
lovers  of  scandal.  But  though  evil  tongues  were  so  busily  at  work,  the 
character  of  the  countess  and  the  chivalry  of  her  exalted  admirer  stood 
above  any  calumny,  and  in  a  few  days  the  scandal  was  converted  into 
unfeigned  admiration.  The  romantic  incidents  inr^parted  a  double  charm 
to  the  whole  liaison,  and  Yarennes  soon  saw  what  a  difficult  position  he 
would  hold  against  public  opinion,  as  even  the  officers  were  only  impeded 
by  the  bonds  of  discipline  from  openly  displaying  their  sympathy  with 
the  marg^ve. 

Charles  Philip  soon  acknowledged  to  himself  that,  if  he  wished  to  keep 
his  plighted  troth,  no  other  way  was  left  him  but  a  private  marriage. 
During  his  strolls  about  the  neighbourhood  of  Turin,  he  had  formed  the 
acquaintance  of  some  monks  belonging  to  the  Calmaldulese  monastery, 
and  to  one  of  these,  Father  Colomban,  the  prince  became  sincerely  at- 
tached. He  did  not  hesitate  to  avow  everything  to  the  monk,  and  this 
confession  made  such  an  impression  on  the  worthy  padre,  that  he  did  not 
long  repel  the  margrave's  entreaties.  In  a  word,  the  pair  were  married 
by  the  rites  of  the  Church,  with  a  careful  observance  of  all  necessary 
formalities.  As  witnesses  were  present  the  countess's  brother  and 
brother-in-law,  and  for  the  margrave,  MM.  de  Peras  and  Stylle.  Peras 
drew  up  the  legal  marriage  contract  as  '*  auditor  of  his  Electoral  Grace 
of)  Brandenburg,"  and  all  the  witnesses  signed  it.  The  die  was  thus 
thrown.  The  newly-married  couple  revelled  in  their  felicity,  and  care- 
fully avoided  gazing  northward,  wnence  the  lightning  might  be  expected. 

Every  effort  was  made  to  keep  the  marriage  a  secret ;  but  how  could 
any  secret  have  been  kept  in  an  age  when  everybody  was  involved  in 

*  It  was  never  known  how  this  military  help  arrived  so  opportunely,  but  it  is 
supposed  that  Duke  Victor  was  aware  of  what  was  going  to  happen,  and  had 
made  arrangements  for  all  events.  The  priest  and  the  notary  remained  under 
aiiest  for  a  year. 
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intrigues  of  «  simiUur  nfttnre?  Tbe  margnTe  himadf  was  possibly  to 
blame  for  the  diseoveiy,  for  he  at  tunca  fomid  a  relief  in  impartiiig'  fak 
auxieties  to  some  friend.  The  presence  of  the  yooag  Prince  Leopold  of 
Anhalt  Dessan  (afterwards  the  old  Dessaner)  liad  an  eapeeiaily  cheering 
effect  upon  him.  The  prince  came  to  Turin  in  the  courae  of  his  tour 
through  Italy,  and  in  this  city  he  formed  a  friendship  with  the  margrave. 
Charies  Phiup  poured  out  his  heairtr  and  found  a  wilfing  anditor  in 
Leopold.  The  young  Dessaoer  was  in  the  same  position,  for  befote  his 
departure  he  had  formed  an  engagencnt  with  Anna  Fofase,  a  chemist's 
daughter  at  Dessau.  He  gave  the  mazgrave  his  assurance  that  nobody 
in  the  world  should  prevent  his  raaniago  with  the  girl  of  his  heart,  and 
he  carried  out  his  pledge. 

The  maigrave^  eocour^^  by  tbe  prince's  example,  began  talldi^ 
about  his  own  marriage  openly,  and,  ere  long,  the  whole  affair,  with  mar- 
ginal references,  was  reported  to  fieriia.*  The  elector  was  excessivdy 
annoyed  at  the  discovery,  and  we  cannot  blame  bun  for  beii^  so.  Apart 
from  the  fact  that  he  regarded  his  brother's  marriage  as  an  ofastade  to 
his  own  lofty  schemes,  he  was  too  remote  from  the  aoene  of  the  afiair  to 
be  able  to  judge  with  perfect  impartiality.  He  had,  however^  answered 
Varennes's  first  report  about  the^oeeurrenee  at  La  Venerea  with  great 
moderation,  and  commanded  '' that  as  little  importance  aspossttile  should 
be  given  to  the  affair."  It  is  also  certain  that  the  margrave  took  no  steps 
to  come  to  any  possible  understanifiog  with  his  brother.  He  waited 
with  resignation  for  what  would  happen.  At  Turin  the  court  was  divided 
into  two  parties :  while  the  margrave's  friends  did  all  in  their  power  to 
express  their  approval,  the  opponents  of  the  marriage  kept  aloof  from 
his  house. 

While  the  clouds  were  coUecting  in  tliis'wi^%  and  darkeai^  the  d&y  of 
the  margrave's  nuptial  felkity,  the  political  horiaon  was  beeoming^  covered 
with  equally  menacing  clouds.  The  fury  of  war  was  already  raging 
again  in  the  fertile  valleys  of  Savoy.  It  ia  a  twofokl  glory  for  the  mar- 
grave that  he  did  not  allow  hims^  to  be  held  by  the  silken  fetters  of 
k>ve,  but,  remembering  his  name,  rushed  into  the  field  at  die  first  call  of 
the  bugles.  Unhesitatingly  liberating  bnmsdffroan  tiie  arms  of  his  wifo^ 
he  behaved  most  daringly.  In  aU  tbe  aettoos  he  Jed  lus  men,  and  at  the 
storming  of  Casale  he  planted  the  fiag  of  Bnmdenbuirg'  on  the  conquered 
redoubt,  and  as  he  fell  from  a  dangerous  swnrd^cait,  he  dung  to  die  flag- 
staff, while  waving  his  sword  dyed  with  the  blood  of  the  foe  in  his  right 
hand.  Borne  from  the  field  to  Turin,  he  enjoyed  the  tender  care  of  his 
wife. 

In  the  mean  while  three  despatches  had  airived  from  Berlin.  The 
first,  addressed  to  Vareones,  commended  his  zeal  and  conduct  in  the  affair, 
and  ordered  that  tHe  couple  were  to  be  separated,  by  foroe  if  really 
married,  but  the  utmost  caution  must  be  exercised.  If  the  Savoyard 
authorities  offered  any  opposition,  VereBnes  received  ovders  to  witbdniw 
his  troops  immediate^  from  tbe  allied  army.  The  seeond  letter  was  ad- 
dressed to  theduke^  and  contained  a  solemn  protest  i^punsttfae  marriage^ 
which  had  been  effected  without  the  knowleidge  or  assent  of  the  elector. 

*  It  took  a  considerable  time  ere  tbe  v^  was  raised  from  the  sseret  The 
yoang  coui^e  had  been  married  alxnre  a  year  i^wa  the  order  fn  tbek  stparatkn 
arrived. 
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Tbe  tiiird  letter,  intended  far  iiie  maiipmve,  represented  to  him,  in  serions 
temSf  the  impropriety  of  the  mwoiage;  the  eleetor  implored  him  to 
teinemhar  his  ancestors^  and  the  ezcrilent  destiny  for  whieh  Providenee 
intended  him.  The  eleetor  fraternally  exhorted  him  to  act  as  a  ou», 
and  aaofifioe  hie  love  to  the  interesto  of  his  ooimtry.  In  conclusion^  he 
was  ordered  to  lay  down  hie  commission  as  officer  of  the  anzyiary  oorps^ 
and  prooeed  without  Maj  to  aasnme  a  command  on  tibe  Rhine,  where 
Brmidenbvrg^  troops  were  awaiting*  hb  arrival 

The  crushing  blow  was  dealt.  Love  struggled  againet  the  iron  daty 
of  the.  soldier  and  the  snbjeet. .  ib  gained  t£i  victory,  and  Ihe  wretehed 
Sate  oi  the  lovers  was  deddea.  After  Vaoemies^  had  imparted  to  the 
Millie  the  deetor's  positive  commands^  and  Victor  Amadeus  was  eompelled 
to  yield  to  the  well-founded  objections^  while  the  maagrave  adhered  to 
hb  determinadeB^  the  oammander  msolared  to  act. 

The  most  liMnely  moonJight^  seeh  as  it  only  to  he  seen  in  the  tranqnil 
eky  of  Italy,  was  expanded^  over  Turin*  The  choech  clocks  announced  - 
the  hour  of  midnight.  In  the  deeerted  streets  only  a  sofitary  passenger 
was  here  and  there  visible;  in  the  distance  coold  he  heard  the  strumming 
of  guitars,  hut  this  soon  died  away^  and  tiie  small  numsioa  of  the  Mar* 
grave  GhasLai  Philip  waa  peifectiy  qaiet^  overshadowed  by  the  tall  trees 
and  shrohsb  Only  one  window,  lookiag  out  into  the  garden,  was  funtly 
illuminated :  it  was  the  window  of  the  room  in  which  Charles  Flukp  was 
slumheiingi  watohed  by  his  wifo,  who,  resting  by  hismde  in  an  arm-chair, 
anxiously  watohed  every  movement  of  the  sleeper. 

The  poetio  sHenoe  of  the  night  was  suddenly  disturbed  by  dull  sounds. 
They  were  die  regular  footstepa  of  a  heavy  patrol,  which  echoed  unplea- 
santly through  the  silent  streets.  The  sokliers  wore  Austrian  and  Pied- 
montese  nnifinB(ia»  In  front  of  them  marehed  fear  officers  in  the  Bran- 
denburg dnasBL.  On  reaching  the  margrave's  hotel,  sentries  were  posted 
Bound  the  building,  and  when  thia  was  done,  the  reiMiining  troops  passed 
linnoagh  the  open  gateway  into  the  garden,  and  approaclwd  a  back  door 
in  the  house,  on  which  an  officer  tapped  lightly.  It  was  slightly  opened, 
and  the  pale  foce  of  a  valet  peeved  through  the  crack. 

^  lb  that  yon.  Hen*  van  HaidEebeta  ?"  the  surprised  man  groaned 
*^  Yes,  it  la  L     Aocordiog  to  enr  agreement,'  you  mast  open  the  door.' 
Quick.     By  order  of  one  gBacioue  eleetor !" 

The  door  waa  thrown  open,  and  the  offiears  stepped  to.  They  gently 
asoeoded  a  flight  of  stoics,  and  eame  to  a  door  mewed  by  heavy  curtains. 
Hackehom  pulled  the  btter  hack,  md  laid  his  hand  on  the  latch.  **  it 
b  here,"  he  whispered. 

Ghvles  Philip,  who  on  this  night  was  sufferifl|^  more  seriouaty  than  ' 
usual  from  his  scarce  closed  wound,  waa  being  anxiously  watohed  by  bis 
fiuthful  nurse^  Under  hec  guard  ha  foil  into  a  ligbit  sleep :  lite  countess 
earefhlly  noticed  his  every  mavemeat,  raised  her  beauttfiil  head,  and 
looked  expectantly  at  her  heloved  hu^nod's  pale  feee,  ready  to  do  him 
any  little  service  he  might  need.  The  sleeper  threw  his  head  about 
restlessly,  aa  if  tortared  by  a  bed  dream.  Tha  countess  started  u|v  a«d 
be  grew  calmer  agaio.  The  rileaee  wae  only  interrupted  by  the  ticking 
of  the  clock.  On  the  margrave's  pale  faea  pdhs^red  dse  veHexk)n  of  tiie 
light  burning  in  a  bke  lamp.  The  coantces  listened  for  a  Saw  moments, 
but  then  laid  her  head  back  on  the  pillows.     Suddenly,  she  fimeied  that 
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the  door  of  the  sleeping-room  was  being  noiselessly  opened,  and  she 
peered  sharply  into  the  semi-obscurity.  No,  it  was  no  mistake;  the  door 
was  moving  on  its  hinges,  a  man  stepped  into  the  room.  Could  she  be 
dreaming  ?  But  it  was  impossible  to  have  such  a  distinct  dream.  She 
raised  her  hand  to  the  bell-rope,  she  held  it  between  her  fingers,  it  was 
reality,  and  then  several  men  had  entered  the  room.  Light  fell  into  it 
through  the  open  doorway,  she  recognised  uniforms  and  weapons.  With 
a  loud  shriek  she  sprang  up,  the  bell  rang,  and  there  was  a  busy  move- 
ment in  the  corridors. 

The  countess's  cry  of  terror  awakened  the  margrave,  and  he  at  once 
surveyed  the  threatening  danger.  He  leaped  out  of  bed,  and  stood 
before  the  officers.  At  the  same  moment  the  countess's  women  rushed 
into  the  apartment  from  the  opposite  door,  voices  and  cries  burst  forth,  a 
scene  of  confusion  began,  and  the  margrrave's  thundering  voice  could  be 
heard  above  the  disturbance.  But  amid  all  the  excitement,  fiackebom 
remained  firm  and  unbending,  with  his  left  hand  on  his  8word-hilt»  and 
holding  the  duke's  order  of  arrest  open  in  the  other. 

"  In  the  name  of  the  duke  and  my  elector,"  he  cried,  ^'  exempt,  I 
order  you  to  secure  the  person  of  the  countess  with  all  respect" 

'^  Not  a  step  nearer  her,"  Charles  Philip  shrieked,  who  had  drawn  his 
sword,  which  was  leaning  against  the  bedside.  He  stood  like  a  tiger 
prepared  to  spring. 

''  Most  gracious  lord,  it  is  the  order  of  your  brother  and  elector." 

"  You  are  a  hangman." 

''  My  lord  margrave,  I  can  pardon  yonr  excitement.  You  are  a  soldier 
Uke  myself,  and  I  ask  you  whether  a  soldier  dares  to  hesitate  when  he 
has  an  order  from  his  master  to  perform  ?*' 

"  Well,  then,"  the  margrave  shouted,  ^  if  we  are  soldiers,  let  us  act  as 
such.     Man  against  man !     Draw  your  sword,  and  we  will  fight." 

The  gleaming  blade  in  his  hand  described  a  circle,  and  the  margrave 
stood  before  the  unconscious  countess,  who  was  being  supported  by  her 
women. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  my  lord,"  Hackebom  cried,  ^'  come  to  yourself. 
I  implore  you  not  to  cause  any  Brandenburg  blood  to  flow.  All  may 
turn  out  for  the  best  yet     Reflect,  that  we  are  bound  to  obey." 

'*  Come  on !     Come  on !"  the  margrrave  roared. 

5<  Let  it  cost  my  life,"  Hackebom  said,  *' sooner  than  his." 

With  a  bold  leap  he  reached  the  margrave's  side,  and  his  muscular 
hand  clutched  Charles  Philip's  sword-hilt  The '  two  men  struggled 
together. 

'*  Help  me,  gentlemen,"  the  colonel  commanded.  "  His  highness  is 
beside  himself.     Hold  his  sword." 

The  officers  hurried  up,  and  Charles  Philip,  who  was  st»ll  weak,  was 
soon  disarmed.  He  defended  himself  desperately  against  his  assailants, 
who  patiently  endured  every  blow,  and  strove  to  hold  him.  Suddenly, 
with  a  loud  shriek,  and  a  last  convulsive  movement,  Charles  Philip  sank 
back  exhausted  into  Hackebom's  arms.  The  blood  poured  over  his 
night-dress.  The  wound  of  Casale  had  broken  out  afresh.  The  colonel 
allowed  him  to  rink  gently  on  to  a  pillow. 

'*  Heaven  ^be  thanked !"  he  muttered.  '<  No  Brandenburg  sword  has 
touched  his  heroic  person." 
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Charles  Philip  opened  his  eyes :  he  gazed  at  the  spot  where  he  had  last 
seen  his  wife.  '*  Catharine,*'  he  gproaned ;  and  as  if  his  low  moan  had 
reached  the  ear  of  the  beloved  woman,  the  parting  cry  of  "  Philip ! 
Philip  !*'  rose  painfully  from  the  garden.  It  was  lost  in  the  rolling  of 
the  hurrj'ing  coach,  which  bore  the  countess  away  from  her  husband  to 
the  convent  of  Santa  Crooe. 

A  stately  catafalque  rosc^  in  the  centre  of  the  cathedral  church  of 
Berlin.  Upon  it  lay  the  insignia  of  princely  dignity.  Hat,  sword,  and 
spurs,  gloves,  and  scarf,  were  surrounded  by  a  gilt  laurel  wreath.  The 
members  of  the  electoral  family  were  sorrowfully  ofTenng  their  last' 
prayers  at  the  richly-decorated  bier  of  Margrave  Charles  Philip  von 
Schwedt. 

Five  days  after  the  separation  from  his  wife  he  was  carried  off  by  a 
idolent  fever,  which  the  breaking  out  of  the  wound  and  the  terrible  shock 
had  brought  on.  His  love  was  his  death.  His  body  was  conveyed  to 
Beriin,  under  a  numerous  escort. 

'  Catharine  de  Brandebourg,  as  the  Countess  de  Salmour  henceforth 
called  herself,  was  set  at  liberty  immediately  after  her  husband's  death. 
She  had  no  fortune,  and  had  only  the  protection  of  her  relatives  to  trust 
to  in  the  world.  The  elector  offered  Iier  one  hundred  thousand  crowns 
if  she  would  lay  aside  the  title  of  Brandenburg. 

When  the  coffin  had  been  let  down  into  the  royal  vault,  the  elector 
and  his  family  remained  for  some  time  in  the  deserted  church.  Frederick 
stood  in  deep  thought  by  the  grave  of  his  brother-in-law.  He  waved  his 
hand  over  it  in  farewell,  and  quitted  the  church.  On  reaching  his  cabinet 
he  threw  himself  into  a  chair,  buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  hot  tears 
poured  from  his  eyes.  A  few  hours'  later,  he  was  deeply  immersed  in 
business  again.  One  letter  especially  attracted  his  attention.  He  held 
it  dose  to  his  eyes,  as  if  to  convince  himself  that  he  had  read  correctly. 
It  was  a  letter  from  Countess  Salmour,  and  she  subscribed  herself 
^*  Catharine  de  Brandebourg."  The  poor  young  widow  declined  the 
hundred  thousand  crowns  offered  her. 

"  Monseigneur,"  she  wrote,  "  the  honour  of  being  able  to  bear  the  name 
of  Brandebourg  is  of  more  value  to  me  than  all  the  treasures  of  the  earth. 
You  are  too  affectionate,  too  noble-hearted,  to  feel  offended  at  my  im- 
ploring you  to  keep  your  money,  and  leave  me  the  name  of  my  husband, 
which  is  beyond  all  price." 

Frederick  let  the  paper  drop.  <*  Noble-hearted  woman,"  he  at  length 
said  to  himself.  **  She  was  worthy  of  him.  Yes,  it  is  a  name  beyond 
price ;  and  when  I  no  longer  bear  it,  it  shall  ever  glisten  as  a  gem  in  my 
kingly  crown,  and  whoever  bears  it  shall  be  dear  to  me.  Such  be  the 
reconciliation  between  us,  my  poor  beloved  brother  !  I  too  suffered,  when 
I  was  compelled  to  sacrifice  your  happiness  and  love  to  the  future  eleva- 
tion of  my  house  !"♦ 

*  I  deeply  regret  that  I  must  spoil  this  pretty  picture,  by  stating  that  the 
Coantess  de  Salmour  married  again  twice,  making  four  husbands  in  aU,  and  lived 
very  comfbrtably  tiU  the  year  1719. 
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Amokgst  the  noineroiii  ^  InstitiitioiiB^  wfaieh  flonriah  in  St.  JohnV 
Wood,  the  pleuantest,  in  b  fodal  point  of  Tiew,  is  drat  ivliich  bean  the 
nune  of  '^  The  United  Lobsten" — a  Club  of  which  Grimshaw  was  a  pro* 
minent  member. 

Thither  he  generally  repaired,  when  the  business  of  the  daj  was  over, 
to  wlule  away  those  hoars  which  hang  hearviest  on  hand  with  the  celiba- 
tarian. An  after-dinner  veckoning  with  yoaraelf  may,  sometimes,  be  ft 
sufficiently  agreeable  occupation,  but  repetition  tires ;  besides^  it  does  not 
always  happen  that  a  man's  retrospections  are  absolutely  rose-ocrfoured, 
and  then  your  own  society  becomes  somewhat  of  a  bore.  Be  this  as  it 
majf  Grimshaw,  of  an  evening,  was  more  frequently  to  be  fbond  at  **  The 
United  Lobsters"  than  elsewhere:  the  bilUard-talrie  was  a  good* one,  and 
he  flattered  himself-^as  many  do,  on  equally  slender  gronnds — ^that  he 
knew  something  of  the  game,  though  be  nnglit  not,  perhaps,  go  the 
lengdi  of  refuong  points  from  Bowles  or  Roberts ;  he  complacently 
smiled  and  stroked  those  famous  red  whiskers  of  his  when  asleed  if  he 
played  piquet  or  ecarie,  as  much  as  to  s^,  take  care  what  you  are  about 
if  I  eit  down  with  you ;  and  when  the  cmstaeean  symposia,  whtdi  gave 
their  name  to  the  dub,  took  place,  the  voice  of  Grimshaw  was  ever  the 
readiest,  if  not  ihe  most  highly-cultivated  ef  those  which  added  harmony 
to  the  post-caaal  proceeding?.  His  «ongB,  it  is  true,  were  not  of  the 
latest  fashion — as  may  be  inferred  when  it  is  made  known  Aat  *'  A 
Temple  to  Friendship"  was  the  most  celebrated  on  his  fist ;  bitt  when  it 
is  added  that  Grimshaw  was,  in  his  own  opinion,  -the  beau  idtalvS  the 
soolptor  who  eubstitnted  bve  for  -friendship,  the  obsobtoneas  of  the 
melody  may  be  forgiven  fer  rthe  sake  of  the  captiva;ting  aongaler.  Tliea 
there  was  food  for  the  mind  at  the  United  Lobatevs,  literature  being  re- 
presented, on  the  large  Tonnd  table  in  the  middle  of  the  reading*ioom,  by 
well-thumbed  periodicals,  besides  most  of  the  daily  and  we^y  news- 
papesB. 

As  a  stoddroker,  GnmshawTead  his  Times  religiously  as  "Ac  Mnssul* 
man  reads  his  Koran,  bat,  however  ample  the  informatioB  he  derived 
firom  that  journal,  it  was  not  ali-sufllcing.  The  Times  was  ior  the 
severer  moments  of  business,  but  politics  and  their  inflaenoe  on  monetary 
transactions  did  not  wholly  engross  ifae  thoughts  of  Gnmehaw,  whose 
mind,  at  other  seasons,  had  room  for  lighter  delectations,  vad  did  not 
disdain  to  occupy  itself  with  the  fashionable  gossip  of  the  day.  For  this> 
reason,  when  the  hoar  for  jeoreotion  at  the  club  arrived,  ^Ibiinshaw,  who 
secretly  worshipped  fashion,  and  the  more  ardently  beoanse  lie  threw  a 
veil  of  indifference  over  hb  devotion,  invariably  took  np  the  Morning' 
Goose^-^^  course  through  sheer  inadvertence — ^nor  laid  it  down  till  he 
had  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  whereabout  of  every  titled  per- 
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sonage,  whose  mavemeotey  learnt  in  the  serrants'-hall,  sie  so  faithfully 
transferred  to  its  columns. from  the  "flimsy"  of  ike  faahionahle  penny-a«> 
liner. 

The  elahorately-worded  account  of  the  accident  which  had  befallen 
Loftns  Tippy-<-en  aocoant  eJmost  as  well  written  as  if  it  had  heen  sent  in 
by  the  professional  contributor — immediately  attracted  Grimshaw's  atten- 
tion. £Le  read  it  throagh  not  only  widi  the  interest  which  we  always 
attach  to  events  the  actors  in  which  are  known  to  us,  hot  also  with  that 
heightened  sense  of  enjoymtat  which,  in  this  particular  instance*  arose 
from  what  he  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  dispensation  or  retributive  justice 
in  the  case  of.  a  person  to  whom  he  owed  a  grudge. 

"  Vm  deuced  glad  the  puppy  caught  it  !*'  muttered  Grimahaw,  when 
be  fiiusbed  the  paragvaph.  ''  So  SpMee  was  called  in  1  I  must  ask  him 
all  about  it!" 

**  The  United  Lobsters/'  as  the  title  was  meant  to  signify,  embraced 
all  the  liberal  and  learned  professions,  and  so  eminent  a  man  as  Mr. 
Spike,  whose  disposition,  moreover,  was  highly  genial,  naturally  cohered. 
He  was,  in  fact,  the  founder  of  the  club,  wfid  censorious  outsiders,  who 
had  been  black-balled,  whispered  that  he  had  laboured  hard  to  establish  it 
in  the  cause  of  indigestion^  though  they  who  insinuated  this  calnrany 
knew  little  of  the  nutritious  qualities  of  lobsters.  Depend  upon  it,  if  you 
have  bad  dreams  after  a  lobster-supper,  the  honest  long-tailed  crustacean 
has  far  less  to  do  with  them  than  an  ill-devised  accompaniment  to  their 
wfaolesoiae'  flesh.  Spare  neither  salt,  oil,  mustard,  vinegar,  nor  cayenne, 
and  yon  may  safely  defy  the  demon  Ephialtes. 

Orimshaw's  intention  had  scarcely  crossed  his  brain  before  the  man  of 
art:  stood  before  him. 

''  How  are  you,  Spike  !"  said  the  Stockbroker.  "  What's  all  this  about 
yon  in  the  Morning  Goose?'' 

^<  About  me  ?"  returned  Spike,  with  well-affected  surprise.  *'  What 
do  yon  mesn  ?"  ^ 

"  Come,  come,  old  fellow,  no  humbug  1"  said  Grimshaw,  jovially* — 
^^  modest  merit,  you  know,  cannot  always  be  hid.  Sooner  or  later  it 
must  crop  out.  I  nsean  this  nevei'-ending  paragraph  describing  the  par- 
ticulars  of  an  accident  close  by,  when  you  were  called  in  to  a  person  of 
the  name,  I  think  it  says,  of  Lofty  Tippus,  or  some  such  person." 

**Oh,  Colonel  Loftus  Tippy  I  Ah,  yes, — I'm  haff^y  to  say  1  was 
instrumental,  in.  my  hnmble  way,  of  rendering  him  professional  assistance. 
It /was  A  had  case— *a  very  had  case— »but,  by  the  blessing  of  Providence, 
we  shall  pull  him  through." 

«  W«s.the  party,. then,  so  very  much  hurt  ?" 

^  Coaipeiiiul.fractare  of  the  davide  to  begin  with.  Miracle  he  wasn't 
killed.  Seldom  heand  of  such  a  narrow  escape.  Case  of  real  anxiety. 
Yaluabie  life,  you  know-- Colonel  of  the  '  Royal  Pantiy.'  Lucky  it 
didn't. happen  .in  the  height  of  the  season.  Rayaity  sent  to  inquire. 
Happy  to  be  aHe  to  reassnre  tlie  fashionable  world—no  immediate 
danger*  But  I  thought  you  knew  Colonel  Tippy,  Grimshaw.  IHdn't  I 
bear  ymi  say  yon  had  oaet  him  somewhere  f " 

<<  Afa,jK>w  you  remind  me  of  it,  Spike,  I  helieve  I  have  seen  him  in 
society,  but  I  cannot  boast  of  the  honour  of  his  acouaintance.  In  &et, 
he  is  not  the  sort  of  person  I  very  much  admire.     Too  finiking  by  half 
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for  me !  By  the  way,  Spike,  does  a  compound  fracture— or  whatever 
you  call  it — of  the  clavicle  damage  a  fellow  much  ?" 

"  In  what  respect  ?'* 

*'  As  to  his  physical  capacity,  for  example." 

'<  Of  course  he  is  unequal  to  anything  in  the  shape  of  violent  ex- 
ertion r 

*'  In  such  a  condition  it  would  puzzle  a  fellow  to  knock  a  man  down,  if 
he  was  put  to  it  ?" 

**  Quite  out  of  the  question.     But  why  do  you  ask  ?*' 

**  Oh,  I  was  merely  thinking  what  /  should  do  if  I  met  with  an  acci- 
dent of  that  kind.  I*m  a  little  too  ready,  as  you  may  have  heard, 
perhaps,  to  make  use  of  my  fists.'' 

'*  Yes,  I  have  heard  you  are  a  little a  very  little,"  Spike  added, 

after  a  pause,  during  which  he  looked  steadily  at  Grimshaw  with  a  very 
knowing  smile.  Grimshaw  tried  to  return  tlie  look  with  an  unperturbed 
countenance,  but  failing  in  the  attempt,  shifted  the  subject  of  conversa- 
tion to  matters  pertaining  to  the  convivialities  of  the  United  Lobstei's. 

"  I  hope  you're  not  going  away  soon,  to-night,"  he  said. 

"  What  for?"  demanded  Spike. 

f*  It's  my  turn,  as  President,"  replied  Grimshaw,  '*  and  I  thought  of 
standing  something  extra  at  supper." 

"  Is  it  on  that  account  ?  If  so,  you  deserve  to  be  perpetual  Pre- 
sident." 

<*  Why,  not  exactly.  The  fact  is,  to-day  is  my  birthday,  and  as  long 
as  I'm  in  the  club,  I  have  an  idea  of  making  it  an  annual  celebration." 

'*  By  all  means.     What  are  you  going  to  stand  ?" 

"  A  little  champagne.  Half  a  dozen  or  so.  Just  for  the  sake  of  good 
fellowship." 

"  Do  you  hear  that,  Burstall  ?"  called  out  Spike  to  a  member  who  was 
passing  by.  '*  Our  friend  Grim  here — we'll  call  him  by  his  new  name 
when  we  drink  his  health — is  going  to  sprinkle  us  with  Cliquot  this 
evening.     You've  no  objection  ?*' 

*'  None  in  the  world,"  replied  Burstall,  a  stout,  heavy,  plethoric  man, 
with  a  capacity  for  swallowing  which  a  boa-constrictor  might  have  envied. 
**  Neither  has  Armspoker,  I'll  answer  for  it." 

The  person  last  named,  as  hard  and  bony  as  the  other  was  soft  and  fat, 
looked  up  from  his  newspaper,  and  signified  his  assent  to  any  proposition 
for  tippling  at  another's  expense— -indeed,  a  universal  agreement  prevailed 
amongst  the  United  Lobsters  when  Giimshaw's  generous  proposition 
became  generally  known. 

The  motive  for  this  generosity  must  not  be  too  strictly  analysed.  It 
need  only  be  said,  in  explanation,  that  it  was  not  Grimshaw's  birthday, 
and  that  his  spirits  had  been  raised  to  an  extravagant  pitch  by  what  he 
had  heard  of  Loftus  Tippy's  disabled  condition.  And  yet  Grimshaw  was 
not  in  reality  of  a  cynical  or  revengeful  nature,  but  he  would  have  been 
more  or  less  than  Grimshaw  had  he  not  felt  some  elation  at  a  fancied- 
rival's  incapacity  to  thwart  his  projects  or  resent  his  proceedings.  The 
champagne  was  accordingly  sent  for,  and  Grimshaw,  wearing  the  official 
badge,  a  scarlet  cap,  of  Phrygian  fashion,  shaped  like  a  lobster's  claw, 
which  heightened  the  fiery  character  of  his  hair  and  made  his  head 
appear  as  if  on  fire,  presideid  at  the  supper-table,  and  was  so  well  sup- 
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ported  by  Spike,  Barstall,  Armspoker,  and  other  coDvivial  souls,  that  the 
half-dozea  was  doubled  before  the  sederunt  was  o?er,  and  he,  the  Pre* 
sidenty  sufficiently  '*  translated"  propria  motu  to  encore  his  fiavourite 
song,  and  volunteer,  moreover,  "  Love's  Young  Dream,"  at  the  close  of 
which  touching  melody,  delivered  in  a  very  quavering  voice,  he  burst  into 
tears  at  his  own  pathos,  and  sank  helplessly  on  the  floor ! 

What  share  the  image  of  Arabella  Hardback  had  in  reducing  him  to 
this  maudlin  state,  or  how  much  of  it  the  Widow  Cliquot  had  to  answer 
for,  is  a  question  which  I  leave  philosophers  and  pathologists  to  determine. 
Love,  however,  did  not  so  entirely  fill  the  mind  of  Grimshaw  as  to  leave 
it  without  room  for  the  entertainment  of  another  passion,  though  this, 
indeed,  may  have  been  only  the  representation  of  love  under  another 
form.  It  was  plain  to  Spike,  who  assisted  in  raising  the  prostrate  Presi- 
dent— it  is  very  oflen  by  chances  of  this  kind  that  the  doctor  gets  hold  of 
his  diagnosis— that  jealousy,  in  the  shape  of  vehement  pugnacity,  was  at 
the  bottom  of  Grimsha\v*s  curiosity  respecting  Lofcus  Tippy.  Spike,  knew 
Grimshaw  to  be  a  fleree  fellow — so  far,  at  least,  as  words  go— iu  his 
ordinary  state  of  mind,  but  he  was  scarcely  prepared  for  the  concentrated 
vehemence  of  his  fierceness  in  his  present  condition. 

*'  Let  me — ^get  at  him,"  he  growled,  as  the  medical  man  extended  a 
helping  hand — '*  let  me — get  at  him — I  say !  I'll  crush  him  fike  a  midge 
or  a  bl-l-lack-b-b-bee-tle !" 

<^  Who  does  he  mean  ?"  asked  Spillikins,  a  very  mild  member  of  the 
club,  who  was  assisting  in  the  compassionate  work.  ''  I  hope  it's  not  me ! 
I'm  sure  I've  done  nothing  to  offend  him  1" 

Grimshaw  uttered  a  loud  roar  at  that  moment,  as  he  was  lifted  on  his 
legs,  which  made  Spillikins  jump  back  a  couple  of  yards.  He  then 
doubled  his  fists  and  smote  the  air,  and  would  have  fallen  again,  had  not 
Spike  and  Armspoker  propped  him  up  between  them. 

**  Row  savage  he  is  !"  said  Spillikins,  trembling. 

"  Very  !"  returned  Spike,  coolly.     "  But  we  must  get  him  along." 

"I'll  have — his— bl-lood  !"  ejaculated  Grimshaw.  "I'll  p-p-pound 
him  to  a  b-b«mummy  !" 

These  were  the  last  threats  that  Spillikins  stayed  to  hear.  Persuaded 
that  he  was  the  person  menaced,  he  bolted  out  of  the  room. 

"  Spike,"  said  Grimshaw,  in  the  changeful  mood  which  comes  over 
gentlemen  whom  wine  has  overcome,  and  speaking  in  a  confidential  tone 
— "  Spike,  my  boy — I  say,  Spikey— you  don't  think  she  cares  for  Him, 
do  you  ?" 

"  Not  a  bit,  my  dear  fellow,"  replied  the  doctor,  humouring  him  as  he 
would  have  humoured  a  patient — though  he  had  not  the  remotest  idea 
who  "  she"  was. 

"  I  was  sh-sh-shure  of  it,"  exclaimed  Grimshaw.  ''  It's  m-m-me 
she's  fond  of— isn't  she?  Not  that  swag-swag-swag-gerring  pup-pup- 
puppy!" 

"  There  can't  be  a  doubt  of  it,"  said  the  soothing  Doctor;  "  now  come 
along — ^there — that's  right.  If  we  get  him  fairly  outside,"  he  added, 
turning  to  Armspoker,  "  we'll  soon  trundle  him  home." 

They  did  get  him  into  the  street,  but  the  sight  of  a  policeman  walking 
past — as  lazily  as  a  policeman  only  can  walk — roused  his  ire  once  mor^, 
and  he  struggled  violently  with  his  supporters.  The  night-watchman  who 
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htd  maaled  hkn  so  craelly  on  Christmas  night  and  the  Lieutenant  of  the 
Royal  Pantry  were  eonfoanded  in  his  mind  as  the  same  individual. 

**  Yea  came  down  upon  Hie  in  the  if-f-fog !"  he  exchiimed — *'  yon  hit 
me  over  the  sm-mall  of  my  b-baek  with  your  wh^ip,  when  I  wasn't 
144ooking,  but  I'll  p«p^pay  you  off  now;  I'll  g-g-grind  you  to  pow-pow- 
powder.  >  Come  on  1" 

The  kzy  polbcman  laughed  and  sauntered  on«  He  knew  the  **  United 
Lobsters/'  and  when  Aey  sang  a  Htde  too  lood,  would  tap  at  the  door  to 
say  the  ndghbouts  would  be  disturbed-— which  meant,  "  I'm  leAdy  for  my 
glaas  of  whisky" — and  having  swallowed  the  refreshment,  the  Lobsters 
thenuelves  were  disturbed  no  more. 

"  I  wonder  when  all  this  happened !"  thought  Spike,  who  knew  nodiing^ 
of  Ghrimshaw's  recent  adventures.  "  One  thing,  however,  is  clear.  He 
has  not  always  been  so  full  of  courage  as  he  is  now.  Never  mind  hina. 
Grim,"  he  continued  aloud. 

''My  name's  B-^Banners,"  said  Grimshaw,  making  that  substitution 
of  b  for  m  so  frequent  with  tipsy  men  when  dealing  with  initial  letters. 
"B^fianners,  do  you  hear!  Not  Grimshaw!  She  likes  the  name  of 
B-Banners.  Father  asked  me  to  go  and  see  them  as  a  friend— friend  of 
the  family  I  am — saved  the  child's  life,  you  know — phmged  in  the  roar- 
ing wave*— swam  to  the  b-boy — dragged  him  out  by  the  hair— eternal 
grat-i'grat-itat-itude — ripen  to  warmer  senti-ment,  you  know.  '  Fare- 
well,' raid  1^  sculptor — 'not  the  first  b«b-baiden — came  here  for  ffr- 
finendship — took  away  love !'  " 

"  Where  does  she  live,  old  fellow  ?"  said  Spike,  thinking  to  find  it  all 
out  by  suddenly  asking  the  question. 

Grimshaw  stopped  short,  and  steadied  himself  as  well  as  he  could 
against  his  own  gate- post,  for  they  had  reached  his  villa  at  last  He 
looked  cunningly  at  the  Doctor,  and  said : 

"  Ah,  you  want  to  cut  in,  do  you,  Spikey,  my  boy !  But  it  won't  do ! 
She  wouldn't  look  at  yon— i-nor  at  Armspoker  neither.  If  either  of  you 
two  fellows  attempt  to  get  in  my  way  III  knock  bodi  your  heads  to- 
gether. Dash  your  b-b- brains  out  on  the  p-p-pavement!  That's 
to  say,  if  you've  got  any.  '  For  there's  nothing  half  so  sweet  in  life  as 
love's  young  dream.  Oh,  there's  noAing^— ' "  But  before  he  could 
finish  the  line,  he  wee  hustled  into  the  house.  Onoe  more  at  home,  a 
grave  sense  of  propriety  took  possession  of  Grimshaw-Hind  though  his 
novements  were  less  steady  in  the  opinion  of  his  maid  than  of  himself, 
he  managed  to  stagger  to  his  door  and  get  safely  into  bed,  carefully  ex- 
tingairiuBg  liie  candle  with  his  hat 


XIX. 

THB  MORNmO  AFTES  THE  BATTLE. 

Grimshaw  awoke  neztmorning  vrith  a  splitting  headache,  and — ^what 
was  even  worse— «with  the  consciousness  forced  upon  him  throwgh  a  cloud 
of  dim  recollections  that  he  had  in  some  way  misconducted  himself  the 
night  before,  though  how  or  to  what  extent  he  eould  not  positivelT  call 
to  mind.     It  grated  upon  his  memory  that  be  had  threatened  somebody. 
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and  the  fear  arose  that  he  should  he  called  to  account.  Nor  was  this  fear 
diminished  when  Sarah  knocked  at  his  door  with  the  shaving<>water,  and 
informed  him,  through  the  keyhole,  that  Mr.  Spike  had  called  and 
wished  parliciilRrlj  to  see  him. 

Before  this  announcement  was  made,  Grimehaw  had  half  resolved  ta 
stay  in  bed  all  day,  less  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  hb  headache  than 
for  that  of  avoiding  the  possibility  of  some  unpleasant  rencontre;  though 
bad  he  been  cast  in  a  different  mould  he  would  have  decided  that  nie 
sooner  a  difficulty  of  that  sort  is  got  over  the  better. 

^  Why  did  you  let  him  in  ?^  said  Gnmshaw,  angrily.  "  You  should 
have  told  him  I  wasn't  up." 

^  I  did,  sir,''  returned  Sarah  ;  '*  but  he  said  that  was  what  he  expected, 
and  eomed  o'  purpose.     He  wished  to  know  if  you  was  bill.*' 

Qrimahaw  considered  for  a  moment.  *^  Perhaps  that  b  his  only  reason 
for  coming.  I  may  as  well  see  him.  He^ll  give  me  something  to  take 
away  this  infernal  headache.  Show  him  up  !*'  he  added,  aloud,  while  he 
stiaightsned  the  bed-clotheB,^and  put  on,  without  much  difficulty,  the  air 
of  a  hmguishing  invalid. 

Spike  entered  with  a  serious  countenance — a  fact  which  Grimshaw 
notieed  as  he  eyed  him  through  a  chink  in  the  curtains. 

'^How  do  yoju  do,  Spike  ?'  hd  said,  in  a  faint  voice,  at  the  same  time 
putting  forth  a  clammy  hand. 

Spike,  who  had  taken  Utie  measure  of  his  friend  with  tolerable  accuracy, 
and  was,  in  his  way,  a  desperate  wag,  replied : 

"  Oh,  Tm  very  well,  of  course.  A  doctor  ahRrays  is.  The  question  is, 
how  are  you  after  last  night's  business  ?" 

''  Business !"  exclaimed  Grimshaw,  roused  from  his  assumed  feebleness ; 
^  you  mean  the  supper  ?*' 

'*  The  supper,  yes — and  what  took  place  after  it." 

•*  What  did—take — phtce?"  stammered  Grimshaw,  the  gleam  of  hope 
fast  fading  away  which  the  first' part  of  Spike's  reply  had  awakened. 

^  You  don't  mean  to  say  you  have  forgotten  ?"  said  Spike. 

*'  I  have,  indeed,"  answered  Grimshaw,  in  breathless  anxiety. 

'^  I'm  sorry  for  it,"  said  Spike,  gravely. 
•      "  Why,  what  did  I  do  ?     Did  I  mill  anybody  ?     Did  I  knock  any 
fellow  down  ?     My  knuckles  feel  rather  sore^one  of  them  has  all  the 
skin  rubbed  ofl^" 

This  was  trae  enough,  but  Orinishaw  did  jt  by  stumbling  against  his 
own  gate-post. 

"How  very  stjange!"  olwerved  Spike,  seemingly  in  deep  soliloqi:^* 
^How  very  strange  not  to  rexiiember  such  things.  Truly,  as  fifaakspeare 
says '' 

*'  Oh,  hang  Shakspeare,"  interrupted  Grimshaw,  hastily.  "  He's 
always  saying  something.  I  don't  care  about  him.  What  do  you  say? 
Tell  me,  Spike,  ^  God's  sake,  what  was  it  I  did.  I'm  not  above  making 
an  apology,  if  I  was  in  the  wrong.  I  don't  consider  it  manljr  to  insult  a 
feUow-creature  unless  he  gives  you  a  good  deal  of  provocation.  What 
was  it.  Spike  ?     Be  a  good  fellow  and  tell  me  ?" 

'<  First  of  all,  there  was  the  policeman,  ColHns;  but  I  dare  eay  we  can 
get  over  that  with  half-a^rown.     You  didn't  hit  him  very  hard,  and 
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policemen,  you  know,  can  stand  any  amount  of  banging.  They're  like 
the  eels — used  to  it." 

A  vision  oF  a  policeman  crossed  Grimshaw's  sensorium,  but  it  was  too 
ill-defined  to  shape  itself  into  anything  positive,  and  he  accepted  Spike's 
statement  without  question. 

*'  Tha^  however,"  continued  Spike,  **  was  nothing  to  what  followed." 

Grimshaw  trembled,  and  lay  silent. 

"  You  must  recollect  your  quarrel  with  Armspoker !"  said  Spike,  feeling 
his  way. 

"  No,  I  don't,"  returned  Grimshaw.  "  What  could  it  have  been  about? 
Armspoker  and  I  are  the  best  of  friends." 

•'  We  generally  quarrel  with  our  best  friends,*'  observed  Spike,  senten- 
tiously  ;  "  particularly  when  it  so  happens  that  we  are  the  worse  for  beer. 
•  The  abuse,  then,  which  you  heaped  on  Armspoker  has  wholly  escaped  your 
memory  ?" 

**  Entirely." 

<<  And  the  way  you  walked  into  him  just  under  the  lamp-post,  when, 
I  have  no  doubt,  that  abrasion  of  the  skin  from  your  knuckles  took 
place?" 

Grimshaw  could  only  groan  out  a  negative,  amazed  at  his  own  prowess, 
for  in  his  sober  moments  nothing  could  have  induced  him  to  say  a  cross 
word  to  the  man  he  was  accused  of  pummelling  so  severely, — Armspoker 
being  a  stiff-built,  double-jointed  fellow,  whom  it  would  hardly  have  been 
pleasant  for  a  prizefighter  to  encounter.  At  length  Grimshaw  took  heart 
to  inquire : 

"  Did  I  punish  him  much?" 

"  More  than  I  should  like,  I  can  tell  you.*  Luckily,  however,  he  isn't 
marked.  But  it's  an  awkward  business.  And  that,  of  course,  has  brought 
me  here,  you  know." 

'^  Has  he — sent  me — a  challenge?"  gasped  Grimshaw. 

•*  Something  very  like  it,"  replied  Spike. 

^*  I  thought,"  said  Grimshaw,  feebly, — "  I  thought  that  duelling  wasn't 
allowed  now."  • 

'^  The  practice,"  observed  Spike,  ''  is  not  so  prevalent,  certainly,  as  it 
used  to  be;  but  some  people  have  old-fashioned  notions,  and  Armspoker, 
Vm  afraid,  is  one  of  them." 

"  But  the  police  always  interfere  in  these  cases?"  suggested  the  hero. 

**  When  they  get  wind  of  it,"  dryly  returned  the  Doctor. 

"And — and — couldn't  they,"  asked  Grimshaw,  struggling  between 
shame  and  eagerness  for  his  safety — **  couldn't  they  be  Jold  ?" 

Thinking  that  he  had  carried  the  joke  far  enough,  Spike  made 
answer : 

^'I  don't  exactly  see  how  that  is  to  be  brought  about.  But  come, 
Ghimshaw,  I  don't  mind  stretching  a  point  to  serve  you.  Perhaps  this 
matter  can  be  settled  without  going  to  extremities.  Armspoker  may  pos- 
sibly be  inclined  to  accept  an  apology." 

All  Grimshaw's  energy  revived  on  hearing  these  encouraging  words. 
With  a  firmness  which,  a  few  moments  before,  he  would  have  been  utterly 
incapable  of  showing,  he  grasped  Spike's  two  hands  and  shook  them 
lustily.  His  utterance,  however,  came  forth  spasmodically.  "  He  shall 
have  any — apology — ^he  likes; — only — ^let  the  thing — be   kept  quiet. 
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Tell  him,"  he  murmured,  with  more  vivacity — "  tell  him  I  never  meant 
to  offend  him  by  word  or  deed.  He's  the  last  person  in  the  world  I  should 
think  of — annoying  in  any  way.  It  was  all  a  mistake, — all  owing  to  that 
cursed  champagne !" 

"  Well,"  said  Spike,  "  1*11  see  what  I  can  do;  but  you  must  remember 
one  thing.  If  Armspoker  accepts  your  apology,  you  must  never  mention 
the  subject  yoursel£  Let  it  quitd  go  by  as  if  nothing  had  occurred,  and 
if  he  should  happen  to  allude  to  last  night's  goings  on,  just  laugh  it  off, 
you  know." 

"  I  take  my  solemn  oath,'*  said  Grimshaw,  energedcally,  **  I'll  never 
broach  the  matter  to  man,  woman,  or  child  !" 

«  On  that  condition,  then,"  said  Spike,  ^*  I  promise  you  that  Armspoker 
shall  be  appeased.     But  I  have  not  quite  done  with  you  yet." 

Grimshaw  grew  pale  again,  while  the  Doctor  continued : 

"  Besides  the  things  you  did  last  night — you  talked  a  good  deal.  About 
a  certain  little  love-affair,  for  instance.  I  pry  into  no  man's  secrets,  but 
half-revelations,  you  know,  are  worth  nothing :  they  only  put  folks  on 
wrong  scents,  and  get  the  speaker  into  trouble.  Armspoker  heard  what 
«you  said  as  well  as  myself.  In  his  rough  sort  of  way  he  may  be  doing 
some  mischief  unless  I  put  him  on  his  guard.  I  think  I  have  acquired 
some  right  to  your  confidence." 

"  Certainly  you  havei"  replied  Grimshaw,  rejoiced  to  find  there  were 
no  more  duels  in  fetio, 

"  Well,  then,  make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  and  tell  me  all  about  it.  Who 
is  the  lady?" 

"  I  may  trust  to  your  honour?" 

"  As  freely  as  to  your  own." 

^^  Well,  then,  she  is  the  daughter  of  a  g^nt  living  out  at  Hendon — a 
Mr.  Hardback.  Hb  place  is  called  Conger  Hall.  He's  very  rich, 
I  believe.  In  fact,  he  has  a  large  business  in  the  City.  He's  in  the  fish 
line." 

'*  And  you  want  to  hook  his  daughter.  Ha !  ha !  ha !"  remarked 
Spike,  who,  as  we  have  already  seen,  prided  himself  on  the  smartness  of 
his  puns,  and  was  always  the  first  to  laugh  at  them.  ''  But  tell  me,"  he 
went  on, ''  isn't  somebody  else  nibbling  at  the  same  bait  ?" 

"  Perhaps,"  returned  Grimshaw.  **  But  how  came  you  to  know  ?  Are 
you  acquainted  with  the  parties?" 

''  To  tell  you  the  truth,  no !  Not  the  family  you  speak  of.  But  I've 
been  to  school,  Grim.  Two  and  two  make  four,  and  when  this  and  that 
are  put  together,  it's  not  very  diflficult  to  make  out  the  sum  total.  You 
have  a  rival,  and  his  name,  I  suspect,  ia         " 

Spike  paused,  and  looked  Grimshaw  full  in  the  £aoe,  as  if  expecting 
lum  to  fill  up  the  blank. 

'*  The  man  we  were  talking  of  yesterday,"  siud  (xrimshaw,  rather  re- 
luctantly. 

*'  Exactly.     I  knew  it.     Mv  patient,  Colonel  Lof^us  Tippy !" 

'^  You  won't  betray  me.  Spike  ?"  exclaimed  Grimshaw,  eagerly. 

<*  Trust  me,"  replied  the  other,  holding  out  his  hand. 

Spike  spoke  with  perfect  sincerity.  He  was  by  nature,  if  not  by  pro- 
fession, inquisitive ;  and  in  the  whole  of  this  conversation,  besides  the  fun 
which  he  wished  to  enjoy,  his  chief  object  had  been  to  satisfy  his  curiosity 
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ooncerningr  Grimshaw's  half-atte»d  secret  when  In  hifl  tipsy  Bnmour  he 
had  threatened  to  annihilate  aonebody  or  other,  and  adrerted  to  aa^  uil- 
knowQ  lady.  Having-  aecompliBhed  his  purpose,  he  now  rose  to  take 
leave. 

*'  By-the-by,"  h&  said,  "  yon  look  a  little  seedy,  Grim.  Stomaeh  out 
of  order?" 

^'  Head  aches  dreadfully,"  veptied  Grim^w. 

"  Take  a  Httle  eaiixmate  of  soda  and  esoance .  of  peppermint.  Thalf s 
the  best  thing :  pat  you  to  rights  in  no  time.  Til  send  yon  over  a 
dose.  After  diat,  if  you  still  feel  queer,  go  out  and  take  a  good  rattling^ 
walk." 

"  I  won't  go  to  business  to-day." 

<<  No.  I  suppose  not.  Get  into  the  country.  As  far  as  HJeodon^V  he^ 
added,  smiling. 

"  I  will,"  said  Grimshaw,  '<  if  I  don't  iM  better  after  the  dose;  But 
stay,  Spike.  Tou'ns.  sure  about  Armspoker  ?  I'm  not  Ukely^  to  meet  kina. 
I  should  not  like  to  do  so  tHi  you've  seen  him,  for  fiur  of  scddents*  I 
might  be  roused  again,  you  know,  and  so  might  be.  We  migh^  do  each 
other  a  mischief,  without  intending  it"  * 

'*  Make  yourself  easy  on  that  aooi«/'  returned  Sfnke^  sroifin^  ^*  Fil 
go  to  him  the  first  thing,  as  soon  as  I've  sent  your  mixture,  i  may  give 
the  hdf-orown  to  Collins,  I  suppose,  if  I  meet  him  ?" 

'<  Do,"  said  Grimshaw,  taking  his  purse  from  the  tables  dose  at  haod. 
''  Give  him  two  half-crowns,  ai^  tell  him  to  hold  his  tongue." 

Collins,  as  has  been  sdd,  was  a  serriceable  ally  of  the  United  Lobaters, 
and  Spike  had  no  objection  to  reward  him  at  the  expense  of  Grimshaw, 
60  he  put  the  five  shillings  in  his  pocket  and-  went  his  way,,  considerably 
entertained  witii  tlie  issue  of  his  morning's  visit,  learing  Grimshaw  to 
meditate  on  the  danger  he  had  escaped,  through  •  the  impetuo6tty--4ie 
Eeally  began  to  think  so*— die  impetaosity  of  lus-  own  daring  nature. 


XX. 

FREPJLRATIONS  FOR  CONQUEST. 

Acting  upon  Spike's  advice,  Grimshasr  stietcfaed  his  legs  aa  far  as 
HendoQ,  and  being  in  that  neighbourhood  thought  it  wouUL  be  *'  only 
civil" — the  sly  felloW'— to.  call  at  Congee  HalL  Unluckilyt  however,  just 
as  he  came  in  sight  of  the  house,  and  vraa  evossing  the  memoraUe  bridge, 
he  saw  Mr.  Hardback's  carriage  eome  out  and  turn  in  iite  opporite 
direction.  His  intended  virit  was,  therefore,  a  coup  numqui;  but  the 
civil  thing  was  still  in  his  power,  and  he  left  a  handful  of  cards  at  the 
lodge,  with  an  ^borate  flourish  of  compliments  for  ^  the  ladies^*  which, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  were  not  conveyed  by  the  gatekeeper. 

The  simple  act  of  calling  was,  however,  productive  of  its  lewardj  for 
three  days  afterwards  Grimshaw  found,  on  his  return,  from  the  City,  that 
Mr.  Hardback's  card  had  been  left  in  rotum,  with  a  note  bearing  his 
address  in  very  delicate  feminine  handwriting.  We  will  say  nodiing 
about  the  heart's  instinct — under  the  circumstances  there  wa»  bo  need  of 
appealing  to  it — ^but  merely  obserte  that  Grimshaw  at  enos  guessed  who 
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luui  peoAcd  the  missive  which  now  presented  itself  to  his  delighted  eyes> 
Of  course,  in  true  lover-like  haste,  he  tore  it  open,  ftnd  read  as  follows : 

**  Mr.  and  Miss  Hardback  request  the  honour  of  Mr.  Manners's  oom- 
panj  to  dinner  on  Saturday,  the  27th.  inst.,  at  seven  o'clock.  The  favour 
of  an  answer  is  requested." 

Simple  words,  yet,  to  a  sensitive  organisation  fike  Grimshaw's,  more 
potent  to  stir  the  blood  than  a  declaratran  of  war  from  the  Emperor  of 
the  French,. which,  indeed,  might  easily  be  mistaken. for  an  invitation  to 
dinner! 

How  many  slieets  of  note-p^r  Grimshaw  spoilt  Jbefore  he  retarned 
an  answer  to  his  mind,  it  skills  not  to  enumerate.  Not  particularly 
conversant  with,  the  laws  o£  etiqu^e,  but  above  all  things  eminenUy 
^^  poiite6ir — as  the  young  gentlemoi  of  the  ooekpit  of  a  man-of-war  me 
ia  the  habit  of  saying— he  could  not  bring  himself  to  confine  his  reply  to 
col(^  formal  terras  of  acceptance,  but  added  the  ^*  happiness  he  felt  at  the 
prospect  .afforded  him  of  enjoying  the  agreeable  society  of  Mr.  and  Miss 
Hardbads,  together  with  that  of  Mrs.  Ntbbletit,  to  whom  he  (Mr.  Man* 
ners)  heggtd  to  present  his  most  respectful  compliments^  wkh  the  hope 
that  Miss  Ilardbadc's  interesting  nephew  had  quite  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  the  accident  which  his  (Mr.  Maaners's)  trivial  aid  had  provi* 
dentially  been  the  meanaof '" — ^at  a. loss  for  the  right  word,  he  added^- 
<*  averting,'^  which,  if  it  expressed,  his  meaning,  did  so  at  the  expense  of 
gprammar,  the  effects  he  spoke  of — a  probable  cold  in  the  headT-being 
qmte  indefiendent  of  Grimshaw's  interferenoej  Grimshaw,  however,  felt 
pecfeotly  satisfied,  that  he  had  at  last  succeeded  in  producing  a  literary 
macterpttcoe,  and  wrote  a  fair  copy  of  hift  answer  before  he  sent  the 
or^nai  to  the  poat^ 

Grtmshaw's  exultation  was  unbennded.  Spike  being  now  in  his  con* 
fidence,  he  showed  the  invitation  to  him,  revealed  its  purport  at  the 
United  Lobsters  by  obscEving  at  the.  dub,,  in  an.  off-hand  sort  of  way, 
that  he  could  not  be  present  at  the  weekly  meeting  on  the  27th,  being 
partienlcriy  engaged  to  a  huge  dinner-party  at  Ilnidoo,  and^  of  course, 
made  Fogo  aw«re  of  the  pleasure  that  was  in  store  for  him.  Spke, 
smilingly,  offered  his  oongmtulatioBS ;  the  United  Lobsters  pcovokin^ly 
aricedioo  que9tions9  and  Fogo  observed — in  a  tone  of  jealousy,  as  Grun* 
shaw  thought — thai  ^'  he  bad  heer'd  from  Bouncer  soch  were  to  be  the 
ease,  bn^  not  knowing  of  the  parties,  wasn't  his-self  invited.''  Ckimshaw 
— ^to  use  his  own  words— would  have  *^  watted  on  his  honourable  ool- 
leagm,  to  offer  his:  respectfid  thanks  in  that  ^quarter,"  but  Bouncer  just 
iheu  waft  absent  finom  business,  and  the  compliment  was  necessaiiily 
deferred.  , 

As  the  day  of  the  dinnovparty  drew  near,  Grtmsfaaw  could  think  of 
nothing  else.  Whether  he  "  bulled"  it  or  "  beared"  it  on  'Chang*  he 
hafdiy  knew,  and  his  ^^coUeagnes"  en  masse  began  to  think  there  was 
someoiing  "  queer"  about  him! — an  ominoua  expression  when  applied  to 
a  commeEeial  man,  being  liable  to  a  double  interpretation :  the.  state  of  his 
head  and  the  condition  of  hie  pocket.  It  was  remarked  by  the  clerk  in 
Grimsbsmr's  office--«nd  yon  may  be  sure  he  circulated  his  remarks — that 
his  principal  now  was  idways  talking  to  himsdf,  scribbling^  on  scraps  of 
paper,  whidi  he  tore  up  and  threw  into  the  fixe»  and  jumping  up  from 
his  stool  to  look  at  himself  in  the  little  square  looking-glass,  stuck  full  of 
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business- cards,  which  hung  over  the  chimney-piece  in  the  inner  room. 
Beast  of  a cierk  !     Misjudging,  misconceiving  idiot! 

As  Grimshaw  said  of  Fogo — he  had  never  been  in  love,  or  he  would  at 
once  have  instantly  recognised  the  symptoms.  "  Talking  to  himself!'* 
Why,  of  course,  ne  was  addressing  her.  ^'  Scribbling  on  writing- 
paper  !''  What  could  they  be,  but  verses  in  praise  of  her  ?  As  to 
<*  looking  at  himself  in  the  glass** — is  there  not  the  authority  of  Shak- 
speare  in  such  or  similar  proceedings  (though  Grimshaw,  like  our  ever- 
green Premier,  thought  Shakspeare  "  an  overrated  man,"  if  he  did  not 
go  the  length  of  absolutely  calling  him  "  a  humbug")  ?  If  Benedick 
"  brush'd  his  hat  o'  moraings,"  that  he  might  make  a  more  presentable 
appearance  before  Beatrice,  surely  to  look  at  himself  in  the  glass  was, 
under  Grimshaw's  circumstances,  a  legitimate  transaction !  The  instance 
of  Benedick  was  even  yet  more  apt.  The  Messinese  lover-in-spite-of- 
himself  was  accused  by  Claudio  of  paying  a  visit  to  the  barber,  and  as 
Grimshaw  surveyed  his  reflected  proportions  on  the  day  of  the  dinner  at 
Conger  Hall,  he  thought  he  had  better  follow  Benedick's  example. 

''  Yes !"  he  said,  "  I  must  get  my  hair  nicely  cut  this  afternoon." 

Grimshaw's  direct  route  to  St.  John's  Wood  lay  along  Holbom,  but 
there  being  no  such  thing  as  a  fashionable  tonsor  on  that  line  of  commu- 
nication, he  went  by  way  of  Fleet-street,  remembering  that  there  were 
some  6rst-rate  hair-cutting  rooms  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Temple  Bar, 
which  he  had  frequently  noticed,  but  never  yet  tried. 

The  establishment  of  Messrs.  Millefleurs  and  Bandoline  deserved  the 
reputation  it  had  long  borne,  but  in  these  days  of  progress,  when  people 
stop  at  nothing,  they  were  not  likely  to  be  left  behind  in  the  race,  and 
had,  of  course,  adopted  the  last  improvements.  Conspicuously,  therefore, 
above  their  shop -window  was  blazoned,  in  letters  of  gold,  the  following 
announcement : 

<<  Hair-brushing  by  Machinery." 

,  "  I  will  try  this  new  process,"  said  Grimshaw,  as,  with  a  jaunty  Mr, 
he  stepped  into  the  shop,  and  was  requested  to  walk  up-stairs. 

*<  Do  you  wish  to  have  your  hair  cut,  sir  ?"  said  a  tall,  deep- voiced, 
slowly  speaking,  but  affable  gentleman,  with  a  profusion  of  luxuriant 
whisker,  which  made  him  a  magnificent  shop-advertisement. 

There  are,  at  the  present  day,  two  classes  of  fashionable  hairdressers : 
the  superbly-silent,  who  evidently  disdain  the  occupation  they  follow,  and 
say  nothing  of  the  articles  "  sold  below  ;"  and  the  gravely-professional, 
who  condescend  to  praise  their  wares,  but  only  do  so  in  tne  interests  of 
science.     To  this  latter  category  belonged  the  person  in  question. 

As  soon  as  Grimshaw  was  properly  muffled  and  placed,  the  philosopher 
began: 

"  This  is  the  first  time,  sir,  that  you  have  honoured  our  establishment? 
Ah,  I  thought  so !  We  generally  recognise  our  own  mode  of  treatment 
Our  manipulation  is  peculiar — as  well  as  the  system  on  which  we  proceed. 
Your  hair,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  sir,  is  harsher  than  I  could  wish— >more 
wirier,  in  fact,  than  is  pleasant  to  yourself.  I  see  the  reason.^  You  have 
never  used  our  Promethean  Elixir.  The  human  hair,  you  will  permit  me 
to  observe,  sir,  can  be  made  to  assume  the  most  appropriate  lorm  when 
first  it  exudes  from  the  surface  of  the  skin,  by  a  proper  cultivation, — a 
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neglect  of  which  causes  it  to  germinate  in  an  unsightly  wildness,  so  to 
speak,  highly  detrimental  to  its  appearance  and — if  I  may  he  allowed  to 
say  so— to  the  possessor.  Our  principal  formula,  sir,  is  the  Promethean 
Euxir,  for  fine  germinations,  hut  we  have  a  second,  for  stiffer  gprowths, 
oar  Badgering— which  would  suit  you  exactly,  sir.  The  qualities  in  each 
of  these  inventions  are  adapted  to  the  individual  case.  The  Elixir  con- 
tains a  larger  proportion  of  gelatinum  than  the  Badgerine,  the  hasis  of 
which,  I  have  no  objection  to  say  so^  is  one  of  the  sulphine  preparations. 
Having  made  the  study  of  the  human  hair  our  particular  forte,  we  pro- 
ceed entirely,  sir,  on  sciendfic  principles.  Oxide  of  manganese,  phospnate 


of  lime,  silicia,  and  sulphur,  are  its 
"  I  always  thought,    interrupted 


chief  support- 


Grimshaw,  overwhelmed  hy  this  dis- 
play of  knowledge^*'  I  always  thought  that  bear's  grease  was  about  the 
best  thing  you  could  use." 

*'  The  bear,  sir,"  returned  the  professor,  '<  is  a  hybemating  animal :  he 
sleeps  away  the  winter.  Man's  province,  sir,  is  activity — all  the  year 
round.  If  we  only  applied  bear's  grease  to  the  human  hair,  man  would 
cease  to  display  that  wide-awakefulness,  if  I  may  coin  a  word,  which  is 
his  chief  characteristic.  On  this  .account,  sir,  we  never  eliminate  bear's 
grease,  poory  sampUy  as  the  French  say :  we  always  modify  it  with  some 
chemical  auxiliary  when  we  employ  it,  out  we  greatly  prefer  the  glyce- 
rine substances  extracted  from  the  badger,  which  gives  its  name  to  our 
second  formula.  You  will  allow  me,  sir,  I  hope,  to  put  you  up  a  flask— 
we  have  them  of  all  sizes,  from  half-a-crown  to  a  guinea.  The  last  are 
by  far  the  cheapest,  as  a  gentleman  has  in  the  guinea  flask  twelve  times 
as  much  as  in  the  two-and-sixpenny  one :  it  improves,  besides,  by  being 
kept  in  bulk." 

Here  was  a  sad  felling  ofl;  from  the  wonders  of  science  to  the  derire  of 
gain,  but  such  is  the  philosophy  of  hairdressers — as  of  some  other  occu- 
pations. There  was  another  reason  why  the  professor  wound  up  at  this 
point :  he  had  cut  as  much  of  Grimshaw's  stubble  as  the  stockbroker,  who 
had  a  glass  before  him,  would  permit. 

^  You  mean  to  tiy  the  machine,  sir  ?"  asked  the  operator,  when  he 
had  taken  Grimshaw  s  order  for  a  medium  flask  at  half  a  guinea. 

'^  Oh  yes,"  was  the  cheerful  reply — '*  it  was  chiefly  on  that  account  I 
came  here." 

"  You  are  quite  right,  sir— a  hand-brush  would  not  do  justice  to  your 
back  hair,  it's  so  uncommonly  thick  and  strong!  Have  the  kindness  to 
step  this  way.     The  sensation  you  will  find  is  delightful." 

Ushered  into  the  next  room,  Grimshaw  found  several  other  persons 
prepared  to  enjoy  the  operation.  They  were  seated  in  a  row  on  a  long 
bench,  and  above  their  heads  depended  a  series  of  broad,  parallel  leathern 
straps,  passing  over  rollers  fixed  in  the  ceiling,  which  were  set  in  motion 
by  a  machine  elsewhere.  In  each  of  the  pair  of  straps  was  set  a  formid- 
able-looking brush,  made  of  the  strongest  bristles,  connected  with  wire, 
which  was  held  steadily  to  the  back  of  the  head  by  the  manipulator  while 
the  straps  performed  their  gyrations.  Grimshaw,  as  the  last  comer,  took 
his  seat  at  one  end  of  the  bench,  and  the  signal  being  given  to  the  boy 
who  turned  the  machine  below,  the  process  began. 

A  violent  rasp,  suggestive  of  being  suddenly  scalped,  was  the  first  ot 
the  "  delightful"  sensations,  and  Grimshaw  internally  denounced  the  iu- 
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Tenlioiiy  hopiog  that  the  operation  would  be  quicklj  over ;  but  as  his 
co^mates  in  snfferiug  only  winced  and  made  wry  &eeBy  he  also  grinned 
and  bore  it.  Then  followed  a  steady  grinding,  or  rapid  suceession  of 
shoeks,  which)  perhape,  in  time,  he  might  have  got  accustomed  to,  but 
for  a. most  uotoward  circumstance.  Grimshaw's  ^11  of  hair,  as  we  have 
ju6t  been  told,  was  of  an  extremely  obstinate  nature-^ the  brudi  becoming 
entangled  stuck  [fast  'in  it^  and  the  straps  swifitly  whirling,  he  was  fairly 
lifted  off  his  seat. 

"  Hilloa !"  cried  he,  all  of  a  sudden*  <<  What  the  devil's  this  ?  Where 
am  I  going  to  ?" 

Grimshaw  might  well  ask.  Onward  sped  the  straps,  fast  clung  the 
brush,  and  higher  still  rose  Grimshaw,  shouting  and  kicking,  but  all  in 
vain. 

''My  head!  my  head!"  he  screamed;  and  scarcely  were  the  words 
uttered  before  be  was  jammed  against  the  ceiling,  hanging  by  the  hair 
like  another  Absalom. 

Great  was  the  consternation  around !  The  assistant  shouted  to  the 
boy  who  turned  the  handle  of  the  machine  to  leave  off,  but  he,  supposing 
he  did  not  turn  fast  enough,  redoubled  his  energies,  and  at  every  turn 
fresh  tortures  were  inflicted  on  the  unhappy  stockbroker,  to  whose  legs 
everybody  now  was  dinging,  in  order  to  effect  his  release.  At  length, 
by  dlint  of  struggling  on  his  part  and  tugging  on  that  of  his  allies,  he 
came  with  a  heavy  thump  to  the  ground,  minus  nearly  half  tbe  flowing 
locks  on  which  he  so  much  prided  himself,  and  smarting  like  Marsyas 
after  he  was  flayed.  This  was' bad  enough;  but  the  roars  of  laughter 
which  accomnanied  the  efforts  to  rescue  him,  and  the  ill-suppressed  mirth 
that  greeted  nim  when  he  rose  from  the  floor,  were  even  more  annoying 
than  the  pain  he  suffered.  He  would  willingly  have  *^  pitched  iuto'^ 
them  all  round,  but  prudence  obtained  the  mastery  over  anger,  and  he 
manfully  refrained  from  administering  the  well- merited  punishment. 
On  healing  the  outcry,  Messieurs  Milleflenrs  and  Bandoline  rushed  up- 
stairs. 

"  O  Ciel !"  cried  Milleflenrs,  "  vot  is  happen  ?" 
*'  Gracious !"  ejaculated  Bandoline,  unable  to  ask  any  questions. 
When  the  accident  was  explained,  both  partners  were  full  of  com- 
miseration for  Grimshaw. 

'^  Apply  some  of  the  Promethean  Ellixir  to  the  ports,  Mr.  Vulliamy," 
said  Bandoline,  addressing  the  deep-voiced  assistant.  "  No  charge,  sir,'' 
he  added,  turning  to  Grimshaw — "  only  too  happy  to  alleviate  !" 

Whether  thero  was  any  healing  virtue  or  not  in  the  elixir,  the  appli- 
cation was  soothing,  and  Grimshaw  was  at  last  able  to  leave  the  shop. 
A  cab  was  called,  and  he  drove  home,  not  at  all  in  condition  for  dining 
out  that  evening — but,  judge  of  the  intensity  of  his  passion  for  Arabella 
Hardback,  he  determined,  notwithstanding  lus  sufferings,  to  do  so !  Who 
after  this  shall  say  that  heroism  is  extinct  on  earth  ! 

What  success  rewarded  him  at  Mr.  Hardback's  dinner-party  we  shall 
see  in  the  next  chapter. 
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CUPID  AND  CHRISTMAS. 
By  J.  E.  Cabpektbr. 

CuTiD,  none  could  tell  the  reason. 

Ventured  out  one  CbristmaB-daj, 
Ckeiscicas  said,  '*  You're  out  of  season* 

Silly  urchin  go  away ; 
Tou'll  catch  cold  without  yourtrousers, 

See  the  snow  is  on  the  ground ;" 
Bold  he  was,  as  you'll  allow,  sh^, 

There  in  winter  to  be  found. 
But  the  god— 'twas  very  stupid — 

Made  his  mind  up  there  to  stay, 
*'  For  I  want  to  see,"  said  Cihtd, 

"What  you  do  when  Pm  away." 

Chkuikajs,  like  a  good  old  fellow, 

CuFm  wrapped  baieath  his  vest, 
Took  his  seat,  and  then  got  mellow. 

Where  red  lips  the  wine-cup  press'd ; 
But,  as  Chbistvas  sipped  the  nectar. 

All  at  once  he  felt  him  go. 
There  sat  Cupid,  bold  as  Hector, 

Swinging  in  the  mistletoe : 
All  the  pretty  girls  upstarted, 

Gather'd  'neath  the  pearly  bough. 
Then  said  Cupid,  still*  L'ght-hearted, 

"  Ha !  my  boys,  I  have  you  now." 

Chbistmas  scarce  to  speak  was  able. 

Such  a  breach  of  faith  as  this ! 
All  the  young  Uds  left  the  table. 

Vowing  they  would  have  a  kiss : 
Then  arose  such  shouts  of  laughter, 

Chbistmas  said,  m  accents  kind, 
With  the  Holly  ever  after 

Mistletoe  should  be  combined. 
This  they  tell  us  is  the  reason 

Ever  since  it  doth  appear 
Love  is  never  out  of  season, 

Ctjpid  triumphs  all  the  year. 
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AUEBSTADT  AND  JENA. 

The  memoirs  of  Prince  Eugene  of  Wttrtemberg  have  already  supplied 
us  with  two  curious  chapters  connected  with  the  history  of  Bussia  and 
Austria.  In  our  present  article  we  purpose  to  employ  the  same  authority 
to  show  how  Napoleon  taught  Prussia  a  terrible  lesson.  In  our  article 
on  Austerliti,  we  found  the  blue  coats  laughing  because  the  Austrian 
white  coats  had  been  so  terribly  thrashed  at  Ulm  and  Austerliti:  only  a 
year  later  and  the  time  came  for  the  laugh  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  white 
coats.  For  Bonaparte  was  justified  in  saying,  **  the  Prussians  are  even 
more  stupid  than  the  Austrians,"  as  he  most  fully  proved  at  Jena  and 
elsewhere.  Still  we  must  do  the  Austrians  the  justice  of  saying  that  they 
did  not  openly  display  their  delight  at  the  result  of  Jena.  Even  more — 
had  not  the  Prussian  policy  in  1806  been  so  utterly  undeserving  of  con- 
fidence, Prussia  would  probably  have  had  the  aid  of  Austria  in  her  deci- 
sive contest  with  Napoleon.  For  although  Austria  was  still  bleeding 
severely  from  the  wounds  of  1806,  sh»  was  convinced  that  taking  up 
arms  again  was  a  mere  question  of  time.  Count  von  Stadion  knew  that 
uo  permanent  peace  with  France  was  possible,  and  hence  from  the  first 
moment  of  his  administration  he  strove  to  place  Austria  in  a  position  to 
continue  the  interrupted  contest.  He  also  clearly  understood  that  an  offen- 
sive and  defensive  alKance  between  the  two  great  German  powers  was  an 
imperious  necessity,  but  also  that  this  was  impossible  so  long  as  Haugwitz 
guided  the  policy  of  Berlin*  In  September,  1806,  he  wrote  to  Gents  that 
Austria  intended  to  remain  neutnd,  because  Prussia  had  not  seriously 
requested  an  alliance,  and  because  there  was  no  trusting  to  Haugwitz; 
but  he  was  careful  to  add,  *'  I  believe  that  the  existing  crisis  affects  us  as 
much  as  Prussia,  and  however  great  our  present  difficulUes  may  be, 
neither  the  emperor  nor  myself  will  ever  think  of  really  separating  our 
cause  from  the  Prussian."  Gentz  at  once  hinted  as  much  to  the  cabinet 
of  Berlin,  but  Haugwitz  was  blinded  by  self-conceit,  and  made  no  e£fbrt 
to  evade  the  collecting  storm. 

Prussia  must  infallibly  fall,  because  she  was  the  Prussia  of  1806.  She 
had  erred  in  leaving  her  sword  in  the  scabbard  in  1805,  and  committed  an 
equal  error  by  drawing  it  in  1806.  Instead  of  making  every  effort  to 
win  Austria  as  an  ally,  she  preferred  trusting  to  the  half  promises  of 
Russia,  whose  assistance  must  arrive  too  late,  owing  to  the  precipitation 
with  which  matters  were  hurrying  on.  After  breakmg  up  the  thii^  coali- 
tion, Napoleon  was  determined  to  seize  the  first  opportunity  for  crumpling 
up  Prussia,  or  even  to  create  the  opportunity.  In  the  spring  and  summer 
of  1806  he  played  like  a  cat  with  the  poor  mouse  Prussia,  that  fancied 
itself  a  lion.  This  cat  play  was  at  the  same  time  artful  and  arrogant. 
While  committing  acts  of  insulting  violence,  he  offered  perfidious  advice, 
such  jis  that  Pirussia  should  form  a  North  German  Confederation  under 
hb  protectorate,  while  his  agents  at  Cassel  actively  strove  to  crush  the 
idea  of  such  a  confederation  in  the  bud.  In  order  to  complete  the  isola- 
tion of  Prussia  the  French  cabinet  coquetted  with  Russia,  and  even  with 
England,  whose  Whig  ministry  was  paving  the  way  for  a  peace.  In  the 
interviews  which  Talleyrand  had  for  this  purpose  with  Loixl  Yarmouth,  it 
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was 'evident  that  Napoleon  regarded  Germany  as  his  property.  Talley- 
rand went  so  fkr  as  to  ofFer  the  Hanse  Towns  as  a  compensation  for  the 
King  of  Naples.  Of  course  no  consideration  was  given  to  Prussia.  The 
alliance  between  France  and  Prussia  in  March  had  made  Hanover  a 
Prussianprovince :  but  when  Lord  Yarmouth  declared  that  the  restora- 
tion of  Hanover  to  George  III.  must  be  the  preliminary  to  any  further 
negotiations,  Talleyrand  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  *'  Hanover  should  make 
no  difficulty."  It  is  only  a  pity  that  an  "  honest"  Frederick  William  III. 
behaved  as  honourably  with  the  alliance  as  did  the  '*  perfidious"  Napoleon. 
The  ink  with  which  the  King  of  Prussia  had  signed  the  treaty  was  scarce 
dry  ere  he  formed  a  secret  agreement  with  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  by 
which  he  bound  himself  to  march  with  Russia  against  France.  The 
Teports  which  the  Prussian  envoy  Luochesini  sent  from  Paris  as  to  Napo- 
leon's readiness  to  give  back  Hanover  to  George  III.,  caused  tremendous 
excitement  in  Berlin.  On  August  10th,  Frederick  William  ordered  the 
mobilisation  of  his  army.  This  drawing  the  sword,  while  a  year  too  late, 
was  at  the  same  time  premature  by  some  months.  Prussia  was  quite  un- 
prepared, for  she  stood  alone  to  withstand  the  superior  forces  of  Napoleon. 
The  recent  breach  with  England  was  not  sufficiently  repaired  for  any  help 
to  be  expected  from  that  quarter.  The  imperial  friend  in  Petersburg, 
When  urgently  entreated  in  September,  sent  off  an  auxiliary  corps  of 
seventy  thousand  men,  but  the  affiftir  was  ended  long  ere  these  columns 
could  reach  the  scene  of  action.  Saxony  was  forced  to  join,  for  which 
the  elector  apologised  beforehand  at  Paris,  but  this  compulsion  could  not 
be  employed  against  the  more  distant  Hesse  Cassel.  While  the  ministry 
were  swaggering  with  the  sword  of  Frederick  the  Great,  the  defences  of 
the  country  had  been  allowed  to  fall  into  a  shameful  state.  Even  in  the 
matter  of  food  for  powder  Prussia  was  hr  inferior :  with  the  ud  of  the 
Saxons  she  could  only  bring  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  thousand  men 
into  the  field,  while  the  Emperor  of  the  French  led  one  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty  troops  against  Prussia,  ex- 
clusive of  the  contingents  of  his  German  satraps.  And  these  were 
veteran  troops,  full  of  national  pride,  and  possessed  by  the  demon  of 
glory,  commanded  by  the  first  general  in  the  world— a  general  who  handled 
his  strategic  machine  as  a  virtuoso  does  his  instrument. 

And  the  Prussian  army  ?  It  was  an  old  Fritzish  caput  mortuum,  a 
brilliant  specimen  of  noble  arrogance  and  self-esteem.  In  spite  of  a  few 
modest  efforts  on  the  part  of  Frederick  William  to  moderate  the  brutality 
of  the  officers,  the  private  was  still  treated  on  the  foodng  of  the  good 
old  times — that  is  to  say,  like  a  wild  beast,  who  could  only  acquire  the 
necessary  training  and  aiscipline  by  a  shower  of  blows  and  running  the 
gauntlet.  The  commissariat  and  clothing  were  shameful.  The  soldier 
received  daily  two  pounds  of  badly-baked  ammunition  bread,  and  one 
pound  of  meat  a  week.  His  uniform  was  made  of  such  coarse  and  loosely- 
woven  cloth,  that — to  use  a  popular  expression  of  the  time — peas^could 
be  sown  through  it.  The  coats  were  cut  away  from  the  chest,  so  that 
the  stomach  was  exposed.  In  summer  they  wore  canvas  trousers,  and  in 
these  the  soldiers,  who  had  neither  overalls  nor  cloaks,  were  obliged  to 
bivouac  in  the  cold  autumn  nights  of  1806.  The  white  waistcoat  was 
not  a  real  thing,  but  only  a  rag  sewn  on  to  the  coat.  The  cloth,  too,  was 
cut  so  close  that  the  man  who  was  thrust  into  this  uniform  could  scarce 
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move,  and  stood  **  Uke  a  doll  whose  arms  and  legs  coald  only  be  mo¥ed 
to  a  certain  point."  The  torment  of  pigtails  and  powder  w%3  almost  in- 
credible. An  accurate  measurement  of  the  regimental  pigtails  was  a 
great  feature  of  the  Prussian  art  of  war.  There  were  in  the  army  cap- 
tains whose  queues  trailed  on  the  grotmd,  and  required  from  seventy  to 
eighty  yaxds  of  ribbon.  It  happened,  at  times,  that  a  Prussian  field- 
marshal  at  a  grand  parade  would  draw  from  his  pocket  the  normal  pig- 
tail, and  dose  his  reproof  of  any  officer  whose  men  did  not  reach  the 
standard,  with  the  magnificent  dictum :  **  Ah,  general,  it  is  crueily  diffi- 
cult to  roftke  «  good  queue."  It  also  happened  that  at  an  inspection  a 
beardless  lieutenant  employed  an  incorrect  standard,  and  ordered  the 
innocent  culprit  twenty  lashes.  Fellow,  and  clod,  were  the  mildest  terms 
of  abuse  which  officers  and  sergeants  iayished  on  their  sabordinates.  The 
parade-grounds  echoed  with  sarage  curses,  and  the  coarse  cnieky  of  the 
clrill-sereeants' rendered  them  true  places  of  torture  forthe  recruits;  It 
is  true  that  a  strong  tradition  ?*of  old  Prussian  bravery  had  been  kept  up 
in  the  army,  but  for  all  that,  leading  troops  thus  fed,  cbthed,  and  treated, 
against  Napoleon's  army,  was  about  the  same  as  opposing  Nuremberg 
toy  soldiera  to  real  troops.  The  fault  lay,  to  a  great  extent,  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  officeriB^  corps.  The  higher  ranks  were  sernle,  the  lower 
frightfully  ignorant  and  bombastic.  It  is  true  that  a  new  race  of  offieen 
was  growing  up,  men  like  Schamhorst^  Gnetsenan,  Mfiffltng,  and  others, 
who  eventually  became  historic  glories  of  the  Phissian  army.  But  at 
the  time  of  which  we  are  writing  the  (ate  of  the  army  was  entrusted  to 
two  imbeciles,  Phull  and  Massenbaeh,  whom  Suabia  had  lent  to  Prosata. 
Such  men,  puffed  up  and  undecided  theorists,  without  any  practical 
knowledge  or  courage,  were  ordered  to  draw  up  the  plan  of  tiie  cam- 
paign against  Napoleon.  The  Prussian  Army  List  of  1806  is  a  satire 
upon  common  sense^  A  general  under  sixty-four  years  of  age- was  a 
rarity,  for  most  of  them  wera  seventy  and  upwards,  while  all  the  field 
officers  were  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age.  As  a  type  of  the 
Prussian  generals  of  that  day,  we  will  take  Von  Ruchel,  whom  Clansewitr 
described  as  ^'a  concentrated  acid  of  okl  Prusstanism."  This  Miles 
gloriostts,  over  whom  all  the  experiences  of  the  revolutionary  wars  had 
passed  without  leaving  a  trace,  uttered  at  a  Potsdam  parade  the  following 
fabulous  nonsense :  **  Gentlemen,  his  majesty's  army  can  display  several 
generals  like  this  Monsieur  de  Bonaparte."  When  a  sensible  young 
officer,  who  had  learned  to  admire  the  mobility  of  the  French  army, 
hinted  at  the  impropriety  of  the  Prussian  subalterh  officers  being 
mounted,  which  produced  a  train  of  fif^y  chargers  for  each  battalion. 
Yon  Rtiehel  growled,  '*  A  Prussian  gentleman  does  not  walk."  It  is  not 
wonderful,  then,  to  read  that  when  the  news  of  Jena  arrived,  citizens  and 
peasants  should  rub  their  hands  and  say  :  "  Well,  the  Junkers  have  re- 
ceived a  good  thrashing  at  last." 

It  will  furnish  a  sufficient  idea  of  the  Prussian  army  of  1806  when  we 
state  that  a  lieutenant  of  MolIendorPs  reghnent  took  his  pianoforte  into 
the  field  with  him,  and  the  generalissimo  his  mistress,  a  French  woman 
who  was  accused  of  betraying  the  secrets  of  head-quarters  to  her  country- 
men. The  latter  charge  is  not  true,  however,  for  there  was  really  nothing 
to  reveal.  Napoleon  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  that  was  going 
on  in  Prussia  through  his  organi^  police,  and  hence,  while  the  Rtichels 
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werentding  tfaeirsibictin  tbe  oonnuMBiicasof  Tietoij,Iie  coaULwnfceftoia 
St.  Cloud,  on  Septenriier  12,  to  his  brother  Joseph  at  Napleex  *<  Pninia 
is  anning^  in  s  ridicoloai  manner.  She  mmi  soon  diaami,  or  eke  paj  a 
bitter  pnce.  In  aieir  ^js she  will  either  have  disarmed  or  be  annihi- 
lated."  After  tbe  rasohitian  was  Ibnaed  at  Beiiin  not  to  disann,  oideia 
were  given  for  the  SOesiaa  asmy,  under  Fiinoe  von  Hoheolohe,  to  march 
on  Tfanringia,  and  diers  join  dienudn  annynnderdie  Dake  <^  Bronswidc. 
The  command  of  the  rangoaid  was  entruslsd  to  BliicheEy  who  ielt  equally 
•confident  aboot  destroying  the  Frendi.  A  month  later,  however,  we  find 
the  hnaar  lowering  ms  tone  eonsiderably.  It  is  a  remarkable  fiut  that 
the  two  most  warlike  men  in  Pnunay  Bliicher  and  Prinos  Loob  Ferdinand, 
coold  not  get  rid  of  their  fbrebodii^of  evil.  Both  felt  that  iSnisna  was 
not  the  Phssia  of  Frederick  the  Gieaty  andthat  there  waanot  a  man  alive 
to  take  his  plaoe.  The  Jankers,  thongh,  had  no  idea  that  Frederick's 
Prassia  no  longer  existed,  and  their  continnai  boasting  resembled  idiotoy. 
Thus  a.general  said,  **  Bcmanarte  does  not  deserve  to  be  even  a  oorporal  in 
the  Prosrian  army."  Beardless  ens^ps  and  lieutenants,  who  had  never 
seen  an  enemy,  spoke  eontemptnooaly  of  Napoleon's  soldiers :  "  They  have 
never  had  Prussians  belbre  them.  The  riotory  is  certain  to  be  ons-— an 
easy  victory — perhaps  too  easy  to  be  honaurable."  Even  on  Oetober  13, 
Prussian  offioets  said  at  Weimar,  ^  Let  them  come  on,  that  is  all.  We 
will  soon  settle  these  sma-culottesL''  As  a  delirions  intermesao,  we  may 
remark  that  GoeAe,  who  had  come  to  the  Prussian  bead^qnartes  as  a 
commissary  for  Wamar-^^  a  tall,  handsome  man,  always  dressed  in  a 
court-snit,  powdered  with  a  hair-bag,  and  diess-sword,  wiio  looked  like  a 
nriDister"-*was  only  a  '^iellow"  in  the  sight  of  the  old  Prussian  Junkets^ 
An  old  coipulent  major,  who  marriied  wUh  his  battalion  into  Weimar, 
joined  a  party  at  a  wine-house.  A  young  officer  asked  him  whether  he 
had.  good  quarters.  ''Well,  well,  deeent.  I  am  with  one  Gethe  or 
Gothe-^euce  take  me  if  I  know  the  felbw's  name."  "  Ah,  it  most  be 
the  c^bmted  Gothe."  ^*  It  can  be  so :  yes^  it  can  be.  I  felt  the  fellow's 
teeth,  and  he  seems  to  me  to  have  flies  m  his  head."  The  thoughtless 
crowd  allowed  themselves  to  be  led  away  by  these  boasts  about  Prussian 
invincibility.  Thinking  men — a  pooriy  flourishing  species  at  all  timea— 
and  espeoially  thinking  soldiers,  regarded  the  storm  gathering  in  the  West 
with  very  different  feelings.  WIku,  after  a  brilliimt  Potsdam  parade^  a 
comrade  asked  the  Engineer  officer,  Reiche,  <<  Do  you  now  doubt  whether 
we  shall  beat  the  Fren^  F"  he  replied, ''  From  what  I  have  seen  to-day, 
the  French  will  beat  Us."  And  when  Rekhe  waited  on  Colond  von 
Kleist,  the  adjutant-general  at  Magdeburg,  afber  the  beginning  of  the 
campaign,  the  latter  said  to  him,  <'  My  frieod,  let  me  adviae  you  not  to 
drop  a  hint  that  we  can  be  defeated.  My  voice  does  not  penetrate^  They 
believe  that  we  need  only  show  ourselves  and  the  French,  will  fly.  Ek*> 
perienoe  has  not  made  us  wiser."  But  the  strangest  thing  of  all  is  that 
the  Pi'ussian  generalissimo^  the  Dnke  of  Bmnswick,  despaired..  He  only 
accepted  the  command  in  order  to  escape  a' war.  At  times,  whenihis  bile 
was  fitined  up  by  his  subovdmatas  doing  things  behind  his  back  about 
which  he  was  not  consulted^  he  called  ''  Prinoe  van  Hoheolohe  a  weak, 
vain  maU)  who  let  himself  be  governed  by  Massenbach;  Genaml  von 
Rachel,  a  fimikfon ;  Field'-Manhal  Moll^orf,  a  wom^out  vetesanj 
General  von  Kalkreuth,  a*  cunmng.intriguer ;  and  the  genemla  en  second 
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ordre,  boasting  routinien."  This  catalogue  he  concladed  with  the  words, 
*<and  with  such  people  we  are  to  wage  a  war — a  war  against  Napoleon.** 
Lucchesini  and  Haugwiti  were  the  duke*8  stars  of  hope,  because  they  made 
him  believe  that  war  could  still  be  avoided.  When  Lucchesini,  on  arriving 
at  head-quarters  at  Naumburg,  answered  the  duke's  question  as  to  Napo- 
leon's intentions,  with  the  wonis,  ''  He  will  never^be  the  assailant — never, 
never,"  Brunswick's  face  displayed  the  highest  expression  of  satisfaction. 
And  yet  so  few  days  lay  between  Naumburg  and  Auerstadt ! 

With  such  forebodings  the  campaign  began.  Berlin  was  full  of  martial 
excitement;  the  gendarme  lieutenants  made  the  most  absurd  proposi- 
tions, such  as  setting  a  price  of  ten  thousand  dollars  on  Napoleon's  head  ; 
ladies  even  spoke  of  drinking  the  blood  of  the  French;  and  the  departing 
army  was  greeted  by  a  song,  in  which  the  "  dispersion  of  the  coming 
storm  by  the  Prussian  cannon"  was  confidently  prophesied.  But  the 
leading  circles  were  far  from  feeling  such  confidence,  and  the  political 
and  military  strategists  continually  became  more  stupid,  and  when  they 
finally  came  in  sight  of  the  foe,  resembled  the  bourgeois  gentilhomme, 
who  said  to  his  maid,  when  she  advanced  on  him  with  her  broom,  <'  You 
do  not  attack  me  according  to  rule;  il  faut  que  tu  m'attaques  ou  de  tiers 
ou  de  quart."  The  uninitiated,  or  those  who  were  not  acquainted  with 
the  embarrassments  at  head-quarters,  where  it  was  not  known  till  October 
9th  that  Napoleon's  intentions  were  hostile,  still  revelled  in  their  old 
Prussian  chimeras.  A  few  days  before  the  fearful  decision,  while  the 
delirium  tremens  was  growing  sporadic  at  head-quarters  in  Erfurt,  a  staff 
officer  employed  the  following  language  in  the  quarters  of  Charles  Duke 
of  Weimar :  <'  Up  to  the  present  the  enemy  has  not  taken  a  single  step 
which  we  did  not  prescribe ;  our  operations  are  so  combined,  our  corps 
so  stationed,  that  the  enemy  is  evei^where  cut  off  and  driven  into  the 
strategic  net  Napoleon  is  as  certainly  ours  as  if  we  had  him  already  in 
this  hat"  As  he  concluded,  he  pointed  into  his  hat,  and  many  of  the 
credulous  listeners  rose  on  tiptoe  and  looked  into  the  hat,  as  if  Bonaparte 
were  really  in  it  At  this  time  the  Prussian  main  army,  seventy  thou- 
sand strong,  had  taken  up  a  position  between  Erfurt  and  Weimar. 
Riichel  stood  between  Eisenach  and  Gotha,  Blucher  between  Eisenach 
and  Kreuzburg:  both  having  orders  to  advance  on  Erfurt  too.  The 
second  army,  fifty  thousand  strong,  and  commanded  by  Prince  von 
Hohenlohe,  was  extended  along  the  Upper  Saale  as  far  as  Jena.  The 
whole  Prussian  force  was  spread  over  a  front  of  nearly  one  hundred 
miles,  because  the  augun  at  head-quarters  constantly  talked  about  out- 
flanking and  surrounding  Napoleon,  who,  after  driving  in  a  few  thou- 
sand men,  under  Tauenzien,  on  October  7th,  was  already  preparing  to 
slip  through  the  opening  so  cleverly  left  for  him  between  the  Saale  and 
the  Erzgebirge. 

Conscious  of  his  superiority.  Napoleon  had  a  prescience  of  victory,  and 
employed  language  which,  tiiough  arrogant,  was  far  more  justifiable  than 
the  Prussian  boasting.  On  September  18th,  he  wrote  from  St  Cloud  to 
his  brother  Joseph :  "  It  is  possible  that  the  quarrel  with  Prussia  may  be 
settled  in  eight  or  ten  days.  If  not,  I  shall  so  thrash  the  Prussians  in 
the  first  action,  that  all  will  be  over  in  a  few  days.  You  need  not  feel 
anxious.  You  will  receive  the  news  of  my  victory  simultaneously  with 
that  of  my  joining  the  army  and  the  beginning  of  hostilities."     Leaving 
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St.  Cload  on  September  25th,  Napoleon  received  at  Mayence  and  WQrz- 
bttig  the  homage  of  his  German  satraps.  He  collected  his  troops  in 
Franoonia,  only  taking  across  the  Rhine  the  trifle  of  eighty  thousand 
francs  for  their  sustenance.  He  kne^  that  through  his  artistic  commis- 
sariat arrangements  his  troops  would  not  starve  in  an  enemy's  country ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Prussian  arrangements  were  so  cleverly 
made,  that  they  must  suffer  hunger  amptig  their  friends.  In  order  to 
understand  how  much  this  circumstance  helped  to  produce  the  disband- 
ment  of  the  Prussian  army  after  the  catastrophe  of  October  14th,  we  need 
only  realise  the  scene  that  took  place  at  Sommerda  on  the  evening  of 
the  16th.  Here  General  von  Kalkreuth  tried  to  restore  order  among 
the  defeated  troops,  and  said,  in  his  proclamation  to  the  army,  inier  alia  : 
*'  Bread  will  be  distributed  to  the  troops,  and  if  there  is  none,  they  will 
receive  its  yalue  in  money."  But,  as  there  were  neither  bread-carts  nor 
money,  Prince  Augustus  of  Prussia,  who  led  the  column,  translated  the 
order  very  truly :  *'  Gire  the  men  money  which  you  have  not,  so  that  they 
may  buy  bread  when  there  is  none  to  buy."  On  reaching  Bamberg  on 
October  7th,  Napoleon  received  the  Prussian  ultimatum,  which  de- 
manded that  the  formation  of  a  Northern  Confederation  should  be  no 
longer  opposed,  and  that  Napoleon  should  immediately  withdraw  his 
troops  across  the  Rhine.  Napoleon's  reply  to  this  '*  veritable  delire  de 
la  Prusse^  was  an  arrogant  burst  of  laughter,  in  the  shape  of  a  proclama- 
tion to  his  soldiers,  and — **  comme  on  dit  qu'il  y  a  une  belle  reine  qui 
rent  dtre  t^moin  de  combats" — an  order  to  his  marshals  to  advance, 
which  was  immediately  carried  out.  The  French  army,  ninety  thousand 
strong,  consequently  advanced  along  the  Leipzig  road,  while  the  two 
wings  marched  on  Coburg  and  Hof.  On  the  evening  of  October  9th 
the  centre  column,  led  by  the  Emperor  in  person,  reached  Ebersdorf,  near 
which  place  the  first  enga^ment  took  place. 

Poor  Prince  Louis !  he  had  the  stuff  in  him  to  become  a  great  party 
leader  in  England ;  in  Russia,  a  species  of  Suwarrow,  or  at  least  a  Po- 
temkin ;  in  France,  a  bit  of  a  Danton,  or  a  dashing  Napoleonic  marshal ; 
in  Germany  he  did  not  rise  higher  than  a  promising  officer  of  gendarmes. 
And  yet  the  Prussian  Alcibiades  had  a  heart,  and  loved  his  country.  He 
had  often  said,  at  Rahel's  evening  parties :  **  I  will  not  survive  the  downfal 
of  my  country.  If  such  a  misfortune  occurs  to  us,  I  will  die."  And  be- 
fore he  went  to  Jena,  and  thence  to  Rudolstadt,  to  take  the  command  of 
Hohenlohe's  vanguard,  he  wrote,  on  September  11th,  from  Leipzig,  to 
the  same  lady :  "  We  have  had  to-day  a  meeting  of  the  three  leaders  of 
the  vanguard — Blucher,  RUchel,  and  myself.  We  all  pledged  our  word 
— a  manly  solemn  word,  which  will  surely  be  kept — to  expose  our  lives, 
and  not  survive  this  contest,  in  which  glory  and  honour  await  us,  or 
political  liberty  and  liberal  ideas  will  be  long  suppressed  or  destroyed 
m  the  event  of  defeat.  So  it  shall  be.  What  is  this  wretched  life  ? 
Nothing — ^nothing  at  all.  Everything  fair  and  good  is  disappearing, 
badness  is  exalted,  and  miserable  experience  mercilessly  tears  all  bright 
hopes  from  our  heart.  So  it  must  be  in  this  age.  Only  the  miserable 
is  left ;  this  alone  is  victorious.  Then  why  complain  because  that  happens 
on  a  small  scale,  from  which  a  whole  age  is  su£fering?''  With  such 
Byronic  feelings  the  prince  went,  on  October  10th,  into  the  battle  of 
Saalfeld,  which  any  decent  general  would  have  avoided,'  because  Marshal 
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Lames  displayed  saeh  a  namerical  sapeiioritj  that  any  efieetive  resistance 
was  impossible.  The  prince,  however,  who  was  a  better  soldier  than 
general,  accepted  the  combat,  either  beeanse  he  hoped  that  success  might 
indace  Austria  to  advance  to  the  reseue  of  Prussia,  or  else  beeaose,  £rom 
what  he  had  seen  and  heard  at  head-<{aarters  in  Weimar,  Eifnit,  and 
Jena,  he  had  come  to  the  de^^eraie  resolatton  that  it  was  time  **  not  to 
snnrive  the  down&l  of  his  country."  While  heroieally  eneaged  in  trying 
to  check  the  retreat  of  his  troops  he  reoeiTcd  a  sabn-eut  on  the  head, 
followed  by  a  throat  through  the  diest.  His  body — which  was  foond 
stripped  after  the  action— -displayed  thirteen  wounds.  When  Marshal 
Lannes  was  informed  of  the  prince's  death,  he  said :  ^*  Diable,  T<»la  qui 
est  bou:  cela  fem  une  sensation  a  i'arm^." 

It  certainly  did  make  a  sensation,  hot  it  was  greater  in  the  P^nanan 
than  the  French  army.  The  news  of  Saalfeld  was  a  bombsheO.  On 
October  1 1th  the  insiJK>rdination  among  the  Prussians  was  so  great  that 
a  deputation  of  officers  waited  on  General  Kalkreuth  at  Weimar,  im- 
ploring him  to  take  the  chief  command,  for  *<  the  king's  crown  was 
imperilled  if  the  Dnke  of  Brunswick  longer  retained  the  command,  be- 
cause he  did  not  know  what  he  was  doing  or  what  he  wanted ;  and,  in 
order  to  make  the  confusion  worse  confounded,  he  had  quaRelied  with 
Colonel  Schamhast."  About  die  same  time  Napoleon  learned  at  Auma 
that  the  Prussian  main  body  was  still  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Saale,  at 
Erfurt,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  enem}'  would  concentrate 
behind  that  river  or  the  II m.  He  at  once  made  a  left  wheel,  by  which 
the  outflankera,  as  they  fancied  themselves,  were  outflanked;  for  the 
Prussians  were  cut  off  from  their  base,  and  the  roada  to  Dresden  and 
Berlin  lay  open  to  the  French.  The  latter  were  drawn  up  on  the  ngbt 
bank  of  the  Saale,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  strong,  ready  for  the 
decisive  blow,  while  the  Prussians  were  scattered  about.  Had  diere  been 
one  grain  of  common  sense  at  Prussian  head-quarters,  they  would  at  once 
have  resolved  on  the  only  chance  of  salvation,  falling  back  on  Magdeburg 
in  good  order,  and  thence  reaching  the  Oder,  to  give  the  Russians  time 
to  come  up. 

We  must  do  Brunswick  the  justice  of  saying  that  he  had  some  ragae 
'  notion  of  this  way  of  escape ;  but  the  Prussians  seemed  to  have  lost  thdr 
senses  on  finding  the  sans-culottes  actually  advancing,  instead  of  fiying. 
When  no  doubt  was  possible  that  the  enemy  was  coming  up  the  valfey  of 
the  Saale,  and  that  the  Prussians  were  outflanked  on  the  east,  the  reso- 
lution was  formed  at  Weimar  of  moving  on  and  delecting  a  suitable 
battle-field  between  the  Saale  and  the  Elbe.  But  Napoleon  had  taken 
care  that  the  Prussians  should  not  have  the  choice  of  the  field  left  ihean. 
The  main  army,  which  left  Weimar  on  the  evening  of  October  13th,  only 
got  as  far  as  Auerstadt.  Davout  had  seiasd  the  pass  of  Rosen  be£are  it^ 
occupied  the  heights  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Saale,  and  adranced  one  <^ 
his  divisions  to  Hassenhausen.  On  the  morning  of  the  14th  the  battle 
of  Auerstadt  began  here,  and  simultaneously  with  it  that  of  Jena,  twenty 
miles  off.  The  latter  town  had  been  occupied  by  the  French  on*the  pre- 
vious day,  and  they  had  seiaad  the  plateau  running,  northward  from  Jena. 
Napoleon,  arrived  on  the  same  day,  and,  as  he  expected  to  find  the 
Prussian  main  body  behind  Jena,  he  had  brought  up  an  overpowering 
force  to  this  point.     Hence,  at  Jena,  Hohenlohe's  corps  of  Prussians  and 
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Saxons  fbuglit  very  clumsilj  and  nnsnecessfblly  against  a  superior  force, 
while  at  Auerstadt  the  Prasnans  fought  stiU  more  cktmsily  and  unsnc- 
ceasiiiUy  against  a  very  considerable  minority,  and  could  only  allege,  in 
their  excuse,  that  a  bullet  at  the  beginning  of  the  action  put  out  both 
eyes  of  the  commander-in-chief,  and  that  the  wounded  general  took 
away  with  hhn  from  the  field  the  secret  of  his  plan  of  aodon— if  be  had 
one  at  all.  At  the  same  hour  when  the  I>ike  of  Brunswick  was  mortally 
wounded  at  Auerstftdt,  Napoleon  led  on  his  legions  at  Jena,  after  address- 
ing the  troops  al  daybreak,  and  reoeiying  in  reply  an  enthuoastic  en 
ayantl  Prince  Eugene  of  Wtirtemberg  giveS:  so  full  an  explanation  of 
the  ensuing  defeat,  that  we  will  quote  his  remarks  m  expense  : 

^  The  fall  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  disturbed  ev«ry  disposition,  and 
the  helplessness  of  the  other  leaders  destroyed  any  connexion  in  any  plan 
^rch  in  itself  posscsood  no  great  amount  of  cohesion.  They  advanced 
separately  to  the  attadc,  and  were  driven  back  separately.  Without 
knowing  it,  they  were  solely  opposed  here  by  the  corps  of  Marshal 
Davout,  and  he  did  not  feel  at  all  comfortable  in  the  affiiir.  At  length 
he  resolved  to  send  one  of  his  divisions  against  the  Prussian  left  wing. 
This  measure  produced  an  imposing  effect,  and  they  began  to  retreait. 
On  the  night  of  October  14th,  the  discipline  of  the  army  was  broken  up 
by  the  fugitives  from  Jena  crossing  the  retreaters  from  Auerstadt.  The 
defeat  at  the  latter  place  was  based  on  an  illusion  ;  bat  the  disbandment 
was  positive,,  and,  yielding  to  the  involuntary  instinct  of  marehtng  off  in 
the  direction  opposed  to  the  enemy,  the  troops  of  the  main  army  reached 
Erfurt,  on  which  city  also  marched  Tauenzien  and  the  Duke  of  Weimar^s 
divisions,  which  had  stood  farther  to  the  right  on  the  Thnringian  moun- 
tains. When  the  enemy  reached  Erfurt,  a  garrison  largely  augmented 
by  fugitives  c^itulated  there,  which  had  a  very  depressing  effect  on  the 
troops  outside,  and  all  fled  to  Magdeburg,  though  before  they  might  have 
marched  to  that  city." 

The  conquerors  were  not  disposed  to  hesitate,  least  of  all  their  leader. 
A  few  days  after  the  double  battle  he  loudly  declared  that>  every  fresh 
success  would  increase  the  severity  of  the  conditions  which  he  would  im- 
pose on  Prussia,  and  a  striking  contrast  to  this  arrogance  was- displftyed 
in  the  despondency  displayed  in  the  suite  of  Frederick  William,  wnen  all 
per3<ms  of  influence  advised  the  king  to  yiekl  without  further  resistance 
even  to  the  harsliest  conditions  of  France.  The  Napoleonic  word  of 
thunder,  "  ^eraser,"  flew  over  Germany  after  Auerstadti  "  The  house 
of  Hesse-Cassel  has  ceased  to  reign.  The  house  of  Brunswick  has  ceased 
to  reign.''  The  lightning  passed  menacingly  near  other  houses.  Saek 
was  the  case  with  Saxe- Weimar.  On  the  evening  of  the  unhappy  day 
of  Jena,  Goethe  was  seated  at  table  in  Weimar  till  the  thunder  of  the 
cannon  drove  him  away.  He  went  round  into  the  garden  as  the  mon- 
strous confusion  of  the  Prussian  flight  dashed  past^-*a  furious  medley  of 
men  of  all  arms,  guns,  ammunition,  and  baggage-waggons,  cavalry  on 
foot,  and  infantry  by  two  or  tluee  on  one  horse.  When  it  began  to 
grow  dark,  French  chasseurs  were  roaming  through  all  the  streets. 
Drums  and  fifes  then  announced  tlie  marching  in  of  the  first  French 
infantry  column,  the  so-called  spoon  guard — ^^<  savage  bearded  fellows  in 
long  dusty  cotton  blouses,  and  three-cornered  hats  with  a  spoon  stuck  in 
them."     Then  came  the  frightful  night  of  plunder^  when  Gbristiaae 
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Yulpius,  by  her  boldness,  saved  the  prince  of  poets  from  the  clutch  of 
French  marauders,  who,  heated  with  wine»  forced  their  way  into  his  bed- 
room. On  the  following  day,  October  15th,  Napoleon  entered  Weimar. 
The  Duchess  Louise,  who  in  these  fearful  hours  retained  all  the  nobility 
of  her  heart,  received  the  victor  at  the  head  of  the  palace  steps  with  the 
calm  dignity  of  a<  woman.  **  Qui  dtes  vous,  madame  ?'*  he  attacked  her, 
'^  je  vous  plains.  J'^craserai  votre  man.  .  .  .  Qu'on  me  fasse  diner  dans 
mes  appartements.**  Ou  the  following  day  he  had  a  longer  conversation 
with  the  duchess.  He  began  in  the  Napoleonic  exploding  style.  *^  A 
cause  de  vous,  madame,  je  pardonne  votre'  mari,  ce  fou,  qui  croit  me  (aire 
la  guerre."  To  which  the  princess  replied  modestly,  but  firmly^  "  The 
duke,  my  husband,  has  only  done  his  duty  as  a  Prussian  general."  The 
man  who  "  adored  nothing  but  force*'  must  have  felt  the  magic  which 
dwells  in  such  a  woman,  He  lowered  his  tone  considerably,  even  played 
the  pious  man,  so  to  speak,  by  interjecting  the  remark,  '<  Croyez  moi, 
madame,  il  y  a  une  providence,  qui  dirige  tout  et  dont  je  ne  suis  que 
Finstrument ;"  and,  on  returning  to  his  apartment,  he  said  to  Rapp, 
*^  Voila  une  femme  a  laquelle  pas  m^me  nos  deux  cents  canons  ont  pu 
faire  peur.'* 

The  course  of  victory  continued  incessantly,  and  so  early  as  October  25th 
Napoleon  wrote  from  Potsdam  to  Joseph,  "  I  have  crushed  the  Prussian 
monarchy.  I  will  crush  the  Russians  when  they  arrive,  and  I  do  not  fear 
the  Austrians."  In  the  royal  palaces  he  found  everything  just  as  the 
legitimate  owners  had  left  it.  So  extraordinary  was  the  prevailing 
stupidity,  that  no  attempt  had  even  been  made  to  save  the  private  papers 
of  the  royal  family,  and  Napoleon  was  able  to  examine  the  letters  of 
Queen  Louise.  In  the  study  of  Frederick  the  Great  at  Sans  Souci  he  had, 
or  affected  to  have,  an  attack  of  reverence.  ^'  Gentlemen,"  he  said  to 
his  suite  as  he  took  off  his  hat,  ^*  this  is  a  spot  that  merits  oar  respect." 
But  he  yielded  to  the  vanity  of  sending  the  sword  of  the  mighty  dead  as 
a  trophy  to  Paris,  and  when  the  Prussians  asked  for  it  back  in  1814,  it 
came  out  that  Jerome  had  been  so  dishonourable  as  to  have  the  revered  relic 
destroyed.  On  one  of  the  nights  that  Napoleon  spent  at  Charlottenburg 
his  slumbers  were  disturbed.  The  divine  comedy  of  history  also  has  comic 
interludes.  In  Frederick  William's  dining-room,  dose  to  the  conqueror's 
bedchamber,  there  stood  a  large  musical  clock,  which  admirably  imitated 
a  band  of  trumpets.  At  midnight  the  row  began,  trumpets  echoed 
through  the  palace,  the  servants,  the  adjutants,  Napoleon  himself  leaped 
out  of  bed,  and  every  one  believed  in  a  surprise.  But  everything  was 
quiet  again,  and  no  one  could  make  out  where  all  the  trumpeters  were. 
Sentries  were  posted,  a  part  of  the  servants  and  adjutants  remained  up, 
and  at  one  o'clock  there  was  the  same  row  again,  this  time  in  one  of  the 
rooms.  They  rushed  in,  and  the  innocent  clock  was  detected  before  the 
tune  was  ended.  Napoleon  the  Great,  the  ^craseur  of  the  Prussian 
monarchy,  sleeping  in  the  palace  of  the  Queen  of  Prussia,  and  frightened 
by  a  musical  clock — ^in  truth,  du  sublime  au  ridicule  11  n'y  a  qu'un  pas. 

On  October  24th,  the  first  French  columns  marched  into  Berlin,  led  by 
Davout,  the  victor  of  Auerstadt,  and  most  devoted  slave  of  his  master — 
for  the  present  and  a  few  years  longer.  For  the  time  will  come  when  this 
slave  rebels,  turns  his  native  savageness  against  the  conquered  of 
Waterloo,  and  urged  on  by  Belial  Fouche,  shouts  so  loudly  at  Paris  that 
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the  dethroned  man  at  Malmaison  must  hear  it,  *^  What,  your  Bonaparte 
will  not  be  gone  ?  He  must  liberate  us.  If  he  does  not  go  I  will  arrest 
him  with  my  own  baud."  The  French  were  received  with  gloomy 
silence  as  they  marched  into  the  Prussian  capital.  But  the  officials  un- 
hesitatingly placed  themselves  at  the  disposal  of  the  conquerors :  they 
were  only  a  machine  without  a  soul,  who  did  not  care  for  whom  they 
worked.  The  news  of  Jena  had  been  preceded  by  a  bulletin  of  victory, 
a  flattering  tale,  probably  told  by  hope.  Hence  the  blow  was  all  the 
more  crushing.  On  the  morning  of  Ootober  18th,  ^'old  Heim,"  one  of 
the  most  original  characters  in  Berlin  at  that  day,*  entered  the  sitting- 
room  of  a  respected  citizen  of  Berlin.  **  What  news  do  you  bring?*'  was 
the  first  question  addressed  to  the  family  physician.  '*  Infernally  bad ! 
The  battle  is  lost.  They  have  all  run  to  the  deuce."  The  lady  of  the 
house  turned  pale,  but  her  husband  added  in  extreme  agitation,  "I 
fancied  that  nothing  was  yet  decided :  it  is  said  that  they  face  each  other 
like  walls."  To  which  old  Heim  replied :  "  No,  no,  no  :  they  ran  away 
like  curs.  All  is  lost."  In  the  streets  there  was  a  silent,  oppressed 
movement :  people  stopped  eagerly  to  talk,  but  did  so  in  whispers.  There 
was  a  general  feeling  of  mourning  and  sorrow.  In  Behren-street,  under 
the  windows  of  the  town  governor,  a  dense  crowd  assembled  and  awaited 
news  with  a  dull  murmur.  The  minister  supplied  it  in  the  shape  of  a 
poster.  **^  The  king  has  lost  a  battle.  The  first  duty  of  the  citizen  is 
tranquillity.  I  request  all  the  inhabitants  of  Berlin  to  carry  this  out. 
The  king  and  his  brother  are  alive."  The  victors  of  Jena  found  a  *'  dull, 
death-like  silence  in  the  streets."  But  for  those  who  had  ears  to  hear 
there  was  in  the  ur  a  shaking  and  cracking  and  yelling,  not  merely  the 
echo  of  the  French  drums  and  fifes,  but  produced  by  the  collapse  of  the 
Prussian  state  and  the  laughter  of  a  chorus  of  demons,  who  repeated  over 
the  ruins  the  classic  bleating:  "The  first  duty  of  the  citizen  is  tran- 
quillity." 

The  story  of  the  battle  of  Jena  contains  a  lesson  which  Germany,  so 
recently  commemorating  the  triumphs  of  Leipzig,  should  take  to  heart. 
Unless  the  signs  of  the  time  are  more  than  usually  deceptive,  the  day  is 
near  at  hand  when  another  Napoleon  will  try  to  eain  another  Auerstadt. 
Comparing  the  two  armies,  and  the  character  of  the  two  leaders,  we  can- 
not hope  that  the  result  will  be  difl^rent  At  any  rate,  we  may  safely 
assert  that  the  conduct  of  the  present  King  of  Prussia  does  not  justify 
us  in  believing  that  he  will  display  greater  talent  in  the  hour  of  his  trial 
than  his  predecessor  did.  '  As  for  his  generals,  they  are  the  same  fire- 
eaters  as  we  have  seen  so  lamentably  forced  to  eat  the  leek  at  Jena.  It 
was  the  curse  of  the  Bourbons  that  they  could  "learn  nothing  and 
forget  nothing,"  and  a  wise  man  would  hesitate  ere  he  followed  their 
example. 

*  Raumer  gives  a  splendid  anecdote  of  this  physician,  which  I  add,  as  showing 
hit  character.  One  dav  the  old  expelled  Landgrave  of  Hesse  was  with  Chancellor 
Hardenberg,  when  Heim  came  in  in  a  great-hurry,  as  usual  The  chancellor  intro- 
daced  the  landgrave  to  the  physician,  whereupon  Heim  said,  *<  Are  you  the  land, 
grave  with  the  pigtail?  Just  have  the  goodness  to  turn  round.  Cannot  you  sell 
me  a  few  of  your  subjects,  as  you  did  to  others,  so  that  I  may  make  some  medical 
experiments  on  them?"  The  "  seller  of  souls'*  was  quite  stupid  through  surprise, 
and  could  not  utter  a  syllable. 
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Bf  Alexander  AniysEws. 

Dashikglt  started  the  **  Tourigt"  coach  from  the  door  of  the  Royal 
Hotel  at  Chester,  one  fine  afternoon  in  July,  with  a  light  load  of  five  out- 
aide  and  a  lady  boxed  up  in  its  body.  Widi  a  cheery  orack  of  the  coach- 
man's whip,  and  a  lively  overture  from  the  guard's  horn,  it  sped  down 
the  street,  leaving  two  or  three  loungers  to  watch  its  progress  out  of 
SBght,  and  esochange  opinions  about  its  pafisengers. 

"  They  be  rum  'uns,  at  all  events,"  said  a  cattle-dealer,  coming  out  of 
Wales,  to  a  '*  commercial  gent"  doing  the  north-west  ground. 

"  Who?"  asked  the  ba&^man. 

"  Them  two  sky  larky  chaps  behind  the  coachman,"  replied  die  cattle- 
dealer.  "  Blowed  if  I  ever  see  lellows  throw  their  money  about  like  that, 
eh,  Tunomas?" 

"  Tnmmas"  was  the  waiter,  who  stood  at  the  door  of  the  Royal  Hotel 
to  see  his  guests  off  by  the  coach. 

''  Well,  he  said,  with  befitting  gravity,  and  after  duly  revolving  the 
question  in  lus  mind,  ''  they  are  rawer  free  and  liberal ;  but  they're  real 
gentlemen,  for  all  that." 

^'  Oh  yes !  We  know  all  about  it,  eh,  Tummas  ?"  said  the  cattle- 
dealer,  with  a  wink  of  the  eye  and  a  poke  in  the  ribs. 

The  subjects  of  these  remarks,  who  were  now  &r  away  down  Water- 
gate-street,  clattering  over  the  stones  on  a  light  coach,  with  four  fresh 
horses  before  them  and  a  glorious  sky  and  sun  above  them,  were  young 
Sparkins  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  Bob  Willings  of  Guy's — two  thorough 
voung  Londoners,  out  for  a  month  into  Waljes.  Sparkins  had,  as  he 
himself  declared  to  his  companion  at  starting,  **  drawn  his  governor"  of 
fifty  pounds,  and  Willings,  although  not  so  richly  endowed,  had  received 
a  very  nice  little  present  from  a  maiden  aunt,  who  looked  upon  him  as  a 
prodigy.  The  law  student  was  retiring  into  Wales,  of  cou^e,  ^'  to  read" 
— the  medical  student,  to  recover  a  health  shattered  by  a  too  close  at- 
tendance at  lectures.  Bnt,  to  look  at  them,  you  would  never  have  sup- 
posed that  the  one  waa  bent  upon  atudy,  or  the  other  in  search  of  health. 
In  fact,  you  would  have  said  that  they  were  two  irisky  young  fellows  out 
for  a  holiday,  and  not  very  ingenious  in  finding  an  excuse  for  it ; .  aud 
you  would  moat  likely  have  been  very  near  the  truth. 

The  other  passengers  were — a  .great  man,  for  whom  the  coachman 
seemed  to  entertain  a  marvellous  respect,  and  who,  they  concluded,  must 
be  the  Sir  Watkyn  of  the  day,  a  Methodist  parson,  and  a  poor  lead- 
miner  returmng  to  Mold,  whose  skin  seemed  to  have*  been  rubbed  over 
with  quickulver.  As  for  the  guard,  he  left  them  at  the  first  stage  out, 
being  engaged  mose  for  effect  than  utility. 

From  the  first,  it  was  apparent  that  Sir  Watkyn  viewed  his  fellow- 
passengers — ^more  especially  our  two  young  friends — with  intense  dislike 
and  contempt;  sensations  which  were  obviously  increased  on  the  appear- 
ance of  two  black  and  certainly  villanons-looking  pipes,  which  they  pro- 
ceeded to  fill  with  the  accursed  weed. 
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"  You're  sorely  not  goin^  to  smoke,"  said  Sir  Watkyn,  in  a  thin  wiry 
Toioe,  vividly  ooDtrarting  with  his  borly  form. 

« I  believe  you,  my  boy  !"  replied  Sparkins,-  moat  irreverently. 

'<  Then  you'll  be  pleased  to  pass  behind,  and  sit  to  windward  of  me.** 

"  I'll  see  you—." 

Sparkins  was  going  to  say  something  very  wrong  and  nngentlemanly, 
no  doubt,  but  Willings  stopped  him,  and,  addressing  Sir  Watkyn,  said : 

^'  Certainly,  sir!  Tom,''  he  added,  turning  to  hu  companion,)  " don't 
you  see  the  gentleman's  lungs  are  affected  F"  And,  climbing  on  to  the 
roof,  they  passed  behind  him,  and  took  their  seats  on  the  other  side. 

«<  And  who  told  you  my  lungs  were  affected,  sir  ?"  demanded  Sir 
Watkyn,  severely. 

**  Oh,  it's  stamped  on  your  faee  and  features,  sir,  I'm  sorry  to  say,  too 
plainly  to  deceive  a  practised  eye.  We  of  the  faculty  are  not  to  be  de- 
eeived  by  that  insidious  but  deadly  phthisis." 

"  That  is  consumption,  is  it  not?"  asked  Sir  Watkyn. 

Willings  nodded  his  head  with  a  lachrymose  air. 

"  Dear  me !  do  you  think  it  is  an  advanced  stage  ?"  inquired  Sir 
Watkyn,  in  a  friendly  tone.  ^'  I've  had  suspicions :  bad  cough — short- 
ness of  breath— —" 

"  Pain  m  the  side  ?"  asked  Willings.  * 

"  Why  yes — occasionally." 

"  Oh,  of  course.  Bad  case— gone  too  long.  Very  rash,  very  rash, 
sir,  to  ride  outside." 

"  Do  you  think  so?"  asked  Sir  Watkyn,  doubtfully. 

'^  Sure  of  it— *worst  thing  you  can  do.  Your  lungs  are  not  equal  to  so 
rapid  a  passage  through  the  air — will  become  congested — can't  inflate 
themselves  in  time— great  hole  in  one  of  them,  I  suspect — ^tear  it  to 
pieces." 

"  Bless  me !"  cried  Sir  Watkyn;  "  I'm  really  very  much  obliged  to  you 
for  your  friendly  advice.  Here,  Hugh  Morris,  pull  up,  and  let  me  get 
indde." 

"  Got  rid  of  him,  at  all  events !"  chuckled  Willings,  as  the  coachman, 
with  a  reverence,  put  his  important  passenger  inside.  ''  Now  you  must 
tackle  the  Methodist  chap,  Tom." 

How  his  friend  proceeded  to  tackle  the  Methodist  chap,  we  will  forbear 
from  inquiring.  I  fear  it  was  in  a  way  which  neither  you  nor  I  could 
approve,  for  it  called  from  the  reverend  gentleman  a  reproof,  in  which  he 
addressed  them  as  "  ungodly  youths,"  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  they 
weip  *^  cracked  vessels."  How  long  he  would  have  held  out  was  never 
decided,  for  the  coach  presently  arrived  at  the  village  for  which  he  was 
destined,  and,  with  a  look  of  benignant  pity,  he  left  them.  The  poor 
lead-complexioned  miner  sat  humbly  in  the  ^*  dickey,"  or  back  seat,  so 
they  virtually  had  the  outside  of  the  coach  to  themselves,  which  was  just 
what,  from  some  unaccountable  whim  or  caprice,  they  wanted. 

^' Now  this  is  glorious,  eh,  Bob?"  cried  the  legal  young  gentleman, 
in  ecstasies,  throwing  himself  back  on  the  coach.  '^  But,  Lord !  what's 
become  of  the  sun?" 

What  had  become  of  him  ?  Why,  he  was  in  his  pkee  all  right,  of 
course ;  but  some  dense,  heavy  clouds  had  gone  between  him  and  the 
earth,  and  began  to  make  their  presence  known  by  a  rattling  discharge  of 
hail. 
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'<  Hail  ia  July,  and  on  8ueh  a  hot  day !"  cried  Sparkins,  astonished. 

"  OfF  the  mountains,**  replied  Hugh  Morris,  the  coachman,  looking 
anxiously  at  the  heap  of  Sir  Watkyn's  luggage  on  the  roof.  "  Will 
either  of  you  gentlemen  just  hold  the  reins  wlule  I  put  the  tarpaulin  over 
the  trunks  ?" 

'<  I  will,"  said  Sparkins,  clambering  on  to  the  box  as  Hugh  Morris 
jumped  on  the  roof. 

^ow  Sparkins  had  never  had  four-horse  reins  in  his  hands  before,  his 
driving  having  been  limited  to  "  the  governor's*'  nag  in  the  family  chaise. 
But,  being  an  aspiring  spirit,  he  caught  at  them,  and  albeit  they  felt 
somewhat  heavy  to  his  unaccustomed  grasp,  he  soon  experienced  that 
hilarious  feeling  which  four  6ne  horses  in  hand  somehow  or  other  convey 
to  man.  The  horses  were  free  and  unblown  ;  they  wanted  no  driving — 
that  is  to  say,  so  long  as  the  road  was  straight  and  level — but,  unfortu- 
nately, there  was  a  sudden  bend  and  a  sharp  descent,  on  which  Sparkins 
had  not  calculated.  He  had  not  achieved  the  art  of  what  is  called,  in 
coachman's  parlance,  **  keeping  them  together,"  and,  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye,  there  was  an  undefined  scramble,  a  fall,  and  the  coach  went  over 
with  a  crash ! 

"  Hallo !"  cried  Hugh  Morris,  on  his  feet  by  the  wayside  in  a  minute, 
with  a  wreck  of  trunks  and  tarpaulins  beside  him,  "  how  did  you  do 
that?" 

^'  I  didn't  do  it — ^the  horses  did/'  cried  Sparkins,  from  some  distance, 
in  a  wo-begone  and  pitiful  voice.  ^'  Here,  WiUings,  come  directly  !  I 
think  I'm  hurt." 

Willi ngrg,  who,  in  some  mysterious  way  which  he  himself  could  never 
explain,  had  clung  to  the  coach,  and,  as  he  said,  "  let  himself  dowa 
gently,"  ran  to  his  friend's  assistance,  and  soon  discovered  that  he  had 
received  no  injury  beyond  a  good  shaking,  which  he  deserved. 

*<  Here,  then,"  cried  the  coachman,  "  come  and  help  me  with  the 
horses  ;  the  varmin  'II  kick  themselves  out  of  their  harness  !" 

But  here  arose  such  a  hubbub  from  the  body  of  the  coach,  as  reminded 
him  that  he  had  inside  passengers  too. 

"  Oh,  it's  the  poor  lady !"  he  cried.  "  Well,  get  the  horses  up,  and 
we'll  see  what's  the  matter  with  A^r." 

"  And  Sir  Watkyn,"  said  WiUings. 

*^  Sir  Watkyn !"  cried  the  coachman,  aghast.  "  Who  says  it's  Sir 
Watkyn?" 

"  No  one,"  replied  WiUings.     "  I  only  thought  so." 

*'  No,  no,"  said  Hugh  Morris,  "  it's  not  Sir  Watkyn,  but  a  very  good 
gentleman  out  of  Merioneth,  I  think.  Never  mind;  get  the  horses 
up." 

Tiie  leaders  were  up  already,  and  were  doing  their  best  either  to  break 
themselves  free  or  to  drag  the  overturned  coach  and  the  two  prostrate 
wheelers  (who  for  their  part  protested  violently  in  kicks)  on  the  journey. 
However,  by  much  tugging  and  pulling,  Hugh  Morris,  with  the  aid  of 
the  lead- miner  (for  our  ftiends  were  of  very  little  use  beyond  risking 
their  shins  among  the  horses'  hoofs  and  heels  in  fruitless  efforts  to  undo 
impracticable  buckles  and  overstrained  chains),  succeeded  in  unhooking 
the  traces  and  calming  the  horses,  who,  after  shaking  themselves  in 
their  harness,  turned  round  and  looked  in  dismay  at  the  mischief  behind 
them. 
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**  Hi !  who-oa !"  cried  Hugh  Morris.  "  Now  just  see  that  they  don't 
go  aSf  and  we'll  look  arter  the  lady  and  gentleman." 

And  indeed  it  was  time  that  they  toere  looked  after,  for  the  gentleman 
bad  kept  up  an  incessant  shouting  that  no  man  with  a  hole  in  his  lung 
could  have  managed.  As  for  the  lady,  her  screams  had  been  so  piercing 
at  first  that  it  was  fair  to  assume  that  she  was  not  seriously  injured  ;  but 
they  had  got  gradually  fainter  and  fainter,  and  now  had  died  away 
entirely. 

''  Hark  how  the  old  bo/s  kicking  at  the  door !"  cried  Sparkins,  trying 
to  clamber  up  the  bottom  of  the  coach,  which  now  was,  for  a  time,  the 
side.  But  old  Hugh  Morris  was  used  to  upsets,  for  it  was  no  uncommon 
thing  in  those  days  for  a  Welsh  coach  to  turn  over  once  a  week — which 
was  about  as  often  as  it  travelled  ;  and  experience  having  taught  agility, 
be  was  soon  buried  down  to  his  broad  back  in  the  yehicie. 

*^  Here!**  then  cried  the  inside  passenger,  "my  mouth's  full  of  straw, 
and  my  hat's  crushed  down  over  my  nose,  and  I  can't  get  it  off  to  see 
where  my  feet  are,  but  I  think  I'm  topsy-turvy." 
"  Yes,  sure,"  said  Hugh  Morris,  "  he  speaks  truth." 
"  And  the  lady's  swooned,"  continued  the  gentleman. 
"  Swooned !"  cried  Willings,  who  had  scrambled  up  and  was  peeping  in 
under  the  coachman's  arm  ;  "  you've  smothered  her,  I  verily  believe." 

^'  Here,  give  us  hold  of  your  feet,  sir !"  said  the  coachman ;  and  by  a 
wonderful  process  he  soon  dragged  his  passenger  out,  legs  foremost,  and 
Idd  him  in  piteous  plight  upon  the  road,  whilst  Willings  was  gently  and 
tenderly  extricating  the  lady. 

Pale  and  senseless,  she  was  yet  a  lovely  young  creature  to  behold,  and 
ber  bloodless  cheeks  and  closed  eyes  might  have  been  a  study  for  the 
sculptor  who  is  getting  up  a  bust  of  Venus  for  the  Exhibition — being  the 
four  hundred  and  ninety-ninth  of  that  lady  which  has  been  catalogued 
since  the  foundation  of  the  Royal  Academy.  But  the  quivering  lip  told 
that  she  was  not  marble — ^her  bosom  began  to  heave  ana  fall  as  the  fresh 
ir  passed  into  her  lungs — and  as  Willings  chafed  her  hands  tenderly  a 
gentle  sigh  escaped  her. 

'*  She  inspires  again,  yon  see/'  said  Bob,  cheerfully. 
**  Yes,"  replied   Sparkins,  dreadfully  mystified  in  his  ideas,  as  they 
watched  for  her  respiration.     "  Yes— and— there — ^thank  God!  she  ex- 
pires!" 

**  Oh  dear !  oh  dear !  poor  dear  lady  !"  cried  the  gentleman  inside  the 
crushed  hat 

The  lovely  creature  opened  her  eyes — ^such  eyes !  a  very  heaven  of  blue 
-7 languidly,  and  looked  gratefully  upon  Willings. 

^*  Thank  you — thank  you,  sir,  I  am  better,"  she  said,  in  a  soft,  sweet 
voice. 

Poor  Bob  Willings!  Better  for  him  had  she  bid  him  begone — his 
peace  of  mind  was  in  jeopardy  for  ever. 

It  was  no  great  difficulty  to  put  things  in  order  again ;  the  gentleman 
whom,  without  meaning  the  slightest  disrespect  to  the  Master  of  Wynn- 
Btaye,  we  chose  to  call  Sir  WaUcyn,  was  soon  rescued  from  the  depths  of 
his  hat,  and  lent  a  hand  to  his  fellow-passengers  in  getting  the  coach  upon 
its  wheels,  whilst  Hugh  Morris  put  the  horses  to,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
they  were  fairly  on  their  journey  again. 
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But  poor  Willings  sat  anient  and  TCterved;  Ae  level j  landscape — even 
his  pipe — ^had  no  further  charms  fer  him ;  and  when  ihey  came  to  the 
rolling  Dee,  and  the  ooach  had  to  he  unladen  of  its  passengers  and  luggage, 
and  the  horses  taken  off  to  emhark  in  the  horse  ferry,  he  asasted  Uie  fur 
inside  passenger  to  alight,  and  pUced  her  on  ihe  cluMeest  part  of  the  raft^ 
which  floated  the  coaeh,  and  hmrees,  and  all  across  the  riTer.  What  he 
said  to  her,  or  she  to  him,  daring  the  passage  of  King's  Ferry,  it  woold 
not  he  fair  in  me  to  reveal— even  if  I  knew ;  but  I  do  not,  and  never 
shall,  know— ^hut  words  did  pass,  let  ns  presume,  of  thanks  frem  her  and 
of  politeness  firam  him  ;  at  all  events,  they  exhausted  his  conwmtional 
powers  for  the  rest  of  the  jonmey.  At  Mold  the  miner  got  down,  and 
so  did  Sparkins,  hut  Willings  dedintd  to  join  him  in  a  glass  cf  ale 
while  they  changed  horaes.  Ale  indeed !  He  was  dnmk  with  ethereal 
nectar! 

On  again  as  the  day  closed  in  and  Ae  moon  arose — on,  on,  among  the 
]hU%  reverberating  the  soft  mnaie  of  a  Httle  band  of  fifes  and  flageolets, 
which  had  scrambled  up  behind  somewhere  in  the  darkness — on,  on,  till 
the  coach  pulled  np  at  a  pretty  lodge  by  the  wayside.  Here  the  lady 
alighted;  Bob's  speil  was  broken — ^the  coach  went  on  again  with  a 
lacerated  heart  oatside. 

**  Who  lives  at  the  home  ?*'  asked  Bob  of  the  coachman. 

^<What  house?''  inqmred  Hugh  Morris,  clearly  showing  that  his 
thonghts  were  not  with  tiie  be«ttifnl  vision  in  which  poor  Bob's  were 
steeped. 

"  The  house  that  belongs  to  the  lodge,"  eacplained  Willings. 

"  Oh,"  sud  Hugh  Morris;  «  why,  that's  Plas  Vychan,  Lord  Gronwy's 
shooting- boK." 

^  And  is  she  a  daughter  of  Lord  Oronwy,  then  p"  asked  poor  WiUings, 
sadly,  as  the  angel  soared  to  a  heaven  far  beyond  his  reach. 

'*  Who  ?"  agiain  inqnired  the  eoachmsa.  ^  No ;  I  never  see  the  young 
woman  afeve — perhaps  i^e's  a  visitor,  or  a  new  lady's-maid,  for  you  can't 
tell  one  from  the  other  now-a-days,  only  that  the  lady's-maid's  generally 
dressed  the  finest." 

Was  it  lawful  fer  a  eoadiman,  a  mere  eardily  eoachmon,  to  designate 
that  seraphic  creature  '*  a  young  woman  ?"  Willings  thought  not>  and 
felt  a  decided  inclination  to  knock  Hugh  Morris  off  his  box.  Then  the 
base  insinuation  about  her  being  a  lady's-maid  !  Nothing  but  the  dread 
of  a  second  catastrophe  prevented  his  sending  the  gross-minded  creature 
spinning  into  the  road. 

<*  Rythen,  gents,"  at  length  cried  Hugh  Morris,  as  he  pulled  up  his 
horses  before  the  snug  little  inn  known  as  the  Wynnstaye  Arms,  but  more 
popularly  as  the  Crossed  Faxes,  at  Ruthin.  '^  A  car  for  a  gent  to 
Arlech !"  he  cried. 

And  in  due  course  the  stout  gentleman  was  despatehed  therein  to  his 
destination  among  the  consonants  of  the  Vale  of  Clwyd,  and  our  travelleirs 
found  themselves  the  only  guests  at  the  inn.  I  will  not  ask  the  reader 
to  stey  with  them  the  week  they  spent  rambling  about  the-beautifid  vale, 
for  they  were  sorry  company.  Willings  was  in  a  dream— a  sheer  somnam- 
bulus ;  and  Sparkins  had  been  so  humbled  l^  his  adventure  with  the  reins 
(which  he  never  boastfully  called  <*  ribbons"  again  as  long  as  he  lived),  as 
well  as  by  a  terrible  break  down  in  his  Welsh,  or  '' Cambric,"  as  hediose 
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to  call  the  Cymric  tODgue,  that  he  was  nearly  as  silent  as  his  friend — he 
who  had  boasted  so  lately  that  he  had  qualified  for  his  tour  by  first 
aequiring  the  language;  who  had  roused  the  envy  of  some  young  blades  of 
the  Inner  Temple  by  his  mastery  of  the  words  ^  Cwrw  da"  and  **  Nos  da!" 
which  he  said  irould  carry  a  fellow  through  all  Wales,  smce  he  would  never 
want  for  ale  or  retire  for  the  night  uncivilly,  had,  on  his  first  attempt  at 
airing  his  Welsh  among  its  native  hills,  astonished  the  waiter  by  asaing 
toir  ^  Cwrw  nos,''  which  would  have  conveyed  the  inteHigible  mgnification, 
**  Ale  night/*  had  he  given  the  words  their  proper  pronunciation,  fiiiling 
which,  the  host  of  the  Crossed  Foxes  simply  stared  at  him,  and  cried, 

«  Dim  Saesnigr 

"  What  does  the  fellow  mean?"  cried  Sparldns. 

^  I  have  no  Englis,**  replied  the  landlord. 

'*W^1,  but  I  was  talkbg  to  you  in  Welri),  you  fool!"  exclaimed 
Sparkins ;  **  don^t  you  know  your  native  language?  Cwrw  nos,  I  tell 
you  T*  he  shouted,  as  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  man  was  deaf.  "  No«- 
no — da  Cwrw — nos  Cwrw !  What  on  earth  is  it?  Drink  we  want — ide 
— beer — to  drink— to  do  so  with,'*  he  explained,  making  the  pretence  of 
raising  an  imaginary  mug  to  his  lips. 

**  Ah  !"  cridi  the  faosl^  with  a  dawning  pereeption,  ^  Cwrw-^eea.'^ 

But  poor  SparkiBB  was  sadly  chopfallen,  and  subsided  into  silence  like 
his  bend's-— deeper  than  his  friend's — for  Willings  did  occasionally  give 
vent  to  a  prodigious  sigh,  as  he  thought  of  that  sweet  girl  whom  they  had 
left,  somewhere  in  the  moonlight,  a  long  way  off: 

A  wiaath  of  the  mist,  a  bubble  of  the  stream, 
'Twixt  a  waking  thought  and  a  sleepLng  dream. 

Nor  will  we  follow  them  from  Kuthin  to  Denbigh,  a  journey  which  our 
youths  performed,  without  adventure  or  misadventure,  in  one  of  the  re- 
spectable cars  which  were  then — and  I  suppose  are  still — to  be  had  at  the 
Crossed  Foxes.  True,  the  horse — a  gaunt  Irish  beast  of  the  earliest 
importation — ran  away  with  them,  but  that  was  nothing  wonderful. 

*'  Mind  you  don't  pe  galloping  tat  horse  down  hill,"  the  landlord  had 
said  to  his  son  Price  at  starting ;  "  recollect  she's  got  no  preeching  on." 

Of  course  Price  galloped  down  the  first  hill  he  came  to ;  of  course  the 
car  ran  on  to  the  mare ;  of  course  she  set  to  kicking;  and  finally  ran 
away. 

"  This  comes  of  bringing  the  animal  out  without  its  breeches,'*  cried 
Sparkins,  ruefully,  catemng  his  breath  as  he  seemed  to  be  riding  on  the 
wbirlwind  down  a  steep  mountain-side.  But  by  dint  of  "  sawing"  at  her 
mouth,  with  a  vengeance  which  would  have  split  asunder  the  jaws  of  an 
animal  less  Irish  and  mare  nice,  the  young  charioteer  contrifed  to  pull 
up  the  headlong  beast,  and  delivered  his  passengers  safely  at  Den^g^h. 
At  the  Bull,  in  that  andent  town,  then,  let  us  again  drop  upon  them  just 
at  the  close  of  dinner.  Poor  Willings  has  passed  away  his  plate  with  the 
only  eatable  part  of  the  chop  still  upon  the  bone ;  he  is  in  a  very  bad 
^ay — appetite,  spirits,  enthusiasm,  are  all  gone*--'and  Sparkins  begins 
to  find  him  a  poor  travelling  companion. 

ttr^ T»^i«     t ^V^^.    ^^V*  ^^.^ 


"and  I  will- 

2t2 
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"  What  P*  asks  Spwldiis. 

**  I  won't  be  answerable  for  m j  mcAooa^^  replied  fak  friend. 

"<  Ob,  JOB  will  and  jOQ  won't,  di?"crMs^nikIns.lnghbig^.  'Well, 
Ws  market-day  bere;  tbe  streets  are  Mi  of  men  and  women — or  of  men 
only,  for  m  be  banged,  drawn,  and  qnartered,  if  I  can  ieD  one  from  tbe 
otber  from  tbis  window,  witb  tbose  comieal  bats  on  tfaeb  beads — so  let's 
get  oat  and  bare  a  look  at  tbe  town  and  easUe.'* 

Bat  on  the  mined  eastle  poor  Willings  was  taken  manifritfy  wone,  fer 
it  eommanded  a  long  view  of  the  Vale  of  Clwjd,  whither  be  strained  bis 
eyes  for  Flas  Vycban. 

''  Ob,  lovely  and  beloved  onknown  !'*  be  commenced  in  a  ihapaodieal 


*<  Come,  none  of  that  T  intemmted  Sparkins;  ^IH  tea  yon  what,  if 

Jon're  going  mad  lH  leave  yon  here  among  all  these  baibaiians^  who 
Ave  '  mm  Saesnig.'  ^ 

'^Idon'tcaie,"  cried  the infiitoated  jooth ;  ''IHgobnek.  I  nrast— 
I  will  see  her  again." 

**  Yoa  won't,"  said  Sparkins,  "  for  hither  comes  the  car  that  is  to  carry 
OS  to  St  Asaph." 

Tb^  ^ed  aboat  the  smgularly  oninteresting  catiiedral  town  (I  cannot 
reooncde  it  to  my  consdenoe  to  oill  it  a  city,  as  I  know  I  oi^t),  which 
they  reached  in  the  afremoon,  and,  sick  of  its  dolness,  started  off  by  the 
Bangor  mail  next  day.  Tbe  slate  qaarries  of  Mortyn,  the  bridge  of 
Telford,  bad  no  diarms  for  Willings,  except  that  one  oflfered  n  tempting 
chance  of  annihilation  at  every  blast  of  the  rock,  and  the  otiier  snggeated 
a  final  plunge  for  a  despairing  swain  in  the  deep  strait  of  die  Menai — 
below,  below,  below  it !  Tlie  bleak  and  bradng  gosts  that  sweep  over  the 
promontory  of  Beaumaris  brooght  no  relief  to  thdr  drooping  spirits,  so 
tiack  they  came  to  Bangor,  and  mounting  the  ^*  Qneen  oi  Tramps*  ooncfa, 
started  for  Carnarvon. 

**  Steady,  Jock,  steady !"  cried  the  coachman  to  one  of  bis  team,  wbidi 
seemed  to  be  thinking  that  ere  he  started  a  thousand  steps  were  lost ; 
^'who— oah,  good  horse,  yon  shall  have  yoor  spin  directly.  Is  the 
*  Sportsman'  over  the  bridge  yet?" 

^  Jnst  coming,"  replied  the  man  at  the  horses'  heads. 

''Let 'em  go,  then!" 

Words  of  fearful  import!  For  they  portended  a  mad,  headlong,  reek- 
less  race  between  the  coaches  hailing  respectively  for  the  Anglesey  Arms 
and  the  Sportsman  hoteb  at  Carnarvon.  Tbe  ''  Queen  of  Trumps"  had  die 


best  of  it  at  starting,  for  the ''  Sportsman"  was  bringing  over  a  heavy  load 
deposited  by  tbe  Mostyn  packet  at  MenaL  But  the  *'  Sportsman's"  horses 
were  fresh  and  plucky,  and  away  flew  the  two  coaches  neck  and  nedc. 
Onr  travellers  were  fain  to  bold  on  as  they  winged  their  flight  op  bill 
and  down  bill,  spun  on  two  wheels  round  sharp  comera^  crossed  and  re- 
crossed  each  other^s  track,  and  performed  tbe  other  stratagems  usual  to 
opposition  coaches. 

''Dam  ye,  111  send  ye  over  in  a  minute!"  cried  the  driver  of  tbe 
^  Sportsman,"  letting  out  his  long  whip  and  lashing  his  leaders. 

"  Mind  you  don't  go  over  first,"  responded  be  of  the  "  Queen  of 
Trumps."  "Hie!  hie!  hie  then!  Get  along!  hie  then— hie!"  And 
he  stamped  bis  feet  upon  the  footboard  above  the  maddened  horses  like 
aman  possessed. 
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^  Here's  going  to  be  a  repetition  of  the  'Tourist'  game !"  said  Sparkins 
to  his  friend. 

'*  Yes,  and  no  ladj  inside/'  replied  Willings,  raefully. 

«<  Myn  Diawl !"  screamed  the  driver  of  the  *'  Qaeen  of  Tramps."  ^<  I'D 
hare  the  road !" 

<'  Cas  Andras !"  yelled  the  driver  of  the  <<  Sportsman."     ''  No,  snre  !" 

They  were  contending  for  precedence  of  the  narrow  road  which  xig- 
sagged  round  thefiwe  of  a  precipitous  mountain,  below  which,  a  hundred 
^Eithoms  down,  roared  the  angry  sea !  It  was  but  a  ledge  as  seen  from 
their  present  dbtance,  and,  at  best,  could  only  admit  of  the  passage  of 
one  vehicle  at  a  time.  On  the  land  side  rose  the  dark  perpendicular 
wall  of  the  mountain  to  an  altitude  of  hundreds  of  feet :  on  the  other 
side  rose-— nothing :  not  even  a  hurdle  to  protect  it  from  the  headlong 
precipice. 

*^  You  don't  mean  to  say  you're  going  along  that  mantelpiece  at  this 
break-neck  pace  P"  cried  Sparkins,  much  discomposed. 

"  £es,  sure,"  replied  the  coachman,  grinning  all  over  his  face. 

''Then  I'll  alight,  please,"  said  Spi^kins,  with  a  palpitating  heart 
and  choking  utterance. 

"  Can't  stop !"  shrieked  the  coachman  $  and  on  they  flew,  swaying  from 
side  to  side. 

Sparkins  shut  his  eyes  and  tried  to  say  his  prayers;  but,  from  that  day 
to  this  he  never  knew  how  they  got  round  the  mountain.  On  venturing 
to  look  over  again  he  found  they  were  at  the  top  of  a  steep  hill,  and  frdrly 
launched  upon  the  descent  at  a  steam  gallop. 

**  Good  gracious !"  was  all  he  said ;  but  he  thought  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  and  longed  to  be  back  again  with  Chitty  and  the  Commentators, 
who  only  drove  coaches  and  four  through  acts  of  parliament. 

The  situation  afforded  a  too  tempting  opportunity  for  one  of  the 
tactics  of  the  road ;  slap  came  the  '*  Sportsman"  from  the  off  side  across 
the  leaders  of  the  '*  Queen  of  Trumps."  Startled  in  their  headlong  course, 
they  reared  and  plunged  back  among  a  hopeless  confusion  of  traces 
and  whipple^trees ;  the  coach,  with  an  impetus  of  fourteen  miles  an  hour, 
ran  on  tnem,  and  then— the  usual  result  m  Wales — rolled  over ! 

''  Nos  da !"  cried  the  driver  of  the  ''  Sportsman,"  laughing,  and  crack- 
ing his  whip;  "  send  the  toohter  from  Carnarvon  ?" 

Sparkins  was  favoured  by  fete,  and  stood  upon  his  legs  again,  after 
a  shake  that  struck  his  teeth  together.  Not  so  poor  Willings;  the 
"  Queen  of  Trumps"  had  given  him  "  one  for  his  nob,"  and  he  lay  sense- 
less. 

"  Here  comes  a  shentleman  that  will  help  us,"  cried  the  coachman, 
descrying  a  carriage  coming  up  the  hilL  "  It's  the  goot  tochter  from 
Llanprydd." 

Seeing  the  mischief  above  him,  the  "  goot  tochter"  quickened  the  pace 
of  his  horses,  and  came  up  just  as  Willings  had  opened  his  eyes,  stared 
about  him  for  a  minute  or  two,  and,  feeling  himself  hurt,  shut  them 
again. 

"  No  bones  broken,"  said  the  doctor,  after  a  rapid  manipulation,  "  but 
a  concussion  of  the  brain.  An  English  gentleman,  I  presume,  sir,  and 
a  tourist  P  Should  never  ride  on  Welsh  coaches — I  never  do.  Poor 
fellow  I  he  must  be  kept  quiet  A  medical  man  did  yon  say,  sir  p  Pass 
him  into  my  carriage,  he  shall  be  nursed  at  my  house  up  yonder.    Sony 
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I  IiKf«n't  acoommodation  for  you  too,  sir  ;  but  you'll  fiad  it  very  good  at 
the  Sportsman  at  Carnarvon.  There'll  be  another  coach  sent  to  f^oh  the 
passengers  as  soon  as  tiiis  mishi^  is  known.  Ezeuse  me^  but  we  must 
gst  along  with  our  patieat,  so  good  day.  I'll  write  to  yoa  to-monoWy 
Mr. Mr. " 

«  Spaikins,**  said  Tom,  when  the  gandous  old  geatlemaa  pauaad  for 
biaafch. 

^Mr.  Sparkins,  Sportsman  Hotel,  Carnainran — to-monow  you.  shall 
kaow  how  we  go  oo«     Adieu !" 

And  the  carriage  departed^  wkh  WilUn^s  stretahad  upon  the  front 


AAer  some  time  spent  in  disengaging  the  horses  from  the  hcoken  aaaeh, 
a  bom  was  heard  on  the  road,  and  a  queer  shaped  Tohide,  which  was  the 
Welsh  for  omnibus,  came  to  their  relief,  and  soon  landed  the  capsised  pas- 
sengers at  the  door  of  the  Anglesea  Anna  at  Carnarvon. 

"  In  first,  you  see^"  said  the  eoachman  of  the  "  Sportsman,"  with 
honest  pride. 

^*  Ees,  sure,"  replied  the  coachmaa  of  the  "  Queen  of  Trunq)s/'  ooming 
up  bare-back  on  one  of  his  leaders,  and  leading  the  rest  of  his  team 
(limpinsv  sadly  cut  about  the  £etlocks^  and  leaving  a  trail  of  blood  along 
the  road)  in  a  string — *'  ees,  sure,  you  did  me  then,  Evan  James." 

"  Come  along  tben,  James  Evana^  and  let's  havie  a  mug  of  ale." 

And  the  two  worthies  turned  into  the  house  of  their  evening  resort 

Next  morning,  aa  Sparkins  breakfasted  in  the  comouiciid-room  of  the 
Sportsman,  amongst  a  party  of  gentlemen  whose  talk  was  of  "  duchesses," 
^'oounteases,"  and  ^^knies^"  with  whom  they  appeared  on  very  familiar 
teniifl  (but  who  afterwards  tamed  out  to  be  slates,  and  not  ladies 
patronesses  of  Almack's),  a  message  was  delivered  to  him  from  die  doctor, 
informing  him  that  his  friend's  concussion  of  the  brain  was  more  severe 
than  had  at  first  been  apprdiended,  and  that  it  was  necessary  thiU  be 
shooid  be  kept  quite  quiet;  adviiing  him  not  to  disturb  him  for  at  least  a 
w«ek ;  and  giving  the  naost  genuine  and  sincere  assurances  of  attention 
and  care  bong  {nid  to  the  case.  Poor  Sparkins  felt  very  lonely  among 
the  slate  mwdumts  and  **  eommennal  genta"  of  the  Sportsman,  so  he  set 
off  alone  and  exploced  the  pass  of  lianbenis,  aseended  Snowdon,  and 
descended  on  the  Beddgeleri  aide,  ascending  again  from  Beddgeiert,  and 
desoending  at  lianberria,  ramUed  about  the  two  lakes,  ruminated  on 
Dolbaddem's  ruined  tower,  made  repeated  and  purposeless  ascents  of 
Carnarvon  Castle,  and  looked  vacantk  acroas  flat  Anglesea  from  the  eyrie 
at  the  top  of  the  Eagle  Tower,  and  nnally  settled  down  for  a  few  days,  in 
the  most  depressed  c£  spirits,  at  Mrs.  Evans's  snug  little  inn  at  Dotbad* 
dem  (for  in  those  days,  when  the  soil  of  Wales  was  yet  innocent  of  rail- 
ways, the  Victoria  only  existed  in  pretentious  foundations);  still  he  heard 
nothing  from  bis  friend,  and  was  frarfiil  of  disturbing  him.  At  lei^th, 
as  his  hotiday  was  drawing  to  a  close  (and,  truth  to  tell,  his  funds  to  a 
low  ebb),  he  determined  on  visiting  him  before  he  was  compelled  to  return 
home,  and  was  about  to  put  that  resolution  into  effect,  when  a  hote  in 
WiUings's  handwiitmg  was  handed  to  him.  It  was  a  strange  epistle,  and 
puuled  Spatidms  azoedtiagly. 

**^  Dear  Tom,"  it  eommenoed,  ^*here  I  am  in  the  castle  of  an  ogre,  a 
griffin,  who  calls  himself  Griffith,  but  writes  himself  *  Greffyd,'  meaning 
griffin,  I  expect    As  you  vafaae  my  friandslu'p,  don't  come  near  me  till  I 
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summon  yoo — he's  an  awfiil  fallow.  He  keeps  a  basilisk. — and  I  beHeve 
I  am  bewit(died|  and  I  think  I  can't  get  away ;.  S9  do,  like  a  good  fellow, 
return  home  without  troubling  me,  and  think  no.  aoie  of  me  till  1  wnte 
and  explain  alL  '*  Yomcs  ei^ec, 

"  Robert  WiLLnias." 

^'  So  this  is  the  way  he  sticks  to  me !"  cried  Sparkins,  making  up  his 
mind  to  be  offended,  after  perusing  the  letter  a  dooen  times,  ''  leaSring  me 
in  the  lurch  in  the  centre  of  Wales,  in  this  incomprehensible  way.  Poor 
feUowl  Perhaps  the  &11  has  affected  his  bmn— er  can  this  fellow  be 
keeping  him  against  his  will  ?  Good  gracious  I  Susely  it  is  not  a  knatic 
asylum  I 

£ut  his  inquiries  all  satisfied  him  that  '^  the  doctor''  was  a  kind- 
hearted,  skilful  man,  and  that  his  friend  was  in  the  very  beat  hands. 

"  Poor  Bob !"  he  sighed,  as  he  mounted  the  coaeh  to  zetum  to  Bangor, 
"  the  concussion  must  have  injured  his  brain  ;  he  is  labouring  under  some 
delusions  4  and  perhaps  it  is  best  to  let  him  be  quiet  for  a  while." 

Tom  SparkiDs  rettnsied  sorrowfully  to  Londom,  and,  as  he  had  to  read 
hard  (in  liaet,  as  the  needer  may  shrewdly  guess^  he  had  done  little  in 
that  way  in  Wales),  his  thoughts  only  reenrfed  to  his  friend  occasionally, 
and  he  was,  for  a  time,  satisfied  with  the  hasty  notes  he  received  about 
onee  a  week  from  Willings,  announcing  '^  bodily  oonTalescBnoe."  The 
term  was  a  curious  one,  bnt  it  did  not  trouble  Spariiins  modi,  till  his 
friend  began  to  write  about  bemg  ^<  chained  to  the  house,"  '^unaiUe 
to  get  anway,"  &c.  He  then  valorously  determined  to  i^pply  for  a 
mandamus  to  be  directed  to  the  ^eriff  of  Camannon,  and,  if  there  were 
a  sheriff  or  law  in  Wales,  he  would  come  at  the  bottom  of  the  mystery. 
Fortunately,  after  he  had  spent  two  months  in  revolrii^  the  propriety  of 
swdi  a  stop  in  his  mind,  he  recMved  a  praemptory  swnmons  from  jus 
friend* 

<(  I  have  told  you,"  he  wrote,  '*  that  I  am  kept  in  chains  here,  without 
the  power  of  volition — Abound  to  the  place.  The  Griffin  and  his  basiHsk 
root  me  to  the  spot ;  if  I  oould  attempt  esoa{>e,  I  shonki  soon  be  back 
again.  In  three  (kys  my  diains  are  to  be  riveted.  Come  down,  I 
entreat  you,  at  once,  and  see  the  last  of  your  friend  '<  Bob." 

At  9.40,  according  to  Bradshaw,  but  somewhere  about  9.60  according 
to  fact  (a  very  different  matter),  Tom  Spariuns  was  whirled  out  of 
Euston-square  station  by  the  Birmingham  express — ^past  busy  Camden, 
coaily  Willesden  and  londy  Sudbury,  sickly  Pinner  and  scholastic  Har- 
row, high  above  chalky  Bushey,  round  the  terrible  curve  at  Watford 
— ^and  away,  in  his  sleep,  dreaming  of  chains  and  keepers,  to  steaming 
Rugby ;  away,  away,  after  **  ten  minutes  allowed  for  refreshment,  gen* 
tlemen,"  more  oppressed  with  unpleasant  dreams  than  ever  by  reason  of 
his  having  partaken  of  said  refreshments,  to  smoky  Birmingham.  Dis- 
regarding the  pressing  inritations  of  the  Queen's  and  Dee's  Royal  to 
take  a  bed  wtth^them,  he  hived  a  post-chaise  of  old  Dee's  successor  (for 
the  '^  iron  horse"  had  got  no  farther  than  the  hardware  town  in  those 
days),  and,  as  the  sun  rose,  he  was  many  miles  on  the  way  to  Shrewsbury, 
and  so  he  posted  on  to  Llanprydd,  where  he  found  himself  deposited  at 
the  door  of  a  stately  but  comfortable  mansion  standing  in  a  beautiful 
park,  on  the  slope  of  the  Vale  of  Clwyd,  before  sunset  next  day. 
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''Can  this  be  a  madhouse?"  he  exclaimed,  with  an  irrepressible 
shudder,  as  he  heard  a  footstep  trsYersing  the  floor  of  the  stone  hall  to 
admit  him.     ''  So  pleasant  without,  so " 

He  started,  for  a  janitor  stood  at  the  open  portal :  one  of  the  keepers, 
no  doubt. 

''I  wish  to  see  Mr.  Robert  Willings,  who,  I  believe,  is  an  inmate 
here.     At  once,"  he  cried,  somewhat  rudely. 

The  man  grinned.  '*  Are  you  the  gentleman  that  was  to  bring  the 
certificate  ?" 

"  Certificate,"  said  Sparkins  to  himself.  ''  Alas,  then,  it  is  as  I  feared; 
at  all  events,  it  is  clear  that  he  is  confined  without  any  legal  warrant.'* 
So  he  added,  aloud,  '*  No,  sir,  but  I  demand  to  see  him  instanter." 

"  Step  this  way,  sir.     Mr. " 

"  Mr.  Sparkins." 

*'  Oh,  ees,  ees,  this  way,  sir." 

Sparkins  was  shown  into  a  beautiful  drawing-room,  looking  out  upon 
the  park,  which  sloped  away  from  the  house,  showing  the  Gothic  win- 
dows of  a  ruined  church  among  a  clump  of  trees  that  might,  before  the 
diurch  was  built,  have  been  a  Druid's  grove,  while  the  tall  purple  peak 
of  Snowdon  and  his  sombre  companions  filled  in  the  background.  He 
had  no  time  to  observe  more,  when  Willings  entered  the  room,  unattended, 
but  wonderfully  altered !  How  changed  from  the  Bob  Willings  of  his 
old  friendship !  He  could  not  have  fancied  that  six  short  months — 
even  months  of  insanity,  of  raving  madness,  of  fettered  restraint,  of 
close  imprisonment — could  have  made  such  an  alteration  in  a  man  ! 

''Behold  your  unhappy  friend!"  cried  Bob,  in  a  hollow  voice,  in 
whose  tones  there  was,  nevertheless,  something  of  mockery,  and  an  in- 
dication of  its  being  assumed  for  the  occasion. 

"Here's  going  to  be  a  scene,"  thought  Sparkins,  lookinfi^  nervously  for 
the  bell-pull  ;  "  but  how  well  he  looks — ^how  stout — how  happy !  roor 
fellow,  it  is  always  so;  the  body  seems  to  thrive  best  without  the 
mind!" 

"  Willings,"  stammered  Tom,  holding  out  his  left  hand  so  as  to  keep 
his  right  disengaged  for  any  emergency  that  might  arise,  "  I'm  glad  to 
see  you.  But  haven't  you  —  ahem  ! — a  fnend,  or  companion  with 
you?" 

"  What  mean  you,  caitiff?"  exclaimed  Willings,  in  a  tone  and  with  a 
look  of  fury,  real  or  assumed;  "  aha !"  in  the  deepest  tragedy  tones,  "  do 
you  think  me — mad  ?" 

"  Oh  dear  no — by  no  means — far  from  it,"  replied  Sparkins,  sidling, 
nevertheless,  towards  the  door. 

"  You  would  escape  by  yonder  portal !  I  see,  and  thus  I  thwart  your 
base  design !"     And  Willings  planted  his  back  against  the  door. 

"  Now,  Willings,"  cried  his  friend,  with  an  anxious  look  to  the  poker, 
"  don't  be  unreasonable.  You  know  you  were  always  very  partial  to 
me " 

"  And  so  I  am  still,  old  fellow,"  replied  Bob,  in  his  old  voice ;  "  you 
ask  me  if  I  have  not  a  friend — yes,  I  have  one,  I  trust,  Thomas  Sparkins 
by  name — there,  never  mind  the  fire-irons ;  you'll  have  no  occasion  to 
use  them,  you  see — but  I  want  to  tell  you  about  the  griffin  and  the 
basilisk ;  it's  an  old  fable " 
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*'  Tea,  I  know  it,"  remarked  Sparking,  not  yet  entirely  at  his  ease. 

''No,  you  don't  know  it,"  cried  Willinfi;8,  seizing  him  by  the  hand; 
''  you  don't  know  it  yet,  though  the  story  s  as  old  as  the  hills.  Why, 
ril  be  hanged,  Tom,  if  I  don't  think  you  still  fancy  I'm  mad !  No,  no, 
the  brain's  right  enough,  but  the  heart  is — the  heart,"  he  continued, 
slapping  his  breast,- 'Ms  goneT* 

"  Mere  fancy,  my  dear  Bob,"  said  Sparkins. 

"  No  such  thing,  sir,"  retorted  Willings ;  "  it's  gone,  sir — gone  cleah 

'  out  of  me  I     The  banlisk  has  fascinated  it  away.     There  she  goes  !"  he 

cried,  drawing  Tom  to  the  window,  and  pointmg  to  a  .graceful  female 

figure  tripping  across  the  lawn ;   "  you  have  seen  her  beJFore — -yes,  yes, 

you  have,  Tom — don't  you  remember  our  first  upset  in  Wales  ? ' 

Thus  guided,  Tom  recognised  the  young  lady  who  had  been  the  inside 
passenger  in  the  unlucky  "  Tourist"  coach. 

"  And  the  griffin,"  continued  Bob,  ''  you  shall  come  and  see  at  once, 
for  to-morrow  he  will  be  my  father-in-law  I  Ha,  ha !  do  you  see  now  ? 
How  I  was  chained  to  the  spot — how  I " 

But  Sparkins  was  grasping  his  old  friend's  hand,  and  honest  tears 
glistened  in  his  eyes. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say "  he  commenced. 

'^  Yes,  I  do,"  replied  Bob,  interrupting  him ;  ''  Doctor  Griffith  is  the 
most  worthy  creature  that  ever  existed.  He  cured  me,  and  that  angel 
of  a  daughter  of  his  nursed  me — none  the  less  tenderly,  perhaps,  because 
she  recognised  me  as  having  been  serviceable  to  her  in  that  unlucky 
coaching  adventure  of  yours,  when  she  was  on  her  way  to  her  cousin's, 
Lord  Gronwy.  Shame  on  me  !  I  fell  madly  in  love,  and,  worse  still,  let 
her  know  it,  and  her  fiither  too ;  and,  instead  of  his  kicking  me  out  of 
the  house,  he  took  a  g^reat  fancy  to  me,  and  gave  his  consent.  She  is 
his  only  child,  and  as  he  has  a  competence  already,  he  was  thinking  of 
retiring  from  practice  when  I  so  opportunely  turned  up.  That  rascally 
coach  was  the  Queen  of  Trumps,  indeed,  to  me !  I  have  seen  a  good 
deal  of  practice  in  the  slate  quarries  here,  have  studied  diligently,  and 
next  term  am  going  up  for  my  examination,  and  on  my  return  he  takes 
me  into  partnership,  with  a  view  of  slipping  quietly  out  of  the  profession 
himself." 

For  a  brief  moment  a  sad  misgiving  came  into  Tom's  head  that  all 
this  might  be  the  distempered  imagination  of  a  mind  diseased ;  but  it 
was  speedily  dispelled  by  the  appearance  of  the  worthy  doctor,  who  gave 
him  a  hearty  welcome  ;  and  next  day,  and  for  a  week  after  the  happy 
nuptials,  Tom  was  an  honoured  guest  at  Llaoprydd. 

He  then  returned  to  his  dismal  chambers  in  the  Temple,  to  work  at 
that  calling  which  is  never  learned.  Tom  is  now  a  rising  member  of  the 
bar,  but  does  not  see  his  way  clear  enough  at  present  to  get  settied  ;  so 
his  bachelor  vacations  are  always  spent  at  Llanprydd>  and  on  the  29th  of 
August  in  each  year  he  may  be  regularly  seen  at  the  Euston-square  station, 
with  his  luggage,  two  dolls  and  some  toys,  booking ''  through"  to  Bangor. 
And,  as  two  little  damsels  sit  upon  his  knee  on  the  evening  of  the  30th, 
caressing  him  for  his  presents,  and  nursing  their  dolls^  papa  relates,  with 
much  exaggeration,  the  story  of  Tom's  coaching  achievements,  and 
usually  winds  up,  "  Never  mind,  Tom ;  I  had  TWO  UPSETS  IS  Wales, 
but  they  landed  me  safely  on  my  feet  at  last !" 
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OUVEEIN  AEDEN: 

TTPIOALLY       CONSIDESBD. 

By  MoHKSHoon. 

Cam  the  Etbiopimn  change  his  Bkii),  or  the  leopard  his  spots  ?  Almost 
as  easily,  one  imdines  to  think,  as  might  so  consummate  an  evildoer  as 
Oliver  de  Bois,  all  at  onea  oease  to  do  evil  and  learn  to  do  well. 

ConveraoDS  acre  great  facts  in  the  philosophy  of  human  lifi^  and  facts 
are  stubborn  things.  But  there  are  conversions  with  a  difiereooe. 
Ollfer's  is  a  conversion  with  a  vengeance.  Consideiing  what  an  ingrained 
scamp  Shaic^ieare  has  made  of  him,  in  the  early  period  of  the  play,—* 
what  a  sordid,  selfish,  utterly  graceless  reprobate,  of  the  meanest  as  well 
a»  most  malignant  type, — ^it  is  heard  to  suppose  that  Shakspeve  was 
careful  about  logical  development  of  character,  or  philosophical  con- 
sistency, or  psychological  probability,  or  any  such  thug,  when  he  sud- 
denly wrought  a  miracle  on  Oliver,  and  made  a  perfect  gentleman  of  that 
essential  blackguard,  the  best  gx>od  Christian  of  that  transcendent  rogue. 
Profound  psychologist  as  Shakspeare  was,  he  was  also,  in  some  respects, 
and  on  some  ocoastons,  a  careless,  easy-going  playwright  He  wrote 
not  always  to  satisfy  his  own  judgment,  or  the  demands  of  the  critically 
judicious,  but  oouid  condescend  to  a  coup  de  theatre  fur  the  nonce,  and 
huddle  up  a  conclusion  by  becoming,  in  his  own  despite,  for  the  theatre 
theatrical,  of  the  stage  stagey.  Not  that  he  designed  or  purposed,  by 
any  deliberate  purpose  or  premeditated  design,  to  tickle  theatrical  tastes 
at  the  expense  of  philasophieal  truth ;  but  that  he  seems,  once  and  again, 
to  have  been  not  careful  to  answer  the  critical  in  these  matters,  and  to 
have  dashed  off  a  conclusion  that  he  knew  would  go  down  at  the  Gidie 
Theatre — ^belter,  perhaps,  than  something  more  soberly  in  accordance 
with  human  nature,  of  whose  secrets  he  was  intuitively  master  as  none 
other  has  been,  before  or  since. 

True,  that  Oliver  is  tiie  eldest  son  of  Sir  Rowland  de  Bois ;  and  that, 
by  the  youngest  son's  saying,  as  against  the  eldest,. he  is  thrice  a  villain, 
that  says  such  a  father  begot  viUi^s.  Yet,  if  it  be  villanous  to  practise 
against  a  brother's  Ufe,  to  hire  a  bravo  that  shall  do  him  to  death,  and  to 
coax  and  wheedle  and  incite  that  brother  to  meet  his  death  more  than 
half  way;  if  it  be  viUanous  to  plan  and  perpetrate  this  sort  of  thing,  with 
alternate  effusions  of  bullying  bluster  and  lying  slander,  and  showing 
himself  an  inborn  rascal  and  inbred  sneak  at  every  turn;  then  is  Sir 
Rowland's  eidsst  son  a  villain,  out-and-out,  in-and4n. 

But  may  not  villains  be  convorted,  arch-plains  too  ?  Granted;  and 
thank  Heaven  &r  that  same.  But  the  question  is,  whether  a  villain  of 
this  peculiarly  dicty  complexion  is  a  credible  suifajeet  for  conversion. 
And  if  so,  then  again  whether  his  conversJon  might,  could,  would,  or 
shoukl  be  looked  mr  «a  such  grounds,  and  by  suoi  a  process,  as  mark 
Olive's  transformation  ia  the  Forest  of  Arden. 

Ponder  the  spirit  and  letter  of  this  elder  brother's  8olik>quy,  on  dis- 
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jxuaHog  Charles,  the  duke'a  wrestler,  with  a  commission  to  break  Orlando's 
neek* 

Stmng  ottered  liia  ''  Farewell,  good  Charles"  in  accents  of  bland 
patronage  and  almost  affectionate  unction — for  he  iterates  his  affable 
'<  Charles,'*  and  '<  C^kmL  Monsieur  Charles,"  and  <<Good  Charles," 
thsooi^out  the  colloquy,  or  conspiracy,  call  it  wliich  you  will, — the  elder 
brother  inooatinently  lapses  into  this  delectable  pieoe  of  self-communing : 
*'  Now  will  I  stir  this  gamester :  I  hope,  I  shall  see  an  end  of  him ;  ror 
my  soul,  yet  I  know  not  why,  hates  nothing  more  than  he.  Yet  he's 
gentle;  never  schooled,  and  yet  learned;  full  of  noble  devioe ;  of  all  sorts 
enehantin^ly  beloired ;  and  indeed,  so  much  in  the  heart  of  the  world, 
and  especially  of  my  own  people,  who  best  know  him,  that  I  am  alto- 
gether misprised;  but  it  shall  not  be  so  long;  this  wrestler  shall  clear 
all:  nothing  lemains,  but  that  I  kindle  the  boy  thither,  which  now  I'll 
go  about."*  Here  Oliver's  chest-notes  come  out  with  ringing  resonance, 
after  the  fidaetto  of  his  flourishes  to  Grood  Charles. 

And  now  we  are  in  Arden.  It  is  the  fourth  aotof  the  play,  and  Oliver 
is  oonverted.  Orianob  haa  unwittingly  saved  his  life,  aa  he  slept  beneath 
an  onk,  *'  a  wretched  n^;ged  man," — saved  him  &om  a  green  and  gilded 
snake  that  had  wreathed  itself  about  his  neck ;  and  from  a  lioness,  with 
udders  all  drawn  dry,  that  lay  conching,  bead  on  ground,  to  await  his 
waking* 

This  seen,  Orlando  did  approach  the  na^ 
And  found  it  was  his  brotlier,  his  eldest  brother. 
CsUA.  0, 1  have  heard  him  speak  of  tbat  same  brother ; 
And  he  did  render  him  the  most  unnatural 
That  lived  'monjjst  men. 
OuvEB.  And  well  he  mig^it  do  so, 

For  well  I  know  he  was  unnatural. 
Hds^    But,  to  Orhuido ; — ^Did  he  leave  him  there, 

lood  to  the  Buek'd  and  hungr j  lioness  P 
Oll     Twice  did  he  turn  his  back,  and  purposed  so : 
But  kindness,  nobler  ever  tlian  revenge. 
And  nature^  stronger  than  his  just  occasion. 
Made  him  give  battle  to  the  lioness, 
Who  quickly  fell  before  him ;  in  wliich  hurtling. 
From  miserable  slumber  I  awaked. 
CsLr    Are  you  ki»  brother  ? 
Roe.  Waa it  you  he  rescnedp 

Cbl.     Wai^i  you,  Oai  did  so  ofi  cwUrm  to  Ml  him  f 
Oli.     'Turns  I;  but  'tis  noi  I:  I  do  not  shame 

To  tell  you  what  I  was,  since  my  conversion 
So  sweetly  tastes,  being  the  thing  Iam.\ 

Willy-nilly,  one  is  reminded  of  Don  Juan  in  Moliere,  in  the  fifth  act 
of  his  career  of  rascality »  What,  my  son!  exclaims  die  Don's  incredulous, 
yet  too  credulous  father, — is  it  possible  that  a  merciful  Heaven  has  heard 
my  prayers  ?  Is  it  really  true,  what  you  tell  me  ?  Are  you  not  mis- 
leading me  by  a  false  hope  ?  Can  I  positively  rely  with  something  like 
confidence  on  tlie  surprising  novelty  of  such  a  convexeion? — Yes,  the 
irreclaimable  profligate  asaniea  the  old  gentleman.  He,  Juan,^  is  a 
changed  character — all  since  yesterday  evening.  By  a  sort  of  miracle 
Heaven  has  instantaneously  converted  him — (^ned  his  eyes  and  softened 

•  As  Ton  Like  It.  Act  I.  9c.  1.  t  Ibid.,  Act  IV.  Sc.  3. 
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his  heart ;  and  this  wont  of  sinnen  is  ahoot  to  hecome  the  hest  of  saioti. 
^  Oui,  TOiis  me  yoyez  rereoa  de  toates  mes  erremrs ;  je  ne  sois  plus  le 
mftme  dliier  au  sotr,  et  le  ciel,  toot  d*uii  ooap,  a  fait  en  mot  on  change- 
men  qui  ya  sarprendre  tout  le  monde.  H  a  toaeh^  mon  &nie  et  6ieaM6 
mes  yenx ;  et  je  regaide  avee  horreur  le  long  ayeoglement  on  j'ai  6td,  et 
les  desordres  criminek  de  la  vie  que  j'ai  men^e."*^  What  gaol-diaplain 
but  has  heard  a  paraphrase  of  all  this,  tedious  as  a  tale  twice  fifty  times 
told, — the  ordinary  stock  in  trade  of  ticket-of-leave  men,  and  mouthed  hj 
old  practationers  among  them  with  emphasb  and  discretion  ? 

That  soliloquy  of  01iYei^s»  after  parting  with  Charles  the  duke's 
wrestler,  has  heen  singled  out  by  Coleridge  as  always  appearing  to  him 
one  of  the  most  un-Shakspearian  speeches  in  all  the  genuine  works  of 
our  poet ;  yet  he  should  be  nothing  surprised,  he  adds,  and  greatly  pleased, 
to  find  it  eventually  a  fresh  beauty,  as  so  often  had  happened  to  bun  with 
other  supposed  defects  of  grent  men. 

Coleridge  wrote  thus  in  1810.  In  1818,  he  recurred  to  the  speedi  in 
question,  by  remarking  that  although  it  is  too  venturous  to  chai^  a  pas- 
sage in  Shakspeare  with  want  of  truth  to  nature,  yet  at  first  sight  this 
speech  of  OUver's  expresses  truths,  which  it  seems  almost  impossible  that 
any  mind  should  so  distinctly,  so  vividly,  and  so  voluntarily,  have  pre- 
sented to  itself,  in  connexion  with  feetings  and  intentions  so  malignant, 
and  so  contrary  to  those  which  the  qualities  expressed  would  naturally 
have  called  forth.  ^^  But  I  dare  not  say  that  this  seeming  unnaturalness 
is  not  in  the  nature  of  an  abused  wilfulness,  when  united  with  a  strong 
intellect.  In  such  characters  there  is  sometimes  a  gloomy  self-gratifica- 
tion in  making  the  absoluteness  of  the  will  (sit  pro  ratume  wduntas  !) 
evident  to  themselves  by  setting  the  reason  and  the  conscience  in  full 
array  against  it."t 

In  entire  contrast  to  the  version,  or  nuiybe  perversion,  of  Oliver^s  cha- 
racter, thus  £ar  taken  in  the  present  paper,  is  the  estimate  set  upon  him 
by  so  acute,  and  sagacious,  and  discerning  a  critic  as  Mr.  Grant  White. 
That  gentleman  remarks  that  Orlando's  elder  brother  would  be  drawn  by 
any  but  a  g^at  master  of  the  human  heart  as  an  unmitigated  villain ; 
and  that  so  indeed  he  is  invariably  misrepresented  on  the  stage.  Whereas, 
Mr.  White  descries  in  Oliver  a  very  note-worthy  instance  of  the  nice  and 
intuitive  discrimination  of  Shakspeare  in  the  delineation  of  a  secondary 
character;  and  he  sees  in  that  speech  of  Oliver's  which  recognises 
Orlando's  gentle  and  scholarly  breeding  and  vast  popularity,  a  wonderful 
skill  in  depicting  the  effect  of  moral  excellence  upon  a  man  envious  in 
temper  and  domineering  in  spirit,  yet  capable  of  appreciating  that  which 
is  good  in  others,  and  even  of  desiring  it  for  himself. 

In  fact,  according  to  Shakspeare's  Scholar,  as  this  transatlantic  critic 
styles  himself,  Oliver  is  not  a  mere  brutal,  grasping  elder  brother;  but 
being  somewhat  morose  and  moody  in  his  <]Usposition,  he  first  envied  and 
then  disliked  the  youth  who,  although  his  inferior  in  position,  is  so  much 
in  the  heart  of  the  world,  and  especially  of  his  own  people,  that  Oliver 
himself  is  altogether  misprised.  "  The  very  moody  disposition  which 
makes  him  less  popular  than  his  younger  brother,  led  him  to  nourish  this 
envious  dislike,  till  it  became  at  length  the  bitter  hate  which  he  shows  in 

♦  Le  Festin  de  Pierre,  Acte  V.  Sc  1. 

t  Notes  and  Lectures  upon  Shakspeare,  by  S.  T.  Coleridge,  voL  L  p.  118. 
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the  fint  scene  of  the  play.  Had  Oliver  been  less  appreciative  of  the 
good  in  others,  and  less  capable  of  it  himself,  he  would  not  have  turned 
so  bitterly  against  Orlando.  It  is  quite  true  to  nature  that  such  a  man 
should  be  overcome  entirely^  and  at  once,  by  the  subsequent  generosity 
of  his  brother,  and  instantly  subdued  by  simple,  earnest  Celia.  But  his 
sudden  yielding  to  sweet  and  noble  influences  is  not  consistent  with  the 
character  of  the  coarse,  unmitigated  villain  whom  we  see  upon  the  stage, 
and  who  is  the  monstrous  product,  not  of  Shakspeare,  but  of  those  who 
garble  Shakspeare's  text."* 

It  is  with  unfeigned  reluctance^  and  not  without  grave  mistrust,  that 
we  find  ourselves  differing,  on  a  question  of  this  kind,  from  so  sound  a 
commentator  on  Shakspeare  as  Mr.  Grant  White^— especially  as  even  to 
him  we  should  be  loth  to  yield  in  deepest  reverence  to  the  genius  of  the 
poet.  It  may  well  cause  mistrust  of  one's  judgment,  to  find  so  sensible 
and  searching  an  expositor  admiring  and  applauding  wh^t  one  had  taken 
to  be  exceptionable ;  to  find  that  signalised  as  a  fine  stroke  of  art,  and  a 
masterly  piece  of  psychology,  which  one  had  been  treating  as  betraying 
carelessness  if  not  weakness,  a  slip  if  not  a  blot  of  the  pen. 

With  whatever  reluctance,  nevertheless,  and  with  all  submission,  let  us 
fairly  own,  that  the  impression  left  on  our  mind  by  Shakspeare's  por- 
traiture of  Oliver,  is  not  Mr.  White's; — would  that  it  were !  So  vexatious 
is  it  to  find  oneself  chargeable  with  measureless  audacity, — first,  in  doing 
Shakspeare  foul  scorn  by  hinting  a  flaw  in  the  perfectness  of  his  art, — 
and  next,  in  holding  to  the  heresy,  even  though  Shakspeare's  own  Scholar 
pronounces  the  alleged  flaw  a  veritable  excellence. 

There  is  some  satisfaction,  however,  in  being  able  to  quote  in  one's 
favour  so  notable  an  authority  as  Hartley  Coleridge.  He  declares  Oliver 
to  be  thoroughly  odious  in  the  first  scenes,  and  his  sudden  change  of 
nature  to  baffle  all  credulity  of  imagination.  ''  Such  a  man  could  not 
change,  unless  it  pleased  Omnipotence  to  annihilate  his  soul  and  create 
another  in  the  same  body."  Elsewhere,  again,  Hartley  confesses  that  he 
knovrs  nothing  in  Shakspeare  so  improbable,  or,  truth  to  say,  so  unnatural, 
as  the  sudden  conversion  of  Oliver  from  a  worse  than  Cain,  a  coward 
fratricide  in  will,  to  a  generous  brother  and  a  romantic  lover.  Neither 
gratitude  nor  love,  he  contends,  work  such  wonders  with  the  Olivers  of 
real  life.  "  Of  love  they  are  indeed  incapable,  and  desire  does  but  ex- 
asperate their  villany.  Obligation,  even  for  life  and  honour,  may  check 
the  course  of  their  malice  for  a  time,  but,  increasing  the  consciousness  of 
their  guilt,  will  only  in  the  long  run  urge  them  on  to  renewed  atrocities." 
Romance  is  all  very  well  in  the  forest  of  Arden,  the  critic  goes  on  to  say, 
but  Oliver  is  made  too  bad  in  the  first  scenes  ever  to  be  worthy  of  Celia,t 
or  capable  of  inspiring  a  kindly  interest  in  his  reformation.  Indeed, 
Celia  is  taxed  with  imprudence  in  accenting  so  suddenly  a  man  of  so  in- 
different a  reputation :  "  she  should  at  least  have  put  his  repentance  on  a 

**  Oliver's  recognition  of  Orlando's  fine  qualities  of  heart  and  bead  being  omitted 
in  tlie  acting  edition  of  the  play.— See  **  Shakespeare's  Scholar,**  by  B.  G.  White, 
pp.  234-6. 

t  **  Celia  is  even  more  imprudent  than  her  cousin,  to  love  and  vow  withoat 
longer  trial.  This  I  think  the  worst  defect  of  the  play.  The  usurping  Duke, 
though  not  much  better  than  Oliver,  has  at  least  a  more  powerful  motiTe  for  his 
villany.  His  reformation  is  unskilfully  managed,  and  the  last  act  is  altogether 
hurried  and  unsatisfactory."— Essays  and  Marginalia,  n.  141. 
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twelvemonth's  trial.  But  m  the  fifth  act  ladies  have  no  time  f>r  ^is- 
credon."* 

Applicable  to  Ofiver  is  the  same  eommetitator^s  estimate  of  Leontes, 
be  the  justice  or  iojiistioe  of  that  estimate  what  it  maj.  Is  it  poenble, 
he  askfl^t  that  one  who  had  once  £dlen  thus  cooM  ever  again  be  wwthy 
of  a  restoration  to  happiness  ?  In  the  eonstitoted  order  of  human  pro- 
gression— smrely  never.J 

M.  Saint-Marc  Girardin  complains  that  'Me  thefttre  regorge  de  dissi- 
patenrs  qui,  au  cinqui^me  acte,  sont  ^conomes,  de  jooenrs  qni  ne  joiM&t 
plus,  d'avares  qui  deviennent  g^n^renx,  de  hainenx  qm  oublient  leur 
haines,  de  m^chants  enfin  qui  se  changent  en  bons.  Oe  n*est  pas  de- 
nouer  naturellement  one  comMie  de  caractere,  que  d*en  m^morphoser 
moralement  le  penonnage  principal/' §  Metamorphose,  monaeur  P  We 
thank  thee  for  that  wor£ 

No  metamorphosis  can  nature  change ; 
Effects  are  cliam'd  to  causes ;  generally. 
The  rascal  bom  will  like  a  r&s(»l  die.jl 

A  paragraph  in  one  of  Mr.  James  Hannay's  fictions  begins  with, 
<'  And  now  Doggj  suddenly  reformed— became  the  kindest  of  men,  and 
Eustace's  bosom  friend  ever  after  ?  No !  Not  so  has  the  present  his- 
torian read  human  nature.  He  does  not  believe  in  the  sudden  conver- 
sions so  often  found  in  the  pages  of  brother  (and  sister)  novelists.'^ 

The  sceptical  have  good  reason  to  ask  with  Junie  in  the  French 
tragedy, 

un  si  grand  changement 

Peut-il  ^tre,  seigneur,  I'ouvrage  a'un  moment?** 

Reviewing  the  character  of  that  ^Mow,  rapacious  blackguard,  withcait 
one  redeeming  quality,''  Nicholas  Thirsk,  in  a^modem  novel, tt  a  peae- 
trating  critic  objects,  that  as  to  his  theatrical  reformation  at  the  (agnand 
of  the  book,  it  remuns  io  be  shown  that  the  lutter  aelfiahneas  of  a 
thoroughly  bad  heart — ^fed,  as  in  his  case,  by  a  savage  temper,  and  An 
inveterate  want  of  principle — can  be  permanently  churned  away  by  any 
such  momentary  impression  as  is  made  to  act  upon  him*  ^'  On  die  con- 
trary, we  are  quite  satisfied  that,  within  three  months  from  the  day  of 
his  ostentatious  repentance,  he  was  as  great  a  scoundrel  as  ever.";!:^ 
So  true  is  the  .teaching  of  our  poet-latureate,  that 

The  world  will  not  believe  a  man  Tcnenis : 

And  this  wise  world  of  ouis  is  maimy  right. 

Fall  seldom  doe$  a  man  reoent,  or  use 

Both  grace  and  will  to  pice  the  vicious  quitch 

Of  blood  and  custom  wholly  out  of  him. 

And  make  all  clean,  and  plant  himself  afresh.  §§ 

*  Essays  and  Marginalia,  IL  p.  145. 

t  See  Hartley  Coleridge's  Notes  on  the  Winter's  Tale. 

X  *'  Bemorse,  the  tyrant  would  feel;  but  it  would  urge  him  to  vengeance  on  the 
instruments  of  hii  crimes— perhaps  to  some  superstitious  rite— some  self-sought 
atonement ;  but  never  to  a  beart-cleansing  repentance."— Notes  on  Shakspeare, 
n.  149. 

f  Litt.  Dram.,  De  I'Egoisme  patemeL  ]|  Prior,  State  Poeais. 

%  Eustace  Ckmyers,  ch.  xvi,  ••  Bacme,  Britannicns,  V.  1. 

ft  Slaves  of  the  Bing,  by  i^e  Author  of  Grandmother's  Money. 

%%  Satvrday  Retnew,  1^  369.  J$  IdyUs  of  tiie  Kmg:  Enid. 
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Borne  of  the  cnnYorsions  in  Mr.  DiekeiM's  novels  are  open  to  this 
kbd  of  distmst.  Mr.  Dombey  has  c^en  been  cited  as  one  of  these 
hnprobable  conyerts.  Scrooge  is  anotiier:  converted  from  a  heartless 
old  hunks,  hard  as  the  nether-millstone,  into  a  radiant  benefactor  of  his 
species^  who  wakes  up  on  Christinas-day  (having  been  a  morose  snarling 
brute  on  Chnstmas^ve)  **  as  light  as  a  feather,  as  happy  as  an  angel,  as 
merry  as  a  schoolboy,  as  giddy  as  a  dmnken  man" — ^laughing  in  trans- 
ports of  conseio«0  beiie6eenee,  frisking  about  his  bedioora,  and  diouting 
^*  A  merry  Christmas  to  ererybody  I  A  happy  New  Tear  to  all  the 
world!  Hallo  here!  Whoop  I  Hallo P*  And  when  Scrooge  gets 
out  of  doors,  '^all  in  his  best,"  he  regards  every  one  with  a  delighted 
smile,  and  looks  so  irresistibly  pleasant,  that  people  in  the  streets  can't 
refrain  hom  wishing  a  merry  Christmas  to  such  a  self-evident  imper- 
sonation  of  all  the  charities,  graces,  and  glee  of  durt  season^ 

Another  example  may  perhaps  be  quoted  in  the  very  forbidding 
person  of  Tackleton  the  Toymaker,  that  crusty,  bearish,  overbearing, 
ill-conditioned,  malieious  old  curmudgeon.  Yet  when  the  felicitating 
finale  of  the  picture  requires  it,  presto !  this  Tackleton  is  transformed 
into  the  jolKest  of  jolly  companions  every  one.  *'  You  never  saw  such  a 
fellow.  What  Aad  he  been  doing  with  himself  all  his  life,  never  to  hove 
known,  before,  his  great  capacity  of  being  jovial !  Or  what  had  the 
Fairies  been  doing  with  him,  to  have  effected  such  a  change  !"f  What 
indeed  !     Only  the  Fairies  know  ^t. 

Miss  Braddon's  last,];  or  penultimate,  or  antepenultimate  fiction — or 
something,  perhaps,  by  this  time,  a  deal  farther  back  than  any  such  po^- 
syUables  provide  for,  in  dating  backwards  a  parte  ante  ;  so  fast  a  writer, 
in  more  than  one  sense,  is  this  sensational  lady — was  objected  to,  as 
regards  its  finale,  by  the  critic  of  the  Jupiter^  or  "  leading  journal,"  on 
the  ground  of  the  abrupt  conversion  of  Eleanor  Vane  from  dogged  vin- 
dictiveness  to  hyperbolical  generosity.  The  gist  of  his  exc^tion-taking 
may  be  read  in  a  foot-note  below. § 

*  A  Christmas  Carol,  stave  v. 

t  Cricket  on  the  Heartii,  Cbhp  the  Third. 

t  Eleanor's  Victory. 

§  *<  Through  long  years  of  trial  and  priyation  and  painM  endnnmoe  Eleanor 
£eu^8  trouble  and  disappointment  for  the  great  purpose  of  achieving  her  revenge; 
when  at  last  her  object  is  attained,  and  she  has  the  villain  within  her  power,  she 
endows  him  with  houses,  land,  and  fortune.  We  were  not  prepared  for  this  con- 
dnsioD,  which  looks  frivolous  in  contrast  with  the  rigid  purpose  of  the  story.  It 
is  true  that  women  sometimes  break  down  in  the  presence  of  success,  and  may 
be  supposed  to  take  an  enjoyment  in  revenge  while  it  is  distant,  which  they 
cannot  take  when  it  is  near.  They  may  forgive  in  a  moment  the  hatred  of  years, 
and  rush  to  the  extreme  of  generosity.  But  are  they  likely  thus  to  treat  a 
scoundrel  whom  they  know  to  be  a  scoundrel,  and  towards  whom  they  have  no 
predilection?  Hamlet  refused  to  kifi  \m  untie  at  prayers  In  case  he  might  send  his 
soul  to  Heaven.  Eleanor  loads  the  wretch,  who  might  be  regarded  as  the  murderer 
of  her  father,  with  favours.  Perhaps,  however,  Miss  Braddon  intends  this  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  Christian  form  of  revenge,  in  coals  of  fire  upon  the  head  of  an  enemy; 
stiU,  we  are  scarcely  prepared  to  find  a  young  lady  who  nourishes  a  pagan  sentiment 
of  vengeance  through  a  thousand  pages  suddenly  on  the  last  two  or  three  pages 
turning  Christian  and  rendering  good  for  ilL  Readers  who  through  three  goodly 
volumes  can  sympathise  with  the  unchristian  thirst  for  revenge  will  be  quite 
content  that  the  heroine  should  remain  unchristian  to  the  end— at  least  to 
the  extent  of  not  rewarding  a  rascal    With  three  strokes  of  her  pen  Miss  Brad- 
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A  well-di^KMed  critic  of  Mr.  fiLingBley's  ^  Two  Yean  Ago,"  quafifies 
his  praiie  by  objecting  that  the  diaracten  are  screwed  roond  rather  than 
gradiiallj  bent  into  their  right  pkuxs — a  halt  which  the  teaching  of  a  novel 
IS  apt  to  have.  In  real  life,  obserres  the  critic,*  characters  that  undergo 
a  change  are  altered  so  that  the  child  is  stiU  the  father  of  the  man — in 
novels,  the  grown,  recLiimed,  and  perfected  man  is  always  made  to  be 
the  son  of  some  one  else  than  his  former  selL 

It  has  been  objected  to  Comeille*s  tyrant  and  maraire$  that,  although 
umformly  wicked,  mechanis  (Hun  bout  a  Vautre^  yet».on  seeing  some  fine 
action,  or  hearing  some  handsome  sentiment,  they  occasionally  and  most 
abruptly  turn  right  about  face,  and  become  virtuous  exceedingly — "  il 
leur  arrive  quelquefois  de  faire  volte-face,  de  se  retoumer  subitement  a 
la  vertu.''t  Such  are  Grimoald  and  Arsinoe.  And  the  same  critic,  in 
an  essay  on  Racine,  favourably  contrasts  him  with  Comeille  in  this 
respect,  <*que  jamais  il  n'y  a  lieu  d'etre  surpris  de  oes  changements 
bnuques,  de  oes  retours  sans  intermediaire,  de  ces  voUe-faces  subites, 
dont  Corneille  a  fait  souvent  abus  dans  le  jeu  de  ses  caracteres  et  dans  la 
marehe  de  ses  drames."}  Whatever  we  may,  for  once  and  away,  think 
of  Oliver  in  Arden,  no  one  can  affirm  that  Shakspeare  a  faii  souvent  eet 
abus  in  the  development  of  his  characters  and  the  evolution  of  his  plots. 
He  knew  human  nature  too  well,  and  that 

-in  a  hollow  land. 


From  which  old  fires  have  broken,  men  may  fear 
Fresh  fire  and  ruin, 

despite  his  sympathy  with,  and  respect  for, 

—simple  noble  natiu^s,  crednlous 
Of  what  tbey  long  for,  good  in  friend  or  foe, 
There  most  in  those  who  most  have  done  them  ill.§ 

don  can  do  justice  at  the  last,  even  if  she  exercises  mercy;  and  on  behalf  of  ten 
thousand  readers  we  appeal  to  her.  These  myriad  readers  will  all  join  with  us 
in  saying, — To  gaol  with  the  caitiff!  K  Miss  Braddon  refuses  to  send  him  to 
gaol  and  to  load  him  with  chains,  why  need  she  alBict  us  by  lodging  him  in  a 
palace  and  loading  him  with  gold  ?" — Timei^  Oct  3,  1868. 

*  8aturdajf  Rftview,  HI.  176.  f  Sainte-Beuve,  Portraits  Litt^raires. 

X  Essai  sur  Racine  (1830).  §  Idylls  of  the  King,  pp.  89,  92. 
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SIX  WEEKS  AT  HTJNSDOJT  MINOE. 
Part  V. 

L 

As  Lady  Margaret  and  Ethel  passed  dovn  the  long  gallery,  after 
wishing^  us  good  night,  the  sound  of  their  merry  laughter  proved  that 
ihey^  at  least,  were  exempt  from  any  depressing  influence  Guy's  story 
may  have  caused. 

The  terrace-room  was  at  the  very  extremity  of  the  last  gallery,  and 
was  entered  by  a  door  of  solid  oak,  the  massive  proportions  of  which 
might  have  stood  a  siege.  The  situation  of  this  room  was,  to  a  certiun 
extent,  isolated,  there  being  but  few  rooms  in  the  gallery,  all  of  which 
were  vacant  at  that  time,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  occupied  by  Bob 
Mordaunt  and  myself. 

It  was  a  large  and  beautifully  proportioned  apartment,  hung  with 
tapestry,  produo»d  by  the  £&r-(amed  looms  of  Arras  centuries  ago.  And 
so  lightly  had  Time  touched  it  with  its  ef&cing  fingers,  that  the  colours 
were  but  slightly  dimmed,  and  the  fimres  in  the  design  came  out  in 
strong  relief.  Round  the  room,  and  forming  a  kind  of  border  to  the 
tapestried  walls,  ran  a  deep  wainscot  of  dark  oak;  and  a  huge  mantel- 
piece, displaying  carving  and  scrolls  of  the  same  material,  was  surmounted 
by  a  lofty  mirror,  corresponding  in  its  setting  with  the  high-backed 
chairs  and  antiaue  furniture,  f-  The  bed,  with  its  hearse-like  plumes  and 
draperies  of  rich  crimson  damask ;  the  old-£uhioned  toilet-table,  with  its 
oval  looking-glass  and  quaint  silver  boxes ;  the  deep  bay-windows,  with 
the  heavy  silken  curtains — all  relics  of  a  past  and  long-forgotten  age — 
conspired,  with  the  sixe  of  the  apartment,  to  give  it  an  air  of  solemn 
grandeur ;  and  perhaps  the  very  freshness  of  their  preservation  tacitly 
preached  a  forcible  and  sad  homily  on  that  transient  dream — a  man's  life, 
impressing  upon  the  mind  that  less  perishable  were  these  memorials  of 
his  handiwork. 

The  surface  of  the  mirror  was  still  smooth  and  unsullied,  but  many  a 
fair  young  face,  whose  beauty  it  had  reflected  back,  had  passed  away ; 
and  that  old  arm-chair,  with  its  rich  carving  and  cumbrous  shape,  un* 
touched. by  time  or  use  —where  are  the  lovely  forms  that  oncci  doubtless^ 
reposed  in  its  roomy  depths,  dreaming  their  sweet  thoughts  of  youthful 
happmess  ?  Ah !  where  are  they  ?  Faded  and  withered  long  affo  in  the 
grave  their  memories  only  linked  with  the  present  period  by  weir  por- 
traits on  the  walls,  in  which  the  bright  hues  of  the  colours  are  likewise 
dying  away. 

Two  large  presses,  or  wardrobes,  of  oak  stood  against  the  wall  on  either 
side  of  the  door,  contributing  not  a  little,  by  their  heavy  carvinr  and  im- 
mense size,  to  the  sombre  appearance  of  the  room,  the  general  efiect  of 
which  was  marred  by  no  promnbg  addition  of  modem  ^miture.  Such 
an  apartment  would  have  generally  ranked  as  the  state-room  of  the 
mansion,  its  imposing  proportions  certably  entitling  it  to  this  honourable 
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precedtfDce,  and  lendering  it  a  fitting  location  for  the  lotvQiest  of  coofJei. 
Bat  the  absence  of  any  adjoining  dressmg-room  entailed  the  necessity  of 
apportioning  the  tenaee-roaai  to  the  occopatioB  either  of  young  hidies  or 
of  bachelors,  or  any  one  journeying  on  the  nulroad  of  life  by  the  narrow 
gauge.  Although  the  month  of  September  had  not  quite  expired,  and 
though  the  days  were  still  warm  anJ  sunny,  yet  the  erenings  closed  in 
with  the  diilliness  and  indpient  frost,  of  autumn,  and  on  this  particular 
night  a  wood  fire  blazed  brightly  on  the  hearth,  enliTening  by  its  dieeiful 
rays  the  gloomy  aspect  of  the  apartment  and  importii^  to  it  a  look  of 
comfort,  causing  Lady  Margaret  to  ezcbim  aa  she  cnltored  it: 

<<Well,  atallerents,  ghoatv  inyariahly  contrive  ta  atladi  themwlrea  ta 
the  best  rooms  in  the  house,  and  I  cannot  disapprove  of  the  Lady  llGlii- 
cent's  taate  in  this  instance.  Seriously,  though,  Ethd,  now  that  we  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  inqoiMtiye  ean^  tell  me  if  you  have  ssiy  quabns 
about  sleeping  here  alone  after  Chiy's  dreary  story !  As  I  have  told  jmi 
already,  for  your  sake  I  do  not  mind-  facing  a  probable  encounter  wMi  m 
whole  fkmily  of  ghosts — the  Lady  Ififlieent,  Sir  Guy,  sbkI  ihe  poud  Sir 
-    -   - throv        " 


Ralph  de  Lisle  into  the  bargain,  throwing  in  even  the  deserted  baby,  who, 
perhaps,  died  before  he  readied  the  age  of  maohood.* 

Ethel  laughed*  **  Thank  you  all  the  same,  dear  Mai^Mt,  hot  I  do 
SMure  you  that,  if  I  tried  to  do  so,  I  could  not  oonjure  up  any  geonne 
show  of  alarm-  that  would  be  in  keeping  with  the  st»ry  or  die  room.  In- 
deed, I  foel  quite  unworthy  of  oeoopying  it,  being  so  utterly  destitute  of 
the  proper  kmd  of  fiseling  suitable-  to  my  iituMion,  and  which*  I  certainly 
ought  to  possess,  to  sympathise  sufficiently  with  the  superaatural  part  of 
the  Lady  Millicent's  stoiy.  Perhaps," — she  added,  with  a  bright  smile 
and  a  deepened  colom* — **  perhaps,  Margaret,  the  reaaon*  of  my  deficiency 
on  this  point  of  faith  may  be  that  my  heart  haa  no-  longer  any  room  for 
such  thoughts.'' 

Lady  Margaret  glanced  at  her  for  a  moment^  admiringl]^  as  she  stood 
by  the  old  mantel-pieee,  her  facelightBd  up  with  the  same  thoughts  that 
had  given  expression  to  her  last  remark,  and  then  replied: 

*^  You  mean  that  it  is  haunted  by  something  mone*  engrossing — by  an- 
other Sir  Guy,  in  fact.  Do  you  know,  Ethel,  that  my  opinion  on  that 
matter  is,  ^at  my  well-beloved  cousin,  though  he  may  not  have  per- 
formed many  deedhi  worthy  of  note  in  his  life^— There,  my  dear,  don't 
be  angry,  I  am  only  assuming  the  posnbility,  you  know.  He  may  be  a 
second  Bayard,  for  aught  I  know  to  die-  contrary ;  but,  as  I  was  going  to 
observe  when  you  interrupted  me  by  that  indignant  look,  supposing  he 
never  did  but  one  wise  thing,  that  red-letter  day  was  when  he  made^his 
choice  of  a  wife.  Now,  I  call  that  a  prettily-turned  compliment,  worthy 
of  Sir  Willoughby,  though,  by  the  wsy,  h©  never  said  anything  half  so 
pretty  to  me  in  his  life." 

"  You  must  in  justice  allow,  Margaret,  that  his  failure  is  not  from 
want  of  trying." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  rejoined  the  other,  coolly ;  **  but  I  have  no  sympathy 
with  unsuocessful  eflfbrt».  To  return  to  our  subject,  however.  You  are 
a  strange  anomaly,  Ethel ;  looking  at  you,  I  should  imagine  that  it  would 
take  but  little  to  scare  you,  and  yet  I  verily  believe  that  you  have  a  very 
small  proportion  of  fear  in  your  composition." 
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•<<. Certain]^  jBOt  lof  .ao3r.thii|g  ^upernatura],  dear  JlSargaref;^'*  jce turned 
Kthely  iaugfauig. 

Their  vCOQVfiXBaiion  ^  jkhisjuozoBnt  was  ;bvoken  upon  by  the  eoirance 
nf  £thel!sJDaid, -a  .middle-aged,  re;^pectable-k)okixig  woman, -who,  having 
fcffmerly  fiUed.the.oapacity  of  nucse,  had»  witblier  yauog  chars^e*s  pro- 
presuon  into  womanhood,  gained  her,p]:omation.tD  the  advanced  jank  of 
lady's-maid. 

"  Since  you  will  not  accept  my  society  to-night,"  said  Lady  Mar- 
g^aret,  '^  I  shall  wish  you  good  night." 

'*  As  I  told  you  truly,  Margaret,  I  am  not  in  the  least  nervous " 

"  I  helieve  you  area  liesoine/'  rejoined  Lad^  Maa;gar»t,  a^she  Jdased 
£the],  .and  then  left  the. room. 

*^  What  did  Jicar  ladyship  mean  ?"  .ajsked  Ethel's  maid,  ^ho,  >with  her 
long  years  of  service,  had  claimed  certain  j>rivileges,  and  who,  at  times, 
^od  woman,  found  it  .a  difficult  matter  .to  disentangle  in  her  mind  the 
jnemory  of  the  child  «he  had  carried  in  lier  arms  from  the  actual  identity 
of  the  ^own-up  young  lady  she  now  waited  on. 

<*  Lady  Mai^gaset  thought,  Thomson,  that  I  migiit  not  iike  sleeping 
alone  in  a  haunted  roooi,"  implied  Etiiel. 

'VHaunted !  ipracaous  powers  1"  ejaculated  poor  Thomson,  whose 
Berves  were  none  of  the  strongest ;  "  it  is  true,  then,  iwliat  all  the  ser- 
vwQtsaay.  I  caimot  abide  this  aoom.  Miss  .Mordaunt.  'It  may  he  very 
.gmnd  and  handsome,  hat  I.sliould  prefer  sleeping  in  a  cupboaad." 

« I  am  sure  I  should  not,  Thomson,"  said  Etliel,  iaughing. 

**  Thisievening,"  resumed  Thomson,  *^  when  I  was  up  here  arranging 
your  things,  maZam,  I:heard.a  .noise,  quite  sudden  like,  tha:b  fdghiened 
:in£  out  of  my  <wits." 

'*  I  .don't  .thidk  it  would  take  .much  to  scare  them  from  your  possessioi^ 
you  dear  old  goose,"  said  Ethel,  jsmiling.  '*  I  often  hear  Jioises  here, 
-but  yott  forget  what  quantities  of  rats  thei-e  always  are  in  old  houses."  . 

Thomson,  howeiter,  was  not  reassured,  and  before  quitting  her  young 
.mistress  she  commenced  a  deliberate  survey  •of  the  apartment,  looking 
in  all  the  corners,, and  under  the  bed,  to  Ethel's. amusement. 

'*  Ghosts  are  .not  Ao  he  discovered  .in  that  wa);,  Thomson.  If  they 
inikend  to  oom^,  they  will  defy  all  .human  precautious." 

''Don't  .tailk  in  that  way,  .please,  ^there's  a  dear  young  lady,"  said 
.ThoQMon,  who  did  not  shane  her  ^youi^g  lady's  scepticism  on  that  point. 
''The  ihest  «w4iyis  newer  to  -talk  of  such  things.  Goodnight,  ma'am:; 
.and  don't  think  of  ghosts  or  any  such-Jike  iiny  more." 

With  thus  parting  injunction  the  worthy  woman  took  her  departure, 
helievdng,  in  her  -own  mind,  that  Ethel  could  not  possibly  he  totally 
.free  from  the  supeistitious  dread -pervading  lier  own  miud. 

iFor  a  few  minutes  before  retiring  to  rest,  Ethel  sat  gazing  into  .the  fire. 
19\i^ho  dees  not  know.and  appreciate  that  time  so  peculiarly  and  essentially 
our  own— fthat  quarter,  of  an  Jdour  before  .going  to  bed,  when  undisturbed 
hy  the  frequent ty-^recurring  interruptions  of  the  day,  the  mind  d walls 
aipon  the  -treasured  burden  of  .our  happy  day-dreams;  or,  alas!  :8Qia&- 
jbiraes  reflects  on  .th^  misery  lying  deep  in  our  hearts — the  bitterness  .of 
which  16  unknown  to  .all  but  ourselves.  I  cannot  tell  if  Ethel's  thoughts 
jRBverted  At  all  to  .the  sad  alory.of  the  Lady  Millicent.     I  Am  .inclined 
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nther  to  beliere  the  testiiDODj  of  her  own  avowal  to  Ladj  Margaret, 
that  her  heart  had  no  room  for  other  than  the  happy  thoughts  that 
oceapied  it;  and  moct  probablj  as  she  sat  there  her  reflections  were 
ooloored  with  the  rose-tinted  hoe  of  her  present  fife,  and  the  anticipated 
ehann  oi  the  future,  filling  her  heart,  doubtless,  as  she  lay  down  to  rest, 
with  the  earnest  thanksgiring  such  pure  natores  instincttrelj  yield  for 
the  blessings  they  receive. 

IL 

Fob  a  time  Ethel  remained  awake,  idly  watching  the  flickering  flame 
playing  over  the  walls,  until  at  length  the  figures  of  the  nymphs  and 
shepherds  in  the  tapestry,  growing  hunter  and  more  indistinct,  gradually 
faded  away  from  her  closing  eyes,  and  she  fell  asleep. 

When  youth  and  health  are  equally  balanced  in  the  scale,  as  a  natural 
consequence  it  foUows  that  sleep  is  more  profound  and  less  easily  dis- 
turbed by  the  sounds  which  would  not  fail  to  break  a  lighter  and  less 
healthful  slumber.  Ethel  had  been  asleep  for  some  time,  when  the  great 
turret*clock  struck  one  o'clock ;  the  booming  reverberation  only  partiaUy 
aroused  her,  and  turning  on  her  side,  she  was  relapsing  into  slumber, 
when  a  strange  kind  of  noise  fell  upon  her  car.  She  was  in  that  states 
between  sleeping  and  waking,  when  the  senses,  though  in  a  measure 
alive  to  what  is  passing  around,  are  lulled  by  the  quiescence  of  the  mind 
into  a  half-consciousness,  an  incapability  of  realising  the  impressions  they 
receive,  and  when  the  dominant  sensation  is  that  of  a  pleasing  languor, 
slight  sounds  only  serving  to  enhance  and  deepen  the  soothing  effect. 
This  phase  of  feeling,  however,  is  not  continuous;  either  the  physical 
powers  of  the  brain  relapse  into  the  torpor  of  sleep,  or  the  mind  resumes 
the  swsy  of  full  perception.  For  a  few  moments  Ethel  seemed  to  listen 
in  a  kind  of  half-dream  to  the  sound.  It  was  possibly  the  ivy,  stirred  by 
the  night  wind,  tapping  against  the  window,  or  it  was  caused  by  the  ashes 
falling  from  the  partly  consumed  log  into  the  embers  beneath.  Con- 
fusedly and  vaguely  she  began  thus  to  account  for  the  noise  that  seemed 
to  mii)gle  with  her  dreams.  By  degrees,  however,  she  wakes  to  fuller 
consciousness,'and  Ibtens  more  attentively  to  that  singular  grating  sound. 
It  is  not  the  iv^  fluttering  against  the  pane,  nor  the  ashes  falling  on  the 
hearth,  fiy  neither  of  these  causes  could  it  have  been  produced.  Raising 
herself  on  one  arm,  she  looks  in  the  direction  of  the  fireplace,  from  whi(£ 
side  of  the  room  the  sound  seems  to  proceed.  The  fire  is  almost  extinct, 
the  dying  embers  only  emitting  now  and  then  feeble  sparks.  A  small 
night-lamp  burning  on  a  table  sheds  its  faint  lurid  rays  over  a  limited 
space  of  tne  apartment,  rendering  only  more  palpable  the  obscurity  in 
which  the  remaining  portion  is  enveloped,  the  distant  dressing-table  and 
large  closets  almost  indivisible  from  the  surrounding  gloom.  For  a  while 
Ethel's  eyes,  half  dazzled  by  the  imperfect  light,  can  distinguish  no  object. 
Still  the  same  sound  continues,  harsh  and  grating ;  all  else  is  still ;  not  a 
breath  of  wind  is  stirring  to  ruflBe  the  otherwise  unbroken  hush  of  the 
night.  As  she  continues  to  gaze  from  the^ark  canopy  of  the  bed  on 
that  one  illumined  spot,  her  sight  becoming  gradually  and  slowly  accus- 
tomed to  the  light,  she  begins  to  distinguish  the  outline  of  a  form  or  sob*  ^ 
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stance  -crouching  on  the  ground.  Yet  another  moment,  and  the  dark 
mass  assumes  a  more  defined  shape.  By  the  feeble  irradiation  of  the 
]amp  she  now  discerns  distinctly  the  large  black  head  and  broad  frame  of 
a  man!  Not  standing,  but  apparently  on  his  knees,  his  body  bent 
towards  the  ground ;  and  still,  seeming  to  keep  touch  and  time  with  the 
beatings  of  her  heart— never  stopping — ^goes  on  that  same  monotonous 
sound.  She  strains  her  sight  to  look  again,  and,  now !  what  is  it  that 
shines  bright  and  glittering  in  the  light,  moving  backwards  and  forwards 
on  the  hearthstone?  The  man  is  crouching  with  his  back  turned  towards 
the  bed.  Suddenly  the  noise  ceases,  the  pulses  of  EthePs  heart  seeming 
simultaneously  to  stop  with  it.  He  suddenly  holds  towards  the  light, 
which  is  reflected  back  from  the  broad  polished  surface,  a  long  pointed 
knife !  and  another  moment  reveals  to  her  the  ghastly  face  of  Tony  the 
idiot !  The  pale  glimmer  of  the  lamp  falls  on  that  livid  countenance, 
rendered  more  appalling  by  the  savage  ferocity  of  the  dark  temble  eyes, 
and  the  scowl  of  the  lowenng  brows.  The  coarse  lips,  bloodless  and 
parted,  through  which  are.  gleaming,  like  the  tusks  of  a  wild  animal,  the 
white  teeth,  are  distorted  by  a  fierce,  exulting  grin,  as  he  hisses  in  a 
harsh  whisper,  falling,  in  the  dead  silence  of  the  room,  on  the  hearing  of 
the  horror-struck  girl,  **  Not  sharp  enough  yet !  Not  sharp  enough  yet !" 
and  then  returns  with  renewed  vigour  to  his  absorbing  employment. 

Motionless,  paralysed,  turned  to  stone,  as  it  were,  by  the  awful  horror 
of  that  revelation,  Ethel  remained  spell-bound  in  the  same  attitude.  It 
needs  no  other  proof  than  the  sight  of  that  dreadful  face  to  interpret 
aright  the  deadly  purpose  of  his  presence,  or  the  terrible  meaning  of  his 
occupation.  Too  well  she  knows  that  the  knife  is  sharpening  on  the 
hearthstone  for  her  own  murder ;  yet  it  appears  to  her  not  like  a  dread 
reality,  but  rather  as  a  fearful  vision,  appalling  her  senses,  but  failing  to 
convince  her  reason. 

There  are  moments  in  some  lives—let  us  hope  but  in  few — when  some 
terrible  emergency  arriving  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  the  mind  takes 
in,  with  a  horrible  and  unnatural  clearness,  the  minutest  details  of  the 
circumstance—  a  fearful  test  of  its  power  and  of  its  strength.  Such  an 
hour  had  come  to  that  young  girl,  who  but  one  short  hour  ago  had  lain 
down  to  rest  in  all  the  confidence  of  happy  security,  and  is  now  suddenly 
aroused  from  her  quiet  sleep  to  meet  unwarned,  face  to  face,  a  cruel  and 
violent  death ! 

Her  nerves,  tense  and  strung  to  the  utmost,  fail  not.  With  unnatural 
calmness  and  awful  despair  she  takes  in  at  a  glance  the  horrors  of  her 
position,  her  irremediable  and  defenceless  state.  The  little  hand  clutching 
convulsively  the  coverlid  ;  the  rigid,  death-like  look  in  the  fair  face;  the 
wild,  fixed  stare  of  the  large  blue  eyes, — well  can  I  picture  to  myself 
those  mute  S}  mbols  of  that  hour  of  mortal  agony,  all  the  terrors  of  that 
scene  aggravated,  if  possible,  by  preconceived  loathing  and  aversion  to 
that  fiend  incarnate  who  is  there,  pitiless  and  remorseless,  in  the  fatuity 
of  his  imbecile  rage,  to  take  her  life. 

She  knows  full  well  that  no  help  is  near,  and  that  the  slightest  cry  or 
sound  from  her  would  but  hasten  her  terrible  end.  With  an  anguish 
deadened  by  the  intensity  of  her  despur,  thoughts  come  crowding  on  her 
mind  of  Guy,  her  mother,  her  home;  of  those  loved  objects  she  will 
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neirer  •cee  again;  ^  that  lore-win^li  would  have  shielded  her  -from  dl 
harm,  bot  ^i^ucfa  nov,  abs!  b  powesiess  i»  Mive.  31eohaaiMlIy  «he 
wonders  wben  the  dieadful  pfokstioa  -mil  be  over,  wben  itfae  moment  of 
her  death  will  arrive.  Bo  yonngv  <o  kmocevt,  and  yet lo  die!  For  one 
ninnte  ehe  appears  io  xengii  horaelf  tpacnvetyto  the  :fi%ktfiii  iite  await- 
ing her,  but  in  the  JMKt  returns  m  Ul  force  the  natood  inatinet  of  ael^ 
sreservation.  A  crimson  CaaluBere  lay  acxosslier  bed.  for  one  inetani 
her  eye  reaks  apon  h.  A.  sudden  thonght  fladies  acrnas  her-mind,  and 
stitmg  on  its  impidae,  she  seizes  the  shawl,  and  steals  noiooltmly  mad  'with 
irashed  breath  horn,  the  bed.  If  the  idiot  again  looks  up  her  doom  it 
sealed  then,  but  his  whole  thoughts  are  conceafeBated  npai  the  one  object 
of  sharpeovng  the  knife,  whilst  «ver  and  anon  lie  .mnttets  with  a  i»w 
chuckle,  "  Not  sharp  enough  yet!" 

dtealthily  she  glides,  spirit^like,  across  CbeTOon^liertfootfidb  light  as 
-snow  and  inaudible  upon  the  polished  :flooring.  Now  she  is  oiear  him. 
She  hears  the  thick  breath  coming  in  heavy  respirations  as  he  wields  the 
knife  wiith  savage  energy.  Clese,  closer  she  approaches,  until  her  smaH 
^bape  feet  almost  touch  .the  ponderous  nailed  shoes.  For  one  instant  she 
-pauses,  *and  then,  with  the  quickness  of  rthought,  she  throws  the  shavA 
over  his  head,  and  with  (he  same  almost  incredible  rapidity,  and  with  all 
the  energy  of  ther  strengtli,  she  manages 'to  seGure  ^e  folds  in  a  tight, 
'hard -knot.  Taken  by  surprise,  and  thrown  off  lus  guard,  the  idiot  loses 
his  balance,  and  falls  heavily  forward ;  as  he  does  so  the  asm  holding  the 
knife  is  thrown  wildly  upwards,  the  sharp  blade  striking  against  Ethers 
shoulder,  inflicting  a  wound,  from  which  the  blood  trickles  down.  In 
-another  moment  the  maddened  and  infuriated  monster  springs  to  his  feet 
'with  a  yell,  half  suffocated  by  the  folds  of  the  ahawl  drawn  tightly  and 
closely  over  his  head  and  round  his  throat.  He  strives  to  tear  it  oSy  but 
the  firm  and  strong  texture  resists  his  efforts.  Now  he  endeavours  to 
'pursue  his  victim  about  the  room,  with  the  gleaming  knife  still. grasped  in 
his  hand.  In  his  blind  course  he  staggers  in  the  contrary  direction,  and 
'Ethel  springs  towaids  the  door.  Her  hand  is  on  the  look,  but,  oh,  liorrcff!. 
it  yields  not  to  her  touch — the  door  is  locked,  and  the  key  is  removed ! 
The  idiot  (no  longer  seemingl}'  one,  in  .the  diabolical  forethought  which 
had  suggested  to  him  this  precaution)  turns  as  he  hears  the  sound  of  the 
lock  turning,  and  with  an  exulting  laugh  more  hideous  than  a  groan  he 
stumbles  towards  her.  Escape  seems  now  impracticable,  and  her  heart 
dies  within  her  as  she  reflects  that  not  much  longer  can  the  shawl  insist 
those  desperate  efforts  to  rend  it.  In  her  extiemity  she  looks  towards 
the  window.  Better  a  thousand  times  death  in  any  other  form  than  at 
'iSiose  hands.  Urged  by  this  one  pervading  dread,  she  again  evades  him, 
<and  creeps  towards  the  recess  of  the  window.  He  does  not  hear  her 
(movement,  but  in  his  blind  pursuit  he  chances  to  turn  also  in  the  same 
divection.  Coming  dose  to  where  she  stands,  crouching  in  the  comer  of 
the  deep  bay-^^window,  his  outstretched  hands  almost  touch  her.  ^e 
closes  her  eyes  in  sickening  anticipation,  but  suddenly  <he  stumbles 
:against  a  chair,  and  the  obstacle  serves  to  turn  his  headlong.course.  God 
be  praised,  she  bas  yet  time,!  Noiselessly  >she  'glides  'behind  the  Ikeavy 
'Curtains,  and  mounts  upon  the  broad  seat  Slowly  :and  cautiously  bar 
tfembliog  fingers  unfasten  the  window,  fearful  lest  he  should  again  he 
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attraoted  by  the  asondv  At  last  it  is  open^.  and  the  br^^  mooir  stFeunv 
m  upon  mr.  Sbe  loolos  out  upon  the  terrace^  ^y^^g  deep-  aad  haani 
bensadi^ihtr;  it  wndd  be- a  feaofiii  leap,  with  but  one  psobable  result—* 
avddBB  andinevkabieideatb^bat;  a  1«»  horpible-  one,  to  hen  miad,  thoa  the- 
cntei  hands,  the  sharp  knife.  The- night  ain  is  ladisn.with  the  haav^^rpeiy- 
firnie  of  the  demaftia^  thia-  fbnntaaia  iH'  melodious  irainnan  are  sending. 
their  bright  waters  up  into  the'  clear  air?  nU  i^  ealnx  andt  qisiet>  nothingr 
without  in  keeping  withi  the  terrible  scene  within^  Now-  she*  hears*  the 
tieavy  rush  of  his  steps  again  eoming  towards  her;  Once  more  she  looksi 
dowa  upon  the  termce,  tJiis  time,  nnfliaehingij,  and  steps  out  upon  tha^ 
sill.  In  doing  so  her  eyereata apon.a  pmjecting  ledge  of  masonry,  nabj 
w  foat  in  breadth,  which  runs  imdemeathi  the  wdndow,  continuing  aiong^ 
the-  whole  length'  o£  the  faaiidihg;  With  the*  same  strange  pevspbuity 
that  had  not  for  one:  m<nnant^  deserted:  hei^  she  sees,  thiot  though.  3r 
mif^ht  be  posnble  to  move  sideways  along  tho'  narrow  ridge  of  atone,. 
tpith  no  other  support  thai>.  that  of  tiie  ivy  and.  onsepers  du^ring  over 
Aie  wall,  yet  the^  attempt  would  br  one  'brought  with  imminent  daogen;  m 
"mknch  1w  chanees  would  btt  w  hundred-fold  ib.  favour,  of  death  against 
li«s. 

Even  at  this  awBil  junetom  she'  rsfleeta  diai  the  next  window — ^diould 
she  succeed  in  reaching  it*— is  that  of  an  unoceiipied  morn:;-  and  scarody: 
within  the  bounds  of  possibility  appears  the  power  of  attaining  the  nex^ 
lying*  far' beyond^  belonging  to  her  brother's^  room..  As  sbe  hesitates  the 
curtains  behind  her  aiv  shaken,  in  the  clutch  of  the  idiot's  grasp^  aad  her 
reaolve*  is« taken.  Death,  every  way  seems  to  stare  her  in.  the  face.  Thia 
laatr  course  is  her  only  remaining  and  despesate  chaace  of  life^  and  wi<tout 
an  instant's  furd)er  delay  she  steps 'down:  on  the  ledge  and.  begins-  bar 
firightfol  and  perilous  attempt. 

The*  stonework  is  wet  wiith  the  heavy  ni^t  dew,  and  her  feet  almost 
slip  aa  she  moves  step^bystep  on  her  sidelong  way  over*  the  damp  smfibaei 
Cofivttlsively  she  dinga  to  die  ivy,,  her  sole  snpportr.  The  China  roaes 
clustering  amidat  the  leaves;  touch  hec  cold  cheek  as  she  brushes  by  thaoi) 
and  the  dew  shakeai  from'thehr  bright  cups  (alls  in  plentiful'  showers  over 
her  fiice.  Their  thonra  tear  and  laoerote  her  hands^  but  she  is  unheeding 
of  the  pain.  Ali  sensation*  is.  mei^ed  in  the  one  absoid)iog-  dread  of  the 
creature  whom  she  has  left  in;  that  dark  chamber !  In  Itis  mad  and 
desperate  rage  he  may  pursue  her  even  yet  along  tilia  narrow  brink.;:  and 
the  thought  lends  fresh  strength  to  her  faltering  feet.  She  seems  to  see 
the  folds  of  the  shawl  rending  asunder;  much  longer  it  cannot  resist  those 
fierce  hands. 

She  hears  his  steps  again  near  the  window,  and  now  in  his  blind 
struggles  he  has  thrust  his  hand  through  the  pane.  She  glides  on  with 
greater  rapidity,  and  now  she  has  reached  the  first  window.  Between  it 
and  the  next  one  there  is  a  long  unbroken  flat,  and  for  the  first  time  the 
true  sense  of  her  awful  peril  thrills  through  her.  For  a  moment  her 
brain  seems  to  reel,  and  there  rushes  upon  her  that  sickening  feeling  of 
utter  hopelessness  engendered  by  the  crisis  of  dire  danger  and  risk. 
.Again  the  dreaded  sound  of  the  idiot's  movements  fall  upon  her  ear, 
nerving  her  trembling  limbs  to  another  effort.  Passing  the  window  she 
continues  to  creep  along  the  narrow  parapet,  not  daring  to  look  down- 
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w«nk :  one  glaooe  at  the  broad  white  terrace  below  would  loflSce  to  eaofe 
her  ifntnediate  fall.  The  nnnatonl  tennoa  of  her  mind  is  foch  diat  the 
mallett  details  seemed  graven  on  her  brain.  She  notes  eren  the  bright 
glistening  dewdrops  on  the  glossjr  ivj,  and  the  i|aiTer  of  the  Yiigini^n 
creeper,  as  the  wandering  air  gentlj  stirs  its  crimson  leaves.  Now  an 
owly  startled  firom  his  noetomal  reverie  on  one  of  the  gaUes  bj  the  on- 
wonted  apparitiooy  mdies  past  her  with  a  wild  shrill  hoot^  his  grey  wing 
almost  sweeping  the  loosened  mass  of  her  golden  hair  as  it  floats  in  care- 
less unrestraint  over  her  shoolders.  Scarcely  five  minates  have  elapsed 
since  she  started  on  her  fearful  journey,  and  yet  a  lifetime  seems  con- 
densed in  them.  She  feels  that  her  strength  is  nst  ebbing,  and  her  hands 
and  feet  are  growing  numbed  and  nerveless.  At  last  she  has  reached  the 
second  window;  but  oh !  if  her  brother  is  asleep  and  cannot  hear  her. 
With  a  desperate  effort  she  clings  to  the  broad  mullion,  and  taps  once, 
twice,  at  the  window.  In  a  low,  hoarse  voice,  sounding  strange  to  her 
own  ear,  she  calk  his  name ;  but  there  is  no  answer.  Can  no  oqe  hear 
that  agonised  tone,  that  last  appeal?  Must  she  die  now,  on  the  threshold 
of  escape?  Her  grasp  will  soon  relax.  Once  more  she  calls,  and  now  it 
is  answered  by  rushing  steps  and  eager  hands  unbarring  the  window  from 
within.  One  backward  glance  she  turns  towards  that  dreaded  spot,  and 
then  suddenly  breaks  upon  the  night  that  terrible,  fearful  shriek  which 
had  roused  me  from  my  sleep  I 

From  my  window  I  could  command  a  full  and  uninterrupted  view  of 
the  scene  without,  which  the  bright  rays  of  the  moon  lighted  up  with  the 
clearness  of  noon  day.  More  like  a  spirit  than  a  reali^  was  the  appearance 
of  that  white  form  clinging  to  the  stone  mullions  of  the  next  window ! 
Blood  was  flowing  in  a  slow  stream  from  her  shoulder,  staining  the  folds 
of  her  long  dress,  and  the  moonbeams  fell  upon  the  white  face,  revealing 
with  terrible  distinctness  the  wild  stare  of  the  large  blue  eyes  and  the 
rigid  expression  of  the  features.  Still  more  appalling  was  the  sight  of 
that  other  fieice  eageriy  thrust  from  the  terrace  room ;  ghastly  and  Urid  in 
the  silver  light  was  that  distorted  countenance,  ccmvubed  with  impotent 
rage  and  braed  hatred.  Before  I  could  realise  the  actual  reality  of  this 
terrible  scene,  the  figure  clinging  to  the  window  suddenly  disappeared,  and 
the  frightful  fiice  in  the  distance  was  as  qiuckly  withdrawn,  whilst  I  re- 
mained rooted  to  the  spot,  almost  inclined  to  believe  myself  under  the  in- 
fluence of  some  horrible  nightmare  I 
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